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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Aur, .—Selools of Buddhist Belief. By T. W. Ruvs Davins. 


I wave received several interesting communications on my 
_ article, published in our Journal for last July, on the Sects 

of the Buddhists. The Rev. J. E. Carpenter has given me 
additional figures in Yuan Theang which had escaped my 
notice, These numbers bring up the totals given by the 
Chinese author of the adherents of the different schools, as 
summarized on p. 420, to 200,000 instead of 182,000. But 
they leave the conclusion, which was drawn from those 
numbers, as it stood. 

Professor Biihler writes, that besides the references given 
on p. 410 to inscriptions mentioning one or other of the 
schools, there are a few other references known to him in 
inscriptions as yet unpublished. On o consequent applica- 
tion from me he has been kind enough to send a second 
letter in which the details are given, and it is here printed 
in full. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey, who takes much interest in the 
question, has pointed out to me a possible explanation of 
Yuan Thsang’s mistake in assigning the Sthavira school to 
the Mahiyanists. When his informants, as stated in the 
«Vie de Hiouen Thaang,’ p. 192, were questioned by him, they 
may have been willing to leave on his mind the impression 
that they belonged to the sume school as he himself did. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey also suggests that use might be 
made of Wassilief’s translation of the Tibetan version of 
the tract assigned to Vasumitra—more especially as he has 
translated it in full with copious notes. I have accordingly 
read it through again to see what could be made out of 

1.ua.8. 1802. l 
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it, and am obliged to say that I still think Rockhill’s 
summary of the Tibetan notices of the Buddhist schools is 
the more intelligible of the two. But the fact is that short 
tracts like those attributed to Vasumitra and Bhavya and 
Vinita Deva are really of very little use without a larger 
knowledge which would supersede them except as guides 
to the memory. Even the Katha Vatthu, which is some 
centuries older, and nearer, therefore, to the time when these 
discussions raged: which is also most probably written 
either in the very language, or at least in o dialect closely 
allied to the dialects, in which they were conducted; and 
which besides, being more than twenty times as long, is 
able to devote more space to making the questions at iasue 
clear,—is hard enough to understand. It is easy.therefore 
to realize why it is that these translations of translations 
of earlier and shorter treatises should be so much more 
difficult to use to any profit. What we want is not short 
summaries of the opinions of all the various schools, but 
substantial works expounding the views of individual schools 
at length, and in their own words. When the magnificent 
edition of the standard book of the Lokuttara-vadina, which 
we owe to the self-denying scholarship and industry of M. 
Senart, shall be completed, all these works, the Katha 
Vatthu itself not excepted, will be superseded on that point. 
We shall go to the Mahiivastu to find out what the 
Lokuttara-vadins thought. 

And so let us hope that before the Pali Text Society shall 
have been able to complete its important task of placing 
in the hands of scholars a complete edition of the Buddhist 
Pitakas, together with the interpretation put upon them by 
the oldest and sole surviving school (which has also kept most 
closely to them)—by that time let us hope we shall be able 
to compare with that interpretation the divergent ones of 
other now extinct Hinayana schools in equally complete 
editions of their works too. 

As I mentioned on p. 413 of the former article, the 
Mahavastu is tho only work we have available in a critical 
edition that purports to belong to any special school. It 
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is true that a much discussed passage’ of a Chinese author 
(whose name is restored by Bunyiu Nanjio? to Jiiana-gupta, 
and by Beal? to Jnfna-kuta sic), the Lalita Vistara is 
apparently stated to be a book of the Sabbatthiviidins. 
But that book calls itself (see the last page of the Calcutta 
edition) a Mahayana work! How is this to be reconciled ? 
The passage referred to occurs in the colophon to the Fo 
pan-hin-tsi-chin, of which work Beal's book, strangely 
entitled “The Romantic Legend of Sukya Buddha,” is a 
kind of abstract. The Chinese title is restored by Mr. 
Bunyiu Nanjio (/oe. cif.) to Buddha-ptrvacarya-sangraha- 
siitra, and he adds below Abhinishkramana-siitra, which is 
the only restoration used by Beal. The colophon says in 
Beal's version, “It may be asked: ‘By what title is this book 
to be called?’ to which we reply the Mahisanghikas call it 
Ta-see (Mahavastu). The Sarvastavadas (sic) call it Tu-chong- 
yen (Lalita Vistara), The Kasyipiyas (sic) call it Fo-wong- 
yin-wn (former history of Buddhism), The Dharmaguptas 
call it, etc., eto,” And Wassilief’s translation (/oc. cif.) 1s 
practically the same. 

From this Wassilief draws the conclusion that “ under 
different names they understood the same book.” If that 
be so, it is certainly mot the Lalita Vistara, for the analysis 
given by Beal is quite different from that work. But 
Foucaux draws the conclusion that the passage refera to 
different books, and regards it as a proof that they all 
existed towards the second century after the death of the 
Buddha (!). 

Now the Chinese title which Wassilief (and following him 
also Beal) restores here to Lalita Vistara is entirely different 
from the Chinese titles so restored by Bunyiu Nanjio in his 
Catalogues Nos, 159 and 160, It is therefore, to say the 
least, most doubtful whether it is the Lalita Vistara at all 


1 See Foncans, “Lalita Vistora"’ (the Guimet edition}, pp ‘ii, viii. 
Wasilief, Buddhism," p. 123. Beal, ‘* Legend of Sakya Buddha,” p. ¥; 
and Senart, ‘* Mahavastu,” vol. i. p. iii, M. Senurt roifers to “ dea autorités 
chinsises,"" hut the two pasenres he gives in the note refer to the same authority. 

2 Catalogue of Chinese Hooks, No, 630. 

4 fee. cit. p. 1. 
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which is here referred to, Even if it were, it would be 
entirely unwarranted to conclude that because a Chinese 
writer of 587 a.p. thought it belonged to the Sabbatthivadins 
that it did certainly so belong; much less than because it 
did, it must have been written, as M. Foucaux thinks this 
psssage proves, at the time when that school first arose (that 
is to say, in the second century after the Buddha’s death). 
Surely it is better to leave so uncertain, and so late, a state- 
ment in its own obscurity, and to trust rather to the published 
text of the Lalita Vistara itself, and regard it therefore as a 
Mahayana book. 

We cannot, therefore, refer to any work emanating from 
any school differing from the Sthaviras, save only to the one 
book of the Lokuttara-vidins, Meanwhile—until we have 
such works—the three Tibetan tracts and the Pali treatise 
are of use for showing us the kind of thing we ought to 
look for. I have spent some days in trying to piece 
together the various statements the Tibetans make as to the 
Sabbatthi-vadins, hoping that this would serve as a specimen 
of what might be reaped from them in the way of positive 
information. But the results are too unsatisiaetory—con- 
tradictory, as it seems to me, on some points and simply 
unintelligible, even with the help of the Katha Vutthu, 
on others—to be fit for publication. 

But I have put together a table of their statements as to 
the names and interdependence of the Hinayana schools, 
without attempting to harmonize their divergent and con- 
tradictory data. I have simply added in brackets the number 
of each corresponding name in the Theravada list given 
in my last article, 

As the matter seems to be of interest, I have added also 
a complete synopsis of the questions discussed in the Katha 

fatthu. This I had prepared for my own use only, as an 
assistance in writing the introduction to the second volume 
of my Milinda (in which some of the questions are dis- 
cussed), and had not intended it for publication, except 
eventually as part of an edition of the whole text. It is 
drawn up from a MS. in my own collection, a very faulty 
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one, I am sorry to say. One or two points may already be 
noticed. Those questions dealt with in chapters one and 
two are discussed at so much length that the two chapters 
make up about one-third of the book. ~ Incidentally to the 
principal theses a number of other questions, subsidiary 
to the main issue, are put and settled. Including these, 
the number of questions put in the Katha Vatthu is about 
athousand, In one or two cases (II. 2 and XXII. 5) these 
questions are mentioned in the titles of the main thesis, 
and are included therefore in my synopsis. For the in- 
terpretation of the real meaning of the question put, which 
is often by no means certain from the words employed, much 
help has been derived from the commentary, as published 
by the late Prof. Minayeff for the Pali Text Society. 


TABLE I. 
Tux Hixa-vana Sects acconprxe Tro Trmetan Transtations. 





Fasumitra. 
1. Thera-vadino (Hemavattika) (1 and 19). 
2. Hetu-viadino (32). 
3. Sabbatthi-vadino (8). 
4. Vajjiputtaka (2). 
5. Dhammuttarikit (4), 
6. Bhaddayanika (5). 
7. Sammittiya (7). 
8. Channagarika (6). 
9. Mahinsisaka (3). 
10, Dhammuaguttika (9). 
11, Kassapika (Sovassika) (10). 
12. Sankantika (Suttantavadino) (11 and 12). 
13. Mahisanghika (134). 
14. Ekavyoharika (15). 
15. Lokottaravadino. 
16. Kukkutiki (14). 
17. Bahussutika (16). 


SOENASME SDE 
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18. Paiiiatti-vadine (17), 

19. Cetiys-vadino (18). 
20. Pubbaselika (Uttaraselika) (22). 
21. Aparaselika (23). 


Bhavya. 


. Hemavatiki=Thera (1 and 19). 
. Sabbatthivadino (8). 
. Vibhajja-vadino (29), 


Hetu-vadino (27). 
Murantaka. 


. Vajjiputtaka (2). 

. Dhammuttarika (4). 

. Bhaddayanika (5). 

. Sammittiya (7). 

. Avantika. 

. Kurokulaka (Gokulika) (14). 
. Makiysisaka (3). 

. Dhammaguttika (9). 

. Suvassika. 

. Kassapika (10). 


Uttariya 


. Sankaintika (11). 





- Mahasanghika (13). 
. Ekavoharika (15). 

. Lokuttara-vadino, 

- Babussutika (16). 

. Paiiiatti-vadino (17). 
4. Cetiya-vadino (18). 

- Pubbaselika (22). 

. Aparaselika (23). 


Bharya’s ‘others say.’ 


. Thera (1). 


2. Sabbatthi-vadino (8), 
4. Miila-sabb°, 
5. Suttantika (11), 
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3. Vajjiputtaka (2). 
6. Dhammottariya (4). 
7. Bhaddayaniya (5). 
8. Sammitiya (7). 
9. Chan-nagarika (6). 
10. Vibhajja-vadino (29). 
11. Mahinsasaka (3)}. 
12. Kassapiya (10). 
13. Dhammaguttika (9), 
14. Tamrasatiya. 
15. Mahisanghika (13). 
16. Pubbe-selika (22). 
17. Uttara-selika (23). 
18, Rajagiriya (20 and 24). 
19, Hemavata (19). 
20. Cetiya-vadino (18). 
21. Saykanti-vadino (?). 
22. Gokulika (14). 


Bharya’s ‘again others say.’ 
1. Thera = Hemavata (1). 
2, Sabbatthi-vadino. 
3. Vajjiputtaka (2). 
4. Sammitiya (7). 
5. Dhammuttariya (4) 
6. Bhaddayaniya (5) 
7. Channigarika (6). 
8. Vibhajja vadino. 
9. Mahinsadsaka (3). 
10. Dhammaguttika (9). 
11. Tamrasatiya. 
12. Kassapiya (10). 
13. Mahasanghika (13). 
14, Ekavyoharika (15). 
15. Gokulika (14). 
17. Bahussutika (17). 
16. Paiifiatti-vadino (16). 
18. Cetiya-vadino (18). 


= Mahiagiriya, 
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The questions put. 
1 = 1. 1. Puggalo upalabbhati saccikatthena parama- 
tthenati ? 
2 2. Parihiyati Aroha arahatta ti? 
3 3. Natthi devesu brahmacariyavaso ti? 
4 4. Odhiso kilesay jahatiti ? 
i) 5. Jahati puthujjano kimaraga-vyapadan ti? 
6 6, Sabbam atthiti ? 
7 7. Atitan khandha ti? 
8 8. Atitan atthiti ? 
9 9. Sabbe dhamma satipatthana ti? 
10 10. Atitan atthiti? 
11 = II. 1, Atthi Arahato asuci-sukka-visatthiti P 
12 (Atthi Arahato pariipabaro ti ?)! 
13 2. Atthi Arahato afidanan ti? 
14 Atthi Arahato kankha ti? 
15 Atthi Arshato parivitirana ti? 
16 3. Samapannassa atthi yactbhedo ti? 


* This question comes at the end of the other, and is included in it, but it has 
omy nothing te do with the améut. The whole section ia called (not 
ter the principal subject, but after this subsidiary point) the Furipahara-katha, 


Go =1 
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Katha Vatthu. 


. Is there in the truest and highest sense a soul ? 


No. 
Opponents Sammitiya, Vajjiputtaka (Mil. 
L. 40-45, 48, 86, II. 85) 


. Can an Arahat full from Arahatship ? No. 


Contra Sammitiya, Vajjiputtaka, Sabbatthi- 
vadino and some of the Mahaeapghike. 


. Can a god enter the Path or the Order? No. 


Contra Sammitiya. 


. Can a converted man get rid of evil without 


going through the four stages of the Path F 
(Relying on Dhp. 239.) 


otra Sammutiya and others. 


. Can an unconverted man get rid of all lust and 


ill will? No. 
Contra Sammitiyi. 


. Does everything exist ? No. (There is nothing 


that is not transient. Everything becomes.) 
Contra Sabbatthi-viadino (hence their name), 


. Did the Skandhas exist in the past? No. 
: tes anything (as it now is) exist in the past? 
c a 


Contra ‘some did and some did not’ say 
the Kassapika. 


. Do all qualities rest on memory? No. 


Contra the four subdivisions of the Andhaka 
(Compare Mil. I. 122). 
Have all | things now existing existed the same 
in the past No. 
Contra the Andhaka. 


II. 1. Can an Arahat be guilty (unwittingly and 


through the action of the Maras) of in- 
see *E li d Aparasel 

ontra the Pubbaseliya an iya 
(Comp. XXITT. 2). 


Can the Arshats have ignorance, doubt and 


error? No (relying on M.V. I. 1, ete.). 
Contra the Pubbaseliya (Mil. II. 98). 


8. Does a converted man on attaining the first 


Jhina burst out into the exclamation “ All is 

sorrow”? No (relying on 8, VI. 2-4=Th. 

I. 256-7 =Divy. 300, 569—Mil. IT. 60). 
Contra the Pubbaseliya (Seo XI. 4). 


10 
7 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


ve 7 oe ; ta! A! | 
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4. Dukkhahiro maggaygay magga-pariyapanno 
ti? 


5. Ekay cittan divasay titthatiti ? 

6. Sabbe sankhara anodhikatva kukkula ti? 
7. Anupubbabhisamayo ti? 

8. Buddhassa bhagavato voharo lokuttaro ti ? 
9. Dve nirodhii ti? 


23 = III. 1. Tathagata-balay sivaka-sidharanan ti? 


24 


25 
26 


27 


29 


31 
32 


2. Thanathane yathabhitey finan Tathagata- 
balan ariyan ti. 


3, Saraigay cittay vimuccatiti ? 

4. Vimuttay vimuceaminan ti ? 

5. Atthamakassa puggalassa ditthi-pariyutthanay 
pahinan ti? 


6. Atthamakassa puggalassa natthi saddhindri- 
yan ti? 


7. Maysa-cakkhuy dhammupatthaddhan dibba- 
cakkhuy hotiti ? 


8. Mansa-sotan dhammupatthaddhay dibba-sotan 
hotiti ? 


9. Yathakammipagay fanan dibba-cakkhun ti? 
10. Atthi devesu sanvaro ti? 
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4. Is the perception of sorrow that follows on 
such an exclamation part and parcel of the 
Excellent Way? No. 

Contra Pubbaseli iya. 

5. Can one thought last a day (That is, is thou ht 
exempt from the law of impermanence)? No. 

6. Are the Confections all as ashes? No (relying 
on Mahavagga I. 21). 

Contra Gokulika 

7. Is insight attained to in a certain specified 
order? No (relying on Cullav. IX. 1-4). 

8. Was the Buddha extra-ordinary as regards the 
ordinary affairs of Life? No. 

Contra Andhaka. 
9. Are there two sorts of Nirvana? No. 
Contra Muhinsasaka and Andhaka. 
1, Are the ten aah of the Tathagata common 
also to his hearers? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
2. Are the nine last of them (as well as the first) 
rt of the Excellent Way? No. 
Contra Andhaka. | 
3. Can one whose heart is lustful be set free? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 

4. Can a man set free by Jhana be afterwards set 
free by the Path ? No (relying on D. 2. 97). 

5. Does uo man get rid, by the mere entry on the 
Path, of doubt and wrong views? No. 

Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya. 

6. Is a converted man at once in possession of the 

five moral organs (Indriyani) ? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 

7. Can the eye of flesh, through strength of 
Dhamma, become the Heavenly Eye (which 
perceives the rebirths of others)? No. 

Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya (Mil 
179-185). 

8. The same of the ear of flesh. 

9, Is the Divine Eye nothing more than the 
knowledge of other people's rebirths ? No. 
(It sees the moral cause) (relying on Th. L 
996, 7), : 

10. Is there moral restraint among the gee (in the 
heavens ubove that of the thirty-three) ? No. 


12 QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THE 


33 11. Asnjfifia-sattesu safiia atthiti ? 
34 12. Nevasaiifia-nisafifiayatane na vattabbap safifia 
atthiti ? 


30 = TV. 1. Gihi ‘ssa Araha ti? 


36 2. Saha uppattiya Arabia ti? 

aT 3. Arahato sabbe dhamma anasava ti? 

38 4. Araha catuhi phalehi samannagato ti? 

39 5. Araha chahi upekhahi samannifigato ti? 

40 6. Bodhiya buddho ti? 

41 7, Lakkhana-sammannigato Bodhisatto ti? 

42 8. Bodhisatto Kassapassa bhagavato pavacane 
okkanta-niyimo carita-brahmacariyo ti? 

43 9. Arahanta-sacchikiriyaya patipanno = puggalo 
tihi phalehi samannagato ti ? 

44 


10. Sabba-safifiojana-pahanay Aruhattan ti? 
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1]. Have the so-called Unconscious Gods conscious- 
ness? No. 
Contra Andhaka. | 
12. The ae the gods in the Nevasafifia-nasaiiia 
wor 
TV. 1. Can a layman be an Arahat? No. (He can 
become, but cannot remain, one.) 
Contra Uttarapathaka (see Mil. 2. 57-59, 
96-98). 

9, Is there any one who is born as an Arahat (in 

the Heavens of Pure Abode)? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

3. Are all the qualities of an Arahat free from 
the Asnuvas: No. 

Contra Uttarapathaka. 

4. Is the Arahat gifted with the fruits of all four 
stages of the Path at once? No. 

Contra Uttarapathaki (see IV. 9). 

5. Has the Arahat six forms of equanimity (one 
for each of the five senses and one for the 
mind)? No, it is the same for all. 

Contra Uttarapathaka.' 

6. Does Bodhi (wisdom, insight) lead to Buddha- 
hood? Not necessarily. There is a kind of 
Bodhi which leads to Arabatahin: 

Contra Uttarapathaka. 

7. Is every one endowed with the 32 marks a 

Bodisat? No (quoting D. 30). 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

8. Tid the Bodisat (that is, Jotipala, M. 81) adopt 
the method and conduct necessary for Buddha- 
hood at the command of Kassapa the Buddha? 
No (quoting Mahavagga, I. 6, 7, 8, and I. 6. 
24-26). 

Contra Andhaka. 

9, Does the realization of Arahatship include the 

fruits of the three lower stages of the Path ? 


No. 
Contra Andhaki (compare IV. 4). 

10. Is the breaking of all the Fetters at once the 
same thing as Arahatship? No (they must 
be broken gradually). 

Contra Andhaka. 


\ That this is their view follows from the opening words of the Commentary 


| miVis 
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45 = V. 1. Vimutti-iiinay vimuttan ti? 


46 


47 


49 


50 


al 


52 


5a 


b4 


2. Sekhnssa asekha-fiinan atthiti ? 


3. Pathavi-kasina-samapatti-samapannassa vipa- 
rite fianan ti? 


4, Aniyatassa niyima-gamaniiya atthi fanan ti? 
5. Sabban fianay patisambhida ti ? 


6, Na vattabhay sammuti-fanay saccarammanan 


ar 


yeva na afiarammanan ti ? 


7. Ceto-pariyaye iinay attirammanena annaram- 
Manan ti? 


8. Anigate finan atthiti? 
9. Paccuppanne fianay atthiti ? 


10, Savakassa phale fianay atthiti ? 


55 = VI. 1. Niyamo asankhato ti? 


56 


oT 


2. Paticca-samuppado asaykhato ti P 
3. Cattari saccini asankhataniti ? 
4, Akasaiicayatanan asankhatan ti P 


5. Nirodha-samapatti asankhata ti P 


= 


10. 


_ Is the Chain of Causation sel 
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_ Is a man who has the knowledge of emancipa- 


tion an Arahat? No (there are emancipations 
the knowledge of which has not that result). 
Contra Andhaka. 


- Gan an Asekha (one who is not yet an Arahat) 
have the knowledge of an Arahat? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 


_ Can he who has successfully accomplished the 


Meditation on the Earth be said to have 
a false view? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


_Ts an unconverted man, when good, capable of 


entering the career of a Bodisat? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 


. Is every kind of knowledge (#dna) the same 


as analysis (Patisambiida)? No. 
Contra Andhaki. 


. Are there two kinds of truth (sacca) or only 


one? Two. 
Contra Andhaka. 


. Is the knowledge of other people’s thoughts to 


be attained by meditation? No. 
Contra Andhaka. | 
Is there such a thing as knowledge of the 
future? Of the immediate future yes, but 
not otherwise (quoting MPS, I. 23= 
Mahav. V..28). 
Contra Andhaka. 
Is there such a thing as knowledge of the 
resent? No (the moment anything is known 
it is already past). 
Contra Andhaka. 
Have disciples as well as Buddha the power 
of knowing who will be converted? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


_ Is the Noble Path self-existent ? No. 


Contra Andhaka (relying on A. 3. 22). 
-existent ? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya and Mahinsisaka 
(relying on S. XII. 20). 


3. Are the Four Truths self-existent ? No. 


4. 
5. 


Is the Realm of the Infinity of space self- 
existent? No. 
Is the Attainment of Cessation self-existent? No, 
Contra Andhaki and Uttarapathaka. 
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60 6 
| 7. 
62 5 
63 = VIL. 1. 
64 2 
65 ] 
66 4. 
67 5. 
68 6 
if 
70 8, 
71 2, 
72 10, 
73= VIII. 1. 
T4 2 
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: Akiso asankhato ti? 
. Akiso sanidassano ti? 


. Pathavi-dhiitu sanidassano ti? 


Natthi keci dhammia kehici dhammehi sanga- 
hita ti? 


. Natthi keci dhamma kehici dhammehi sampa- 


yutta ti? 


. Natthi cetasiko dhammo ti? 


Cetasiko dhammo dinan ti? 


Paribhogamayay puiifiay sanvaddhatiti ? 


- Ito dinnena tattha yapentiti ? 


Pathavi kamma-vipako ti ? 
Jaraimarano vipako ti? 


Natthi ariya-dhamma-vipako ti? 


» Vipako vipakadhamma-dhammo ti? 


Cha gatiyo tiP 


. Atthi antard-bhavo ti? 
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6. Is space self-existent? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaki and Mahinsasaka 
(compare Mil. 2. 103, foll.). ) 
7. Is space visible? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
8. Is the Earth-element visible? No. 
— (Contra Andhaka. 
VII. 1. Are there not some qualities included in other 
qualities? Yes. 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika. 
9, Are there not some qualities united with other 
qualities? Yes. 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika. 
3. Are there not mental qualities? Yes (quoting 


Contra Hajagirika and Siddhatthika. 

4, Is it only mental giving (charity) that is a 
real gift? No. 

Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika. 

&. Does the merit which arises out of the en- 
joyment of a gift by the donors tend to 
increase ? Yes (relying on S. I. 7. 6 and 
A. IV. 51). 

Contra Rajagirika, Siddhatthika and Sam- 


mitiya. 
6. Do the dead benefit by gifts given in the 
world? No. 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthika. 
7. Is the Earth a result of Karma? No. 
Contra Andhaka, 
8. Are old age and death results of Karma? No. 
Contra Andhaka., 

9, Is there no result of the Excellent Way save 
the putting away of evil? Yes (there is 
the acquisition of moral qualities, positive 

od as well as negative), _ 
Contra Andhaka. 
10, Does one result of Karma produce another f 


No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
VIII. 1. Are there six future states? No, only five. 
Contra Andbaka and Uttarapathaka. 
9, Is there an Intermediate Realm (where beings 
await rebirth)? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya and Sammitiya. 


ia.e. 1802. 2 
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74 


76 
77 
73 
79 
80 


81 


82 
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3. Pafic’ eva kiima-guna kama-dhatii ti? 

4. Paiic’ ev’ ayatana kama ti? 

5. Ripino dhamma ripa-dhatii ti? 

6. Aripino dhamma ariipa-dhati ti ? 

7. Salayatanako attabhivo ripa-dhatuya ti? 
8. Atthi ripan ariipesiti P 


9. Kusalena cittena samutthitay kaya-kammay 
rupay kasalan ti ? 


10. Natthi riipa-jivitindriyan ti? 


11, Kammahetu Araha arahatta parihayatiti P 


84 = IX. 1. Anisonsa-dassivissa saifiojanan pahiinan ti? 


85 


86 


87 


88 


&o 


?. Amatdrammanay saifojanan ti? 
3. Rapoy sirammanan ti? 

4, Anusaya anirammana ti? 

5. Nanay anarammanan tj ? 


6. Atitérammanay cittay anarammanan ti? 


Ix. 
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3. Are the five constituents of lust also elements 
of lust ? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
4. Have lusts five realms? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
5. Are those qualities which have form also 
elements of form? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
6. The same of qualities which have no form. 
7, Is every being with the six senses dependent 
on the element of form? No. 


Contra Andhaka. . 
8. Have the beings in the Formless Worlds a 
form? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


9. Is a bodily act due to a virtuous thought neces- 
earily beautiful in form? No. 

Contra Mahinsasaka and Sammitiya. 

10. Is there vitality in form? Yes, 

Contra Pubbaseliya and Sammitiya (see 
Mil. 1. 89). 

11. Will an Arahat fall from Arahatship through 
the result of an evil deed, such as abuse of an 
Arahat, committed in a previous birth? No. 

Contra Pubbaseliya and Sammitiya (com- 
pare I. 2 and Mil. 2. 20-22). 

1. Can o man, by insight into the advantages 
of Arahatship, but without insight into the 
dangers attendant on the Sankhdras, put away 
the Petters P No. 

Contra Andhaka. 
9. Ta the meditation on the ambrosia (of Arahat- 
ship) a Fetter? No. 
‘ontra Pubbaseliya. 
3. Has forma basis? No, 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
4. Are the seven evil inclinations (anisayd) without 


basis? No. 
Contra Andhaka and some Uttaripathaka 
(see XI. 1). 
5. Has knowlege no basis? It has. 
Contra Andhaka. 


6. Is a thought which has its basis in past events 
therefore without a basis? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
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90 7. Sabbay cittan vitakkanupatitan ti? 

91 8. Sabbaso vitakkayato vicarayato vitakka-vip- 
pharo saddo ti? 

92 9. Na yatha vitakkassa vaca tiP 


93 10. Na yatha vitakkassa kiyakamman ti ? 
4 1]. Atitena samannigato ti? 


95 = X. 1. Uppatte siye paiicakkhandhe aniruddhe kiriya- 


paficakkhandho uppajjatiti 2 
96 2. Magga-samangissa riipay maggo ti? 
o7 3. Pafica-viiifiana-samangissa atthi magga- 
bhitvana ti P 
98 4. Paiica vitiiana kusala pi akusala piti? 
99 5. Pafica viliiana sabhoga ti? 
100 6. Magga-samangi dvthi silehi samannagato ti? 
101 7, Silay acetasikan ti? 
102 8. Silay na cittinuparivattatiti 
103 9. Samadana-hetu silay vaddhatiti ? 


104 10. Viiifiatti silan ti? 
105 11. Avifiiatti dussilyan tip 


106 =XT. 1, Anusaya avyakata ahetuka citta-vippayutta (iP 
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7. Is ev t followed by reasoning? No. 
Cota Veena. 
8. Does every reasoning 
itself in speech? No. 
- Contra Pubbaseliya. 
9. Does every speech correspond to a previous 
thought (train of reasoning)? Yes. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
10. The same of every act, 
11. Is a man now in possession of what he once 
had, or eventually will have? No. 
Contra Andhaka. ‘ 
X. 1. Can five Skandhas arise when the five already 
arisen have not ceased ? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
® Ts the Path the outward form of him who 
walks therein? No, | 
Contra Mahinsasaka Sammitiya and Muha- 


and argument diffuse 


eanghika. 
3. Is there attainment of the Path to him who has 
the five Viiiianas? No (quoting D. 2. 64). 
Contra Mahasanghika (see XLL. 1). 
4. Are the five Viiiianas both good and bad? No. 
5. Are they accompanied by reflection? No. 
6. Has he who has the Path two different 
moralities ? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika (relying on ‘ Virtues 
the base,” ote., Mil 1. 63). 
7. Is morality independent of thought? No. 
Contra Mahisanghika. 
8. Is not morality consequent on thought? Yes. 
9. Does that morality which is the result of 
acquirement tend to increase? No (relying 
on 8. I. 5. 7 and A, 4. 47). 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
10, Is Intimation (Viiiatti) a moral action? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
11. Is not to practise Intimation a wrong action ? 
No (relying on A. 4. 47). 
Contra Mahasanghika (see Mil. 2. 33-37). 
XI. 1. @ Are the seven evil inclinations (Anweayd) 
immoral (neither good nor bad)? No. 
B or do they arise without a cause? No. 
y or are they independent of thought? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika and Sammitiya (see 
IX. 4). 
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107 2. Afifiane vigate fiana-vippayutte citté vattamane 
na vattabban faniti? 
108 3, Nanay citta-vippayuttan ti? 


109 4. Iday dukkhan ti viecay bhasato iday dukkhan 


ti fanay pavattatiti ? 
110 5. Iddhi-balena samannagato kappay tittheyyati ? 
111 6. Citta-santati samadhiti ? 
112 *. Dhamma-tthitata parinipphanna tie 
113 8. Aniecat& parinipphanna ti? 


114=XI1.1. Kayindriya-sajvaro kamman ti? 


115 2. Sabbay kammay savipakan ti? 
116 8. Saddo vipako ti? 

117 4. Salayatandni vipaka ti ? 

118 5 


. Sattakkhattuparamo puggalo sattakkhattupara- 
mata niyato hotiti ? 


119 6. Na vattabbay kolo puggalo kolankolata ni- 
yato ti? 
Na vattabbay biji puggalo ekabijata niyato ti? 
120 7 


- Ditthi-sampanno puggalo saflcicea pana jivita 
Voropey yati ? 
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2, Is he whose ignorance has been dispelled by 
the knowledge of the Puth not to be called 
wise? Yes. 

Contra Mahasayghika. 

‘8. Is knowledge independent of thought? No. - 
Contra Mahasanghika. 

4, Does the knowledge that ‘all is sorrow’ follow 


on an exclamation to that effect ? No. 
Contra Andhaka (see LL. 3 and LX. 8). 


5. Can eerey one who has the power of Iddhi live 
for a Kalpa? No (relying on M.P.S, IIT. 54 
and A. 4. 152). 
Contra Mahayanghika. 
6. Isa continuation of thought Samadhi? No, 
Contra Sabbatthivada and Uttarapathaka. 
7. Is the persistence of qualities (in 8S, 12. 20) 
produced?! No, 
Contra Andhaka. 
& Is the transitoriness of all things something 
a is, like the things themselves, produced = 
O. 
Contra Andhaka. 
XII. 1. Is restraint of the bodily organs an act of 
Karma? No, 
cet picbeenneuibe (misunderstanding 
2. Has every Karma a result? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
3. Is speech a result (of Karma)? No. 
Contra Mahasanglika. 
4, Are the six organs of sense a result (of 
Karma)? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 


5. Is a converted man restrained (from evil) by the 

inherent nature of his condition? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

6. The same of the Kolankolo and the Ekabiji. 
(These are the stages immediately after con- 
version, See A. 3. 86, 2.) 

7. Would a person who holds wrong views also 
commit murder? No. 

Contra Uttarapathaka, 


} There is a difference of reading here, The Commentary has parinipphensd 
and parimippannd. My MS. of the text has parinabbina (wic) and parinsédatta. 
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121 8. Ditthi-sampannassa puggalassa pahina dugga- 
titi ? 


122 9. Na vattabbap sattamakassa puggalassa pahina 
duggatiti P 


123 = XIII. 1. Kappattho kappay tittheyyati? 


124 2. Kappattho kusalay cittay na patilabbheyyatl 

125 3. Anantara-payutto puggalo eammatta-niyamo 
okkameyyati ? 

126 4. Niyato niyamay’ okkamatiti ? 

127 5. Nivuto nivaranay jahatiti ? 

128 6. Sammukhibhiito saifoyajanay jahatiti ? 

129 7. Sampanno assadeti jhana-nikanti jhinaram- 
mana ti? 

130 8. Atthi asita-rago ti? 

131 0. Dhamma-tanha avyokata ti? 

132 10. Dhamma-tanhi na dukkha-samudayo ti? 


133 = XIV. 1, Akusala-miilay patisandahati kusala-milan 
tiP 
134 2. Salayatanay apubbay acchimay matu kuechi- 
min santhatiti? 


' The Commentary reads miyema throughout, 
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8 Can oa man holding wrong views be sure of 


escape from rebirth in states of woe? No. 
Contra Uttarapathuka, 


9. Has not a converted man escaped 


it ? 
XII. 1. Does a Kappattho remain for the whole Kalpa 


in the same condition? No. 
Contra Rajagirika. 


2. Can a man in purgatory do good? Yes. 


de 


10. 


XIV. 1. 


. Has a new being all its six senses at the moment 


Contra Uttarapathaka. 
Is it impossible for a man who has once com- 
mitted a mortal sin to enter the Path? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 


. Can a Niyato enter the Path? Wo. 


Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya.' 


. Can any one when still entangled by the obstacles 


be rid of them? No (quoting D. 2. 97). 
Con, Uttarapathaka (by a play on the word). 


. Can a man bound by the Fetters be rid of them P 


No (relying on A. 4. 47, and D. 2. 97). 


. Can a man practising Jhina be rightly said to 


enjoy it? and is his desire to attain it the 
seer as making it the object of his thought P 


o.. 
Contra Andhaka. 


. Is there such a thing as desire for the distaste- 
Ni 


ful? No. 

Contra Uttarapathaki (misunderstanding 
passages where the Arahat is said to find a 
pleasure even in pain). 


. Is craving after qualities not to be condemned 


as immoral? No, it should be (relying on 
M. V. I. 6. 20). 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
Is craving after qualities not the cause of sorrow P 
No (quotin M. V. I. 6. 20). 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
Does nature transmigrate into vice? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 


of conception? No (relying on 8. X. 1). 
Contra Pubbaseliyi and Aparaseliya (see 
XXII. 6). 


1 This is really a dispute on the meaning of Niyato. 
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135 G. Cakkhu-vififianassa anantara sota-vififianan 
uppajjatiti ? 

136 4. Ariya-riipay mahabhiitanay upadayati? 

137 5. Afifio kamariganusayo aiifio kamaraga - 
pariyutthanan ti ? 

—-:188 6. Pariyutthanay citta-vippayuttan ti? 

139 7. Ripa-rago riipa-dhituy anuseti rupa-dhatu- 
pariyapanno ti ? 

140 5. Ditthi-gatan avyakatan ti? 

14] 9. Ditthi-gatay apariyapannan ti? 


142 = XV. 1. Paccayata vavatthita ti? 


143 #. Avijja-paceaya saykhird na vattabbay 
eankhira-paccaya pi avijja ti? 

144 3. Addha parinipphanno ti? 

145 4. Khano parinipphanno layo parinipphanno 
mubhuttay parinipphannan ti? 

146 o. Cattaro fisava anisava ti? 

147 


6. Lokuttarinay dhammiinay jara lokuttara ti? 
148 7. Sailiia - vedayita - nirodha - samipatti loku- 
tlara ti P 


XV. 
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3. Does the sensation of sound arise simultaneously 

with the sensation of sight? No, 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

4, Is‘the outward form of an Arohat caused by the 

four elements? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 

5. Is inclination to lust a different thing from 

being under the power of lust? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 

6. Is the being possessed (by lust, etc.) something 

independent of the mind? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 

7. Does the desire for future life in the worlds of 
form follow on, (and is it contained in) the 
habit of dwelling in thought upon form? No. 

Contra Andhaka (see XVI. 10). 

8. Is the wrong view that the world is eternal 
rightly called aeydkata (undefined)? No (re- 
lying on M. 63). 

Contra Andhaka and Uttarapathaka. 

9. Is he who has attained to Jhana free from wrong 
views? No. 

1. Is the quality of being due to a cause a fixed 
oneP No. 

Contra Mahisanghika. 

2. Is it right to say that though Ignorance is the 
eause of the Sankharas, the Saykharas are not 
the cause also of Ignorance? No, 

Contra Mahasanghika. 

3. Is time diffused? No (relying on A. 3. 67). 
(See Mil. I. 77. 78.) (The question ap- 
parently means, is it the same time that is 
past, present and future ?) 

4. Are the moments, minutes, etc. (subdivisions 
of time) diffused? No. ; 

5. Are the four Great Evils (dsard) free from evil? 


0. 
Contra Hetuvada (on the ground that there 
being only four, there are none left over for 
them to be implicated with). 
6, Are the decay and death of transcendental 
qualities themselves transcendental? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. : 
7. Is the attainment of coma an extraordinary 
affuir? No. 


Contra Hetuvada. 
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149 8. Saiiia-vedayita-nirodha-samapatti lokiya ti? 

150 * 9. Saiiiid - vedayita - nirodha - samapanno kalan 
kareyyati ? 

151 10. Sania- vedayita-nirodha-samapatti asanna- 
sattipika ti? 

152 Il. Ajifiay kammay aiio kammipacayo ti? 

153 = XVI. 1. Paro parassa cittan nigganhatiti ? 

154 2. Paro parassa cittay pagganhatiti ? 

155 3. Paro parassa sukhan anuppadetiti P 

156 4. Adhigayha manasi karotiti? 

157 5. Riipan hetiti? 

148 6. Ripan sahetukan ti? 

159 7. Riipag kusalan ti? 

160 8. Riipay vipako ti? 

161 9. Atthi riipay Tipaivacaran. ti? 

162 10. Riipa-rige ripa-dhitu-pariyfpanno ti? 

163=XKVII. 1. Atthi Aruhato puiitipacayo ti? 

164 2. Natthi Arahato akala-macoiti ? 

165 6. Sabbam iday kammato ti? 

166 4. Indriya-baddhay yeva dukkhan ti? 

167 5 


» Thapetva ariya-maggan aynsesd sankhara 


dukka tip 
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“ 8, Is the same an ordinary matter? No, 
Contra Hetuvada. 
9. Will a person who has attained to it die in the 
ordinary way? No. 
Contra Rajagirika, 
10. Does the attainment of it involve rebirth in the 
Realm of Unconsciousness? No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 
11. Is Karma something different from the ac- 
cumulation thereof? No. 
Contra Andhaka and Sammitiyi. 
XVI. 1. Can a man subdue another's mind? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
2. Can a man exert another's mind? No. 
Contra Mahasanghika. 
3. Can a man insure another's bliss? No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 
4. Does attention act through comprehension? No, 
Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya. 
5. Is form a cause P No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
6. Does form go with its cause? No. 
Contra same. 
7. Is form good? isit bad? Neither. 
Contra Mahansisaka and Sammitiya. 
8. Is form a result (of Karma)? No. 
Contra Andhaka and Sammitiya. 
9, Does form belong to the Realm of Form? No, 
Contra Andhaka. 
10. Is the desire for life in the Realm of form 
included in the element of form? No. 
Contra Andhaka (see XIV. 7). 
AVIL 1. Does an Arahat lay up merit? No. 
: Contra Andhaka. 
2, Can an Arahat die before he has worked out 
the Karma of his previous actions? Yes, 
Contra Rajaginka and Siddhatthaka, _ 
8. Is Karma itself the result of previous Karma? No, 
Contra Rajagirika and Siddhatthaka. 
4. Is all pain connected with the organs of sense ? 
No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 
5. Is the Excellent Way to be excepted from the 
saying, ‘All Sankbaras involve sorrow’? No. 
Contra Hetuvada. 


a 
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168 6. Na vattabbay sapgho dakkhinay patiggin- 
hatiti? 

169 7. Na vattabbay saygho dakkhinan visodhetiti ? 

170 8. Na vattabbay sangho bhujati pivati khadati 
sayatiti P 

171 9. Na vattabbay sanghassa dinnay mahap- 
phalan ti? 

172 10. Na vattabbay Budhhassa dinnay mahap- 
phalan ti? 

173 11. Dayako va danay visujjhati no patigga- 
hako ti? 

174=XVIIT.1. Na vattabban Buddho bhagava manussa- 
loke atthasiti ? | 

175 2. Na vattabbay Buddhena bhagavata dhammo 
desito ti P 

176 3. Natthi Buddhassa bhagavato karuna ti? 

177 4. Buddhassa bhagavato uccdra-passayo ativiya 
afte gandha-jite adhiganhatiti P 

178 5. Ekens ariya-maggenacattari simaiffaphalini 
sacchi-karotiti ? 

170 6. Thana jhana-samangi ti? 

180 7. Atthi jhanantarika ti? 


18] 8. Samapanno sadday sunatiti? 
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6. Can it be righty. said that the Sangha receives 
no gilt? No (relying on A. 34 and A, 
§2 

teats Mah@suifiata-vada and Vetulyaka. 
7. Or that the Sangha purifies a gift? Yes. 
Contra the same. 

8. Or that the Sangha has food given? Yes 

(relying on avagga, VI. 35. 6). 
Contra the same. 

9. Or that a gift to the Sangha is of t avail ? 
Yes (relying on S. XL 2. 6=Vin. V. 34. 
23-27). 

Contra the same. 

10. Or that a gift to the Buddha is of great avail ? 
Yes. 

Contra the same. 

1]. Is a gift purified by the giver, not the receiver ? 
No (relying on A. 4. 78). 

Contra Uttarapathaka. 

1. Was not the Buddha really born in the world 
of men? Yes. 

Contra Vetulyaki (He remained in the 
Tusita heaven and sent only a phantom of 
himself to the world !) 

2. Did not the Buddha himself preach the 
Dhamma?’ Yes. 

Contra Vetulyaka (Ananda preached it !) 

8. Had the Buddha no mercy? Yes (comp. Mil, I, 
162-170). 

Contra Uttaripathaka. 

4. Were the Buddha's excretions of exceeding 
sweet savour? No. 

Contra some Andhaka and the Uttarapatha. 

5. Did the Buddha realize the fruits of all the 
stages of the Path at once? No. 

Contra the same. 

6. Does each (of the four) Jhanas arise out of the 
previous one? No. 

Contra Mahinsasaka and some Andhaka. 

7. Is there an intermediate Jhana or a breach in 
Jhina (between the first and second)? No, 

Contra Sammitiya and some Andhaka, 

8. Can he who has attained to the first Jhina hear 

sounds ? -No. 


Contra Pubbaseliya. 
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182 9, Cukkhunit riipan passatiti ? 


183=XIX. 1, Atite kilese jahatiti? 


184 2. Suiiiiata saykhirakkhandha-pariyapanna ti? 

185 3. Samafifia-phalay asankhatan ti? 

186 4. Patti osankhati ti? 

187 5, Sabba-dhamma-titthat® asaykhatd tiP 

188 6. Nibbana-dhatu kusala ti? 

189 7. Atthi puthujjanassa accanta-niyamata ti? 

190 8. Natthi lokiyay saddhindriyan tiP 

191=XX. 1. Asaficicca mataray jiviti yoropitva ananta 
“riko hotiti? 

192 2. Natthi puthujjanassa fanan ti? 


193 3. Natthi nirayesu niraya-pala ti ? 


194 4. Atthi devesu tiracchana-pata ti? 


195 9. Paficangiko magro ti P 


196 6. Dvidasa-vatthukay fianay lokuttaran tj? 


al fe a. | 
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9. Does the eye see forms? No (it is the mind 
that sees them through the eye). 
Contra Mahasayghika. 
. Is there no such thing as the putting away of 
evil dispositions but only of past evil? No. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 
2. Is Sufiata (Emptiness) predicable of the 
Skandhas? If emptiness of soul be meant, 
yes. If emptiness of the three fires be meant 
(in which sense Emptiness is an epithet of 
Nirvana), no. 
Contra the Andhaka. 
Is the fruit of Samanaship unmade? No. 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
Is Attainment unmade? No, — 
Contra Pubbaseliya. 
Ts the state of qualities unmade? No. 
Contra Uttarapathaka. 
. Is Nirvana virtuous? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 
Is an unconverted man walking in the Path? 


: 


Py A I MU 


0. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 

8. Is there a faith (ete., the question is asked of 
each of the Moral Organs) which is of the 
world? Yes. 

Contra Hetuvadi and Mahingsasaka. 

. Is an involuntary offence a Deadly Sin? No. 
Contra some Uttarapathaka. 

Has an unconverted man no knowledge? He 

may have. 
Contra Hetuvadi. 
. Are there no warders in Pargatory ? There are. 
Contra Andbaka. 

4. Are there animals in heaven? No (animals 
go to heaven, but become gods. Whether 
they like to use animal forms or not makes 
no difference), 

Contra Andbaka. 
5. Is the Excellent Way five-fold? No, eight-fold. 
Contra Mahinsasaka. 

. Is the twelve-fold knowledge (of the Four 
Truths—see my ‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ pp. 150- 
152) extraordinary? No. 

Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya, 

7.u.4.8. 1892. 3 
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197=XXI. 1. Sfsanay nava-katan ti? 


198 2. Puthujano tedhatukehidhammehi avivitto ti? 

199 3. Atthi kifici snfifiojanay apahaya Arahattap- 
pattiti P 

200 4. Atthi adhippaya-iddhi Buddhainay va sava- 
kinay va ti? 

201 5, Atthi Buddhainay Buddhehi binatirekata ti? 

202 6. Sabba disa Buddha ti? 

203 7. Subbe dhamma niyata ti? 

204 8. Sabbe kammani niyatiniti? 

205=XXI1, 1, Atthi kifici safifojanay appahaya parinib- 
banan ti? 

206 2. Araha kusala-citto parinibbayutiti ? 

207 3. Aroha anaije thilo parinibbayatiti P 

208 4. Atthi gabbha-seyyaya dhammabhisamuyo ti? 

209 5. Atthi gabbha-seyyaya Arahattappattiti ? 

210 Atthi supina-gatassa dhammibhisamayo ti? 

211 Atthi supina-gatassa Arahattappattiti ? 

212 6. Sabbay supina-patassa cittay avyakatan ti? 

213 7 


. Natthi kaci dsevena-paccayata ti? 





XXII. 


. Cannot the unconve 
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. Was the doctrine altered, or made afresh, at 


the Councils? No. 
Contra some beni gas 
man separate himself 
at the same time from the qualities belonging 
to the three Dhatus? Yes. 
Contra the same. 


Can Arahatship be attained without breaking 


the ten Fettera? No, 
Contra Mahitsanghika (see 22. 1). 


. Have the Buddhas or their disciples intentional 


Iddhi? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


. Do some Buddhas surpass others? No. 


Contra Andhaka. 


. Are Buddhas born in sll quarters of the 


Universe ? No, 
Contra Mahasanghika. 


7. Are all qualities abiding? No. 


oe 


Contra some Uttarapathaka, 


. Is Karma always certain? No. 


Contra the same. 


. When an Arahat dies, is there any Fetter he 


has not broken? No, 
Contra Andhaka. 


. Has an Arahat at the moment of his death 


such good thoughts as will produce a result 
in Karma? No. 
Contra Andhaka. 


. Is the Arahat at the moment of his death in the 


fourth stage of the Vimokhas? No. 
Contra some Andhaka. 


. Can a child in the womb be converted? No. 


Contra some Uttarapathaka (compare 
ALY. 2 


. 2). | 
. a. Can a child in the womb become an Arnhat 


A. Can a man be converted in a dream? 
ry. Can aman become an Arahat inadream? No, 
Contra the same. } 
Are all the thoughts of a dreamer indifferent 
(neither good nor bad)? No. 
Contra the same. 


7. Does habit never become a cause? It does 


(Mil. 1. 90). 
Contra the sume, 


1 2 ee 
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214 8, Ekn-citta-kkhanika sabbe dhamma ti? 

215=XXIII.1, Ekadhippayo methuno dhammo patise- 
vitabbo ti P 

216 2. Arshonta-vannena amanussa methunay 


dhammay) patisevantiti ? 


217 3. Bodhisatto issariya-kima-karika-hetu vini- 
pitay gacchatiti ? 


218 4. Atthi narigo raga-patiriipako ti? 
219 5. Riipay aparinipphannan! ti? 


1 See the note above on p- 23. 


Note.—Professor Bihler’s letter, referred to on page 1, 
must appear in the next issue, 
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XI. 6). ry, 3 we 
1. Is pea intercourse allowable on the Bian 
that it is right to be of one mind? No. 
~ Contra Andhaka and Vetulyska. - 


2. Can beings not human have sexual intercourse 


under outward form of Arahats? No. 


Contra some Uttarapathaka (compare II. 1). 


3. Can a Bodisat by reason of desire for sovranty 
be reborn in realms of woe, or believe in 
heresy, or practise asceticism, or follow a 
wrong teacher? No. 

Contra Andhaka. ; 

4. Is there such a thing as an absence of lust that 
is lust, or an absence of ill will that is ill will, 
or an absence of folly that is folly? No. 

Contra Andhaka. _ 

5. Is form not diffused? It is. 

Contra some vier and Hetavada 
(see XI. 7, 8, and XY. 3. 4). 


- ; 2 . is 
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Contra Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya (comp. 
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Arr, I1.—The Lineage of “ The Proud King.” By Ronert 
Cuatmers, B.A., M.R.A.S. 


Tr is a far ery from Gotama the Buddha to Mr. William 
Morris; but it will be the object of these pages to establish 
the succession, not apostolic but literary, linking together the 
Victorian poet and the Indian sage of the fifth century n.c. 
Like the author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” Gotama had an 
ear for 

The gentle music of the bygone years, 

Long past to us with all their hopes and fears. 


But, unlike Mr. Morris, it was with a distinctly ethical 
purpose, and not to fill “an empty day,” that Gotama re-told 
those traditional stories of ancient India which are preserved 
in the Pali Jatakas. One of the stories of the Jitaka-book 
(the story of Illisa') has been “ adapted” by Jewish and by 
Moslem theologians; it has pointed the moral of the 
mediwval monk, and adorned the tale of the tronbadour; and 
in these latter days it has furnished a theme both to un 
American and to an English poet. 

The argument td Mr. Morris's poem of the * Proud King” 
in “The Earthly Paradise” tells how “A certain king, 
blinded by pride, thought that he was more than man, if not 
equal to God; but such a judgment fell on him that none 
knew him for king, and he suffered many things, till im the 
end humbling himself he reguined his kingdom and honour.” 
The incidents of Mr. Morris's poem will be familiar to all; 
but for the sake of clearness in tracing the story back through 
the several forms it has assumed in different ages, I may be 
pardoned for adding that, while the Proud King was bathing, 
his form bad been assumed by an angel,—‘‘an image of the 


1 No, 78 im Famsball’s edition of the Pali text, vol. i. (Triibmer, 1877.) 
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king, in rich apparel, crown and signet-ring,”—who was 
recognized by everybody as their lord, Jovinian. Denied 
courtiers, servants, and his queen, the real king is driven 
with blows from his own palace, and does not regain his 
kingdom and honour until in his deep humiliation he prays 
to God— hie 

Look down, of folly I have had my fill, 

And am but now as first Thou madest me, 

Weak yielding clay to take impress of Thee, 


Then, with a parting admonition as to the omnipotence of 
God, the angel vanishes, and the humbled Jovinian is again 
hailed as king. 

This story of “The Proud King,” like the old French 
Moralité “ L’orgueil et présomption de l’empereur Jovinian,” 
is taken direct from a thirteenth-century story-book, the 
“Gesta Romanorum,”! ‘This treasury of old stories was com- 
piled by a monk, or monks, in usu predicatorum ; and it is 
important to note that it was in their hands that the story 
was first made to inculcate the Virtue of humility and to serve 
as & warning against the deadly sin of pride. In the kindred 
Old English Romance? entitled « Robert of Cysille” (the 
original of Longfellow’s poem “Count Robert of Sicily ”), 
this lesson is even more emphatically taught. For here the 
proud king’s tribulation springs from his sneering (in 
church !) at the words in the Magnificat, “ He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat and hath exalted the humble eed 


meek.” Doubtless it was the Gest that suggested to Chaucer 
his lines in the Sompnoure’s Tule :-— 


Methinkith they ben like Jovynian, 
Fat as a whal, and walken as a swan, 


Tracing the story further back, we find 


in the Qur'an? this 
verse: “ And we did try Solomon and 


we threw upon his 


* See Herrtage’s edition for the Early Text Societ 1 e 

* See Ellis’s** Specimens of Early English Metrical Rewangeat ites 1a4e), 

9 Palmer’s translation in the ‘* Saered Books of the East," vol. ii, p. 178: 
Burton's “ Arabian Nights,”’ vol. i. p. 42, note 2: Sale’s ** Koran,” p. 344 of the 
1844 edition ; Lane’s ** Selections from the Kar-in " (London, 1879), p. 137, | 
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throne a form; then he turned repentant.” According to 
the interwoven commentary of the Koran and to other Arab 
commentators, this verse refers to the following legend. 
A wife of Solomon having practised idolatry in his palace, 
God punished the king by allowing a demon, Sakhr (or 
Sakhar) by name, to steal the signet-ring on which Solomon's 
kingdom depended. By virtue of this stolen ring Sakhr 
became possessed of the kingdom and sat on the throne in 
the borrowed form of Solomon. The dethroned king mean- 
time, being unrecognized by any of his subjects, wandered 
about begging his bread, until after forty days—which was 
the period during which the idolatry had been practised 
in his palace—the demon Sukbr flew away, throwing the 
ring into the sea, The ring being miraculously found by 
Solomon inside a fish, he recovered his kingdom, and threw 
Sakhr with a great stone tied round his neck into the Lake 
of Tiberias, In later times Sukhr has emerged from the 
Lake us the bottle-imp, caught by the fisherman at the 
beginning of the Arabiun Nights, and has attained more 
modern fume in the hands of Le Sage as “Le Diable 
Boiteux.”” In this latter form the demon is known as 
Asmodeus, a name which carries us back—unlike the Sakhr 
of the Moslems—to the Jowish Talmud. In the Babylonian 
recension of this work, which was completed about 500 a-n., 
Solomon,! unrecognized even in Jerusalem after the loss 
of his ring, is mocked by his own porter and driven with 
blows from his own door, like the proud king Jovinian, 
After many bitter experiences the outcast and despairing 
king throws himself to earth, and in @ passion of tears 
implores the mercy of God whom he has so long forgotten. 
Soon after he finds his ring inside a fish, and is recognized 
aguin by the Sanhedrin (a body, by the way, which probably 
did not exist in Solomon's days), who advise him to beard 
the usurper in his hall, advice which the Sanhedrin have 
the less hesitation in giving when they reflect that the 
pseudo-king always kept his feet concealed in his robes, 


1 See Levi's  Parabeln aw Thalmud," p. 82 et seqq., 2nd edit, Leipaig, 1877, 
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and so was probably a demon. At the sight of the mystic 
ring Asmodeus shrieks aloud and vanishes, while Solomon, 
again sits upon his magic throne, 

Of this “ Talmudie-Koranic fiction” the Gesta Romano- 
rum story (and therefore Mr. Morris's poem of the “ Proud 
King”) is “the manifest descendant,” in the words of the 
late Sir Richard Burton. With greater caution, and perhaps 
more certainty, it may be maintained that the traditions 
are akin, springing from one stock. The interesting fact 
'o the student of comparative folk-lore is the evidence which 
the Jewish, Moslem, and Christian versions together afford 
of the evolution of stories. As in biology, so in folk-lore, 
heredity is tempered by variation adupted to new environ- 
ment. The Jewish Rabbis, who edited the Talmudic version 
(which the monotheist Moslems borrowed directly or in- 
directly), had ever before their eyes the sin of idolatry,—the 
historic weakness of the Chosen People. So the sin which 
the Jewish story punishes is idolatry,—whereas with the 
followers of the lowly Nazarene the deadly sin is pride: 
—‘deposuit potentes de sede et exaltayit humiles,” 

So far as can be determined by comparing the two versions, 
the Koranic story does not appear to be directly borrowed 
from the eristing Talmudic legend,! Both agree, it is true, 
in their main features, including the identification of Solomon 
as the king punished for idolatry; but much greater probability 
attaches to the view that the two are merely parallel or sister 
versions, And though names are not in themselves ‘strong 
evidence, this view is supported by the difference in name of 
the demon who assumes the form of Solomon. As has been 
wae eon a ae ae tom Ta, 
Talmudic version, given in the {earlier} Gemara of the Jerusalem ‘Talmud. rune 
as follows: God said unto Solomon, * Why should tuy crown be on th head ? 
Come down from off my throne!” And therewithal, os Rabbi Jose ben 
Chanina relates, there came down an Angel in the form of Solomon, who bade 
the King come down from the throne amd seated himself thereon, Solomon 
wandered abuut through synag vend schools Tepeating the words (Eccl, i, 1) 
kn, esp sal St ng SE eno 
him with o cane, and act a plate of beans betase him, Then aad be (eal ii. 


10), * This is my portion and reward for all my. ins.” This Jerusalem 
omite nll shorn of the restoration of Selden t6 hex Pica ‘ 
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seen, the demon is called Asmodeus in the Talmud and Sakir 
in Koranic legend. Leaving out of consideration the in- 
teresting question of the origin of “ Asmodens,” it is to be 
observed that the name “Sakhr” is in itself indicative of 
Indian origin. Sakhr is simply the god Cukra of the older 
Indian theology, the archangel Sukka of Pali. And in the 
Pali Jatakas occurs the story of Illisa, who is punished for 
sin and brought to repentance by the archangel Sakka 
assuming his form. Iilisa’s sin, in accordance with the view 
of folk-lore. evolution above laid down, is the sin most deadly 
in the eyes of a Buddhist. It is not pride as in the Christian 
yersions, nor idolatry as in the Tulmud; it is the refusal to 
give alms,—a disposition necessarily abhorrent to the hearts 
of mendicant Buddhist friars, with whom almsgiving is 
ranked as the chief of virtues. 

Stripped of non-essentials, the [llisa-jataka may be sum- 
marized as followa:—lIllisa, the Lord High Treasurer of 
Benares, though a millionaire, was a miser; he had pulled 
down the family almonry, driven the poor from his gates, 
and hoarded his wealth so that it was “‘as a pool haunted by 
ogres.” A niggardly act of his attracts the notice of his 
father, who at death hud been reborn for his charity, ete., 
as the archangel Sakka. Sakka comes down from heaven, 
assumes the form of his miserly son, and proceeds to dis- 
tribute the latter's darling riches. Denied by his friends, 
servants, éhildren, and wife, and eudgelled in his endeavours 
to assert his identity, Illisa is only restored to his former 
estate by the archangel, who says that it was as a pu nishment 
for miserliness that Illisa’s form had been usurped, and that 
unless he repents after this warning he will incur the final 
punishment of death. 

The chain of sequence from the Jataka to Mr. Morris is 
still far from complete, and it may be hoped that scholars 
with a larger knowledge than I can lay claim to, of the 
several literatures in which the story appears, may be willing 
to amplify and extend this sketch. Of peculiar interest 18 
the appearance in Arabic writings of the archangel Sakka 
as Sukhr al Jinni. Reduced by Buddhism from his former 
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dominion as the god Cukra (or Indra): to be simply an 
archangel having sovereignty over the Tavatimsa Heaven, 
Sakku hus been further degraded by monotheism to the 
rank of a devil! 


The following, in chronologieal order, are the several 
forms of the Illisa-jataka :— 

I. Ilisa-jataka, 

Only the Gathds or verses of the Jatukas form part of the 
Buddhist Canon as settled about 400 n.c.; bat tradition says 
that the Affiakathd, or commentary, on the Jataka verses 
was brought by Muhinda to Ceylon in its present state in 
250 n.c., there handed down in Sinhalese till 450 a.p., when 
it was re-translated into Pali. The story of Illisa is there- 
fore part of the commentary only; but the original Canon 
contains the Gdfhd (translated infra) reciting the physical 
characteristics of Illisa, and stating the impossibility of 
deciding which of two claimants was the real Illia. The 
confusion as to identity is therefore as old as the Buddhist 
Pitakus, and had reference to an individual named Iilisa. 
There is no reason to suppose thut the story, of which this 
Gadthd was the catchword, was not substantially the same in 
the year 400 5.c, as the Jataka story in Prof. Fausboll’s 
text (cf. eg. the Maha-Sudassana-Jataka with the earlier 
Maha-Sudassana-Sutta and the Maha-Parinibbana Sutta, as 
showing the tendency of later Buddhist writers ‘merely to 
amplify, not to alter the substance of, earlier compositions), 
I will, however, hazard the speculations (1) that the earliest 
Buddhist form was not so elaborate as that of the present 
Jataka book, and (2) that Buddhism borrowed the tale, with 
Sukka, from pre-Buddhist folk-lore, now lost. (See Rhy 
Davids’ “ Buddhist Birth-Stories” (Tritbner, 1881) for an 
eluborate discussion of the age, history, and place in litera- 
ture, of the Jitaka book.) 


II. The Talmud. 


(i) The Gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud, begun by Rabbi 
Jochanan in 260 a.v. and finished some 50 yeurs lator at 
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Tiberins, contains an account of the usurpation of Solomon's 
throne by an Angel, with a meagre reference to his wandering 
unrecognized among his people, and to his being beaten 
and fed on humble fare. ‘This Jerusalem story is rather an 
incidental reference to, than a complete version of, the 
Jewish legend of Solomon’s dethronement. 

(ii) The Babylonian recension of the Gemara was finished 
by Rabbi Asha’s sons in the year 498 a.p., according 
to Etheridge’s “ Hebrew Literature” (1856). The story ts 
related of King Solomon—the centre round which crystal- 
lized many legends and tales—and of the deri? named 
Asmodeus. I am informed by the learned Talmudic acholara, 
Dr. Friedlander and Dr, Gaster, that, contrary to what 
might be inferred from the specific references in the note 
of Sale to the 38th chapter of the Koran, no such “devil” 
as “Sakhr” is to be found in the Talmud. 


Itt, The Qur'an. 

In the 38th chapter of this book, which was edited shortly 
after Mahomet’s death in 632 a.n., there is an allusion to the 
Talmudic legend. 


TV. Commentators on the Qur'an. 

‘The interest attaching to the commentators’ story is that 
here the Sakka of the Jateka re-appears, in what is practi- 
eally the Babylonian Talmudic version. I am indebted to 
Mr. Kay for the information that the Commentary of 
Zamakhshari, after telling the story about Solomon and 
Sokhr, goea on to say that the most learned commentators 
regard the story as altogether unworthy of credit, and that 
in fact it is only an old wife's tale invented by the Jews. 

Bearing in mind the survival of Sakka in the Moslem 
version, I venture to think that it was only orthodox Judaism 
which had substituted Asmodeus in the adapted Indian story, 
and that the unorthodox Jews of Arabia (to whom Mahomet 
was indebted for no inconsiderable part of his knowledge of 
Judaism) had preserved in a more original form the old 
Indian story of which the Illisa-jataka is the earliest known 
version. 
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~Y. The Gesta Romanorum. 


According to Herrtage’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Karly English version of this well-known book, the date of 
its compilation is about 1300. ‘Thence onward the story has 
suffered little or no change down to the present day. We 
are practically in the dark as to the sources from which this 
book was compiled. But it may well be that the Gesta story 
of King Jovinian was derived from the Talmud legend of 
Solomon through the mediation of converted Jews, such 
as John of Oapua, the translator of the Directorium vite 
Auman. 

As the Illisa-jataka (so far as I am aware) has not yet 
been translated into English, I append a version of it, in the 
hope that it may be of interest not only in the historical 
connection in which I have adduced it, but also for its own 
quaint humour and the graphic incidents with which the 
central idea had been embroidered in India more than two 
thousand years ago. 


Illisajdtake, 

Once on a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, he 
had a Lord High Treasurer who was a millionaire. Now this 
man was a churlish fellow, who hated his fellow-men: he was 
lame and crookbacked, and had a cast in his eye. Moreover, 
he was an unconverted infidel, and a miser. He never gave of 
his store to others nor had any joy of it himself, so that his 
house was like a pool haunted by ogres, whereat none may 
drink or slake their thirst. Yet for seven generations hack 
his ancestors had been bountiful, Biving freely of their best 
to the needy; but when this man succeeded to the office of 
Lord High Treasurer, he broke through the traditions of his 
house. He burned the almonry to the ground, and driving 
away the poor with blows from his door, hoarded his wealth, 

Now the Lord High Treasurer's father, who for his charity 
and other good works had been reborn as the archangel Sakka 
chaneed to be meditating on the blessings his charitablenes, 
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had brought him, and was bending over from heaven to look 
down on earth, when he saw his son behaving with great 
meanness. For the Lord High Treasurer, being thirsty, but 
not wanting to have to share his liquor with any one, had 
sent a slave with a few halfpence to the tavern to buy a 
whole jar of spirits for him. This the miser made the slave 
carry on ahead to the river side, where there was a dense 
thicket. Here he had the jar set down, ordering the slave 
to wait at a distance. Then he filled his cup and fell to 
drinking in solitary happiness, Indignant at this sight, 
Sakka cried, “I will go to my son and teach him that all 
deeds bear their fruits; I will work my son’s conversion 
and make him worthy of rebirth hereafter in the world of 
angels.” So he came down to earth and once more trod the 
ways of men, putting on the semblance of his son, the Lord 
High Treasurer Illisa, with his son’s lameness and humpback 
and squint. In this guise Sakka entered the city and made 
his way to the king's palace, where he bade his coming be 
announced to the king. Ordering him to be admitted, the 
king asked the object of so unexpected a visit. “ Sire,” said 
the pretended Treasurer, “ I have a whole million of money 
stored away in my house. Deign to have it transferred to 
the royal exchequer.” 

** But, we are richer even than your lordship, and have no 
need to take your riches from you.” 

“If your majesty declines, I will give it away as likes 
me best.” 

“ Do so by all means, if you wish,” said the king. 

“ Very good, sire; I will,” said the pretended Illisa, and 
with due obeisance departed from the royal presence to the 
Treasurer's house, All the servants thought it was their 
real master; and he gave orders to the porter that if any 
other person looking like himself should appear and claim 
to be the master of the house, the porter should cudgel 
such a one and throw him out, Then he seated himself 
in state in an inner chamber of the house, and, sending 
for the Lord High Treasurer’s wife, announced his intention 
to be bountiful and to lavish his wealth in charity. Thought 
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wife, children, and servants with one accord: “This is 
indeed a novel mood for him to be in. It’ must be the 
spirits he has been drinking which have made him so 
good-natured and generous to-day.” So he sent for the 
¢rier and bade him proclaim through the city that every 
one who wanted gold and silver or jewels was to come up 
to Iilisa’s house. Accordingly a large crowd speedily 
besieged the gate, all carrying baskets and sacks, Then 
said Sakka, “ Fling open the doors of my treasure-chambers, 
and let each one here take what he will and go his way; 
it ia my free gift to you.” Without a moment's delay the 
crowd seized on the treasure, and piled up heaps of riches 
and filled sacks and vessels with the rich booty ; and away 
they went, laden with their spoils, Now among them was 
a certain countryman who, thoughtfully yoking Illisa’s oxen 
to IIlisa’s cart, loaded it with valuobles, As the fellow 
travelled along the high road on his way from the city, 
he drew near the very thicket where the real Lord Treasurer 
was lying perdu, and sang his praises in these words: 
‘Heaven grant you may live to be a hundred, my good 
lord Illisa! What you've done for me will keep me without 
doing another stroke of work all my life long. Whose 
were these oxen ?—yours. Whose was this cart P—yours, 
Whose the valuables in the cart P—yours too, Never was 
father or mother so generous as you have been.”’ Those 
words filled the Lord High Treasurer with fear and 
trembling, “Why, the fellow is mentioning my name,” 
said he to himself. “Can the king have been distributing 
my wealth to the people?” At the bare thought he 
bounded from the bush, and, recognizing his own oxon 
and cart, seized the oxen by the cord, orying, « Stop, fellow ; 
these oxen and this cart belong to me.” Down leaped the 
man from the cart, angrily exclaiming, “ You rascal | Tilisa, 
the Lord High Treasurer, is giving away his wealth. Who, 
pray, are you?” And he sprang at the Treasurer and 
struck him on the back like a falling thunderbolt, and 
went off with the cart. Tllisa picked himself up, trembling 
in every limb, wiped off the mud, and hurrying after his 
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cart, seized hold of the rein again. Again the countryman 
got down, and seizing Illisa by the hair, beat him about 
the head for some time; then taking him by the throat, 
he flung him heavily upon his face on the road, and drove 
off, Sobered by this rough usage, and filled with the direst 
forebodingsa, Illisa hurried off home. There, seeing folk 
making off with his darling treasures, he fell to laying hands 
on here a man and there a man, shrieking, “Hi! what's 
this? Is the king despoiling me?" And every man he 
laid hands on knocked him down. Bruised and smarting, 
he sought to take refuge in his own house, when the porters 
stopped him with, “Holloa, you rascal! Where might 
you be going?” And first thrashing him soundly with 
bamboos, they took their master by the throat and threw 
him out of doors, “There is none but the king left to 
gee me righted,” groaned Illisa, and betook himself to the 
palace, “Why, oh why, sire,” he cried, “have you 
plundered me like this ?” 

“Nay, it was not I, my Lord Treasurer,” said the king. 
“Did you not yourself come and declare your intention of 
giving your wealth away, if I would not accept itP And 
did you not then send the crier round and carry out your 
threat ?” 

“Oh sire, indeed it was not I that came to you on such 
an errand, Your majesty knows how near and close I 
am, and how I never in my life gave away, if I could help 
it, so much as a drop of oil or a blade of grass. May it 
please your majesty to send for him who has given my 
substance away, and to question him on the matter.” 

Then the king sent for Sakka, And so exactly alike were 
the two that neither the king nor his court could tell which 
was the real Lord High Treasurer. Said the miser Illisa, 
“Who, and what, sire, is this person? J am your majesty’s 
Treasurer.” 

“Well, really I can’t say which is the real Ilisa,” said 
the king. “Is there anybody who can distinguish them 
for certain ” 

"Yes, sire, my wife,” 

J.ua8. 1892, : 
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So the wife was sent for and asked which of the two was 
ber husband. snd she said Sakka was her husband and 
went to his side. Then in turn Tilisa’s children and servants 
were brought in and asked the same question ; and all with 
one accord declared Sakka was the real Lord High Treasurer, 
Here it flashed across Illisa’s mind that he had a wart 
on his head, the existence of which was known only to 
himself and to his barber. So, as a last resource, he asked 
that his barber might be sent for. Accordingly, the barber 
was sent for and asked if he had any private means of 
knowing the real from the false Illisn. “TI could tell, sire,” 
said he, “if I might examine their heads.” 

“Then look at both their heads,” said the king. 

On the instant Sakka caused a wart to rise on his head, a0 
that, nfter examining the two, the barber reported that, os 
both alike had got warts on their heads, he couldn’t for the 
life of him say which was the real man. Hearing his last 
hope thus fail him, the Lord High Treasurer fell into a 
tremble; and such was his anguish at the now inevitable ‘ 
loss of his beloved riches, that down he fell in a swoon, 
Thereupon Sakka put forth his supernatural powers, and, 
rising in the air, addressed the king thence in these words: 
“Not Ilisa am I,O king, but the great Sokka.” Then those 
around dashed water on the temples of the prostrate Tllisa, 
who, recovering, rose to his feet and bowed to the ground 
before Sakka the Archangel. Then said Sakka, “ [lisa, mine 
was the wealth, not thine. Iam thy father; and in my life- 
time I was bountiful toward the poor and rejoiced in doing 
good; wherefore, I am advanced to this high estate and am 
Sakka, the Archangel. But thou, walking not in my foot- 
steps, art a niggard anda miser; thou hast burned my almonry 
to the ground, driven the poor from the gate, and hoarded 
the riches thou didst inherit from me. Thou hast no enjoy- 
ment thereof thyself, nor has any other human being; but 
thy store is become like a pool haunted by ogres whiawani io 
man may alake his thirst. Albeit, if thou wilt rebuild mine 
almonry and show bounty to the poor, it shall be secounted 
to thee for righteousness, But, if thou wilt not rebuild mine 
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almonry and show bounty, then will I strip thee of even that 
which remains to thee, and cleave thy head with the thunder- 
bolt of Indra, and thou shalt die.” ; 

At this threat Illisa, fearing for his life, cried out, “ Hence- 
forth I vow to excel in good works, and chiefly in charity 
to the poor.” And Sakka accepted his promise, and after 
establishing his son in the Commandments and preaching 
the Truth to him from mid-air, departed to his own abode. 
And Illisa proved diligent in almsgiving and other good 
works, and so assured his rebirth hereafter in heaven. 
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Arr. IIL.—A Collection of Kammacdcds. By Hersert 
Baynes, M.R.A.S. 


Havise recently received from Mandalay through the kind- 
ness of an uncle, several interesting and important Buddhist 
MSS. in Pali, Burmese and Shan, I venture to lay before 
the Society a Collection of Kammavacas, some of which, 
though known to European scholars, have hitherto remained 
inedited. 

The first Manuscript is a very handsome copy of the 
Kammavacath in Burmese Ritual, or ‘ tamarind-seed ’ letters 
painted with a thick black resinous gum on 16 leaves of royal 
discarded pasohs, each leaf containing 6 lines each side. 

It begins with the Upasampada or Buddhist Ordination 
Service, which is perhaps the best known of all the Kamma- 
vacas, having been edited by Spiegel in 1841, by Dickson in 
1881, and by Frankfurter in 1883. Then follow eight others, 
namely :-— 

2. Kathinadussam uppannam, ‘the Bestowment of the 
Kathina Robe.’ 

3. Ticivarena avippavasa, ‘the Investiture of a Bhikkhu 
with the three Robes.’ 

4. Sima-sammannitaé samana-samvisi ekuposathi, ‘the 
fixing of a Boundary for the Performance of the Uposatha.’ 

5. Thera-Sammuti, ‘ the Election of an Elder.’ 

6. Nima-Sammuti, ‘naming a Bhikkhu.’ 

7. Vibara-kappiyabhimi-Sammuti, ‘the Dedication of 
a Vihara,’ 

8. Kutivatthu -Sammuti, ‘fixing a Site for a Bhikkhu’s 
Residence.’ | 

9. Nissaya-mutta-Sammuti, ‘Consent to a Release from 
Nissaya.” 


re 
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The first seven are given by Dr. Frankfurter in his Hand- 
book of Pali, but whilst in his MS. the Bestowment of the 
Kathina Robe comes fourth in the series, in mine it occupies - 
the second place. So far as I know, the eighth and ninth 
Kammavacis have never been published. They are as 
follows :— 


VII. 


Sunatu me bhante Samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
samyacikaya kuti kattukamo assimikam attuddesam. So 
samgham kutivatthum olokanam yacati. Yadi samghassa 
pattakallam samgho itthannimaf ca itthannamai ca bhikkhi 
sammanneyya itthannamassa bhikkhuno kutivatthum oloke- 
tum. Esa fatti. 

Sunita me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
samyacikaya kuti kattukimo assimikam attuddesam. So 
samgham kutivatthum olokanam yacati. Samgho itthanna- 
mafi ca itthannamai ca bhikkhum sammannati itthannamassa 
bhikkhuno kutivatthum oloketum, Yassayasmato khamati 
itthannamassa ca itthannamassa ca bhikkhiinam sammuti 
itthannamassa bhikkbuno kutivatthum oloketum so tunhassa, 
yassa nakkhamati, so bhaseyya. 

Sammannita samghena itthannimo ca ithannamo ca 
bhikkhii itthannfimassa bhikkhuno kutivatthum oloketum. 
Khamati samghassa tasma tunhi evam etam dharayamiti. 


Let the Venerable Assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkhu, 
at his own instance, is about to build a house, not by the 
direction of others, for himself to live in, fo he asks the 
Samgha to inspect the site. If it soem meet to the Samgha, 
let it appoint such and such Bhikkhus to inspect the site of 
the house with the said Bhikkhu. This is the motion. 

Venerable Sirs, let the Brotherhood hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu, at his own instance, and not by the direction of 
others, is about to build a house to live in. So he asks the 


Samgha to inspect the site. The Samgha appoints such and 


such Bhikkhus to inspect the site for th i 
Paik or the house with the said 
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Whosoever isin favour of appointing auch and such of the 
Bhikkhus to inspect the site with the said Bhikkho, let him 
be silent ; whosoever does not approve, let him speak. 

Such and such Bhikkhus have been elected by the Samgha 
to inspect the site of the house with the said Bhikkhu. By 
its silence the Samgha approves; thus I understand it. 


In connexion with this Act of the Buddhist Chapter it is 
well to remember the following instructions given in the 
Patimokkha (iv. 6) :— 

Samyiacikaya pana bhikkhuna kutim karnyaminena assa- 
mikum attuddesam paminika kiretabba. Tatr’ idam pami- 
nam, dighaso dvadasa vidatthiyo sugatavidatthiya, tiriyam 
sattantara, bhikkhi abhinetabba vatthudesanaya, tehi bhi- 
kkhihi vatthum desetabbam anarambham saparikkamanam. 
Sarambhe ce bhikkhu vatthusmim aparikkamane samyacikaya 
kutim kareyya, bhikkhii va anabhineyya vatthudesaniya, 
paminam va atikkameyya, samghadiseso. 

If any Bhikkhu, at his own instance, and not by the 
direction of others, should get o house built for himself to 
live in, he must have it built of the following dimensions. 
The length twelve spans of the span of Buddha, the breadth 
inside seyen such spans. He must assemble the priests to lay 
out the site. The site must be laid out by them so as to do 
no damage [i.e. so a8 not to destroy white ants’ nests or the 
abodes of other living things], and so as to have a clear space 
round it sufficient for a cart drawn by a yoke of oxen to pass, 
If any Bhikkhu, at his own instance, gets a house built on 
a site where life will be destroyed, and which has not sufficient 
space around, or if he fails to assemble the Bhikkhus to lay 
out the site, or if he exceed the limits (named above), he is 
guilty of an offence involving temporary separation from the 
Brotherhood. 

Ix. 

Ahom bhante nissayamutta-sammutim icchami, So ‘ham 
bhante samgham nissayamutta-sammutim yacamiti. [ Duti- 
yam pi, tatiyam pi yacitabbo. | 
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Sunata me bhante samgho. Yadi samghassa pattakallam 
gmgho itthannimam bhikkhum nissayamutta-sammutim 
summanneyya. Esa fiatti. = 

Sunitii me bhante samgho, Samgho itthannamam bhik- 
khum nissayamutta-sammutim sammannati. Yassayusmato 
khamati itthanniimassa bhikkhuno nissayamutta-cammuti so 
tunhassa, yassa na kkhamati so bhaseyya. 

Sammata samghena itthannamassa bhikkhuno nissaya- 
mutta-sammuti. Khamati samehossa tasma tunhi, evam 
etam dharayimiti. 


Being desirous, Venerable Sirs, of your consent to a 
release from Nissaya, I hereby ask the Samgha, formally, 
for such release, [This should be asked a second and a 
third time. | 

Venerable Sirs, may the Brotherhood hear me! If it seem 
meet to the Samgha, let it consent to the said Bhikkhu's 
being released from Nissaya, This is the motion. 

Let the Venerable Assembly hear me! The Samgha con- 
sents to the said Bhikkhu’s release from Nissaya, Whosoever 
is in favour of the motion, let him be silent; whosoever does 
not approve, let him speak. 

Release has been granted to the said Bhikkhu by the 


Samghs. By its silence the Samgha approves; thus I 
understand. 


The second MS. consists of 58 Talipat leaves of 5 lines in 
characters which are midway between Burmese and Kam- 
bodian. Like the first it bogins with the Upasampada, Then 
comes what may be called the Act of the Chapter with regard 
to Bhikkhus who have committed offences involving temporary 
separation from the Fraternity. We have, in fact, to deal 
with those questions of Probation, Penance and Rehabilita- 


tion which ore discussed in the first three Khanihakes of tha 
Cullavagga. 
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Suddhantaparivdsa, 


Aham bhante sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajjim. 
Apattipariyantam na janami, rattipariyantam na janami. 
Apattipariyantam na sarami, rattipariyantam na sarami. 
Apattipariyante vematiko, rattipariyante vematiko. So *ham 
bhante samgham tasam Apattinam suddhantaparivasam 
yacaimi. 

Sunatu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannimo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghiadisesa apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko. So samgham tasam dpattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yacati. Yadi samghassa pattakallam 
samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno tasam@pattinam suddhanta- 
parivasam dadeyya. 

Esa jfatti. 

Supaitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa Apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janiti, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko. So samgham tasam Apattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yacati. Samgho itthannimassa bhi- 
kkhuno tasam @pattinam suddhantaparivasam déti. Yassa- 
yasmato khamati itthannamassa bhikkhuno tisam @pattinam 
suddhantaparivasassa dianam, so tunhassa. Dutiyam pi, 
tatiyam pi etam attham vadami. 

Sunfitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadises& dpattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko. So samgham tasam Apattinam 
suddhantaparivisam yacati. Samgho itthannamassa bhi- 
kkhuno tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam déti. Yassi- 
yasmato khamati itthannamassa bhikkhuno tasam dpattinam 
suddhantaparivasassa dianam, so tunhassa, yassa na kkhamati, 
80 bhaseyya. Tatiyam pi etam attham vadami. 

Sapaitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannimo bhikkhu 
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sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Aputtipariyante vematiko, 
rattiparyante vematiko. So samgham tisam Apattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yacati. Samgho itthannamassa bhi- 
kkhuno tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam deti. Yassa- 
yasmato khamati itthannamassa bhikkhuno taisam fpattinam 
suddhantaparivasassa dinam, so tunhassa, yassa na kkhamati, 
so bhiseyya. Dinno samghena itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasam @pattinam suddhantaparivaso, Khamati samghassa 
tasma tuphi evam etam dhirayami. Pariyasam sammadi- 
yami. Vattam sammadiyami. 

~Aham bhante sambahula samghadisesa fpattiyo apajjim. 
Apattipariyantam na janami, rattipariyantam na janimi. 
Apattipariyantam na sarami, rattipariyantam na sarami. 
Apattipariyante vematiko, rattipariyante vematiko. So "ham 
bhante samgham tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam yicim, 
tassa me samgho tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam udasi. 
So ’ham bhante parivisassimi evadiyam’ aham bhante evadi- 
yatiti mam samgho dhiretu. Vattam nikkhippami. Pari- 
visam nikkhippami. 

Parivasam samatam nitthitam, 


Probation of Complete Purification, 


Venerable Sirs, I have been guilty of many Samghadisesa 
offences, but I am not aware of the degree of the offences 
and am unaware of the duration of the times. I do not 
remember the degree of the offences, nor do I remember 
the duration of the times, I am uncertain as to the de; 
of the offences and as to the duration of the times. So I 
ask the Venerable Assembly for a probation of complete 
purification on account of these offences, 

Let the Venerable Fraternity hear me! A certain Bhikkhu 
has committed numerous offences involving temporary 
separation from the Brotherhood, but he is not aware of 
the degree of the offences and is unaware of the duration 
of the times. He does not remember either the one or 
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the other, and is, im fact, uncertain as to both. So he asks 
the Samgha for a probation of Complete Purification on 
account of these offences. If it seem meet to the Samgha, 
let it impose upon the said Bhikkhu a probation of Complete 
Purification on account of these offences. 

This is the motion. 

’ Venerable Sirs, may the Samgha hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu has committed numerous Samghidisesa offences, 
bat he knows neither the degrees of the offences nor the 
duration of the times. He neither remembers the degree 
nor the duratiop of the times of such offences, and is, in 
fact, uncertain as to both. So he asks the Samgha to impose 
upon him a probation of Complete Purification in respect 
of these offences. The Samgha accordingly imposes upon 
this Bhikkha such probation. Whosoever is in favour of 
the motion, let him be silent, I say the same thing twice, 
nay, thrice. 

Let the venerable Assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkhu 
has been guilty of many Samghadisesa offences, but he 
knows neither the degree of the offences nor the duration 
of the times. Of such offences he cannot call to mind either 
the degree or the duration of the times, and is, in fact, 
uncertain as to both. So he asks the Samgha for a proba- 
tion of Complete Purification on account of such offences. 
Accordingly the Samgha imposes upon him such probation. 
Whoscever is in favour of the motion, let him be silent; 
whoso does not approve, let him speak! I say the same 
thing thrice. 

Venerable Sirs, let the Brotherhood hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu has been guilty of several offences involving 
temporary separation from the Samgha, but he is ignorant 
alike of the degree of the offences and of the duration of 
the times. He does not recollect either, and is, indeed, 
uncertain as to both. So he asks the Samgha for a probation 
of Complete Purification on account of these offences. And 
the Samgha accordingly imposes such probation upon this 
Bhikkhu. Whosoever is in favour of granting to this 
Bhikkhu a probation of complete purification on account 
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of these offences, let him be silent; whoever does not 
approve, let him speak! A probation of Complete Purifica- 
tion has been imposed by the Samgha upon this Bhikkhu 
on account of these offences. By its silence the Samgha 
approves ; thus I understand it. I appreciate the probation, 
yea, I appreciate it in its fulness ! 

Venerable Sirs, I have committed numerous Samghidisesa 
offences, but I am ignorant alike of the degree of the offences 
and of the duration of the times. I recollect neither, and 
am, indeed, uncertain as to both. So I asked the Samgha 
for a probation of Complete Purification on aceount of 
these offences, and the venerable Assembly granted me such 
probation. Having been thus put under probation, let the 
Samgha understand that I will carry it through to the end, 
I keep the probation, yea, I keep it. 

The complete Probation is ended. 


Charattam Manattam. 


_ Abam bhante sambahula samghidisesi apattiyo apajjim. 
Apattipariyantam na janimi, rattipariyantam na janami. 
Apattipariyantam na sarami, rattipariyantam na sarami. 
Apattipariyante vematiko, rattipariyante yematiko, So "ham. 
bhante samgham tasam Apattinam suddhantaparivasam 
Yacim, tassa me samgho tasam Apattinam suddhanta- 
parivasam adasi. So parivutthaparivaso aham bhante 
sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apaj jim. Apaticchannayo, 
So *ham bhante samgham tasam sambahulanam ipattinam 
poticchannanad ca, apaticchannanaii ca, chirattam manattam 
i. 

Supatu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghidisesa iipattiyo aipajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na Janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati, Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko, So simgham tasam fpattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yaci. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasamn apattinam suddhantaparivasam adasi, So parivuttha- 
parivaso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu sambahula samghadiseea 
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apattiyo @pajji. Apaticchanniyo. So samgham tasam 
sambahulainam a@pattinam paticchannanafi ca, apaticchanna- 
nafi ca, charattam manattam yacati. Yadi samghassa patta- 
kallam, samgho itthannaimassa bhikkhuno tasam sambahu- 
lanam apattinam paticchannanai ca, apaticchannanai ca, 
chirattam manattam dadeyya. 

Esa fiatti. 

Sunatu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannaémo bhikkhu 
sambahuli samghidisesa apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janiti, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko, So samgham tasam fpattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yaci. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam adasi. So parivuttha- 
pariviiso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu sambahula samghadisesa 
ipattiyo &pajji. Apaticchannayo. So samgham tasam sam- 
bahulanam apattinam paticchannanaa ca, apaticchannanai 
ca, chirattam manattam yacati. Samgho itthannaimassa 
bhikkhuno tasam sambahulinam apattinam paticchannanai 
ca, apaticchannanai ca, charattam manattam deti. Yassa- 
yasmato khamati itthannimassa bhikkhuno tasam sam- 
bahulinam @pattinam paticchanninai ca, apaticchannanai 
ca, charattam mianattassa danam, so tunhassa, yassa na 
kkhamati, so bhiseyya. Tatiyam pi etam attham vadimi. 

Sunatu me bhante Samgho. Ayam itthannimo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na jinati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati, Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko. So samgham tasam Apattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yaci. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasam fpattinam suddhantaparivasam adasi. So parivuttha- 
parivaso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu sambahulf samghidisesa 
ipattiyo apajji. Apaticchannayo. Sosamgham tasam samba- 
hulanam apattinam paticchanninai ca apaticchannanafi ca, 
chirattam manattam yici. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
taésam sambahulinam apattinam paticchannanafi ca, apaticcha- 
nnanafi ca, charattam minuattam deti. Yassiyasmato 
khamati itthannamassa bhikkhuno tasam sambahulanam 
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bhiseyya. Dinnam samghens itthanndmassa bhikkhuno 
tasam sambahulinam dpattinam paticchannanaii ca, apati- 
echannanaii ca, charattam manattam. Khbamati samghassa 
tasma tunhi, evam etam dharayami. » 208 sale See 
Aham bhante sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajjim. 
Apattipariyantam na janami, rattipariyantam na janami. 
Apattipsriyantam na sarami, rattipariyantam na sarami. 
Apattipariyante vematiko, rattipariyante vematiko. he So 
"ham bhante samgham tasam dpattinam suddhantaparivisam 
yacim, tassa me samgho tasam dpattinam suddhantaparivasam 
adasi. So “ham bhante parivutthaparivaso, aham bhante 
sambahula samghidisesi apattiyo apajjim. Apaticchannayo, 
Se "ham bhante samgham tisam sambahulanam apattinam 
paticchannanaii ca, apaticchannanaii ca, charattam ma 
yacim. Tassa me samgho tasam sambahulanam ‘pattinam 
paticchannanaii ca, apaticchannanaii ca, charattam manattam 
adasi. Soham bhante manattam charami evadiyam’ aban 
bhante evadiyatitimam Samgho dharetu. Vattam nikkhip- 
pami. Ma nikkhippami. 


The Manatta Discipline. ~s 


Veneruble Sirs, I have been guilty of many Samghadisesa 
offences, but I am ignorant alike of the degree of the offences 
- and of the duration of the times. I can recollect neither, 
and am, indeed, uncertain as to both. On account of these 
offences I asked the Samgha for a probation of Complete 
Purification, and the Samgha gave itme. After completing 
this probation I committed numerons unconcealed Samgha- 
disesa offences, so I ask the Samgha, on account of these 
many offences, to impose upon me the Manatta penalty, 
_ Let the venerable assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkhu 
committed many Samghidisesa offences, but being i 
uncertain, and unmindful alike of the degree of the offences 
and of the duration of the times, he asked the Samgha, on 
account of such offences, to impose upon him a probation 
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of Complete Purification. The Samgha accordingly imposed 
upon him such probation. Since completing this probation 
this Bhikkhu has been guilty of many Samghidisesi offences 
which he has not hidden. So he asks the Samgha, on 
account of the many offences, both hidden and unhidden, 
to impose upon him the Manstta penalty. If the Samgha 
is ready, let it impose upon the said Bhikkhu, on account 
of the said hidden and unhidden offences, the said. pees 

This is the motion. 

Venerable Sirs, may the Brotherhood hear me! 

A certain Bhikkhu has been guilty of many Banghaduse 
offences, but he is unaware of the degree of the offences and 
of the duration of the times. He recollects neither, and is, 
in fact, uncertain as to both. He asked and obtained from 
the Samghe a probation of complete purification on account 
of these offences. Since completing this probation he’ has 
committed numerous like offences which he has not concealed, 
so he asks the Samgha, in respect of such numerous offences, 
to impose upon him the Manatta penalty. The Brotherhood 
accordingly gives him such penalty. Whoever is in favour 
of the motion, let him be silent; whosoever does not approve, 
let him speak. I say it thrice. 

Let the venerable assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkbu 
has been guilty of many Samghidisesi offences; but being 
ignorant, unmindful, and uncertain alike as to the degree 
of the offences and as to the duration of the times, he asked 
of the Samgha, and duly obtained from it, a probation of 
Complete Purification. Since completing this probation the 
said Bhikkhu has been guilty of many open offences, involving 
temporary separation from the Brotherhood. On account of 
these many open and hidden offences he asked the Samgha 
for the Manatta penalty. The Samgha accordingly gives the 
said Bhikkhu the said penalty. Whosoever is in favour of 
the motion, let him be silent; on the contrary, let him speak. 

The Manatta penalty has been imposed upon the said 
Bhikkhu by the Samgha on account of these numerous 
offences, concealed and unconcealed. By its silence the 
Samgha approves ; thus I understand it. 
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Venerable Sirs, I have been guilty of many Samghadisesa 
offences; but being ignorant, unmindful and uncertain alike 
of the degree of the offences and of the duration of the times, 
I asked the Samgha for a probation of Complete Purification 
on account of these offences, and my request was granted. 
After undergoing that probation I committed numerous open 
Samghadisesa offences; so I asked the Samgha, on account of 
the said many offences, open and hidden, for the Manatta 
penalty, My request was granted. Let, therefore, the 
Samgha understand, that I will fully undergo the said 
penance, 


I keep it, yea, I keep it! 


Abbhina Kammarica, 


Aham bhante sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajjim. 
Apattipariyantam na janami, rattipariyantam na janami, 
Apattipariyantam na sarami, rattipariyantam na sarami. 
Apattipariyante vematiko, Tattipariyante vematiko. So "ham, 
bhante samghom tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam yacim., 
Tassa me samgho tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam adasi. 
So "ham bhante parivutthaparivaso, aham bhante sambahula 
samghadisesa apattiyo apajjim. Apaticchannayo. So "ham 
bhante samgham tasam sambahulinam apattinam pati- 
echannanaii ca, apaticchannanai ca charattam manattim 
yacim. Tassa me samgho tasam sambahulanam apattinam 
paticchannanai ca, apaticchannanai ea charattam manattam 
adisi, So "ham bhante cinnaminatto samghom abbhinam 
yacami, 

ns me ey Sam gho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
SAMOAhWa SAMPuadisesa Apattiyo apajji. Anattinar; 
ee Decrees oe eae pajji. Apattipariyantam 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. 
rattipariyante vematiko, 


ti. Apattipariyantam na 
A pessipetiyedie vematiko, 
prt x au 

suddhantaparivasam yaci. Sam oho ieuosegceeet bhikkhuno 
tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam adisi. So perivuttha- 
parivaso ayam itthanniimo bhikkhu sambahula samphidisesh 
apattiyo apajji, Apaticchannayo, So samgham tiisam sam- 
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bahulanam @pattinam peticchanninad ca, apatiechannanad 
ca, chirattam manattam yaci. Sameho itthannaimassa bhik- 
khuno tasam sambahulanam @pattinam paticchannanaii ca, 
apaticchannanud ca charattam manattam cinpaminatte aamm- 
gham abbhanam yacati. Yadi samghassa pattakallam sameha 
itthanniimam bhikkhum abbheyya. 

Esa fiatti. 

Sunatu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannimo bhikkhnu 
sambahula samghadisesi Apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na jinati, rattipariyantam na jiniti. Apattipariyantam 
na sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vema- 
tiko, rattipariyante vematiko. Samgham tisam @pattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yaci. Samgho itthannimassa bhikkhuno 
tasam apattinam suddhantaparivasam adisi. So perivutthn- 
parivaso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu sambahuli samghadisesa 
aipattiyo Apajji. Apaticchannayo. So samgham taisam 
eumbahulainam apattinam paticchannanai ca, apaticchanna- 
nafi ea, charattam manattam yaci. Samgho itthannamassa 
bhikkhuno tasam sambahulanam apattinam paticchannanad 
ca, apaticchanniinai ca, chirattam mianattam adasi. So 
eimaminatto samgham abbhinam yacati. Samgho itthanna- 
mam bhikkhum abbheti, Yassiyasmato khamati itthanna- 
massa bhikkhuno abbhanam, so tuhassa, yassa na kkhamati, 
60 bhaseyya, Dutiyam pi etam attham vadami., 

Sunitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sumbahula samghfdisesa &pattiyo fpajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vema- 
tiko, rattipariyante vematiko, So samgham tisam dpattinam 
suddhantaparivisam yaci, Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tiisam Apattinam suddhantaparivasam adasi. So parivuttha- 
parivaso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu sambahula samghadisesa 
apattiyo a@pajji. Apaticchanniyo, So samgham tisam 
simbahulinam apattinam paticchanninadi ca, apaticchanna- 
nai ca, chirattam manuttam yaci. Samgho itthannimassa 
bhikkhuno tiisam sambahulinam apattinam paticchannanai 
es, apaticchannanai ca, chirattam manattam adasi. So 
cinnamanatto samgham abbhinam yacati, Samgho itthanna- 

ia. 1692, 5 
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mam bhikkhum abbheti. Yassiyasmato khamati itthanna- 
massa bhikkhuno abbhanam, 80 tunbassa, yassa ne kkhamati, 
so bhaseyya. Tatiyam pi etam attham vadami. 

Suniitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajji. Apattipariyantam 
na janati, rattipariyantam na janati. Apattipariyantam na 
sarati, rattipariyantam na sarati. Apattipariyante vematiko, 
rattipariyante vematiko. So samgbam tasam fpattinam 
suddhantaparivasam yaci. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tiisam apattinam suddhantaperivasam adisi. So parivuttha- 
parivaso syam ‘tthannamo bhikkhu sambahula samgbadisesa 
Apattiyo apajjt. Apaticchannayo. So samgham tisam sam 
bahulinam apattinam patiechannanafi ca, apaticchanniina ca 
charattam manattam yact. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasam sambahulanam ipattinam paticchannanaii ca, apati- 
echannanai ca charattam manattam adasi. So cinnaminatto 
samgham abbhanam yacati. Samgho itthannamam bhikkham 
abbheti. Yassiyasmato khamati itthannamassa bhikkhano 
abbhinam, 8° tunhassa; yassa na kkhamati, so bhiaseyya. 
Abbhito samghena ayam itthannamo bhikkhu; khamati 
samghassa tasma tunhi; evam etam dharayami. Parisuddho 
aham bhante. Parisuddham silam me parisuddhetimam 
samgho dhareta. 

‘Abbhaina-kammara samatam paripufidam nitthitam. 


The Act of Rehabilitation. 

Venerable Sirs; having been guilty of many offences 
involving temporary separation from the Brotherhood, and 
having been ignorant, unmindful and uncertain alike of the 
dogreé of the offences and of the duration of the times 
I asked the Samgha for s probation of complete purificatio 1 
on account of such offences, and my request was granyad 
After undergoing this probation, Venerable Sirs, I co ; 
many open Samghidisesa offences; so I asked the San 
impose upon me, on account of these numerous ope 
hidden offences, the Manatta penalty, and my requé 
granted. Having been subjected to that discipline, 


ask for rehabilitation. ‘ee! | 










‘ 
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Let the venerable assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkhu 
having been guilty of numerous Samghadisesa offences, and 
having been ignorant, unmindful, and uncertain alike as to 
the degree of the offences and as to the duration of the times, 
asked the Samgha for a probation of complete purification, 
and his request was granted. After undergoing such pro- 
bation the said Bhikkhu committed many open Samghidisesa 
offences, so he asked the Samgha on account of the numerous 
open and hidden offences to put him under the Mianatta 
discipline. His request was granted, and now, having ac- 
complished that penance, he aske the Samgha for rehnbilita- 
tion. If it seem meet to the Samgha, let it rehabilitate the 
said Bhikkhu. 

This is the proposal. 

Venerable Sirs, let the Brotherhood hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu having been guilty of many Samghadisesa offences, 
and having been ignorant, unmindful, and uncertain alike as 
to the degree of the offences and as to the duration of the 
times, asked the Samgha for a probation of complete purifi- 
cation, and his request was granted. Since undergoing that 
probation the said Bhikkhu has been guilty of many Samgha- 
disesa offences, some of which he has hidden, others he has 
_not hidden. For this cause he asked the Samgha for the 
Minatta discipline, and his request was granted. Having 
now accomplished that discipline, he asks the Samgha for 
rehabilitation. The Samgha accordingly rehabilitates the 
gaid Bhikkhu. Whosoever approves of the proposal, let him 
be silent; whoso is not in favour of it, let him speak. I aay 
the same thing twice. 

(Repeated) . . . . . I say the same thing for the 
third time, 

(Repeated down to “speak”).. The said Bhikkhu is re- 
habilitated by the Samgha. By its silence the Samgha 
approves; thus I understand it. 

Venerable Sirs, I am pure. Let the Samgha believe me 
to be pure and my character purified ! 

The complete purificatory Act of Rehabilitation is ended. 
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Ten lacquered Talipat leaves, five lines each side, in- 
Burmese characters, constitute the third MS. It deals 
with probation, penance and rehabilitation, specifying the 
number of days the offences have been concealed. 


Samodhdnaparivdsa. Sth 
Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammisambuddhassa ! 


Sunitu me bhante Samgho. Ayam itthannimo bhikkha 
sambahula samghadisesi Apattiyo apajji. Sambahula apattiyo 
ekahapaticchannayo. Sambahula fpattiyo dasithapatiocha- 
uniyo. So samgham tisam apattinam yi fipattiyo dasiha- 
paticchanniiyo tisam agghena. samodhanaparivasam yacati. 
Yadi samghassa pattakallam samgho itthannaimassa bhi- 
kkhuno tiisam fpattinam ya fpattiyo dasahapaticchannayo 
{asam agghena samodhinaparivisam dadeyya, 

Esai fatti. 

Sunitu me bhante Samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahuli samghidisesa apattiyo ipajji. Sambahuli ipattiyo 
ekahapaticchannayo. Sambahuli jpattiyo dasthapaticcha- 
nnayo, So samgham tisam apattinam ya apattiyo dasaha- 
paticchanniyo tisam agghena samod hanaparivasam yicati. 
Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno  tasum fipattinam ya 
apattiyo dasihapaticchannayo tasam agghena samodhana- 
parivisam deti. Yassiyasmato khamati itthannimasen bhj- 
kkhuno tasam apattinam ya apattiyo dasihapaticchannavo 
tasam agghena samodhanaparivisassa dinam, s0 tunhassa, 
yassa na kkhamati, so bhaseyya, Dutiyam pi etam attham 
yadami. Tatiyam pi etam attham yadami. Dinno samghena 
itthannamassa bhikkhung tisam ipattinam ya dipattiyo 
dasahapaticchannayo tisam agghena sumod hinapariviso, 
Khamati samghassa tasmi tunhi: evam etam dharayamiti. 

Sunatu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa apattivo apajji. Sambahula fipattiyo 
ekahapaticchannayo, Sambahula apattiyo dasahapaticcha- 
nniyo. So samgham tisam Gpattinam ya fipattiyo daizhe- 


paticchannayo tasam agghena samodhanaparivasam yici. 
Samgho itthamamassa bhikkhuno tasam Apattinam ya dpattiyo 
dasthapaticchannayo tasam agghena samodhanapurivisam 
adasi. So parivutthaparivaso ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghidisesa ipattiyo apajji. Apaticchanniyo. 
So samgham tasam @pattinam paticchannanaii ca, apaticcha- 
nnanai ca, charuttam manattam yacati. Yadi samghassa 
pattakallam samgho itthannfmassa bhikkhuno tasarp sam ba- 
hulanam Apattinam paticchanninad ca, apaticchannanad ca, 
chirattam manattam dadeyya. 

Esa fatti. 

Sunitu me bhante samgho. Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghiadisesa apattiyo apajji. Sambahula apattiyo 
ekahapaticchannayo. Sambahuli fipattiyo dasihapaticcha- 
nuayo. So samgham tisam apattinam ya fipattiyo dasihapa- 
ticchannayo tasam agghena samodhinaparivasam  yaci. 
Samgho itthannimassa bhikkhuno tasam Apattinam ya 
fipattiyo dasahapaticchannayo tasam agghena samodhana- 
parivasam adasi. So parivutthaparivaso ayam itthannamo 
bhikkhu sambahula samghadisesa Apattiyo Apajji. Apati- 
echannayo. So samgham tasam sambahulinam &pattinam 
paticchannanaii ca, apaticchannanai ca charattam manattam 
yacati. Samgho itthannamassa bhikkhuno tasam sambahu- 
lanam Apattinam paticchannanai ca, apaticchannandi ca 
charattam minattam deti. Yassiyasmato khamati itthanna- 
massa bhikkhuno tasam sambahulanam fpattinam patiecha- 
nnanai ca, apaticchannanai ca chirattam manattassa dinam, 
so tunhassa, yassa na kkhamati, so bhaseyya. Dutiyam etam 
attham vadami. Dinno samghena itthannamassa bhikkhuno 
tasam sambahulinam Apattinam paticchanninai ca, apati- 
echannanafi ca charattam manattam. Khamati samghassa 
tasma tunhi; evam etam dharayamiti. 

Sunitu me bhante samgho, Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa apattiyo apajji. Sambabula fipattiyo 
ekahapaticchannayo, Sambahula ‘pattiyo dasthapaticcha- 
nnfyo, So samgham tasam apattinam ya aipattiyo dasahapa- 
ticchannayo tasam agghena samodbanaparivasam = yact. 
Samgho itthannfimassa bhikkhuno tasam Apattinam ye 
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apattiyo dasahapaticchannayo tisam agghena samodhana- 
parivasam adasi. So parivutthaparivaso ayam itthannamo 
bhikkhu sambahula samghadises’ dpattiyo apajji. Apati- 
echannayo. So samgham tasam sambahulanam apattinam 
paticchannanaii ca, apaticchannanan ca charattam manattam 
yaci, Samgho itthannamassa blikkhuno tasam sambahu- 
lanam d@pattinam paticchannanai ca, apaticchannanai ca 
chirattam manattam adasi. So cinnamanatto samgham 
abbhanam yacati. Yadi ‘samghassa pattakallam samgho 
itthannamam bhikkhum abbheyya. 

Esa fiatti. 

Sunatu me bhante samgho, Ayam itthannamo bhikkhu 
sambahula samghadisesa Apattiyo apajji. Sambahula apattiyo 
ekihapaticchannayo, Sambahuli apattiyo dasahapaticchan- 
Gyo: tasam agghena samodhanaparivasam yaci. Samgho 
itthannamassa bhikkhuno tisam apattinam ya Gpattiyo dasa- 
hapaticchannayo tasam agghena samodhanaparivasam adasi. 
So parivutthaparivaso ayam itthannimo bhikkhu sambahula 
samghidisesa apattiyo Gpajji: apaticchannayo. So samgham 
tasam sambahulanam Apattinam paticchannanai ca, apati- 
echannanaf ca charattam minattam yaci. Samgho itthan- 
namassa bhikkhuno tasam sambahulainam fpattinam pati- 
echanninaii ca, apaticchannanai ca charattam manattem 
adasi. So cinnaminatto samgham abbhanam  yacati. 
Samgho itthannimam bhikkhum abbheti. Yassiyasmato 
khamati itthannamassa bhikkhuno abbhanam, so tunhassa, 
ya na kkhamati, so bhaseyya. 

Datiyam pi etam attham vadami. Tatiyam pi etam attham 
vadami. Abbhito samghena itthannamo bhikkhu: khamati 
samghassa tasma tunhi; evam etam dhirayamiti. 

Parivasam sammadiyami. Vattam sammidiyami. Dutiyam 
pi, tatiyam pi sunkrimvrat. Parivasam nikkbhippami. Vat- 
tam nikkhippimi. Dutiyam pi, tatiyam pi sunkrimyrat. 
Manattam sammadiyami. Vattam sammadiyimi. Dutiyam 
Pi, tatiyam pi sunkrimvrat. Manattam nikkhippami, vattam 
ae anaes pi, tatiyam pi sunkrimvrat, Imina 
pu ena va bhave ami ’ ‘ 
Labbhitva na varam. ee ee 


Nibbanam papughi! 
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The Act of the Chapter. 





Probation and Penance, 





Praise be to the blessed One, the holy One, to him who has 
arrived at the knowledge of all Truth ! 


Venerable Sirs, let the Brotherhood hear me! A 
certain Bhikkhu has committed numerous offences involving 
temporary separation from the Samgha, some of which he 
has concealed for one day and others for ten days. So he 
asks the Samgha for an inclusive probation on account of 
the offences which he has concealed for ten days. If it 
seem meet to the Samgha, let it impose upon him an 
inclusive probation on account of the offences which he 
has hidden for ten days. 

This is the motion. 

Let the Venerable Assembly hear me! Acertain Bhikkhu 
has been guilty of many Samghadisesa offences. Several he 
has hidden for one day, several for ten days; and he asks the 
Samgha for an inclusive probation on account of the offences 
which he has hidden for ten days. The Brotherhood imposes 
upon this Bhikkhu an inclusive probation on account of the 
offences which he has hidden for ten days. Whosoever is in 
favour of granting an inclusive probation to this Bhikkhu on 
account of the offences which have been hidden for ten days, 
let him be silent; on the contrary, let him speak! I say it 
twice, I say it thrice. 

On account of the offences which he has concealed for ten 
days, the Samgha has imposed upon the said Bhikkhu an 
inclusive probation. By its silence the Samgha approves. 
Thus I understand it. 

Reverend Sirs, may the Samgha hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu has been guilty of many Samghadisesa offences, 
some of which he has hidden for one day and others for ten 
days. On account of those concealed for ten days he asked 
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the Samgha for an inclusive probation, and the Samgha im- 
posed upon him such probation. Since undergoing this 
probation he has committed numerous offences, involving 
temporary separation from the Brotherhood, which he has 
not concealed. He therefore asks the Sumgha for the 
Manatta penalty in respect of the offences which he hus 
hidden and has not hidden. If the Samgha is ready, let it 
impose upon the said Bhikkhu, in respect of the many offences 
hidden and not hidden, the Manatta penalty. 

This is the motion. 

Let the Venerable Assembly hear me! A certain Bhikkhu 
has committed numerous Samghidisesa offences, and has con- 
cealed many for one day, many for ten days. He asked the 
Brotherhood for an inclusive probation on account of the 
offences which he had concealed for ten days, and the Samgha 
accordingly imposed upon him such probation. After com- 
pleting this probation the said Bhikkhu was guilty of many 
Samghadisesa offences which he did not conceal, and he now 
asks the Samgha for the Manatta discipline in respect of the 
many open and hidden offences. The Samgha accordingly 
imposes upon the said Bhikkhu on account of those numerous 
hidden and unconcealed offences the Manatta penalty. Who- 
soever is in favour of the motion, let him be silent; on the 
contrary, let him speak! I say the same thing twice, 

In respect of the numerous offences, concealed and un- 
concealed, the Samgha has imposed upon this Bhikkhu the 
Manatta penalty. By its silence the Samgha approves. Thus 
T understand. 

Reverend Sirs, let the Assembly hear me! A certain 
Bhikkhu having been guilty of numerous Samghidisesa 
offences, many of which he hid for one day, many for ten 
days, asked the Samgha, on account of the offences which he 
concealed for ten days, for an inclusive probation, and his 
request was granted. After undergoing that probation the 
said Bhikkhu committed numerous Samghadisesa offences 
which he did not hide; so he asked the Samgha, on account 
of the many offences hidden and unhidden, for the Manatta 
discipline, and his request was granted. Having fulfilled 
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that penance, he now asks the Samgha for rehabilitation. If 
the Samgha is ready, let it rehabilitate the said Bhikkhu. 

This is the motion. , 

Let the Venerable Assembly hear me! Having been guilty 
of many Samghiidisesa offences, several of which he concealed 
for one day and several for ten days, a certain Bhikkhu asked 
the Samgha for an inclusive probation, and the Assembly 
granted such probation in respect of the offences he had 
hidden for ten days. After undergoing that probation he 
was guilty of many Samghidisesa offences which he did not 
hide; so he asked the Samgha, on account of the many open 
and hidden offences, to impose upon him the Minatta penalty, 
and his request was granted. Having completed that 
penance, he now asks the Samgha for rehabilitation. The 
Samgha accordingly rehabilitates the said Bhikkhu. | 

Whosoever is in favour of rehabilitating the said Bhikkhu, 
let him be silent; on the contrary, let him speak! I say the 
same thing twice, nay, thrice. 

The said Bhikkhu is rehabilitated by the Samgha, By its 
silence the Samgha approves; thus I understand. 

I appreciate the probation, yea, I appreciate it. [To be 
repeated a second anda third time.] I keep the probation, 
yea, I keep it. To be repeated twice, nay, thrice. I appre- 
ciate the penance, yea, I appreciate it. To be repeated twice, 
nay, thrice. I keep the penance, yea, I keep it. To be 
repeated twice, nay, thrice. By this Act the evil nature 
departs and the good survives ; having thus received (rehabi- 
litation), attain nothing better than Nirvana! 

A noteworthy fact about this Manuscript is the sudden 
appearance of a Burmese word in the Pali text. Sunkrimerat 
seems to be equivalent to rattabbo. 

With the exception of the Bhikkhu’s first confession, the 
next MS. is almost identical with the preceding. It is 
written on eleven leaves of lacquered royal pasohs, in letters 
of the tamarind-seed form. 
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Samodhdnaparirdsa. 
Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhassa ! 


Aham bhante sambahula samghidisesa dpattiyo apajjim. 
Sambahula apattiyo ekahapaticchanniyo. Sambahula apattiyo 
dvibapaticchannayo. Sambabula apattiyo tihapaticchannayo. 
Sambahula apattiyo catihapaticchannayo. Sambahula apat- 
tiyo paiicahapaticchannayo. Sambahula apattiyo chahapatic- 
channayo. Sambahula fpattiyo sattahapaticchannayo. Sam- . 
bahuli apattiyo atthahapaticchannayo. Sambahuli apattiyo 
navahapaticchannayo. Sambahula apattiyo dasahapaticchan- 
nayo. Soham bhante samgham tasam apattinam ya dpattiyo 
dasahapaticchanniyo tisam agghena samodhanaparivisam 
yacimi. Tikkhattum yicitabbo. 

(Then follows the Kammavaca as in the preceding MS.) 


Venerable Sirs, I have been guilty of numerous offences 
involving temporary separation from the Brotherhood. 
Many I have hidden for one day, many for two days, several 
for three days, several for four days, many for five days, 
many for six days, several for seven days, several for eight 
days, many for nine days and many for ten days. So I ask, 
reverend Sirs, the Samgha to impose upon me, on account 
of the offences which I have hidden for ten days, an 
Inclusive Probation. 

To be asked three times. 

In the first two Kammavicas the question is only put 
once (fiattidutiya), but in those of Probation and Penance 
it is always put thrice (fiatticatuttha). The latter form is 
also used in those Acts of the Chapter which deal with the 
minor disciplinary proceedings, namely :-— 


(a) Tajjaniya Kamma (Act of Rebuke). 

(8) Nissaya Kamma (Act of Subordination), 

(y) Pabbajaniya Kamma (Act of Banishment), 
(6) Patisiraniya Kamma (Act of Reconciliation), 
(e) Ukkhepaniya Kammas (Acts of Suspension), 








Avr. IV.—Bharidatta Jataka Vatthu. By R. F. Sr. 
Axprew St. Jonx, M.A. 
Preratory RemMarKs. 


urs translation has been made from a Burmese copy printed 
at the Hanthawati Press, Rangoon, but there is nothing to 


show whence the text was taken, I have also made use 


of a manuscript taken from the Mandalay Library, and now 
at the India Office. The gatha, which in many places seem 
to be imperfect, are not given in the shape of gathi in the 
Mandalay copy. In some cases the Burmese translation was 
redundant, and in others defective, so in translating them, 
though not a Pali scholar, I have done my best to stick to 
the Pali text, receiving some valuable assistance from Prof. 
Rhys Davids, The Jataka is No. 647 in the Ceylon List, and 
what is called one of the Greater Jataka, probably composed 
at a Inte date, as it refers to the Pandara Jataka, No. 521 
[vol. v. p. 75, of Fausbéll], which I have translated in a 
note from another Burmese source. 

The object of this very remarkable Jataka is to set forth 
the general wickedness of Brahmans and the arguments in 
their favour given by Kanarittha, who in a former birth 
had been a sacrificial Brahman, which arguments are refuted 
at length by the Bodhisat Bhiridatta. There are two points 
to which I would draw special attention, which may throw 
light on the date or period at which it was composed. 

lst. In the twenty-first stanza of the first discourse (F. 
157) there is a reference to certain practices in the country 
of Kamboja, which apparently has no connexion with what 
goes before. 

2nd, The appellation of the snuke-charmer—Alampayano. 
A derivative of this word, viz. Alampay, is now used in 
Burmese to denote a person who is skilled in eatching 
snakes (ride Judson's Dictionary), and it may be argued 
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that this word was taken from the name of this snake- 
charmer celebrated in Jataka-lore. I think, however, that 
there is evidence to show that it was not the man’s proper 
name, but the name of the trade, for I find that the words 
used by the snake-charmer himself in relating the story 
of the Garula are, Alampayanamantanima “ the charms 
of a anake-charmer.” 

The word, therefore, I take it, has its derivation from 
Alam implying full, sufficient, and piya drinking or having 
drunk. It may also be noted that the same word occurs 
in the Sudhammacari Stories, which I have given in Folk 
Dwre Journal, vol. vii. part iv. p. 311, and that the Princess 
Suodhamma-cari is said to have been the daughter of Madda, 
a Raja of Kamboja. , 

It is much to be regretted that books which appear to 
be published by the “Text-book Committee of Rangoon” 
are not more carefully edited. They are full of errors, 

P.5.—Since the above was written Professor Fausbdll hag 
had the very great kindness to favour me with a copy of his 
transcript of the Pali verses of this Jitaka, It would have 
been impossible without his aid, so graciously given, to 
restore the right reading of many of them. 


Bucrmatra JATARA, 
(From the Burmese.) 


Cuarrer I, (Nagara,) 


One day, when the most excellent Buddha was residing 
in the Jétavana Monastery, he came into the hall, and, 
sitting down, looked round at the Rahans assembled there, 
Seeing amongst them some laymen who were keeping the 
fast-day, he took them as the subject of his discourse, and 
said, “‘O devout laymen, ye do well in keeping the fust ; but, 
inasmuch as ye have me to give you instruction, you must 
not think overmuch of your devoutness, for in past times 
there have been others who, though they had no teacher, 
relinquished great wealth in order to keep the fust,” 
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At their request he then related the following birth-story : 

In times long past, when Brahmadatta reigned in Bara- 
nasi, he appointed his eldest son to be Uparaja; but, seeing 
that he had accumulated much wealth and many adherents, 
he feared that he might become a source of danger to the 
throne, and said, “Dear son, I pray you depart into some 
other country, until I shall have passed away, when you 
can return and assume the royal estate, which is your in- 
heritance.”” The Prince, obedient to his father’s commands, 
left his country as a solitary wanderer, and took up his 
abode in a hut in a valley near the river Yamuna, where 
he assumed the garb of an ascetic, living on the fruits 
which he found in the forest. At that time a certain 
Naga Indy,' who had lost her husband, came up from Naga 
land, and, seeing the Prince’s footprints on the river shore, 
followed them till she came to the hut. The Prince being 
absent, in search of fruit, she entered, and, seeing his couch 
of dead leaves and other utensils, reasoned thus with herself : 
“This hut belongs to a hermit: I will try him in order 
to find out whether he be a real ascetic, or only some person 
who is pretending to be one. If he be a real ascetic he 
will have no carnal desires and refuse to sleep on a couch 
that is adorned. If, however, he does recline on it, he will 
not be a real hermit, and will be willing to become my 
husband and dwell with me in this forest.” She then went 
down to Naga land, and, bringing thence some fairy flowers, 
spread them on the couch and withdrew. 

In the cool of the evening the Prince came back to his 
hut, and, seeing the flowers, exclaimed, “* Who on earth can 
have done this?” He then made his supper and fell asleep 
upon the bed with sensations of delight. In the morning 
he got up, and, having swept out his cell, went again in 
search of fruits. When he was gone, the Nagini came again, 
and, seeing that the flowers were faded and crushed, suid, 
‘“‘Eyvidently this is no hermit, but a man of ordinary pas- 
sions?’ She then removed the old flowers and strewed the 


1 The Pali is matopatika nigamagavika. 
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couch with fresh ones. The second night the Prince was 
again very much astonished, but slept on the couch. In 
the morning he went out and concealed himself in the 
bushes near his hut to watch, and, on seeing the lovely 
Wagini, came out full of love for her, and asked her who 
she was. The lady replied, “My lord, I am a Nagini, and 
my husband is dead, Whence come you, my lord?” The 
Prince told her that he was the son of the Raja of Baranasi, 
and proposed that they should dwell together. The Nagint 
at once agreed, and caused a splendid fairy palace to spring 
up, in which they dwelt with all manner of delights, In 
due course the Nagini bore a son, whom they named Sagara, 
because he was born near the sea; and when he was able 
to run, she had a daughter, whom they called Samuddaja 
for the same reason. 

Not many years after this a hunter of Baranasi came 
thut way, and, recognizing the Prince, told him all thot was 
going on. He told the Prince he would tell the Raja all 
about him, but, on reaching Baranasi, found that the Raja 
was dead. On the seventh day after his decease the funeral 
took place, and then the nobles consulted, saying, “Sirs, 
a country that is kingless cannot ward off the thorns of 
strife, and as we know not where our Prince is, we are 
powerless. We had better make ready the consecrated car! 
and send it forth in search of a king.” Whilst they were 
thus deliberating, the hunter returned and reported his 
diseoyery. As soon as the nobles heard the news, they 
rewarded the hunter, and proceeded with a great retinue 
as the hunter directed them. On reaching the Prince's 
dwelling, they told the Prince that he must. return with 
them and take up the reins of government. Upon this 
the Prince went to his wife and said, “ Lady, my father has 
departed this life for that of the Devas, and the nobles 
have come to ask me to assume the royal estate: let us both 
go and reign in Daranasi, which is twelve yojana in extent; 
you, my queen, will be the chief of 16,000 ladies.’ But 


1 Conseeruted chariot (phussaratho}, in which have been oh 
elements (mahibhita), vi. earth, air, fire, water. Placed the four reat 
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she answered, “My lord Raja, I cannot, for I am endowed 
with a poison (or flame) which shows itself on the slightest 
feeling of irritation, and though I feel strongly that I ought 
to live with my husband, yet if I were to accompany him 
and anything were to arouse my anger, those who were the 
cause would be reduced to fine ashes: for this reason I cannot 
go with you.” Next morning she entreated him as follows : 
My dear lord, since I cannot accompany you, and these 
children of ours, though Nagas, are still to a certain extent 
human, be kind to them, if you really love me. Being of 
a race that lives in the waters, they are very tender, and 
cannot bear the rays of the sun; cause therefore, I pray 
you, that they make vessels to hold water, in which they may 
be conveyed, and when they arrive at Birinasi have a tank 
made for them to sport in.” Having thus spoken, she passed 
round him by the right hand and, after saluting him and 
embracing both the children, departed weeping to serpent- 
land, 

So the Raja, heavy at heart and with brimming eyes, 
went forth from their palace to where the nobles were 
waiting for him, and when they had poured over him the 
water of consecration, he directed them to prepore the vessels 
in which to carry his children. When the vessels had 
been prepared, he directed that they should be placed on 
wheels und filled with water. In course of time they got to 
Baranasi, which was decorated for the occasion, and remained 
for seven days in a great pavilion surrounded by singers 
and dancers, whilst the nobles drank aweet liquora.'!' The 
Raja then ordered a lotus tank* to be made for the children 
to play in. 

One day, when they were letting the water into the tank, 
a tortoise got in by accident, and being unable to get out 
concealed himself there. When the Prince and Princess 
were swimming about, one day, it put its head above the 
water and looked ot them. The children, seeing the tortoise, 
fled in terror to their father, and told him there was a 

( Mihipanam, great enjoyment, or big drink. 
2 Pokkhoropi. 


7.8.8. 1802, 
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demon in the tank. The King summoned his attendants, 
and ordered that the tortoise should be caught. When it 
was found and brought, and the children declared that it 
was the demon that had frightened them, he ordered that 
it should be punished. | 

One nobleman suggested that it ought to be pounded in 
a mortar, another said that it ought to be boiled and eaten, 
another that it should be roasted; but one noble who was 
afraid of water, suggested that it should be thrown into 
a whirlpool in the river Yamuna. On hearing this, the 
tortoise put out its head and said, “O Raja, what have 
I done? It would be o terrible punishment to throw me 
into a whirlpool, and Lam ready to undergo any punishment 
rather than that.” 

The King, being very angry, at once ordered that the 
tortoise should be thrown into the whirlpool, and when the 
sentence had been executed, the tortoise was sucked down 
by the current to serpent-land. 

Just then a son of Dhatarattha, the Naga king, was 
sporting in the whirlpool, and seeing the tortoise, ordered 
it to be seized; whereupon the tortoise, who saw himself 
in a worse plight, cried put, “ Friends, why do you, who 
are the servants of Dhatarattha, treat me so ronghly ? Tam 
an ambassador’ from the Raja of Baranasi, named Citta- 
ofila, and he has sent me to inform your lord Dhatarattha 
that he wishes to give him his daughter in marriage. Take 
me before your Raji.” When the Naga youths heard this, 
they took him before the Raja. But the Raja was displeased 
and said, “The Raja of Baranasi ought not to have sent 
such an ugly fellow as this as his ambassador.” 

The tortoise called out, “O Raja of tho Nigas, why 
do you say this? Ought an ambassador to be as tall ne 
a palm tree?* Ambassadors, whether they be tall or short 
are estimated after the manner in which they perform thats 
duties. © Raja, my master the King of Baranasi has many 
ambassadors: on land he employs men, and in the is. 


' Dito, an emissary, 
= Tilo, Corypha, 
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birds; I am Cittaciija the tortoise, no ¢ommon tortoise, 
but a nobleman and bosom friend of the Raji; do not 
revile me.” | 

Then the King of the Nagas inquired on what business 
he had been sent, and the tortoise answered, “ My lord, our 
master has made friends with all the kings who are on the 
face of the earth, but has not yet made an alliance with 
Dhatarattha, the King of the Nagas; he is, however, willing 
to give you his daughter Samuddaja in marriage, and ordered 
me to come to your majesty and inform you. Do not delay, 
O Raja, but send some messengers with me to arrange the 
day for the wedding.” 

Dhatarattha, being pleased at this speech, summoned some 
of the Naga youths, and directed them to go to Barinasi 
und arrange the wedding. So they went with the tortoise; 
but just before they got to Baranasi, the tortoise, seeing 
a pool of water handy, slipped into it and bid himself under 
pretence of gathering lilies as a present. After waiting 
some time for the tortoise, they went on, and taking human 
form went into the presence of the Raja. 

The King asked them why they had come and they 
answered, “ Your Majesty, we have been sent by Dhata- 
rattha, the King of the Nagas, and we trust that your 
Majesty is in good health.” The Raja then asked them 
what special business they had been sent on, and they 
said : 

1, Yom kafici ratanam atthi Dhatarattha-mivesane, 
Sabbani te upayantu; Dhitaram dehi Najino. 
« Whatever treasure there is in Dhatarattha’s palace, 
Let all by thee be acquired; thy daughter give to the 
Raja.” 
On the King hearing this, he was enraged, and answeréd : 


2. Na no vivaho nagehi katapubbo kudacanam 
Tam vivaham osamyuttam,' katham amhe karomase. 


1 Asamyuttam, acconling to B.M.5., means a dgstial union, 
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"Not we a wedding with serpents contracted ever 
aforetime, 

That wedding, that improper union, how can we 
(human) perform it?” 


Hearing this, the Naga youths thought, “ Of a truth this 
Tiaja belongs not to s race that is suitable to match with 
our King Dhatarattha, and yet he sent his ambassador 
Cittactila to say he would give his daughter: we must 
display our power, and frighten this King of Baranasi, who 
hos insulted our Raja.” So they said ; 


3. Jivitam nina mocattam’ rattham va manujadhipa 
Na hi nage kupitamhi ciram jivanti tadisa. 
“Surely now, both life and kingdom are rejected by 
thee, Raja, 
Should the serpent-king be angry, such as thou art 
would not live long.” 


4. Yo tvam deva manussosi iddhimantam? aniddhima 
Varunassa niyam puttam Yamunam atimafifasi, 


"Thou, who art of men a ruler, him almighty, thou 
so puny, 

Varuna’s own son, Yamunii,® do’st thou purposely 
insult then ? 


The Raja of Barinasi exclaimed : 


5. Nitimafifiami rajinam Dhatarattham yasassinam 
Dhatarattho hi naganam bahiinam api issaro, 


“Indeed I despise not your king Dhatarattha the 
famous, 
Dhatarattho, forsooth, of Niga-hordes many the ruler.” 


: ae B.M.S. reads cattam. 
= Burmese Accor given by Childers as muperniterally powerful, it is not eo 
mee the Burmese translates as beneath Yamuna, and not as 9 
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6. Ahi mah@oubhavo pi na me dhitaram araho 
Khattiya ca Videhinam abhijata Samuddaja. 
“A serpent, though he be mighty, is not of my 
daughter worthy ; 
A princess she of Videhas, high-born lady Samuddaja.” 


On hearing this, the young Nagas were very wroth and 
seid, “Though we could now slay the King of Barinasi, 
with the breath of our nostrils, since we are under our 
master's order to arrange a marriage and not commit 
destruction, it will not be right for us to do so; so we will 
go and report the matter to our Lord.” They therefore 
returned to serpent-land, and on arrival there the Serpent 
King questioned them, saying, “ Dear sirs, how is it? 
Have you brought the Princess SamuddajaP” The enraged 
messengers answered, O Haja, you sent us to the King 
of Baranpasi without knowing the truth of the matter; if 
you are angry and desire to slay us, do it here in serpent- 
land. The Raja of Barayasi was puffed up with pride and 
reviled thee.” Thereupon the Serpent King cried: 


7. Kambalassatara utthentu sabbe nage nivedaya 
Larayasim pavajjantu ma ea kifei vihethayun. 
“Let the Kambals' and Assatars rise, the serpent hordes 
(quickly) inform, 
Baranasi let them invade, but let them not hurt any one.” 


When all the serpent tribes had assembled, they said, “O 


Raja, if we are to go to Baranasi and slay no one, what 
are we todo?” And the Raja answered : 


8. Nivesanesu sobbhesu rathiya caccaresa ca, 
Rukkhaggesu ca lambantu vitata torapesu ca, 
“Tuto the houses, the gardens, into the streets and the 
markets, 
Upon the trees, too, entwining, spreading yourselves 
in the gateways.” 


1 The Kambalo (a woollen cloth) and Assntaro (mules) were Nagi tribes. 


10. 


1L. 


13. 
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- Aham pi sabbesetena mahata sumaham puram == 


Parikkhipissam bhogehi Kasinam janayam bhayam ti. 

“I too, white-shining all over, enormous, to this 
spreading city, 

On all sides enwrapt by my coils, to Kasi-men I will 
cause terror.” 


Tasea tam vacanom sutva uraga ‘nekavannino 

Biarayasim pavejimsu na ca kaiici vihethayun ti. 

“The instant they heard his order, those serpents of 
various hue, 

Baripasi city pervade, but never a one do they injure,” 


Nivesanesu sobbhesu rathiya caccaresu ca 
Rukkhagesu ca lambimsu vitata toranesu ca. 


“Into the houses, the gardens, into the streets and the 
markets, 

Upon the trees too they twisted, spreading themselves 
on the gates too.” 


Te su desvina lambanta puthu kandimsu nariyo 
Nage sondikate! disva passasante muhum muhum, 


“On these, when they saw them entwining, great was 
the wailing of women: 

The snakes" hoods distended beholding, their hissings 
repeated in rage,"" 

Baranasim pavyadhita atura samapajjatha 

Baha paggayha pakkandum dhitaram dehi Rajino. 

“In Baranasi then, the people sore stricken with terror 
and dread, ) 

Cried with their hands clasped in 


prayer, ‘Thy daughter 
give to the Raja.’ ”? fs ae 


; Sopdtibate fs translated in B.M. having their Aoods « 
ei verses (10 to La) i wines ear 
from Professor Fausball's MS. aad cs fs the Mant re olive, Tat tre 


in the Mandalay 
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Thus they spread themselves all over the city of Barinasi 
in the houses, the streets, and water-tanka, at midnight. 

And the four young Nagas who had acted as ambassadors, 
twining their bodies round the legs of the couch on which 
the King was sleeping, spread out their hoods and showed 
their fangs and hissed loud enough to split his head. 
Dhatarattha the Naga King, too, overshadowed the whole _ 
city. Those who woke up in the night and stretched out 
their hands or feet felt nothing but hissing serpents, and 
shricked out “Alas! the serpents, the serpents.” Some 
struck lights, and looking out saw the serpents writhing 
and twining themselves all over the gates and battlements 
and with one voice shrieked and wailed, So the whole city 
was in confusion, and when the day dawned, all the people, 
from the King downwards, were in a state of terror and 
eried out, “O great Lord of the Nagas, why do you thus 
torment us?” ‘The serpents answered, “ Your king sent 
an ambassador to our king promising his daughter in 
marriage, and afterwards treated our ambassadors with 
contumely, acting deceitfully and treating our king as 
though he were nought but a brute beast; verily if your 
king gives not his daughter to our king, we will destroy 
this city and all its inhabitants.” 

On hearing this, the people answered, “O great Nagas, 
be not afraid, but open a road for us to go to the palace 
and we will entreat our king.” So the Nagas allowed them 
to pass, and the people assembled at the door of the palace 
and wept with a great lamentation, The Queen, too, with 
all the ladies of the palace, cried out, “O Raja, give your 
duughter Samuddaja to the King of the Niigas.” The four 
young Nagas round the King’s couch cried out, “Give, 
give ra 

So the King of Biranasi was atricken with terror and 
shrieked out thrice, “I will give my daughter Sumuddaja 
to Dhatarattha the king of the Nagas.” 

When he had uttered these words, oll the Nagas retired 


L ‘This is the rough translation of verses 10 to 15. 
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to a distance of three leagues from Barapasi and dwelt in 
u city which they had built for the purpose; they also sent 
suitable presents for the Princess. The Raja of Baranasi 
received the presents and informed the messengers that he 
would send his daughter in due state. THe then sent for 
Samoddaja and taking her to an upper chamber in a turret 
of the palace, opened the window, and said, “My darling 
daughter, look at that beautiful city. I am going to give 
you in marriage to the Raja of that city, where you will be 
a queen. It is not far from here, and when you call to 
mind your parents, it will be easy to return and see them.’ 
Having thus spoken persuasively, he caused her to wash 
her head, and when she had been decked in jewels and rich 
garments, he sent her in a carriage! with a retinue of nobles, 
The nobles of the Nagas also came out to meet her with 
great honour. They then entered the Naga city and 
presented her to the King, who sent them back to Baranasi 
with rich presents. The King of the Nagas placed the 
Princess in a splendid palace on a magnificent couch sur- 
rounded by Naga damsels in human form, where she soon 
fell into a deep sleep. 

Then Dhatarattha, accompanied by all his hosts, departed 
thence to serpent-land, and when the Princess woke up and 
saw all the Naga palaces and gardens, which were like those 
in the land of the Devas, she inquired of her attendunts, 
saying, “This country is very splendid and not like my 
own native land, whose country is it?’ and they answered 
“Lady, it is the city of your lord and husband, Dhatarattha, 
the King of the Nagas; it is not suitable for those who have 
not acquired merit, Since you have Bequired merit, you 
have obtained this fairy dwelling-place and wealth.”” King 
Dhatarattha issued a proclamation to be made by bent of 
drum throughout all serpent-land, saying, “ Let no one dare 
show himself to Queen Samuddaja in serpent form.” So 
the Princess dwelt happily with Raja Dhatarattha, unaware 
that she was not in the country of men. ie] 


1 Paticchananyoggam, ferrin fone yrmre, 
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Cuarrer II. (Uposatha.) 


Now in due course Queen Samuddaja bore a son to Dhata- 
rattha, and as he was very beautiful, he was called Sudassana. 
Again, she bore another, who was named Datta. He was 
the Bodhisat. After this she bore Subhoga, and then a 
fourth, who was called Arittha. Up to that time Queen 
Samuddaja did not know that she was in serpent-land; but 
one day some one said to the little Arittha, “ Your mother 
is not a Naga, but a human being;’’ so he determined to 
put her to the test, and one day when at her breast he 
changed himself into serpent form and coiled his tail round 
his mother’s instep. When the Queen saw this, she was 
terrified, and, shrieking, struck him to the earth with her 
hand, and one of her finger nails happening to injure his 
eye, he became blind in that eye, and the blood ran out. 
Dhatarattha, hearing the Queen cry out, asked what was 
the matter, and hearing what Prince Arittha had done, 
threatened to have him slain. But Queen Samuddaja said, 
“© Raja, one of his eyes is put out, do not punish him 
further, be merciful I pray you.” So the Raja, out of love 
for his Queen, pardoned him. From that day Queen 
Samuddaja knew that she was in serpent-land, and her 
son Arittha was called Kanarittha.' 

Now when the Prince was grown up, their father divided 
his country into five parts, and gave them each a division 
with a proper retinue. He kept one division for himself. 
Sudassana, Subhoga and. Kanirittha used to come once a 
month to see their father, but Datta came every fortnight, 
and if there was any difficult question, he would solve it.° 
When he went with his father to Viripakkha,® he also solved 
any difficult questions that were asked, One day Viri- 
pakkha went with all the Naga hosts to Tavatimsa to do 
homage to Sakko, and a difficult question was mooted. 
When no one was able to solve it, the Bodhisat Datta 


1 Kai A 
2 ie ate sivas use the Sanskrit form prepa for the Pali word 


he, 
* Virdpakkho, the King of all Nagas and Regent of the West. 
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explained it, at which Sakko was delighted, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
son, Datta, you are as full of wisdom as the earth is thick, 
from henceforth you shall be called Bhiri-datta.”! 

From that day he remained in attendance on Sakko.? 
Seeing Sakko in his palace, called Vejayanta, surrounded 
by beautiful fairies dressed in goodly apparel and covered 
with jewels, he was desirous of becoming a Deva, and 
thought, ‘‘ What advantage is there in being a raw-flesh® 
eating Naga? I will return to serpent-land and keep the 
fast-days.” So he returned to serpent-land, and said, “ Dear 
father and mother, I intend to keep the fast-days.” They 
answered, “ Dear son, do as you wish, but, if you keep them 
outside serpent-land, on the surface of the earth, there will 
be danger.” The Bodhisat answered, “Good, I will keep 
them in a quiet garden in serpent-land.” 

However, whilst thus engaged, the young Naga girls 
surrounded him, playing on various instruments, and dis- 
turbed him; so he said, “I cannot keep the fast properly 
here, I will go to the country of men;” but, fearing that 
his parents might prevent him, he called his wives and 
said, “Ladies, I intend to go to the country of men and 
coiling myself round an ant hill at the foot of a banyan tree 
on the banks of the Yamuna, keep a fourfold fast: on the 
morning of the following day come with all your retinue 
and musicians, and conduct me back to serpent-lund.” 
Having thus instructed them, he went and coiled himself 
on the top of an ant hill and reflected thus, “If any one 
desires to take my skin, my sinews, my bone or my blood, 
let him do so.” Then, making himself rigid like the log 
of a harrow, he kept the fast. When Aruna sent forth 
his rays, the Naga women came as directed and conducted 
him back to Niga-land, and in this manner he fasted 
many times. : 

1 Phiri in Pali means both serth and wisdom, 


3 The Bormese form of Sakko is Sikri. ‘The Sanskrit form Sokra adapted 
—— by changing a toi, which makes it ¢hi-kya, i.e, “He who Arete a dhe? 
ot 


2 I find the Pali word is manduka bhakkhens frey-eating, "The mi 
eccurred through the similarity of the Burmese words chk firs, sad Ol sais 
Bo, green and raw being the same word, grom-frog became raw-fleah, . 
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Cuarrex III. (Nagarapacesana.) 

Now at that time there dwelt in a village near the gate 
of Baranasi a Brahman (named Nesida), who, with his son 
Somadatta, used to get his living by killing deer. One day 
this Brahman, not being able to find even @ lizard, said, 
“Dear son Somadatta, if we go home empty-handed, your 
mother will scold.” Just then they came close to the place 
where the Bodhisat was fasting and went down to the 
Yamuna to drink. On coming up they saw the track of 
a deer, so the Brahman said to his son, “ Somadatta, I see 
the footprints of a deer, stand still for a little and I will 
shoot it. Then taking his bow and arrows, he remained on 
the watch at the foot of a tree. The deer came down to 
drink and the Brahman shot at it, but it made off, leaving 
traces of its blood. Tho two hunters followed it up, and 
when they found it, the sun was just setting, and they arrived 
at the banyan tree where the Bodhisat was fasting. They 
agreed that they would go no further that night, and, 
haying hid away the carcase of the deer, climbed into the 
tree. In the morning the Brahman woke up, and just 
then the Naga ladies had come to escort Bhiiridatta back 
to serpent-land. Hearing the sound of their music, he 
tried to waken his son Somadatta, but being unable, he 
let him sleep and went alone, and going up to the Bodhisat 
aaid ;} 


14, Pupphibhiharassa vanassa majjhe 
Ko lohitakkho vihalantaranso 
Ka kambukaytradhara suvattha 
Titthanti nariyo dasa vandamana. 
“Tn the midst of a forest full of flowers ft for offerings, 
Who is this red-eyed, mighty, broad-chested one ? 
Who these gold-bedeckt, well-adorned ones, 
Thes women, thy slaves, who stand in obeisance ?” 


1 The Pali stanzas, if any, are wanting in the sg mcr ee but are given 
split up in the Burmese MS. ; as undur by Professor ball. 
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15. Ko tvam brahabihu vanassa majjhe 
Virocasi ghatasitto va aggi 
Maha-Sakko afiataro ‘si yakkho 
Udahu nago 'si mahanubhavo ti. 
“Who art thou, strong-armed one, in midst of this 
forest ? 
Beanteons (I ween art thou) as butter-fed fire. 
Art Sakko or some other Yakkho?! 
Or art thou a Naga of great might P” 


The Bodhisat answered : 


16. Nago ham asmi iddhima tejasi durabhikkamo 
Dasseyyum tejasi kuddho phitiim janspadam api. 
“ A Naga I am, of great power, in glory surpassing, 
Should I bite with my poison in wrath, e’en prosperous 
townships (would be destroyed).”2 


17. Samuddaja ti me mata Dhatarattho ca me pita 
Sudassana kanittho ’smi Bhiridattati mam vidu. 


“Samuddaja is my mother, Dhatarattha too my father, 
Suddassana my younger brother, Bhiridatta ‘tis they 
call me.” 


After he had said this, he reflected, “This Brahman is 
a cruel old fellow; if he were to point me out to a anake- 
charmer, I should incur great danger. I will therefore carry 
him off to serpent-land and endow him with great wealth, 
and so be able to continue my fasts in security,” He there- 
fore said to the Brahman, “ Come with me to serpent-land 
and see all its delights. I will give you great wealth,” 
The Brahman answered, “My lord, I am not alone, but 
my son is up in the tree; if he may come too, I will go.” 
After saying, “ Call your son,” the Bodhisat said - 


1 Yakkho, a superhuman being. 


* The Burmese MS. supplies bhaama bhar j 
| gosta PP tae reyya would become ashes, Teja 
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18. Yam gambhiram sadivattam rahadam bhasmam 
avekkhasi 
Esa dibbo mamaviso aneka-sata-poriso.! 
“This profound and ever-boiling pool, so dread, behold 
(I pray you), 
"Tis my supernatural dwelling, deeper than a hundred 
fathoms,” 


19. Mayiira kofica bhiradam nilodam vana-majjhato 
Yamunam pavisa mabhito khemam vakavantam sivam. 


“ Peacock and heron rejoicing, dark water in midst of 
the wood, 

Yamuna plunge into without fear, ’tis a realm of bliss 
and delight.” 


He then bore away both father and son to serpent-land, 
and on arriving there they changed their human appearance 
to that of fairies, The Bodhisat gave them much riches 
and five hundred fairy wives. So the two Brahmans enjoyed 
great wealth and the Bodhisat was able to keep his fasts. 
Every half-moon he came to see his father and mother 
and preach the law; then he went to the Brahmans and 
inquired after their health and wishes. 

One day the old Brahman, after about a year had passed, 
felt unhappy, and wishing to return to the country of men, 
began to feel as if serpent-land were hell, and all the 
beautiful ornamented palaces like prisons, and the lovely 
Naga girls like devils; so he determined to go and talk to 
Somadatta, On getting there he said, “ Dear son, are you 
happy here?”  Somadatta replied, “ Dear father, why 
should I not be happy? are you not happy too?” His 
father answered, “Dear son, it is long since I have seen 
your mother, brothers, and sisters, I am unhappy, let us 
go away.” At first Somndatta refused; but os his father 
besought him, he at Inst consented, The old Brahman 
thought, “If I tell Bhiiridatta that T am unhappy, he will 


1 Poriso, Hit. « man, whose height represents a fathom. 
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heap opal on me, Fae ood jo ee 

wealth and splendour, and ask him why he relinquishes 
them to go and fast on earth. If he says that he fasts in 
order to go to Deva-land, I will say that we too must go 
back in order to get permission from our relatives to become 
ascetics: if I put it in this way, he will not be able to refuse, 
but will give me permission to return to earth.” Shortly 
after this Bhiridatta came, and the old Brahman said: 

“Bhiridatta, in thy kingdom, this land complete in 
every way.” ' 


21. Sama samanta parito bahuta tagara mahi 
Indagopaka saichanna sobbati harituttama. 


“ Where, ever through the live long year, this Jand of 
many tagra trees, 

With golden fireflies o’erspread, is bright with new 
sprung grass.” 


22. Rammani vana-cetyani ramma hamsiipakiyita 
Opuppha paduma titthanti pokkharafio sunimmita. 


“ Delightful are its sacred places; pleasant is it with the 
sound of wild fowl. 

Covered with lotus buds, in it abundant water tanks 
well fashioned lie.” 


23. Atthamsa-sukata thamba sabbe veluriyamaya 
Sahassa- thamba pasida pira kafiiahi jotare. 


s oe well-wrought eight-faced posts, all made of 


precious stone, 


Thy thousand-pillared palace stands, full of fair virgins, 
dazzling bright.” 


t Verse 20 of Fansbdll's eatha is not in the Mandal 
to fit in anywhere, but is replaced by the half stanza ad MS. and does not seem, 


* Bhoridatta tava bhavane ayam mahi sama eamanta parito," 
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“ Thou hast a fairy palace, acquired by thy merit ; 
So boundless, auspicious, agreeable, all else exceeding 
in bliss.” 
25. Majifie Sahassanettassa yimanam nabhikamkhasi 
Iddhi hi tasam vipula Sakkasséva jiitimato ti. 
“ Methinks thou canst not want even the palace of the 
King of Gods, 
For thy wondrous power is even great as his.” 
On hearing these stanzas Bhiiridatta said, 
26. Manasapi na pattabbo anubhavo jutimato 
Pancarayam ananam va indinam vasavattinam.} 
“Friend Brabman, do not say this; my wealth is far less 
than that of Sakko; it is like comparing a mustard seed 
with Mount (Sinneru) Meru, my wealth being the mustard 
seed. We are but servants of Sakko, and ought not to be 
put in comparison with him.” 


97. Tam vimanam abhijjhiys amaranam sukkhesinam 
Uposatham upavasanto semi yammika-muddhaneti. 


“Wishing to obtain that palace everlasting, ever peaceful, 
On the fast day, doing penance, I lie coiled upon an ant 
hill.” 


Hearing this the Brahman, thinking with joy that he 
would get his desire, answered : 
28. Aham ca migam esano saputto pavasim vanam 
‘Tam mam matam va jivam va nabhivedanti fiataka. 


“T too in pursuit of a deer with my son came into this _ 


wood, 
He and I, dead or alive, our nearest relatives know not.” 


1 ‘The Mandalay MS. gives a different reading of last line, viz. : 
yamaninayp indinam vasavattinam yasassapi amhikam yaso ma agghati 


= 
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29. Amantaye Bhiridattam Kasi-puttam yasassinam 
Taya no samanuiifiata api passamu fatake, 
«'T let thee know, Bhiiridatta, O noble scion of Kasi, 


Tf thou wilt give us permission, once more we shall see 
our kinsfolk.” 


To this the Bodhisat replied : 


30, Eso vata me chando yam va sesi mam antike 
Na hi etadisa kama sulabha honti manuse. 
“Yea, tis indeed my desire that you should dwell in my 
presence ; 


For not forsooth are such pleasures with ease obtained 
by all mortals.” 


31. Sace tvam icchaye vatthum mama kamehi piijito 
Maya tvam samanuiiiato sotthim passihi fiatake, 
“But if thou desirest not to dwell with my delights 
duly honoured, 


To thee I give free permission in safety to see thy kins- 
folk,” 


The Bodhisat then presented the Brahman with a ruby 
wishing ring that would grant all his desires, and said: 


32. Dhiray’ imam manim dibbam pasu putte ca vindati 
Arogo sukhito hoti gacchevadiya brahmana, 
“He who bears this fairy ruby flocks and herds and sons 
possesses, 
Free from sickness, happy is he; taking it, depart, O 
Brahman,” 


The Brahman replied : 


33. Kusalam patinandimi Bhiridatta vaco tava 
Pabbajissimi jinno 'smi na kame abhipatthaye, 
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“Health and thanks to thee I offer, Bhiiridatta, for thy 
kindness ; 
I intend to be a hermit, old I am and nought desire [."! 


The Bodhisat then said: “O Brahman, since you are 
determined to be an ascetic, so be it; but if at any time 
through inability to carry out your vows, you relinquish 
that life, come to me, without fear, and I will give you 
great wealth.” 

“Bhoridatta, Prince of Nagas,” said the Brahman, “ your 
words are very pleasant: in the hour of need I will certainly 
come to you for help.” 

The Bodhisat then summoned some Naga youths and 
directed them to conduct the Brahman and his son back 
to the country of men; so they took them close to the city 
of Baranasi and left them. The Brahman then said to his 
son, “ Dear Somadat, this is the spot where I killed the deer, 
and here I slew a wild boar;” and thus conversing about 
the old familiar haunts, they came to a pool of water, in 
which they proceeded to bathe; and as soon as they went 
into the water, their fairy garments disappeared, and their 
old garments came in place of them, and their bows and 
arrows. Then Somadatta wept and said, “Father, to what 
misery we have returned after so much magnificence!” 
But the old Brahman replied, “Son, be not afraid, deer 
are not scarce in the forest, and we can still get our liveli- 
hood by killing them.’? Thus conversing they arrived at 
their home. 

When Somadatia’s mother heard that her husband and 
son had arrived, she ran out to meet them, and, bringing 
them into the house, set food and drink before them. When 
he had eaten and drunk, he fell asleep, and then she said 
to her son, “ Dear Somadat, you and your father have been 
absent for a long time, what city have you been residing 
in?” He said, “Dearest mother, Bhiiridatta, the King of 
the Serpents, carried us both off to his country, but, though 


1 24, 35, 36, and 37, are not given as githa in the Burmese version. 
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we enjoyed great wealth and pleasure there, we were un- 
happy and have come back.” “If that is true,” said the 
Brahmaness, “have you brought any precious stones with 
you?” “No,” said Somadat, “we have brought none.” 
“Didn't the Serpent King give you a single thing?” asked 
the mother. “He offered my father a ruby ring, mother, 
but he would not take it; and I heard him tell the Serpent 
King that os soon as he got back to earth, he would turn 
hermit.” “Ah!” said the Brahmaness, “he has forsaken 
his wife and family oll these long years, and I have had 
all the trouble of feeding the houschold, whilst he has been 
enjoying himself, and now he wants to become a hermit!” 
So in a furious passion she began to belabour her husband 
with the stirring stick, saying, “Heh! Brahman, what do 
you mean by coming back from Bhiridatta’s country after 
refusing the wishing ring? You are going to be a hermit, 
are you? Very well, get out of my house sharp, will 
you!” 

The Brahman cried out, “ Madam, do not get into such 
& passion; deer are not scarce in the forest. I will practise 
my calling as a hunter, and support you and your family,’ 
He then went off with his son into the forest. 

Now at that time a Garula was perched on the top of 
a silk cotton tree in a forest on the shore of the southern 
ocean, flapping its wings, by which means it divided 
the waters and seized a Naga that was below. In those 
days the Garujas did not know the proper way of seizing 
a Naga, and used to seize them by the head: but 
afterwards, through the advice of a hermit, which is 
related in the Pandara Jitaka,' they learnt to seize 


1 The Pandara Jitaka is to be found in Jiitnka, vol. ¥. p. 75, and the 
version from the Maniratenapon is attached to this asa ie ah — 
In the country of Barinasi, when Brahmadat wos king, 600 sailors werg 
wrecked in the sea, and, by the force of the wind, one of them was carried to 
Karan harbour, On account of his emaciated body, people said, “ This 
necetic is a — of small requirementa,"’ so they kept him. inking that he 
was now well off, and to keep up his character, when they offered him znrmmente 
he declined them, The people, thinking it was impossible to find a» more 
abstemioua man, had a great regard for him and built him a cell, and he was known 
oe wide as the ““ Naked one of Karampira™ ({RKarampira acelaka). A prince 
of the Nagas and a prince of the Garulas used to come and worship him, and one 
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them by the tail. This Garula, however, not knowing the 
right way, seized this Naga by the head, and carried it 
off wriggling to the Himavanta forest. There was also at 
that time in the country of Kiisi an ascetic Brahman, who 
dwelt occasionally in a cell in the Himavanta, near which 
there was a great banyan tree, and as this hermit was sitting 
at the foot of the tree, the Garula flew past with the Naga. 
The Naga twisted its tail round the branches of the banyan 
tree, but the strength of the Garula was such that it carried 
off the tree with the Naga, without being aware that it 
had done so. The Garula, perched in a tree, devoured the 
Naga’s entrails, and threw the body into the sea, whereupon 
the banyan tree fell with a crash, The Garula looked round 
to see what it was, and thought, “ Why, this must have 
been the banyan tree, that grew by the hermit's cell. I 
must go and find out whether he is angry with me for what 
has been done.” So ho flew down to the hermit’s cell, and, 
having taken up a reverent attitude, said, ““O hermit, what 
is this level spot!" The hermit answered, O Garula, 
"my supporter, a Garula came flying by here with a Naga, 
and as he passed the Naga twisted its tail in the banyan 
tree and it was carried away.” “Is the Garula to be blamed, 
Ohermit?” “No, Garula, the Naga did it in self-defence, 
and is not to be blamed.” “ Reverend Sir, I am that Garula, 
and I am much gratified at the manner in which you have 
replied to my questions; I know a charm that will keep 


day, when #0 , the & said, “We Garnlas when catching Nagas 
are often destroyed by drowning, there must be some sceret couse for this; when 
Naga comes, sk him the reason and let me know." The asewtic agreed, und 
when the Naga came, be questioned him; and the Nigu said, *' If I were to tell 
this, all the future generations of Nigas would be destroyed; but if you will 
ome not to reveal it, I will tell you,"* The ascetic promised, aaying, ‘Ii I 
» may my head bo split in seven!"’ The Naga then said, ‘+ When the Garulas 
are gong to swoop, we make ourselves a thousand cubits long and swallow a 
bers rock and then show fight with our heads, so when the Garulas seize our 
ads they cannot lift us and get drowned ; but if the Garujas seired us by the 
tail and held us upside down, we should vomit the rock."" The hermit, however, 
did not 055753 promise, but told the Garnin, The Garula, therefore, went ond 
seized ihe Naga, and whilst he was being carried off, he told the Garuja how 
he had boon deceived. Tho Garuja took pity on him, and telling him that it 
is always best to keep secrets, let him go. The Naga then wished that the 
ponishment of oath-breaking should befall the hermit, and immediately his head 
eplit into seven pieces and he went to Avici. 
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off all serpents, and will impart it to you for your kindness.” 
The hermit answered, “I have no need for snake-charms, — 
go in peace.” But the Garula insisted and taught him the 


charm. 

There was also at this time a poor Brahman in Baranasi 
who was sore pressed by his creditors, so he went out into 
the forest, saying, “‘It is better that I should die there than 
continuing to live in this wretched manner.” In due course 
he came to this hermit’s cell, and served the hermit in many 
ways, and in return the hermit imparted to him the snake- 
charm, which had been taught him by the Garula, and also 


gave him some of the medicine which had been given him. 


The poor Brahman, having now got a means of livelihood, 
stayed a day or two longer, and then saying he had got the 
rheumatism, and wanted to get medicine for it, took his 
departure. After a short time he arrived at the banks of 
the Yamuna, and went along the road repeating his charm. 
Just then a thousand of Bhiiridatta’s female attendants 
came, bringing with them the great wishing ruby, and, 
whilst they disported in the water, placed it on a sand-bank, 
to give forth its light during the watches of the night. 
At dawn they put on their ornaments, and, surrounding 
the great ruby, displayed their splendour. As the Brahman 
eame up, the Nagas heard him reciting his charm, and, 
thinking he was a Garuls, fled, leaving the ruby, on seeing 
which the Brahman was delighted and carried it off. 

Just then the Brahman, Nesada, and his son, Somadatta, 
came out of the forest, and, seeing the Brahman carrying 
the ruby, he said, “ Dear Somadat, is not this the ruby that 
the Prince Bhiridat offered us?” “ Yes, father, it is the 
very same.” “Then (said Nesada) we will get it by 
stratagem, for he does not know its value.” Somadatta 
answered, “Father, when Prince Bhiridatta offered it to 
you, you refused it; why do you want it now? Perhaps 
the Brahman will be too sharp for you. Do not speak to 
to him, but keep still.” But Nesada answered, “That may 


be, but just see how we shall both try to get round one 
another.” 
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He then said to the snake-charmer : 


38. Manim paggayha mangalam sadhu vittam manoramam 
Selam byafijana-sampannam ko imam manim ajjhagati. 


“Thou who bearest this blest jewel, this good, heart- 
delighting treasure, 

Stone so perfect in appearance, tell me where you found 
this jewel.” 


To which the snake-charmer replied ; 


a9. Lohitakkhitahassahi samanta parivarayam 
Ajja kalam pakham gaccham ajjhagaham manim imam. 


“ By a thousand red-eyed damesels guarded well on every 
quarter, 

This day, on the path I travelled, met I with this 
precious jewel.” 


Then said Nesida, “O snake-charmer, the nature of rubies 
is such that if one looks after and honours them, they bring 
great luck to their owners; but if they are not well looked 
after, they bring harm. You are not the sort of person to 
earry about a ruby, sell it me for a hundred pieces of gold. 
I know how to trent it.” (Nesada had not a hundred pieces 
of gold, but he thought that if he once got it into his 
possession, he would soon get the hundred pieces.) 


40. Supacinno ayam selo accito mahito sada 
Sudharito sunikkhito sabbattha-m-abhisadhaye. 


“Well looked after thia stone, constantly honoured and 
revered, will accomplish every desire.” 


41, Upacara-viponnassa nikkhaye dhiraniya va 
Alam selo vinasiiya paricinno syoniso. 
"To the possessor who neglects it, it will bring destruc- 


tion.” 
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49. Na imom akusalo dibbam manim dhiiretum araho 
Patipajja satam nikkham dehi mam ratanam mamam. 


‘Thou unfortunate one art not worthy to carry this fniry 
stone, take a hundred gold pieces! and give me the ruby.” 


The snake-charmer, however, answered : 


45. Na ca myayam mani keyyo kehi vi ratanehi va 
Selo byanjana-sampanno neva keyyo mani mama. 
“My bright ruby's not for barter, with earth's treasures 
nor for jewels; 


‘Tis a stone of wondrous virtue; no, it can't be bought, 
my ruby.” 


Neadida. 


44, No ce taya mani keyyo kehi eva ratanehi va 
Atha kena mani keyyo tam me akkhahi pucchito. 
“Since, this ruby’s not for barter, for aught else nor 
een for jewels ; 
Then for what wilt trade this ruby? Name a price to 
me who ask you.” 


A lampxiyano. 
45. Yo me samesa mahinagam tejasim duratikkamam 
Tassa dajjam imam selam jalanta-r-iva tejusa, 
“Who shows me the King of Nagas, with his glory 
all excelling 


To that one T’ll give this jewel, with its rays so brightly 
shining.” 


Nesida. 
46. Ko nu brihmana vannena Supanno? patatam? yaro 
Nagam jigimsam anveti anvesam bhakkam attano, 
1 Nikkham=6 snvannas=25 dharonas = 250 phalas, 


* Supanno, the King of Garulas. 
* The Mandalay MS. reads pakkhatam varo more excellent than all winged ones, 


47. 


48. 


40. 


50. 
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“Who art thou, in guise of Brahman? art Supanno 
King of winged ones? 
Dos’t thou seek the longed-for Nagas?” 


Alampdyano. 
Naham dijadhipo' homi na dittho Garulo maya 
Asivisena? atto ti vejja mam brahmagam vidu. 
“No, I am not of birds the ruler; never have I seen 
Garulo.” 
Soake-poison doctor, Brahman, they call me. 


Nesdda. 


Kim me tuyham balam atthi kim sippam vijjate tava 

Kismim va tvam parathaddho uragam na pasayasi. 

“What, I pray, is this thy power? what this art but 
known to thee ? 

On what is it thou reliest that thou fearest not the 
serpent ?” 


Alampayano. 


Araiifiakassa isino cirarattam tapassino 

Supanno kasi* yakkhasivisa-vijjam anuttaram. 

“To a hermit in the forest, who for long time practised 
penance, 

Supanno, who rules o’er ot taueht thi 

To this Kasi man Supanno o weed cr 


poison queller.” 


Tam bhivitam ofifiataram samantam pabbatantare 
Sakkaccam tam upatthisi rattim divam atandito. 


© Thrijo frie born, A Brahman; o bird, which is born twice, first as an egg, 
and then from the egg. : ee 

2 The Mandalsy MS. reads, dsivisena vittoviveenko fhe disspater of surkrs 
poison, which the Rangoon copy translate: : *‘ No Brahman, 1 om no Garula; 
in inct, I have never sen one, but am merely a poor snake-charmer who can 
allay the power of serpents.” 

The Hundalay M3. reads ‘' Kosiyasaa isino,”’ and inserts akkh’ towpAt. 
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ss # That well-practised, perfect, hermit, dwelling all among 
mo the mountains, =. 
=. Reverently I fed and tended, night and day, without — 
remission.” . p: 
i 51. So tada paricinno me vattam va brahmacariyam va wl 
iat Dibbam patukarim mantam kamava bhagava mamam. 
I _ “He, thus served and honoured by me, both as servant 
? and disciple, 
“y This celestial charm imparted, which is wealth and 
ee. pleasure to me,” 


1 


Jy 52. Tyaham mante paratthaddho ni ham bhayami Naginam 
-—_ Acariyo visa-ghatanam Alampayano mam vidu. 
a. “TI then, trusting in these mantras, have no dread or 
: fear of Nagas, . 
is OF all antidotes the master, Alampayano my name is.” 


me Nesada then said to his son: 


- 53. Ganhamase manim tata Somadatta vijanahi 

Ma kiccena sirim pattam kamasa vijabamase, 

a | “Let us take that ruby, dear son ; Somadatta, under- 
a, stand me, 


The with-difficulty-found good, let us willing not 
relinquish.” 


Somadatta, 


54. Sakam nivesanam pattam yo tam Brahmana pijaye 
Evam kalyana-karissa kim moha dubbhim icchasi. 


“To you who arrived at his dwelling, O Brahman, he 
gave nought but honour 

"Gainst one who has thus been so gracious, why foolish 
wish to transgress ?”” 


55. Sace tvam dhana-kamosi Bhiridattam padissati 
Tam eva gantva yacassu bahum dassati te dhanam, 
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Bhiridatta, 


To him then, going, thy wishes relate, and he'll give hy 


thee great wealth.” 
Nesdda, 


56. Hatthagatam pattagatam nikkhittam khaditum varam 


57. 


59. 


‘Ma no sanditthiko attho Somadatta upacchaga. 

“The food that has come to your hand or your cup ’tis 
better to eat, 

The good that is laid at our feet, Somadatta, let us not 
lose.” 

Somadatta. 

Paccati niraye ghore mahissam avadiyati' 

Mittadiibhi hitacc@gi jivare cipi sussare. 

“He boileth in a fearful hell, the earth also swallows 
him, 

The false friend loseth all his gains, e’en though he 


save his life he wastes.”’ 


Sace hi dhanakamo ’si Bhiiridatto padassasi 

Majfifie attakatam vesam na ciram vedayissasiti. ' 

“Tf in truth thou long’st for riches, go and reverence 
Bhiridatta ; 

Well I know our evil doings will e’er long bring retri- 
bution.” 


Nesada, 
Mahayafiiam yajitvina evam sujjhanti brahmana 
Mabayafifiam yajissima evam mokkhima papeka. 
“ By performing sacrifices Brahmans cleanse themselves 
from evil, 
We a sacrifice will make and thus blot out our many 
misdeeds.” * 


‘1 The above is Fansboll’s reading, bat the Mandalay MS. has Mahi yama pi 


the earth and Yiima noailow. 


virati, 
3 60 and 61 not given as gath’, but as above. 
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Then said Somadatta, “I will flee from thee, for I can- 
not remain with one who can do such evil deeds.” So with 
a mighty cry he called on the Devas to witness that he 
could no longer remain with so base a father, and fled into 
the Himavanta forest, where he became a hermit and attained 
so much merit that he at last migrated to the Brahma 
heavens. | 

Nesada, thinking that his son had gone home, and 
that the snake-charmer was heavy of heart, said, “ Friend 
snake-charmer, do not be unhappy, I will show you Bhiri- 
datta the Naga Prince.” He then took him to where 
Bhiridatta was fasting, and when they got there, and saw 


him on the top of the ant hill, he stopped and suid, pointing 
at him: 


62. Ganhah ’etam mahinagam adhar ’etam manim mama 
Indagopaka-vannabha yassa lohitako siro, 


“Take thou then this mighty serpent, bring to me thy 
precious jewel, 

Like fire-flies sparklingly brilliant is his head with its 
glowing eyes.” 


63. Kappaso pi curass eva eso kiyassa dissati 
Vammikaggagato seti tam tvam ganbabi brahmana.! 
* Like well-carded cotton, I ween, his body is seen there, 


On an ant hill’s summit he sleeps, him do thou seize 
then, O Brahman,” 


Hearing this, Bhiiridatta opened his eyes, and beholding 
Nesida, thought, “That man wishes to do me a mischief 
whilst I am fasting. I took both him and his son to Naga- 
land, and when they wished to depart, I offered them precious 
stones, but he would not take them, and now he has come 
with this snake-charmer. If I were to show my wrath to 
this Brahman, who is so treacherous to his friends, my 


} The Mandalay MS. has ka issuti Ai é 4 f 
AER: idalay «0 Jo paddissati Ais body is to be seen; Pausbill, 
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fasting would be of no avail. It is better to pursue this 
course of religious duties than to be irritated. If this serpent- 
charmer wishes to cut me in twain, let him do so: if he 
desirés to cook me, he may do 80; or toast me on a spit, 
he may do so: I will not be angry. If I were to look 
at those two, in my wrath, they would melt like cakes of 
honey; but I will not, and if they smite me, yet will I 
not be enraged.” Then, closing his eyes in fixed determina- 
tion, he withdrew his head into his coils and lay motionless. 

Then said Nesada again, ‘ Snake-charmer, seize this 
serpent and give me the ruby.” Whereupon the snake- 
charmer in delight threw him the ruby, saying, “Take it, 
brother.” But the ruby slipped through his fingers and 
falling to the earth, disappeared, going back to serpent-land. 
When Nesida saw that the ruby was gone and his son 
too, and that he had also lost his friend Bhiiridatta, he 
said, “ Alas! I have greatly erred in not listening to the 
advice of my son,” and he wept bitterly. 


64. Ath’ osadhehi dibbehi japam manta-padani ca 
Evam tam asakhi sattham katva porittam attano.! 


The snake:charmer then, having smeared himself all over 
with ointment to protect him, and having recited his charm, 
approached the Bodhisat, and seizing him by the tail, 
grasped him firmly by the head. He then opened his 
mouth, and having put drugs into it, spat into it. 

The Bodhisat, however, for fear that he might lose the 
merit of his religious duties, remained unangered and with 
closed eyes. 

Then the snake-charmer held him by the tail, and shaking 
his head downwards, caused him to vomit, and then laying 
him at full length, kneaded him like a piece of leather. 


1 The Mandalay MS. does not give 8. 64, but reads: 
dibbossdhehi attano sariram makkhetva 
htokam khiditva attano kayam paribbhositva 
dibba mautam jappente isattam tpasmikamitya 
rute gahetve Vaddhyitva sisam dalusie 
nianto asea mukham vivaritva osacdham 
itva mukhe khelath pakkbipi. 
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Then again taking him by the tail he banged him up and 
down, like one who washes clothes. Still, though the 
Bodhisat underwent all this misery, he showed no anger. 
The snake-charmer having thus taken all the strength out 
of him, and woven a basket of canes, put him into it. As 
the body of the Naga Prince was larger than the basket, 
the snake-charmer pressed him into it with his heel, and 
having thus forced him into it, carried him off to the neigh- 
bouring village, where he summoned the people to see a 
performance. When the people were assembled, he cried out, 
“Come forth, prince of serpents.” The Bodhisat, thinking 
that it would be better to come out and dance, so that the 
Brahman might get a considerable amount of money, and 
then release him, came forth and did all that the snake- 
charmer ordered him to do, When the people saw him go 
through this performance, there was not a dry eye amongst 
them, and they threw their gold and silver ornaments to the 
Brahman: and in that village alone he got property worth 
a thousand pieces. 

Now it happened that when the snake-charmer caught 
Bhiridatta, he had determined to let him go again, 
after he had accumulated a thousand pieces of silver; but 
being a covetous man, he broke this good intention, and 
having made a handsome decorated cage and purchased 
a comfortable carriage, he went from town to town, sur- 
rounded by many followers, and at last arrived at the city 
of Baranasi. He fed Bhitridatta on parched corn and honey, 
and caught frogs for him, but the Bodhisat refused to eat, 
seeing that he would not be released; however, the snake. 
charmer made him dance in all the quarters of the city, 
On the 15th day of the month, which was a holiday, he 
obtained permission to give a performance before the Raja 
and tiers of seats were erected on the plain before the 


- Now on the day that Bhiridatta was caught, his mother, 
Samuddaja, dreamt that “A man, with red eyes, cut off 
her right arm with a sword and carried it away strea 


min 
with blood.” She sprang up in terror, feeling for her : 


arm, 
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but finding it was there, knew that it was-only a dream. 

Then she thought this evil dream must portend some great 

calamity to her or her husband, and said, “ Verily, I am 

in great fear for my son Bhiiridatta, for all the others 
are in Naga-land, but he has gone to fast in the 

country of men: I fear that he has been seized by a 

snake-charmer, or a Garula.” On the 15th day after this 

dream she thought, “It is more than half a month since 

Bhiridatta came here; I feel certain some evil has befallen 

him.’ So she began to weep, and ber heart dried up with 

grief. She was always gazing on the roud expecting to 
see him come. After a month had expired her eldest son, 

Sudassana, came to see her, but on account of her grief 

she said nothing to him. So Sudassana, seeing how different 

his reception was, said : 

65, Mamam disvina dyantam sabbe kama-samiddhinam 
Indriyani ahatthani savam jatam mukham tava. 

“Me though thou seest approaching, and though thou 
hast other delights, 

Thy senses are not overjoyed; overcast and dark is 
thy face.” 

66. Padmam yatha hatthagatam panina past madditam 
Savam jatam mukham tuyhan mamam disvana edisam, 
“The lotus flower plucked by one’s hand lies crushed 

and withered and faded ; 
Dark is thy face (0 my mother), though thou seest 
me in this wise,” 
As his mother still remained silent, he said again: 

67. Kaccim ne te nabhisaye kacci te n’atthi vidana 
Yan te samam mukkham tuyham mamam disvana agatam. 

' ‘Then his mother answered : 


68. Supinam tata addakkhim ito masam adho gatam 
Dakkhinam viya me bahum chetva rudbira-makkhitam 


Purisadaya pakkami mama rodantiya eati. 
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69. Yato ham supinam addakkhim Sudassana vijinahi 
Tato diva va rattim va sukham me na palabbhati. 


“Let us then go to the home of my dear son Bhiridatta, 
and see how it fares with thy brother, who is keeping the 
fast.” So they set out together with a large retinue.! 

Now when Bhiridatta’s wives were unable to find him 
at his place on the ant hill, they were not alarmed, but 
thought he bad probably gone to see his mother, and being 
on the way to inquire, they met her on the road, and told 
her that he had been absent for more than half a moon, 
and thought he had gone to her. When they found this 
was not the case, they fell at her feet weeping. His mother 
joining in their lamentations, went with them up into his 
palace, saying: 

75. Sakuni hata-putté va sufifiam disva kulavakam 
Ciram dukkhena jhayissam Bhiridattam apassati. 
“As a bird bereft of its young, when it sees its empty 
dwelling, 
Long time shall I burn with sorrow, Bhiiridatta not 
beholding.” * 


77. Kurari hatachapa va sufifiam disva kulivakan 
Ciram dukkhena jhayissam Bhiridattam apassati, 


“Long time shall I burn with sorrow, Bhiridatta not 
beholding. 

Like the eagle reft of its young, when it sees its empty 

dwelling.” 


78, Sa nuna cakkavakiva pattalassmin anidake 
Ciram dukkhena jhayissam Bhiridatta apassati, 


“As the ruddy-feathered wild goose in the marsh 
devoid of water, 
Long time shall I burn with sorrow, 


Bhirid 
beholding.” 1Uridatta not 


1 Stanzas 70, 7i, 73, and 74 i i ith 
area 72, x Fredy are not given as such in the Rangoon edition, 
> 


5. 76 4 not given in the Rangoon edition. 
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79. Kammaranam yatha ukka anto jhayati no bahi 
Evam jhayami sokena Bhiridattam apassati. 
“ Tnwardly the blacksmith’s furnace smoulders, outward 
signs it shows not; 


So does inward grief consume me when I see not 
Bhiridatta.” 


80, Sala va sampamathita mahutena pamadditta 
Senti putta ca dare ca Bhiridatta-nivesene. 


“As the Sal trees when wind-smitten, crushed and 
broken, strew the forest ; 

Prone his children, prone his women, in the house of 
Bhiridatta.” ! 


As Bhoga and Arittha, the younger brethren, were coming 
to pay their respects to their parents, they heard the sound 
of the wailing, and came to Lhiiridatta’s palace to comfort 
their mother, saying, ‘“‘ Mother, be comforted; no mortal 
can escape the law of death and destruction.” 

Their mother replied, “ Dear sons, I know that all that 
exists is destroyed, but, nevertheless, I am terribly disturbed 
at not seeing Bhiridatta, Dear Sudassana, if I see not 
my son Bhiiridatta, I shall die this very night.” 

The Princes answered, “ Dear mother, be not afraid, we 
will go into the forest, the mountains, the caves, the villages, 
towns, cities, and everywhere in search of Bhiiridatta. You 
shall see him within seven days.” 

Sudassana said, “If we search together, the search will 
be long; we will separate and search in different directions. 
One of us will go to the Deva-land, one to Himavanta, and 
one to the country of men.” As Kanarittha was fierce, he 
thought it best not to send him amongst men, for he might 
reduce everything to ashes; so he said, “ Brother Arittha, 
do you go to Deva-land, and as the Devas are desirous of 
hearing the law, without fail bring him thence.” 


t Stunzas 81, 82, 83, 84, $5, 86 of Fausbill are omitted in the Burmese. 
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He then directed Subhoga to go to Himavanta, saying that 
he himself would go to the land of men. Then he thought, 
“If I go as a youth, men will think nought of me; but 
if I go as a hermit, they will respect me, for the children 
of men lowe hermits.” Thereupon he took the form of a 
hermit and took leave of his mother. - _ 

Now Bhitridatta bad a cousin’ who was very fond of him, 
named Ajamukhi.? She loved him better than all her other 
cousins, and seeing Sudassana about to depart, she said, 
“Cousin, I am very sad, let me accompany you in your 
search for Bhiridatta!” He answered, “Child, I am going 
disguised as a hermit, and it will not do for a woman to 
go with me.” Then she said, “I will take the form of 
a frog and go in your huir-knot.” On his agreeing to this 
Ajamukhi took the form of a frog, and stowed herself away 
in Sudassana's top-knot. 

Sudassona then caused Bhiridatta’s wives to show him the 


ant hill, and when he saw traces of blood, and the spot where 


the snake-charmer had woven the cage of cane and bamboo, 
he said, “ Without doubt my brother has been taken by 
a snake-charmer, who is ill-treating him.” So in great 
sorrow he tracked the bloodstains and footprints until he 
came to the village where the first performance wag held, 
On questioning the villagers, as to whether any snake 
charmer had been there, he was told that ona had been 
there about a month previously. On asking if he had taken 
any money, they said, “O yes, he is quite a rich man, for 
he got about a thousand pieces of silver hore.” So they 
went on making inquiries until they came to the King’s 
palace. Just at this moment the snake-charmer, who had 
bathed and dressed himself, had taken up his cage and 
gone to the gate of the palace, and tho people of the city 
were assembled to sea the performance, The sn 
spread out a magnificent carpet, 
it, and playing on his drum, eri 


ake-charmer 
placed his cage open upon: 
ed out, “Come forth, great 
! Mother's sister's daughter, 
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‘ a MSS. have ajjamubkhi, but the mame should be accimukkhi 








Naga.” Sudassana, standing in the crowd, saw the serpent- 
prince raise his head and gaze at the crowd. Now there 
are two occasions on which Nagas are wont to gaze; first, 
when they are in fear of Garulas: second, when they see 
a friend. Z 

The Bodhisat, seeing his brother in the crowd disguised 
as a hermit, came out of the cage with his eyes i 
with tears, and went straight towards his brother. The 
people stood aside with fear, but Sudassana kept his place. 
The serpent, laying his head on Sudassana’s instep, wept. 
Sudassana also wept. Then Bhiiridatta returned to his cage. 
The snake-charmer, fearing that the snake had bitten the 
hermit, came towards him, saying in verse : 


Alampayano. 
87. Hattha pamutto urago pade te nipati bhusam 
Kicei tam dasina ma bhayi sukhito bhava. 
“The snake released from my hand, dear hermit,? has 
rested on your foot. Did it bite you? be not afraid; be 
happy.” 


Surdassana. 


88. Neva mayham ayam Nago alam dukkhaya kayaci 
Tiivatatthi ahiggaha maya bhiyyo no vijjatiti. 
Sudassana answered, “Fear not, snake-charmer, thy 


serpent could do me no harm; nowhere is there a snake- 
charmer more powerful than I am.” 


89. Ko nu brahmana vannena datto parisam agama 
Avhayanti suyuddhena sunatu paris mamam. 
Snake-charmer. “ Who, I pray, is this, who in the disguise 


of a Brabman has entered this assembly and thus taunts me ? 
Fool that he is, Listen to me, O assembly.” 


* This part, having been put into print before I received Professor Fausbill's 
a, must stand, 

> Tata tipasa deer Aermit; Burmese translates elder brother hermit. 
72.A8. 1892. 8 
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--Hotu no abbhutam tattha dsahasseh i pancahiti, 
 Sudassana. “Snake-charmer, set thy serpent against me, 
and I will back my little frog; let there be thereon a 
-wager of 5000 pieces.” | 


91, Aham pi yasuma addho tvam daliddho ’si minava 

Ko nu te patibhog’ atthi upajiitafi ca te siya. 

i Snake Charmer, * Youth, I am rich, but thou art poor; 
how shall I get my money from thee? If I lay this wager, 
who can you give as surety? What the stakes?” | 


92. Upajiitai ca me assa patibhogo ca tadiso, 
Assa no abbhutam tattha dsahassehi paficahiti, 


Sudassana, ‘The stakes too I have and my surety is of. 
this sort. Let our stakes be therefore five thousand pieces” 
of silver.” i 


93. Sunahi me maharaja vacanam bhaddam atthu te 
Paficanam me sahassinam patibhogohi kettimiati, 


Then stepping fearlessly into the king's palace, Sudassana 
said. -“O mighty Raja, may thy kingdom and wealth in- 
crease, Listen to me. I am in want of 5000 pieces of silver, 
and wish thee to stand surety for me.” 


94. Pettikam va inam hoti sayam va hoti sayamkatam 
Kimtvam evam bahum mayham dhanam yacasi brahmana, 


© As a paternal debt, or one of your own making, why dost 
thou thus demand of me so much wealth, O Brahman?” _ 


95. Alambano hi nagena mamam abhijigimenti 
Aham mayditka-chipiya dassayissimi brahmanam, 


" Prof. Fausbill gives alamba for alumpayans. Tf thi rect, th 
derivation would probably be from aijamba nha bet dram, wake? have Res 
& root idam; or a word for this kind of drum in the Hill trocta ‘of Aratan 


is Gtam, ond snake-cha Tattal aaah : yest} 
inhabitants of India, SEE. No doubt, amongst the aboriginal 


‘ 
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“ Alambano with his serpent desires to fight me. I, with 
my little frog, will bite (fight) the Brahman.” 
* 96. Tam tvam datthun maharaja ajja rattha vivaddhana 
Khatta sangha-paribbulho niyyahi abhidassananti. 
“Do thou in order to see, maharaja, protector of the 
kingdom, now with thy assembled nobles surrounded, come 
forth to the fight.” 


Now, when the enake-charmer saw the Raja coming with 
the hermit, he thought, “Of a truth this is no ordinary 
hermit, he is in all probability the Raja's teacher.” So he 
came up to Sudassana, and said: 

97. Neva tam atimaifiami sippavadena manava 
Atimatt’ asi-sippena uragam nipacayasiti, 

“( youth, I desired not to show you any disrespect when 
I boasted my skill: however, be careful how you offend my 
serpent in your pride.” 

98. Mayam pi nitimiifiama sippavadena brahmana 
Avisena ca nigena bhusam vaficayase janam. 

Sudassana replied, ‘‘ Snake-charmer, I show disrespect to 
no one with my art; but you are deceiving people by 
showing off a harmless snake.” 

99. Evan c’etam janam jafiia yatha janami tam aham. 
Na tvam labhasi Alamba satthamatthim! kuto dhanam, 

“Even thus too, I will make it known to all men, and 
you, Alamba, will not get a handful of chaff, where then thy 
wealth ?” 

At this the sake-charmer was enraged and said : 

100, Kharajito? jatim ruammi? datto parisam agato 
So tvam evam gatam naiyam oviso atimaiiiasi. 

! The Mandalay MS. hos bhisamutthim. 

* Tho Mandalay MS. has Khurajino and says some read Kharajino, the first 
aed meaning @ efeth dyed with dleck wood and Avefs, and the latter rengh Mack 

3 Por rummi the Mandalay MS. has dummi wndrugged eyes, 
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101, Asajja khonam jafidasi punnam uggassa tejassa : 


Majifie tvam bhasmarasim va khippam eso karissati, 

“Hermit, clothed in dark garments, with thy knot of 
hair, who hast come into this assembly and insulted my 
serpent, do but approach him, full of virulent poison, and 
he will consume thee like chaff.” 


102. Siya visam siluttassa diddubhassa silabhuno 
N’eva lohitasisasea visum nagassa vijjatiti. 





_‘Sudassana answered in jest,' “It is true that rat 


slow worms, and green snakes are poisonous, but not so the 
red-headed Naga.” 


103, Sutam me tam arahatam safifiatinam tapassinam 
Idha danam datvana saggam gacchanti dayaka 
Jivanto dehi danani yadi te atthi datave: Se) é.. 


104. Ayam Nigo mahiddhiko tejasi duratikkamo- 
Tena tam damsayissimi so tam bhasmam karissati. 


The Snake Charmer. “ Hermit, I have heard that people 
have gone to Svagga by appeasing hermits with offerings. 
Therefore, if you have aught to give in alms, give it whilst 
you have got life. My serpent is mighty, and I will make 
him bite you and reduce you to ashes: before you die from 
his bite, make an offering, so that you may go to Svagga.” 


Sudassana. 
105. Maya p’ ctam sutam samma saifatinam tapassinam 
Idha dinam datvana saggam gacchanti dayaka - 
Tvam eva dehi jivanto yadi te atthi datave. 
“TI too have heard, friend, that men in this world have 
gone to Svagga through giving alms to pure hermits, If 
aught you have to give, give now whilst you yet live,” 


1 Or, with a view to raising a laugh, 
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106. Ayam Accimukhinaima punnit uggassa tejasa 
Taya tam damsayissami si tam bhasman karissati. 


“Give alms. For Ajamukhi is also very poisonous, and 
I will cause her to bite thee and reduce thee to ashes.” 


107. Sa dhita Dhataratthassa me mata bhagini mama 
Sa dissati Accimukhi punna uggassa tejasa. 

“She is the daughter of Dhatarattha, the King of Nagas; 
she is my sister and the daughter of my aunt. Her fungs 
are full of poison and very sharp, and she shall straightways 
bite thee.” 

Then he cried, “ Ajamukhi, come forth from my top-knot, 
and stand in my hand.” ‘Then, opening his hand, he stood 
in the midst of the assembly, and Ajamukhi, uttering three 
cries, leapt on to his shoulder, and dropped three drops of 
poison into his hand, and then went back into the knot 
of hair. ‘Then Sudassana shouted with a loud voice and 
said, “Now shall the kingdom of Baranasi be destroyed.” 
His shout went through the whole kingdom of Barinas, 
even to the distance of twelve yujana. 

When the King heard it he said, “O hermit, why wilt 
thou destroy the kingdom of Baranasi ?” 

“Q King,” answered Sudassana, “I see nowhere that 


this poison may be poured.” 
King. “The earth is very wide, Hermit, throw it else- 
where.” . 


108. Chamayam ce nisificissam Brahmadatta vijanahi 
Tina-latini osaddha ussusseyum asamsayan, 
Sudass, “Know’st not King Brahmadatta, if I was to 
pour out this poison on the earth all the grass, creepers 
and herbs would dry up?” 


109. Uddhafi ce patayissami Brahmadatta vijinahi 
Sattavassini ayam devo na vase na himam pate ti. 


1 Above Accimukhi is enid to be Vematika dorn of a diferent mother, which 
the Burmese has translated deagAter of an.auat ; really she was bis balf-stster. 
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‘And know’st thou not, Brahmadatta, that were T to 
throw it upwards, for seven years this sky would drop 
neither rain nor dew?” 


110. Udakam ce nisificissam Brahmadatta vijanahi 
Yavata udakaja pana mareyyum maccha-kacchapa, 


“And know'st not, Brahmadatia, that were I to throw 
it into the water, every water-creature would die, both fish 
and turtles?” 


Kiting. “Then, Hermit, I know not where you are -to 
throw the poison, but please find some place, or my kingdom 
will be destroyed.” 

Sudass, “ Dig me here three pits in a line.’ 

When the pits were dug, Sudassann filled one with drugs, 
the middle one he ordered to be filled with cow dung, and 
into the third he put some fairy medicines, Then he cast 
the three drops of poison into the first hole, and instantly 
flame and smoke burst forth, which caught the cow dung 
in the middle pit, and then passing to the third pit was 
extinguished there. 

The snake-charmer was standing near the holes, and the 
flames taking hold of him, his skin peeled off, so that he 
became a white leper, on which, in his terror, he cried out 
thrice, “I release the Naga King." 

On hearing this, Bhitridatta came forth from his basket, 
showing his jewelltd body, resplendent, like Sakka himself, 
Sudassana and Ajamukhi also showed themselves in their 
true forms, 

Then said Sudassana, “ Raja, do you not know us P 
Know you not whose children we are ? Have you forgotten 
that Samuddaja, the daughter of the Raja of Kisi, was 
given in marriage to Dhattarattha, the King of Nagas?” 
“Yes,” said the Raja, “she was my sister.” “Q Raia w 
are her children and you are our uncle,” ai 

The King then embraced Sudassana and Bhiridatta, ond, 


1 pela. 
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having taken them into the palace, made them presents, 
and said, ““ Dear Bhiiridatta, since you are so powerful, how 
came you to get into the clutches of this snake-charmer?” 

Bhiridatta then told him the whole story. 

Then Sudassana said, “Dear uncle, our mother is in 
great distress at not hearing any tidings of Bhuridatta ; 
we cannot stay, but must depart.” 

The King replied, “Very good, go quickly, but I, too, 
should like to see my sister. How can it be managed?” 

Then Sudassana asked after his grandfather, and the Raja 
told him that he was so terrified that the day after he had 
given Samuddaja in marriage, he had relinquished his 
kingdom and become a hermit. Sudassana then told the 
Raja that if he would appoint a day, they would bring their 
mother to meet him at their grandfather's hermitage. The 
Raja then conducted them on their journey, and they re- 
turned to serpent-land. 


Cuarrer IV. (Micchdditthikathd.)* 


When Bhiridatta returned, the whole country waa con- 
vulsed with weeping, and he, being much distressed by a 
month’s confinement in the snake-charmer’s basket, retired 
to sleep in his palace. Innumerable numbers of Nagas came 
to see him, but he was unable to converse with them on 
account of his weakness, Kianarittha, who went to Deva- 
land, and returned home before him, placed a guard at the 
palace door to prevent the people going to see Bhiridatta. 

Subhoga, having searched the whole of the Himavanta, 
was returning by the Yamuna. Now the Brahman Nesada, 
when he saw the snake-charmer become a leper, thought 
that, as he had coveted the ruby and taken part in the 
affair, some terrible calamity would overtake him; so he 
determined to go to the Yamuna and bathe himself. He 
therefore went down to the bathing-place* and entered the 

1 Micchaditthi Katha, heretical discourse. 
3 Payaga titthe, now . 
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water. Just at that moment Subhoga arrived there too, 
and, hearing Nesada make his confession, said, “ This is the 
wretch who, through covetousness for my brother’s ruby, 
not content with the great wealth that he had offered him, 
pointed him out to the snake-charmer. I will slay the 
villain.” So coiling his tail round the Brahman, he dragged 
him under the water. Bein g tired, he allowed the Brahman’s 
head to come up, and then dragged him down again. At 
last the Brahman got his head up, and was able to say : 


111. Lokyam siticantam udakam payatasmim patitthitam 
Ko mam ajjhohari bhito ogalham Yamunam nadim. 
“What demon is this who swallows up me, who have 
descended into the river Yamuna and am standing at the 
bathing-place washing away with water my earthliness ?” 


Subhoga answered : 


112. Yadesa lokidhipati yassesi Biranasim pakina hari 
samanto 
Tassaham putto uragusabbhassa Subhogo ti mam brah- 
mana vidantiti. 
“Wretched Brahman! I’m Subhoga, 
Son of Naga Dhatturattha, 
Him whose hood Benares city 
Overshadows, do’st not know me ae 


Nesada thought, “ Verily this is Bhiridatta’s brother; if 
I cannot do something to preserve my life, he will un- 
doubtedly slay me. I will try and soften his heart by 


praising the well-known splondour and tenderness of his 
parents.” Then he said, 


113. Sace hi patto urugusabbham Kasissa rafiio amaradhi- 
: passa 
Mahasakkho asjifiataro 


atulya 


Na tadiso arahati brahmanassa dasam pi oharitum maha- 
nubhayo. 


pita te maccesy mata pana te 
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“Tf yon are indeed the son of the Naga King immortal, 
who rules over Kasi, thy father is all-powerful, and thy 
mother the greatest lady upon earth; being then of such 
high descent, you ought not to drown a poor slave of a 
Brahman.” 

Subhoga answered: “Hah! cursed Brahman, thinkest 
thou canst deceive me ?” 


114. Rukkham nissiya vijjhittho eneyam patum agatam. 
So viddho duram asara sara vegena sekhava. 


115. Tam tesam patitam addakkhi arafifiasmim brahavane 
'  Samam ' sak@cam adiya sayam nigrodh’ upajami. 


116. Suvasahya danghattham pingiyam santhaka yuttam 
Kohita bniridam rammam dhuvam haritasaddalam. 


117. Tattha teso paturahu iddhiya yasasa jalam 
Mahanubhavo bhata me kafifihi parivarito. 


118. So tena paricififio tvam sabbakamehi tappito 
Adubhassa tuyam dubbi tante veram iddhagatam. 


119. Khippam givam pasarehi nate dassami jivitam 
Bhatu parisaram veram chedayissami te siram. 


“You climbed into a tree to shoot a deer whilst it was 
drinking these waters, but not bringing it down, you 
had to 3 fillow its bloodstains. When you recovered it, 
you brought it in the dewy evening to a peepul tree, 
in whose branches cuckoos, cranes, parrots, and other 
binds disported, singing sweetly. At that peepul tree you 
saw my powerful elder brother, surrounded by his ladies 
in all their splendour. He took you with him to fairy-land, 
and did he not endow you with great wealth? You have 
sinned against my brother, who was your benefactor, and 


dg ntelay NSS. roel yarn tae tabny woh oe and carryleg 
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to whom you owed a debt of gratitude. Now the result 
of your evil deed has come upon you. Ha! Brahman, I 
will slay you, for the evil that you did to my brother. 
Stretch out your neck, for I will forthwith snap off your 
head. I will not give thee thy life.” 

Then said Nesada in a terrible fright: 


120. Ajjhayako yacayogo ahutaggi ca Brahmano 
Etehi tihi thanehi avajjho hoti Brahmana, 


“Veda-reading beggar hermits, fire Worshippers are 
Brahmans, 


I who practise these three duties, ought not to be slain, 
O Brahman.” 


Subhoga replied : 


121. Yampuram Dhattaratthassa ogaJham Yamunam nadim, 
Jotati sabbaso vannam girin ahacca Yamunam, 


122. Tattha te purisavyaggha sodariya mama bhiataro 
Yatha te tatha vakkhante tatha hessati Brahmana, 


“ The city of Dhattarattha sunk ‘neath Yamuna‘s river, 

Shines always with splendour, the mountaina and 
Yamuna touching, 

There to thee those excellent 
very own brothers, 

As they shall there give decree, so shall it be done to 
thee, Brahman.” 


persons, my brothers, my 


Thus saying, he pushed and drew the Brahman Nesada 
downwards, till he got to the gate of Bhiridatta’s palace. 

When Kanarittha saw Subhoga, he came towards him and 
. said, “ Brother, do not hurt this man, he is a Brahman, and 

a descendant of Brahma; if the Lord Brahma were to know 
that you had injured him, he would be very angry, and say, 
“Are these Nagas to ill-treat my children?’ He might 
even destroy this country. In this cycle Brahmans are 
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noble and their power great. You, perhaps, know not the 
power of Brahmans.” 

He then said to Subhoga and the other Nagas, “Come 
here, and I will explain to you the qualities of sacrificial 
Brahmans.” 


123. Anittara ittara-sampayutta yaiia ca veda ca Subhoga 

loke 

Tadaggarayhom hi vinindamano jahati vittaiica satafica 
dhammam. 

“The good and the base together are mingled, sacrifice 
and veda, Subhoga, in this world. 

Therefore, revile not, for he who revileth casteth away 
the law of knowledge and truth.” 


124, Ajjhenam Ariya pathavim Janinda 
Vessa kasim paricariyam ca Sudda 
Upagu paccekam yatha padesam 
Katehu ete Vasina ti abu. 
“ For teaching Ariyas,' for the world men-rulers, 
Vessas for tilth, and servants of all the Suddas, 


Each one severally in his own station 
Was created and placed, they say, (by Brahma).” 


“ Knowest thou not, O Subhoga, that their ancestor, the 
all-powerful Brahma, ordained thus ?” 


125. Data Vidataé Varuno Kuvero 
Somo Yamo Candima y’api Suriyo 
Etehi yaifiam puthuso yajitva 
Ajjbayakanam atha sabbakame. 

“© brother, the Devas Data, Vidata, Varuna, Kuvera, - 

Yama, Suriya, and Candima have arrived at their present 

state through having made offerings to Brahmans.” 


} Ariya stands for Brahman, and janinda for the Kshattriyas. 
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126. Vikasita capasatini panca 
Yo Ajjuno balavo Bhimaseno 
Sahassabahu asamo pathaviya 
So pi tada adahi Jatavedan ti. 


“There was a king named Ajjuna (Arjuna), who was such 
a terrible warrior (bhimaseno) that he could draw a bow 
equal in strength to 500 bows, as if he had a thousand arma, 
but he made offerings to fire (jitavedam),” 


127. Yo brahmane bhojasi digharattam 
Annena pinena yathinubhavam 
Pasanna-citto anneno damano 
Subhoga dev’ afifataro ahosi, 


“Subhoga, there was once a king in Barinasi made an 
offering of rice to the Brahmans, and he is now a powerful 
Deva.” 


128. Mahasaham Devam anomavannina 
Yo sappina asakkhi jetim aggim 
So yuiidatan tam varato gajitva 
Dibbam gatim Mucalind’ ajjhagadchiti! 


“There was a king named Mucalindsa, who was very 
hideous, but he made offerings to the fire god with clarified 
butter, and he is now in Deva-land. One day, in the city 
of Baranasi, he sent for the Brahmans and asked them the 
road to Deva-land, and they answered, ‘() King, you must 
do honour to the Brahmans and their god.’ ‘Who is your 
god, O Brahmans,’ he enquired; and they answered, ‘Ho 
is the spirit of fire; satiafy him with butter made from 
cows’ milk.’ Mucalinda did as he Was commanded,” 


129. Mahanubhayo vassasahassajivi 
Yo pabbaji dassaneyo ularo 
Hitva apariyanta ratham sassenam 
Raja Dijipo pi jagama saggam, 
, This gatha is not in the Mandalay M8. 
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“The excellent (ujaro) King Dadipo too, who was hand- 
some, lived to a thousand years, and of great power, 
relinquishing his kingdom and army, became a hermit and 
went to Saga.” 


130. Yo sagarantam Sagaro vijitva 
Yiipam subham sopnamayam ularam 
Ussesi Vessinaram adabivo 
Subhoga devafifiataro ahosi. 


“There was a king named Sagara, who subdued the 
countries on the further side of the Ocean, and making a 
sacrifice of pure gold to the fire-god, established his worship. 
For that good deed he is now a Deva.” 


131. Yassinubbavena Subhoga Gaiiga 
Favattatha dadhi sama samuddam 
Sa lomapado paricaryam aggim 
Ango sahassakkha pur’ ajjhagaiichiti." 

“Again, a king named Anga, through whose glory and 
power the river Ganges came into existence, and the ocean 
of curds and milk was produced. This king, on the soles of 
whose feet there was long hair, inquired how he was to get 
to Svagga, they told him that he might go into the Hima- 
yanta, and sacrifice to the Brahmans and fire. He went there, 
taking with him many oxen and buffaloes, and when the 
Brahmans had eaten, he asked what was to be done with 
what was left, and they told him to throw it away. In the 
spot where he threw it, there sprang up a river which was 


ae 


the Ganga. 


132. Mahiddhiko devavaro yasassi 
Senapati ti divi Visavassa 
Sa soma? yagena malam vihantva 
Subhoga divaiiataro ahosi. 
' ‘The Mandalay M3. follows the Pali catha of Fansball. 


® The Mandalay M3. makes Soma to be a river of that name. The lomapado 
of verse 131 ought, I think, to be Somapado. 
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“Subhoga, there was a certain powerful deva, a general 
of Sakko’s army, who by soma sacrifice cleansed himself 
from that which is vile,” 


133. Akariyo lokam imam paraiica 
Bhagirasim Himavantam ca Gijham 
Yo iddhima devavaro yassasi 
So pi tada adahi Jatavedam. 


134. Malagirim Himayato ca Gijjho 
Sudassano Nisabho Kakanery 
Ete ca afifieca naga mahantva 
Cittyakata yaiifatare hi mabati, 


“Brahma, who created this world, the rivers Bhagirati, 
the Himavanta and the Gijjha mountains, when he was a 
man, sacrificed to fire. They say, too, that the other moun- 
tains Malagiri, Virijha, Sudassana, Kakaneru, ete., were 
created with bricks through sacrificing to fire.! Subhoga, 
do you know how the salt water of the ocean came into 
being ? No, you do not, but you know how to ill-treat 
them (Brahmans) and know nothing of their good qualities,” 


195, Ajjhiyakam manta gunupapannam 
Tapissinam yacayogo ti caha 
Tire samuddass’ udakam sajantam 
Tam sagar’ ajjhohari te na peyyoti, 


“ Listen to me, the Ocean caused the death of a Brahman 
who was versed in the Vedas, performed his duties strictly, 


and was ever ready to receive, therefore we may never drink 
its waters.” 


136. Ayagavatthini puthii pathavya 
Samvijjanti brabmanad Visayassn 
Purimam disam pacchimam dakkhim uttaram 


Samvijjoming janayanti vedam, 


+ Has this any reference to volcanic action ? 
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“These Brahmans, Subhoga, are like the surface of the 
earth in which we ought to plant the seeds of good works. 
On the east, west, south and north, Brahmans are the only 
things we ought to desire.” 


Thus Arittha, in fourteen gatha, praised Brahman sacrificial 
rites and the Vedas. 


Cuarren V. (The Bodhisat’s Discourse.) 


At that time all the Nagas there assembled thought that 
what Arittha said was true, and Bhiridatta lay there 
listening to him; so, in order to dispel the wrong impression 
that had been given them, he thus addressed them: “ Kina- 
rittha, what you have said regarding sacrifice and the Vedas 
is not true; the Brahmans by their arrangement of the 
Vedas cannot be considered good men. 

After this he recited the following twenty-seven stanzas, 
to show the erroneous practices of Brahmans: 


137. Kali hi dhiranam katam muganam bhavanti vedajjha- 
gatina Arittha 
Marici dhammam asamekkhi tatti maya gunabhi- 
vahanti pafifiam, 


"Loss to the wise, a gain to fools, is skill in the Vedas, 
Arittha ; mirage-like when reflected on, their delusions take 
away wisdom.” 


138. Vedina tanaya bhavanti dassa mittadduno bhinabuno 
narassa 
Na taya te paricipno ca aggi dosantaram maccam 
anariya-kammam. 


“The Vedas are no protection to any one, not even to the 
perfidious and evil man. The worshipped fire too, gives no 
protection to the evil-doer.” 
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Daham na tappe asamattha tejo ko tam subhikkham 
dvi rasafifiu kariya. | 


“Rich and wealthy mortals may set fire to food mixed 
With grass, but who can satisfy it? Fire, which is unlike 
all else, cannot be-satisfied, O double-tongued one.” . 


140. Yatha pi khiram pi Viparinima dhammam dadhi 
bhayitva navanitam hoti 
Evam pi aggi viparipima dhammo tejo samorohati 
yogayutto, ' 


“As milk by its changeable nature turns to curd and also 
to butter; 80 fire, by its changeable nature, is made by him 
who uses the fire-sticks,”’ 


141. Na dissati aggim anuppavittho sukkhesu katthesu 
navesu c’ api 
Namattha mano aranim narena na kammuna jayati 
Jitavedo. 


._ “One sees not the fire that is inherent in the dry wood 


or green. If the fire-stick is rubbed not by man, fire is not 
made, it burns not.” 


navesu capi 
Sabbani sussesyyum navani loke sukkhani katthini ¢a 
pajjaleyyum, 


“Tf fire dwell hidden both in dry wood and 


. too, 
all the green would be dry in this world; the dry wood 
would burst into flames,” 


143. Karoti ce diru tinena pufifiam bhojam naro dhiimasi- 
khim patapavam 
Angarika lona kara ca sida Sarira daha pi kareyyam 


puiiam, 


re 
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“Tf one makes merit with the smoke and flame of wood 
and grass, then charcoal-burners, salt-boilers, cooks and 
even corpse-burners would heap up to themselves merit.” 


144, Atha ca hi ete na karonti puiiiam ajjhena aggim idha 


tappayitva 
Na koci lokasmim karoti pufiiam bhojam naro dhiima 
sikhi patapava. 


“If they in truth do not a good deed, no one in this 
world can get merit by appeasing the Brahminical fire.” 


145. Kathafhi loka pacito samano amanuifiia gandham 
bahiinam akantam 

Sa devam acca parivajjayanti tadappa sattham dvi 
rasafifiu bhufifeja. 

“* Wherefore does this world, revered being, eat, O double- 

tongued one, things which smell bad and which are rejected?” 


146. Sikhim pi devesu vadanti h’eke apam milakkhi pana 
devam ahu 
Sabbedha ete vitatham gahnanti aggi na devajifia taro 
na capo. 
“Some say that flame is a god, and Milakkhas (heathens) 
say that water isa god, but all have a wrong opinion; fire 
is not one of the gods, nor water.” 


147, Anindriya baddham asafifia kayam Vesanaram kamma- 
karam pajainam 
Paricari sugatim katham vaje papani kammani pakup- 
pamacco. 


“ How shall evil-doers go to heaven by doing honour to 
fire, which is perceptibly mindless and the servant of men ?” 


148. Sabbabhibhiita ahu idha jivi katta aggissa Brahma 
paricari koti 
Sabbanu bhavica vasi kimattham animmito nimmita 
vandit’ assa. 
7.8.4.8, 1892. 9 
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“You say that Brahma became the ruler of all things 
through serving fire here in this life. If he created all and 
controls all, the uncreated worships the created.” 


149. Hassam anijjhina khamam atacchamam sakkiraheta 
pakirisu pubbe 

Te labha sakkare apatu bhite sandha pits janta bhi 
danti dhacama, 


“A thing to be derided, a lie; wishing to be honoured 
they have lied of old; they for their own gain which was 
not before apparent. have concocted their own law for men.” 


150. Ajjhenam ariya, pathavim janinda, vessa kasim, pari 
eariyam ca sudda ; 
Upayu paccekam yatha padesam katahu ete Vasinati 
abu. 


“(Which is) For teaching Ariya, for the earth men rulers, 
Vesyas for tilth, ag servants of all Suddas, Each for his 
own station were made, they say, by Brahma,” 


151. Etam ca saccam vacanam bhaveyya yatha idam bhasita 
Brahmanehi 
Na khattiyo jatu labhetha rajjam na Brahmano manta- 
padani sikkhe, 


“If these words were true as spoken by the Brahmans, 
none but Khattiyas would reign, none but Brahmans would 
teach wisdom's sayings.” : 


152. Na afifiatra Vessa kasim kareyya Suddo na mucee 
parapesanaya 
Yasma ca etam vacanam abbiitam musa ca ime odariya 
bhananti. | 


“None but Vesyas would till land; Suddas would not he 


free from service; these words are folee: th speak li 
for the sake of their bellies. ”’ aw = : 





153. Tad’ appapafiia abhissaddahanti passanti tam pandita 
attana ca 
Khattya hi Vesasinam balim haranti adaya satthitni 
caranti brahmanai 
Tam tidisam saikhubhitam vibhinnom kasma Briha- 
man-ujum karoti lokam.’ 


“Such things fools only believe, wise men and they them- 
eclyes see through it: Khattyas pay tribute to Vesyas, and 


Brahmans go about carrying weapons: such a shaken-up, 


scattered world, why does not Brahma put straight?" 


154. Sace hi so issaro sabbaloke Brahma bahu bhitapati 
pajanam 
Kim sabbalokam videhi alakkhim kim sabbalokam na 
sukkhim akast. 


“Tf verily Brahma rules the world, and if he be the great 


king of men, how can he behold the world thus unfortunate, 
why does he not make the whole world happy ? 


155. Sace hi so issaro sabbaloke Brahma bahu bhitapati 
pajanam 
Maya musa vejamantena capi lokam adhammena kim 
attham kari. 
“Tf verily Brahma the king of the world be lord of all 
mortals. By delusion, lying, magic and lawlessness, why has 
he made this world ?” 


156, Sace hi so issaro sabbeloke Brahma bahu bhitapati 


pajanam 
Adhammiko bhitapati Arittha dhamme sati yo vidahi 
adbamman. 


“Verily if Brahma be the lord of the world and ruler of 
all beings, he is a lawless ruler, Arittha; though there be 
law, he rules lawleasly. 


1 Foosball reads in line 3, Khatta na Veesa na. 


= 
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157. Kita petanga uraga ca bheka hantva kimi sujjhati 


mukkhika ca 
Ete co dhammi anariya ripa kambojakinam vitatha 
bahunam.! 


“Caterpillars and insects, snakes and frogs, and worms, 
and flies, they slay and are innocent ;’ these opinions of the 
people of Kamboja are dishonourable (non-Brahminical) ; 
they are false.” 


After this he recited the following 27 stanzas to show the 
erroneous practices of Brahmans :— 


158. Sace hi so sujjhati yo hanati hato pi so saggam nupeti 
thanam 
Bhovadi na mara bheyyum ye capi tesam abhisadda- 
heyyum. 
“Tf he is pure who slays, and the slayer enters Svagga, 
would not the Brahmans slay one another, and those too who 
believe in them ?” 


159, Neva miga na pasuno pi gavo ayacanti attavadhiya keoi 
Vipphandamana idha jivikatté yadiesu pane pasum 
aiharanti.? 
“Nor wild beasts, nor cattle, nor oxen, request their own 
slaughter; there whilst alive they struggle at the sacrifice ; 
they drag cattle by exertion.” 


160. Ytipassane pasu bandheca bala citrehi vannehi mukham 
na yanti 
Ayante ytipo kama duho parattha bhavissati sassato 
sumparaye, 

a Those fools having bound cattle to the post, with vanity 
make bright your face (saying), ‘This sacrificial post will 
give you all desires in the next world, and they will last in 
the future.’ ”’ 


i The Mandalay MS. reads bhinga, for bheka, and tronslates it ‘' carpenter 


* For aharinti the Mandalay MS, has mirabhanti. 
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161. Sace ca yipe mani safikha muttam dhaifiam dhanam 
rajatam jatarlipam 
Sukkesu katthesu navesu capi sannihitam tidive dive 
eabba kame. 
Te vijja safigha ca puttha yajeyyun ha Brahmana kitet 
na yajayeyyum. 

“ Verily, if there be silver, gold, gems, shells and all kinds 
of wealth in the sacrificial post, in green wood and dry too, 
and all the delights of Deva land, all those Brahmans 
would sacrifice abundantly, there is not a Brahman who 
would not sacrifice.” 


162. Kuto ca yiipe mani saikha muttam dhaifiam dhanam 
rajatam jatriipam 
Sukkesu katthesu navesu capi kuto dube tidive sabba 
kame. 
“How can gems, etc., and all the delights of the Devas, 
be in a post in green wood and dry too P” 


163. Satha ca ludda ca paluddha-bala citrehi vannebi 
mukham na yanti 
Adaya aggim mama dehi vittam tato sukhi hobi ca 
sabba kame. 
“Both wicked, cruel, covetous and fools, rejoicing in 
all sorts of vanities (they say) take fire, to me give wealth ; 
then be blessed and have all you desire.” 


164. Tam aggihuttam saragam pavissa cittetu vannahi 
mukbam nayanto 
Oropayitva kesamassum nakhaii ca vedehi cittam ali- 
galayanto. 
“Taking refuge in sacrifice, they rejoice with various 
vanities.” 
165. Kaki ulikam va raho labhitva ekam samanam bahuka 
samecca 
Annani bhotva kuhaka kuhitva mundam katva yaiia 
pathossajanto, 
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« Like crows who have found an owl alone, they surround 
one in flocks, and having eaten one’s victuals they make a 
clean shave of one, and throw one away at the sacrificial 
post.” 


166. Evam hi so vaiicito Brahmanehi eko samand bahuhi 
samecca 
Te yoga yogena vilumpamanam dittham aditthena 
dhanam haranti. 


“Thus, deceived by the Brahmans, being alone and they 


many: they with their sayings get present wealth, for that 
which is unseen (illusory).” 


167, Akisi ya rajuhi canusittha tadassa adaya dhanam haranti 
Te tadisa corasama asanta vajjhi na hafifianti Arittha 
loke. 


“When made their advisers by kings they carry off 


wealth. They are such thieves, and worthy to be executed, 
yet are not slain.” 


168. Indassa baharasi dakkhina ti yaiiesu chindanti palisa 
yatthim 
Tam cepi saccam Maghava chinnabihu kenassu Indo 
Asure jinati. 
“In the sncrifice they cut the palasa pole, saying it is 
the right arm of Indra; if that be true and Maghava is 


deprived of his arm, with what does Indra subdue the 
Asuras?” 


169. Tafifieca va taccham Maghava samaigi hanta avajjho 
paramo sadevo 
Manta ime Brahmana tucchariipa sanditthika vaiicana 
esa loke. “ 


“That too is false, for Maghava being all-powerful, sla 
them; he is the chief Deva and cannot be. alata! These 
Vedas are false, they are illusions visible to all men.” 
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Ete ca afiie ca Naga mahanta citya kata yaiiia kare-— 
bbim ahu. 

“ Mounts Nala, Himavayo, Gajjho, Sudassana, Nisabhogo, 
Kiakaneru, these and other great mountains were brick made 
in sacrifice they say.” 


171. Yatha pakarani hi itthakani citya kata yaina karebhim 


ahu 
Na pabbata honti tatha pakara aida disa acala tittha 
sela. 


“In this manner with bricks they are built in sacrifice, 
they say: mountains are not made thus, they stand firm and 
unshaken, being of a different natare.” 


172. Na itthaka honti sela cirena na tattha safijayati ayo na 
loham 
Yadifia ca etam parivannayanta citya kata yaiifia kare- 
bhim ahu. 
“Bricks become not rock by length of time, not thus 
arise iron and copper.” 


173. Ajjhayakam manta-gunupapannam tapassim na yaca- 


yogo ti cahu 
Tire samuddassa udakam sachattam tam sagar’ ajjho 
haritena peyyo. 


“ They say that a strict and learned hermit was swallowed 
up by the water when bathing on the shores of the ocean, 
and it is therefore undrinkable.” 


174. Parosahassam pi samanta Vede mantipapanne nadiyo 
va hanti 

‘Na tena byapannarasiidakani kasma samuddo atulo 

apeyyo , 
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“* More than a hundred virtuous hermits learned in the 
Vedas have the rivers slain; their waters are not undrink- 
able. Why, then, is the incomparable ocean undrinkable ?” 


175. Ye keci kiipa idha jivaloke lonidaka kipakhane hi 
khata 
Na Brahman’ ajjhahari kena tesu apo apeyyo, dvi 
rassafhiiu, ahu. 


“ Here in this living world there are salt-water holes that 
have been dug: these have not slain Brahmans; but, O two- 
tongued one, why is not their water undrinkable P” 


176. Pare purattha kayassa bhariya mano manassa ajanesi 
pubbe 
Tena pi dhammena na koci hino evam pi vo sagga 
vibhangam ahu. 


“In the beginning of ages to whom was there a wife ? 
Firstly, mind created man. Therefore no one was base, and 
so in like manner they say is the determination of Sagga.”’ 


177. Candala-putto pi addhicca Vede bhaseyya mante kusalo 
matima 
Natassa muddha pi phaleyya sattadha manta ime 
attavodhaya kata. 


“Should a Candala learn the Vedas, and recite its verses, 
though intelligent and virtuous, his head would be split 


into seven pieces : they have made the verses for the purpose 
of slaying.” 


178, Vaca kata griddha gata 


pathanupanna 


Balanam cittam pi same nivittham tada fia abhi- 
saddahanti, gee oy 


“They teach words made for the sake of gain.” 


gahita dummocaya kavya- 
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179. Sihassa byagghbassa ca dipino na vijjati porisiyam balena 
Manussabhiivo ca gavum va pekkha jati hi tesam asama 
samanam. 


“To lions, tigers and leopards there is not the energy of 
men,” (This is not clear.) 


180. Sace ca Raja pathavim vijitva sajiva assava parisajjo 
Sayam eva so sattusamghampi jeyya tassa paja niccam 
sukhi bhaveyya. 
“Verily, if a king subdued the whole world and his 
councillors were obedient, he would conquer all his enemies, 
and his subjects would ever be happy.” 


181. Khattiya manta ca tayo ca Veda atthena ete samaka 
bhavanti 
Tadem ca attham avinicchinitva na bujjhati ogha 
patham vacharinnan. 

“The instructions for Khattiyas and the three Vedas are 
similar in purpose, and not being able to discern their 
deception, one cannot know a word, as it were, covered with 
water.” 


182. Khattiya manta ca tayo ca Veda atthena ete samaka 
bhavanti 
Labho alibho yaso ayaso ca sabbe vatesam catunnama 
dhamma. 
“The instructions for Khattyas and the three Vedas are 
one in their purpose; profit and loss, honour and dishonour, 
these are the rules of those four castes.” 


183. Yatha pi ibbha dhanadhafifiahetu kammani karonti 
puthu pathabya. 
Te vijjasu samgha pi thathe va sadda kammani karonti 
puthu pathabya. 
“And as rich men desiring wealth and corn do much 
tillage on the earth, so these Brahmans and Suddas do 
many works on earth.” 
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184. Tbbha hi ete damaki bhavanti niccam ussukia kamagu- 
nesu yutta 
Kammani karonti puthu pathabya tada apaiaa dviraifu 
rate, 
“ They are like unto wealthy men, they are ever energetic 
in pleasure, they do much tillage upon the earth: but, O 
double-tongued one, they are witless in their pleasures,” 


When the assembled Nagas heard this discourse, they 
were delighted and gave praise. Then Bhiridatta caused 
them to turn the Brahman Nesada out of serpent-land, 
Raja Sigara Brahmadatta, on the appointed day, surrounded 
by his whole army, went to the place where his father was 
residing. 

Bhiridatta caused it to be proclaimed by beat of drum 
throughout the whole of Naga-land, that he Pp 
visiting his grandfather and uncle - and going forth from 
the river Yamuna with a great retinue and splendour, in 
due course, he arrived at his grandfather's hermitage. Hig 
parents and brethren followed after him, 

When Sagara Bhiridatta saw the Bodhisat coming with 
his attendants, he did not recognize him, but said to his 
father in the following stanzas (185 to 198) ; 

“O hermit, my father, who, I pray, is this who comes 
with drums and other musical instruments playing before 
him? Whose face and Crown is it that flashes like 
lightning? He is young indeed, but hig glory flashes forth 
like gold flowing from the furnace? Who is he? His 
white umbrella delighteth the heart like Jambiraj gold, 
Those waving camaris,! Whose ore they? and whose the 
splendidly jewelled peacock fang ? 

Then his father answered (199), “Dear son, this is no 
other than your nephew, the son of Dhatarattha, King of the 
Nagas: those others are also his men; their power is very 
Sreat and their hosts are many. They are also the sons 
of my daughter Samuddaja.” 


Tak tails, 
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“Whilst ap awhas. tos talking, the aeee 
- arrived and sat down in a suitable place. Sumuddaja, eels : os 
doing reverence to her father, returned weeping to ‘Naga-— aa 
- land. Brahmadatta remained two or three days and then 
returned to Barapasi. Samuddaja died in Naga-land, and — 
Bhiridatta continued his fasts for the rest of his life, and a 
when he died he went to Deva-land with all his followers. =- 

The Teacher then summed up the Jataka as follows: 

Bhiridatta’s parents were reborn of royal race; the 
hunter Nesada became Devadatta; his son Somadatta 
became Ananda ; Ajamukhi i is now Upalavare; ; Sudassena — 
is Sariputtara ; Sabhoga 3 is Moggalana; Kanarittha became 
Sunnakkhat (Sunakkhatto, a Prince of the Liechavi) and 
Bhiiridatta is myself, the incomparable and omniscient — 
Buddha. 
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1. -A Remeant (?) or Bupputsm is Inpra. 


Sm,—A somewhat curious addition to the printed litera- 
ture of Pali has recently come under my notice, This is a 
tract of 31 pages printed at Chittagong in 1889, consisting 
of extracts from Pali scriptures with Bengali explanations. 
The book, entitled “Buddha-bhajana,” is stated in the 
Bengali preface to be compiled for the “assistance of our 
Buddhist community” (dmdder Bauddha samdjer wpakdr) in 
those parts. The name of the compiler, Duryodhana 
Bhikshu, and of others who assisted in the publication of 
“the Mahathero,” Lalamohana Dhimmiachari (sie), and 
Doctor Bhagirathachandra Vaduya (‘ Borooah’’), have quite 
a Bengali-Assamese appearance, and do not at all suggest 
a mere colony of Burmese Buddhists. Still less has the 
tract the appearance of an emanation of the Neo-Buddhism 
of Col. Olcott and his friends. It would be interesting, 
therefore, to know the origin of this “ Bouddha samaj.” 

The Pali is of the most extraordinary description. Is 
it the result of faulty oral tradition or merely of imperfect 
knowlege on the compiler’s part of the character of the 
alphabet from which he was transcribing into the Bengali 
character ? 

The work begins : 

Buddha vandana. 

Buddhapittati buddhatam, buddhinamam tabhamntisa, 

bujjhati dhamma ulirim, buddhordi¢am namamaham, 
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A note or rubric follows in Bengali, explaining that this 
confused jargon of Pali is to be used in making flower- 
offerings. 

The work consists of headings, written in Bengali, express- 
ing the main topics of Buddhist devotion and meditation, 
each followed by a passage of curiously corrupted Pali, 
which is further explained where necessary in Bengali. 
Special features of this supposed Pali are (1) the prevalent 
use of @ for i—perhaps, as Prof. Rhys Davids has suggested 
to me, in order to guard against Bengali-speaking Buddhists 
using the corrupt Bengali pronunciation (=5) of the 
Sanskrit-Pali 4; (2) the use of the palatal sibilant (+7, ¢) 
not preserved in Pali; (3) the ungrammatical use of n 
for n. 

It will be interesting if any of our readers in Bengal can 
tell us more of this Buddhist community, and of the literary 
and manuscript material (if any) on which this curious 
contribution to Pali literature is founded. 


Ceci, Bexpat, 
British Museum, November, 1891. 


2. TsonKHAPA. 


8, Upper Woburn Place, London, 
July 2nd, 1891, 

Dear Proresson,—In reference to the ‘Aphorisms of 
Tsonkhapa,’ about which you enquired, it seems that by this 
the work called Shags rim (pyA-Ra°) might be intended, 
which is mentioned in the German translation of Taranatha, 
p. 325, 1. 4, and which must have been (and is probably) at 
the command of Wasilief. Neither it nor any other of the 
works of this author is in the Tanjur. The title means 
* Method of Dharani.’ Besides the above there are mentioned 
in Schmidt and Bohtlingk’s ‘ Verzeichniss, etc.’ (Bulletin iy.), 
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as extant in the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy, 
also 

Sub. 435 f. the Byan chub lam rim (gq-qnesia-Zar) ‘ Guide 
to Bodhi,’ which work Wasilief quotes in his ‘ Buddhismus,’ 
p. 142 (154 Germ.) note. 

Sub. 433, A Biography of Tsonkhapa. 

Sub, 419, Ritual for sacrifices to Tsonkhapa. 

Wasilief also mentions, Buddh. p. 88 (95), a hymn by 
Tsonkhapa called Dmigs:brtse ma (* Play of fancy"), and an 

' Exposition of the Teaching of the Tantras > (p. 190 [208])- 
Both these would probably be found at St. Petersburg. 

Thisis all I can find now about Tsonkhapa and his writings. 
None of the latter are accessible here.—Yours truly, 


H. WenxzEt. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(October, November, December, 1891.) 


I. Cowsrents or Forrics Onrextat Jovrrats. 


1. Jovnwan oF toe Awentcan Onrentat Socrerr. 


Vol. xv. No. 1. 

1, Tiamat. By George A. Barton, of Harvard University. 

2. Arabic Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected, 

| Translated, and Annotated by James Richard Jewett, In- 

structor in Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

3, The Letter of Holy Sunday; also the Computation of 
the Sick; Syriac text and translation. By Prof. Isase H. 
Hall, of New York City. 


2. Wrevee Zerrscoetrr rin pre Koxpe pes Morcewianpes, 

Vol. v. part iii. 

Kritische Bearbeitung der Proverbien (Fortsetzung) v. 
Dr. G. Bickell. 

On the Origin of the Gupta Valabhi Era, by G. Biibler. 

Indian Inscriptions to be read from below, by G, Biihler. 

Al-mnuéajjar, v. Max Griinert. 


Anseigen. 

M. Bloomfield. The Kausika Siitra of the Atharva-veda, 
with extracts from the Commentaries of Davila and Késava, 
by G. Biihler. 

W. Caland. Zur Syntax der Pronomina im Avesta, y. 
Dr, J. Kerste. 
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Abel Mechitharean. Geschichte der Concilien der armen- " 
| ischen Kirche zugleich mit der Canones, v. F. Miller. 
Kleine Mittheilungen. 
_ Bemerkungen iiber die Zendalphabete und die Zendschrift, . 
Neupersische armenische u. Pahlawi Etymologien, v. F, 
Miller, ; 


3. Zerrsomarrr pen Devrscues Monoxstinpiscres GeseciscHarr, 


Vol. xlv. Heft 3. 


Verzeichniss der fiir die Bibliothek eingegangenen 
Schriften u.s.w. Noch einmal der Zar, v. K. Vollers, 


4 Ueber die lautliche Steigerung bei Lehnwortern im Ara- 
= bischen, v. K. Vollers. 

ne Der Giftmann, v. K. Vollers. 

. Versuch einer Kritik v. Hamdanis-Beschreibung der 


arabischen Halbinsel u. einige Bemerkungen iiber Prof. 
David H. Miiller’s Ausgabe derselben, v. A. Sprenger. 
Ein arabischer Beleg. zum heutigen Sklavenhandel in 
Singapore, vy. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
Aus dem Geistesleben persischer Frauen, v. H. Vambéry, 
Za M. de Clereq’s Catalog. seiner Sammlung sasanidischer 
Jemmen, y. P. Horn. 
Die Accentuation der Wiener Kathaka-H : 
yon Schroeder. mace 
Apollonius v. Thyana bei dem Arabern, vy. M. Stei 
schneider. ae 
De Parva Naturalia des Aristoteles bei 
M. Steinschneider. 208 Sam Brea 
Liste von transcriberten Abschriften u. Auszii : 
gend aus der Jaina-Literatur, y. Binosk Yaneceed rae: ; 
Heinrich Thorbecke’s wissenschaftlicher Nachly 
; 3 ods hluss u. H. L, 
Fleischer’s Lexikalisch ee 
Sar ikalische Sammlungen, y. A, Miiller uw A. 
Der Zweite Corrector der Clodius’sch 
is en hebrai 
Dr. med. Leo Simon Rabbiner y. Mainz, vy. A er a “ 
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4. Jownwan Astatiqce. — 
Vol. xviii. No. 2. 
Histoire politique, religieuse et littéraire d’E’desse jusqu’a 

la premiére croisade (M. R. Duval). 

La traité des rapports musicaux ou |’Epitre 4 Scharaf 
Ed Din, par Sufi Ed Din Abd el Mumim Albagh-adi (M. 
le baron Carra de Vaux). ; 

Les Lolos et les Miao-tze 4 propos d’une brochure de M. 


~ P. Vial, missionnaire apostolique au Yun-nan (M. G. Devéria). 


II. Osrrvary Norices. 


Bishop Caldweli—The name of Bishop Caldwell, of 
Tinnevelly, in South India, has been removed by death 
from the list of our Honorary Members. He was 78 years 
of age; he went out to India as the member of a Non- 
conformist body, but he passed into the Church of England, 
and was for many years Bishop of the Mission of the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel. He died at Edyen- 
goody, the headquarters of his District. He was highly 
esteemed and beloved by his flock, and some influential 
Mahometans laid flowers on his coffin as a tribute of respect. 
He was well known in England, and the compiler of this 
notice had the pleasure of his friendship. 

It is, however, as the investigator of the South Indian 
Family of languages that Bishop Caldwell was most widely 
known. His “Comparative Grammar” of the Dravidian 
Family, originally published in 1856, was a revelation to 
Western philologers; and it remains, in the form of a 
second edition (1875), the standard authority on the subject, 
without a rival or a successor, Dr. Caldwell’s intimate 
personal acquaintance with the people and their dialects, 
his patient study of their past, as proved by his “ History 
of Tinnevelly” and “The Tinnevelly Shanars,” and the 
strong religious convictions, which made pursuits that to 
another man would have been the relaxations of a busy 
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life, with him a serious and unremitted duty, enabled him 
to accumulate a mass of carefully verified and original 
materila such as no other European scholar has ever 
amassed in India, There are points, for example, with 
reference to the proportion of aboriginal words in the 
modern Indian vernaculara, in regard to which his con- 
clusions have been modified by subsequent research. Dut 
his “Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages” will ever stand forth as one 
of the monumental works of the age. Scarcely less interest- 
ing, although on a different scale, were his contributions 
during many years to the Indian Antiquary, and the series 
of Sanskrit manuscripts which he brought to light in 
Southern India and rendered available to Western scholar- 
ship. But in this, as in every other branch of his untiring 
labours, he was inspired with the belief, that he was doing 
true missionary service, The literary work to which he 
himself looked back with greatest satisfaction was the part 
which he took during eleven years in the revision of the 
Tamil Bible, and, when that long labour was ended, in the 
revision of the Tamil Book of Common Prayer. 


Nor. 16th, 1891. R. N.C. 


Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra—This distinguished scholar 
was descended from an ancient stock, the Kulin Kayastha, 
who rank in Bengal next after the Brahmins, For upwards 
of forty years he had contributed to the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society papers of much interest—in all 114, 
The following may be mentioned: —“On Some Greco-Bactrian 
Relics from Rawul Pindi” (1862); “On Greek Art in 
India,” and “On Leprosy in Ancient Indin” (1875); “On 
the Representation of Foreigners in the Ajanta Frescoes” 
(1878); and various papers on human sacrifices, the use of 
spirituous drinks, the consumption of beef, and other customs 
among the ancient people of India, Another branch af 
antiquarian research to which Dr, Mitra devoted much 
attention was the elucidation of inscriptions (whether on 
stone oF copper) and of ancient coins, and his numerous 
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notes and treatises on these possess great historical value. 
His more important works were:—“Buddha Gaya, the 
Hermitage of Sakya Muni,” a handsome monograph on 
that great temple; “The Antiquities of Orissa,” in two 
volumes, a work which was the outcome of an archzeological 
mission to Bhuvanesvara, whither Dr. Mitra was despatched 
by Government in 1868-69; “The Indo-Aryans,” produced 
in 1881; and “The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,” 
in 1882. Dr. Mitra was often consulted by the Government 
in regard to antiquarian and literary matters, and he was 
created a Companion of the Indian Empire in 1878, He 
was also a Fellow of Calcutta University, and he was an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. He rendered 
an essential service to Indian learning by striking out new 
paths and new methods of research, based upon the ex- 
amination of ancient local remains. The wisdom of the 
orthodox Brahmans was in a large measure a wisdom of 
words. Dr. Mitra practically proved to his countrymen that 
scholarship deals also with things. His erudition in Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy would have sufficed to win for 
him a high place as a pandit of the old order, and it 
secured for him, in spite of his new departures, the respect 
of that order. But his main work was the investigation 
of the actual and material relics of the past, rather than 
of its science and metaphysics. Educated half a century 
ago in one of the then few private seminaries in Calcutta 
conducted by Hindus on Western lines, yet independent of 
missionary influences, Rajendra Lala Mitra entered life as 
a young Hindu of the clever worldly type, with an abundant 
stock of knowledge, and quite willing to push his fortunes 
by means of it. Having distinguished hims@lf in the 
Medical College, he was selected as one of the four students 
who were to be sent to Europe. But his family, from caste- 
reasons, objected, and he was diverted from the medical 
profession. He then began a scholar’s career, and was 
appointed Assistant Secretary and Librarian of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. Before he had reached middle life he had 
mastered, in addition to English and the Vernaculars of 
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India, Sanskrit, Persian, and Latin, with a working facility 
in French, German, and Greek, 

When the Bengal Government determined to provide 
more seriously for the education of State wards, or orphan 
landholders and nobles placed by law under its care, 
Rajendra Lala Mitra was appointed director of the Court 
of Wards’ College in Oulcutta. In this congenial position 
he passed many years, branching out into various forms of 
public activity, as a municipal commissioner of Calcutta, 
critical in temper and caustic of speech, as an active member 
of the governing body of the University, and as a wise and 
honoured leader of the Native Landholders’ Association in 
Bengal. 

The labours by which he will be remembered, however, 
were of a different class, In the maturity of his knowledge 
he formed the design of bringing the mass of writings 
about ancient and medieval India to the touchstone of the 
existing material remains. He explored step by step the 
sucred sites of the Hindus in Bengal and Orissa, gaining 
admission as a pandit to their innermost recesses, and pro- 
ducing, with the sid of the skilled draughtsmen and 
photography of the Surveyor General’s Office in Calcutta, 
a useful record of their now fading inscriptions and crumb- 
ling temples and gods. His “ History of the Antiquities of 
Orissa”’ would alone have raised him to a very high rank 
among native scholars, second only to those who, like 
Bhagvan Lal Indraji, had acquired the methods of 
historical criticism. But that work forms only one of 
fifty-five separate publications which issued from his un- 
wearied pen in English, Sanskrit, or Bengali. As will be 
seen from. the list of those of his works in our L 
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he edited an important Buddhist text, the Lalita Vistare 
and translated a few pages of it, and began to edit 


the Prajia Piramita, another of the standard books 
of the Nepalese Buddhists. These works, though by no 
means perfect, were the fruit of much labour; they have 
made the general contents of these books accessible to 
scholars, and will have prepared the way for the future 
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editor of critical editions. Scarcely less important was the 
search for ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, which he conducted 
under the auspices of the Government throughout Bengal, 
from the Himalayas to the sea, a task undertaken just in 
time to rescue many invaluable documents, and to secure 
a vast treasure-trove from antiquity. 

Nov. 16th, 1891. | R. N.C. 


Professor Paul Hunfaley.—Dr. Paul Hanfalvy was born 
at Nagy Szalok in the county of Szepes in Upper Hungary, 
on the 12th of March, 1810. His father, a simple agri- 
culturist, could afford to give his son no better education 
than that obtainable at the village school. The family name 
was Hunsdorfer, which being Magyarized, was also adopted 
by the younger brother John, the famous Hungarian 
geographer. Whilst at the village school young Paul's 
intelligence and industry attracted the attention of the 
Pastor, who lent him books to read, and when the Pastor 
found with what diligence and earnestness the young lad 
continued his studies, he endeavoured to procure means of 
assisting him to higher schools; a boon which was not in 
the power of the poor father to give. Admitted to the 
Lyewum of Késmark, Paul’s exemplary conduct gave great 
satisfaction to his masters. The holidays he spent at home 
and employed his time in reading the Bible and books on 
Geography ; the deep religious feelings which characterized 
the man in after-life took root at this early age in the 
parental home. 

Four years were spent at the Lyceum, during which 
his progress in classics was conspicuous, Whilst there he 
was a most assiduous visitor at the large library, where he 
endeavoured to learn more than the powers of his age would 
allow. From Késmark he went for two years to the 
Lutheran School at Miskolez, where he studied especially 
Hungarian and ancient classics. 

Moreover, he learnt as much logic, history, and other 
sciences as was required by the curriculum, “As I was 
journeying homewards from Miskolez,” says Hunfalvy in 
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his “ Reminiscences,” “and caught sight of the landscape. 
of my native country with its anow-clad Carpathian peaks, 
my eyes filled with tears of joy. The world I thought was 
beautiful indeed, but one’s home is the most beautiful of 
all.” He returned to the Lyewum and studied the higher 
branches of Philosophy and Law, which, together with 
philology, fully occupied his time. He now began seriously 
to meditate on the fact that the road to real knowledge 
was long and arduous, poverty wes staring him in the 
face, which made success very dubious, He refers probably 
to this period of his life when he writes, “I hardly 
know what good fortune means. As far as I can form 
any judgment on the subject by other people's thoughts, 
I cannot consider myself fortunate. The world looks up 
to family connection, splendour, wealth and competence as 
such—none of these advantages fell to my lot. Yet I was 
happy, I passed my early years in contentment, I enjoyed 
the splendid rays of the sun as they spread their warmth, 
no melancholy thought ever entered my mind, I never 
suffered hunger and the nights passed in refreshing sleep; 
later on I found comfort in the school, it seemed at first 
as if poverty had conspired to deny me that blessing. I 
began to contemplate the problems of human destiny, and 
my happiness would have been complete if doubts regarding 
the value of human knowledge had not disturbed my con- 
templations.” 

This seems to have given young Hunfalvy the first 
impulse towards individual research leading to the solid 
results of scientific attainments which he left behind him, 

When he had finished all his studies at the Lyceum 
he supported himself by teaching, and after some years of 
hard struggle was offered the tutorship to the sons of Baron 
Podmaniczky at Budapest. This gaye him the opportunit 
of being enrolled as a law student at the High Court ae 
Judicature, and after passing examinations Haieiet wae 
admitted an Advocate. Yet he never practised as a lawyer 
but rather devoted himself to literature, and in pels: 
with such distinguished literary men as Toldy, Bajza, 
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and Vérismarty, he contributed to the volumes of the 


Hungarian Athenwum. In this publication appeared his 
first works, namely: the “ Drezdai levelek,” Letters from 
Dresden; “ Emlékezés Késmirkra,” Reminiscences of 
Késmark; “ Rhapsodiik,” and ‘ Thukydides,” which, to- 
gether with three other Essays, were subsequently published 
in » separate volume under the title of ‘ Tanulmanyok,” 
Léese, 1875. These essays do not possess any special 
elegance of style or beauty of composition, but their contents 
bear witness to the work of a thoughtful mind, extensive 
reading, critical acumen and sound judgment. 

Tn 1871 Hunfalyy was elected corresponding member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and a year later 
a similar distinction was offered him by the Literary Society 
the “ Kisfaludy Tairsasig.”” At this period his tastes had 
not as yet shown a definite tendency. He wrote articles in 
political and scientific publications, he translated the fables 
of Lokmin from the Arabic, and was conversant with 
Hebrew. He took his seat at the Academy by a Dissertation 
on “Thukydides,” and at the Kisfaludy Tarsaség on the 
“Poetry of Aristotle.’ It was surmised at the time that 
classics were the field which he had marked out for his 
‘ future labours, although just then French romance and 
national lyric poetry commenced to attract public attention 
in Hungary. 

In 1842 Hunfalvy obtained the offer of the Professorship 
of Law at his old Lyceum, which he accepted with great 
satisfaction, and published his work on ‘ Commercial 
Legislation.” For six years he occupied the chair, during 
which his fame spread far and wide; studente from distant 
parts of the kingdom came to attend his lectures, who 
admired not merely his clear and attractive teaching, but 
they loved him as a man, The poet Petofi paid Hunfalvy 
a visit in 1845, ond speaks of hia great popularity with 
his numerous pupils. 

In 1847 he visited several countries on the continent, and 
published a work on matters concerning education—the 
“Tanodai Szdzat.” Hunfalvy’s name now became known. 
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In 1848 he was elected to Parliament to fill one of the seats 
for his native county, At the beginning of 1849, when 
the Austrian Field-Marshal, Windischgratz, was nearing the 
eapital, Hunfalvy, with the rest of the Parliament, followed 
Kossuth to Debreczin, and remained at his post till its final 
dissolution in August, 1849, at Szegedin. He belonged to 
the Peace party, and frequently spoke out in the public press 
on that side. He opposed the deposition of the Habsburg 
dynasty, and consequently the Declaration of 14th of April, 
which he characterized as a grave mistake. Yet, notwith- 
standing his moderate views, he suffered persecution and 
imprisonment from the Austrians. On being released, he 
took up his quarters permanently at Budapest, and resumed 
his literary pursuits; he was appointed Librarian to the 
Academy, which post he held till his death. Works and 
essays on various literary and scientific subjects issued from 
his pen. In 1857 he edited a “Library of Hellenic Classics,” 
and published one volume of “Translations from Plato.” 

From this time forward he devoted himself, however, more 
thoroughly to philology, having entered on a path of re. 
search which afterwards he made his own. He was tho 
first who, since Révai,! resumed the study of comparative 
Magyar philology, and thus became the founder of a school 
whose merits were soon universally acknowledged. 

On the 18th January, 1851, he pointed out to the Academy 
of Sciences the direction in which Hungarian philology 
should go, if it desired to attain results worthy of philo- 
logical science. In the study of Altaic languages, he 
thought Hungary should take the lead, and thus become 
an acknowledged factor in the scientific world. 

With full conviction, and with all the resources of know. 
ledge he possessed, Hunfalyy fought against the errors of 
his adversaries, and proclaimed the Principles which should 
guide comparative philology, enumerating the problems 
which have to be solved. Concerning the Altaio lan 
he endeavoured to establish the link which unites the Turk 
Finn, and Magyar languages, and after studying the philos 


* See Journal Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1889, p- 647, 
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logical treasures which Anton Reguly' brought home from 


his travels in the Ural region, he brought the Finn dialects 
nnd the Mordvin and the Cheremiss languages within the 
sphere of his researches, leading him to the conviction that 
the Magyar tongue occupies a mid place between the Finn 
and the Turk, and stands in near relationship to the Mordvin 
and Vogul-ostjak languages. In these studies Hunfalvy 
found a faithful co-worker in Joseph Budenz, with whose 
aid he subsequently laid down those solid foundations of the 
comparative philology of the Ugor languages, which he and 
others should build upon. This was done in the publication 
ealled “‘ Magyar Nyelvészet” (Magyar philology), and in the 
“Nyelytudomanyi Kézlemények” Philological transactions, 
the latter of which he edited tall 1878. 

The publications issued by Hunfalvy contained, not only 
papers on Ugor comparative philology, but also communica- 
tions on the Altnic, Indo-Germanic, and Semitic languages, 
and there are also found essays on ethnographic and mytho- 
logical subjects, because he was convinced that comparative 
philology cannot show satisfactory results in any other way 
than by paying attention to the ethnographic and mytho- 
logical peculiarities of different nations. When Reguly 
returned home from his northern travels, with philological 
and ethnographic treasures, his health was broken by the 
hardships and long privations he had endured, and from 
which he never recovered. On his death, at the early age 
of 39 years, the task of working up his literary remains de- 
volved, at the special request of the Academy, on Hunfalvy. 
Bearing on this subject he published several treatises, the 
most important of which were the following: 

“The Vogul Story of the Creation of the World,” in 
original, with tranelation and a dictionary, in 1859; this was 
the first work ever published in Europe on the Vogul people. 

“ Chrestomathia Finnica,” Finn Olvasmanyck, in 1561. 

“A Vogul Féld és népe,” the land of the Vogul and its 
people, in 1864, containing, in a well-digested form, all the 
results of Reguly's travels. 

2 See Journal Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1859, p. G14. 
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Hunfalvy determined to study the life and languages of 


the peoples related to the Magyar race, and to base upon 
such data the principles of Magyar philology, which de- 
termination he pursued with unflagging industry and 
enthusiasm, ready to give battle to those who ventured ta 
attack the result of his researches. Up till quite lately 
Hunfalvy had to fight hard in support of his theory that 


the Magyar tongue was cognate to the Finn-Ugor group of 


languages, and not to the Turco-Tatar, as was maintained 
by Vambéry. But just because he was ever ready for the 
fight, and continued it without intermission, he was able 
gradually to secure pupils and associates to his school. 

In furtherance of his researches Hunfalvy travelled in 
the Baltic provinces and in Finland in 1869, the result of 
which was a work in two volumes, published in 1871, under 
the title of “Utaza’s a Balti vidéken,” a journey in the 
Baltic Provinces. When at Dorpat, he discovered the Gospel 
of Matthew translated into South Vogul dialect. Based on 
this, he wrote a treatise on the Konda Vogul Language in 
1872, which was soon followed by another on North Ostjok 
Language, “az éjazaki osztjik nyelv,” based on Reguly’s 
literary remains. ‘These works established Hunfalvy’s re- 
putation as a philological authority, 

In his loter years, he paid particular attention to 
Ethnography. In 1876 was published his “ Magyarorasiig 
Ethnographiaja,” Ethnography of Hungary, an important 
work relating to history, language and racial differences of 
the various nationalities inhabiting Hungary, with regard to 
whom he advanced several striking and new propositions, 
supported by clearly defined arguments, Two of his con- 
clusions especially raised heated discussion and originated 
a copious literature. The first of these was the question 
whether the “S2ékler” of Transylvania were the descendants 
of Attila's warriora or not? The long and bitter controye 
which followed, produced a work in 1870, “4 Székelyek,” 
the Székler and several articles on the same subject in the 
periodical called “Szizadok” from Hunfalvy’s pen. 

The second obscure problem of Ethnography Was connected 





with the origin of the Rumun (Roumanian, Wallach) nation. 
Tn endeavouring to throw light upon this subject, Hunfulvy 
gave great offence to the national pride of the Roumanians, 


because he ventured positively to question the theory that — 


the Wallachs, as the Roumanians of to-day were till quite 


recently called, could claim the Roman Legions stationed in 


Dacia as their ancestors. The first and probably most im- 
portant Monograph on the subject was published in Vienna, 
1883, under the title “‘ Die Rumiinen und ihre Anspriiche,” 
The Roumanians and their Pretensions (1883), followed by 
“Neuere Erscheinungen der rumiinischen Geachichtsfor- 
schung,” New Phases of Roumanian Historical Researches 
(Vienna, 1886); “ Der Nationale Kampf gegen das Ungar- 
ische Staatsrecht,” The Struggle of the Roumanians against 
the Hungarian Public Law (1880); “Hogyan csindlédik 
némely historia? Pillant4sok a rumun térténetirésba,” How 
some History is being fabricated. Glimpses into the ramun 
History (1885); “A rumun nyelv,” The Rumun Tongue 
(Budapest, 1878) and numerous articles in the periodicals 
“ Literarische Berichte aus Ungarn” and “ Ungarische 
Revue.” The crown of Hunfalvy’s researches on this subject 
was expected to be a great historical work on the Rumun 
people which Hunfalvy brought down as far as the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and on which he worked on the 
day preceding his death. Another ethnographic work of 
great merit was published in Vienna and Teschen in 1881, 
“Die Ungern oder Magyaren,”’ and the Transactions of the 
Hungarian Ethnographic Society bear the impress of his 
scientific interest. In the Transactions of the Hungarian 
Academy, and in the Proceedings of various scientific Con- 
greases, he attended, of which that of the Orientalists at 
Stockholm, in 1889, was the lust, there appeared many articles 
and essays from him. Five years ago he was nominated a 
life member to the House of Magnates, and when the bill for 
making the study of Greek optional in the colleges instead 
of being compulsory as in the past, was brought in, Hunfalvy 
spoke out with the fervour of youth against the innovation. 
He was Doctor of Philosophy, Professor at the University 
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of Budapest, an honorary member of the Academy of 
Sciences and corresponding member of many foreign 
scientific societies. 

Hunfalvy’s death came unexpectedly, although he was 
in his 82nd year, and complained of late that his strength 
and power of work were not the same as of old; the last 
two summers he spent in his native county of Szepes, 
at Tatrafiired on the southern slopes of the Carpathians, 
When the academical season re-opened this year, it being 
the fiftieth anniversary of his connexion with the Academy, 
congratulations poured upon him from private friends and 
public bodies, not the least amongst whom was a deputation 
from the Academy itself, with the President, Baron Eétvés, 
at its head. On the 24th of November he presided over ° 
hia section at the Academy, and on the 28th received the 
congratulations of the Ethnographic Society, of which he 
was the President. In returning his thanks for the honour 
done to him, he spoke of the first Hungarian philologist 
Révai, and pointed out, as if with a presentiment of his 
approaching end, that should he close his eyes there would 
be those who could continue the work he was engaged in, 
“Tf I may,” he says, “ be permitted to compare my humble- 
ness to a thing really grand, I might venture to predict 
that, as after John the Baptist, so after me will come much 
mightier men than I, who will follow in the direction I 
have pointed out.” He was the President of the Luther 
Society, one of the revisors of the Hungarian Bible, and 
a prominent supporter of the Evangelical church, 

Returning home from the meeting of ethnographists, he 
begged to be excused attending the public dinner which 
was to follow, as he felt fatigued. The next day. Sun day 
the 29th November, he rose in his usual health, took his 
customary walk, and spent the afternoon over his work on 
the Roumanians; he went early to bed without the slightest 


complaint. About four o’clock in the morning, his wifi 


awoke and heard a gentle snore; she lit the candle 


saw after a few deep gasps, her husband 
away. It was Monday, the 30th of 


and 
peacefully pass 
November, 2h 
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Hunfalvy’s body lay in state in the Palace of the Academy 
of Sciences, from whence it was conveyed to its last 
resting-placa in the afternoon of the 2nd of December, 
amidst every manifestation of public sympathy and regret, 
an honour he so well deserved, 

15th December, 1891, THeopore Duka. 


Mr. Rehatsek—The Bombay Gazette of Dec. 19th says :— 
A most unusual event took place at Worli on Friday, when 
o European was, by a desire expressed in his will, cremated 
in Hindu fashion. The man was Mr. Edward Rehatsek, 
well known in Bombay as being possessed of extraordinary 
learning, a first-rate Arabic and Persian scholar, a great 
linguist, and of remarkable literary ability, though, since 
he retired from the Latin and Mathematics Professor's chair 
at Wilson College twenty years ago, he has led a atrange 
life, living all alone, and weleoming no Europeans to his 
place of abode. Edward Rehatsek was an Austro-Hungarian 
by birth, and was born on July 3, 1819, at Ilack. He was 
educated at Buda-Pesth, at which University he studied 
and took the degree of M.C.E. in the year 1843. After 
that he made a tour through Europe, spending a few months 
in Paria, then four yeara in the United States of America, 
and afterwards came to Bombay in 1847, when he settled 
down as Professor of Latin and Mathematics at Wilson 
College. He was also a Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and for twelve years was examiner in Arabic, Persian, Latin, 
and French. Even then he led a quiet life, seeking more 
the society of natives, among whom he laboured, than his 
European brethren; but when he retired from his professor- 
ship in 1871, his what might be termed almost hermit life 
began. He dwelt in a small bungalow at Khetwadi, kept 
no servants, went every morning to bazaar and purchased 
his provisions, which he cooked by his own hand. His 
meals were of the most frugal description, and his dress was 
most threadbare. He always went out for a short time 
morning and evening, and lately he tock to cycling, It 
Wus a strange sight to see this old man, over seventy years 
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of age, moving slowly along the Queen’s Road night and 
morning on his tricyele; but, though old, he enjoyed the 
best of health till within a few months of his death, when 
he was seized with an internal inflammation, from which 
he died yesterday morning at half-past six o'clock. 

Though he had retired from his regular pursuit, it must 
not be imagined he was an idle man by any means. He 
laboured continually at his desk, chiefly translating foreign 
works into English, and many interesting and valuable 
eoutributions came from his pen. Most of his works were 
published at his own expense, for living so frugally as he 
did since he came to Bombay, he amassed a considerable 
sum of money, which he did not grudge spending on any 
hobby, or in giving the fruits of hia study to the world 
with which he cared so little to mingle. Among his more 
prominent works were “ Historical Sketch of Portugnese- 
India, with a List of its Officers till 1851,” “The Alexander 
Myth of the Persians,” “Gastronomical Anecdotes of the 
Earlier Kaliphs,” “Life of Jesus according to the -Mo- 
hamedans,” “The Relations of Islam to Christianity, and 
of Christianity to Civilization,” “ Bombay 115 Years Ago,” 
in five volumes, “The Diamond Fields of India,” in two 
volumes. There are many other valuable works of the late 
Mr. Rehatsek now published, but the list is too long to give 
in detail. The above, however, will suffice to show how 
great a student of literature he was, and how deeply he 
must have dipped into research to write so many books on 
such a variety of subjects. 

His last work was a heavy task, namely, the translating 
into English of Mirkhond’s “ History of the World” fron 
Persian into English. It is being printed and published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, and the last volume, completed 
a short time before his death, is now in the press, and 
will soon be issued. 

Occasionally he would leave his recluse life and come 
before the public, to lay before them personally the fruita 
of his research, and many will remember when, before the 
Bombay Anthropological Society, he lectured on Veuaration 





for the Dead in China,” and “ Hindu Civilization in the 
Far East,” and again recently when he read an interesting 
and instructive paper on “ Statistics of Suicides in Bombay 


since 1886." To the Anglo-Vernacular journal, MNulice 


Opinion, he was for many years a constant contributor, never 
missing a week without sending in an article in English, 
Even when laid up with the malady that proved fatal to 
him, he would not Iny oside his pen, and only five days 
ago, when Mr. Hari Madhay Paranjpe, the editor of Native 
Opinion, who was one of Mr. Rehatsek’s closest friends, 
called upon him, the poor old man, too feeble to speak, 
signed to his desk where lay, just completed, the lost 
contribution that came from his pen. Mr. Rehatsek also 
took a great interest in Theosophy, and was in constant 
correspondence with Theosophical Societies in Europe. 
Much as he kept himself to himself, he did not want for 
attention from frienda after he was seized with hia last 
illness, and three doctors—namely, Dr. Deshmuck, Dr. 
Kunte, and Dr. John De Cunha, all former pupils of his, 
ministered to him. By his death-bed yesterday morning 
were Mr. Hari Paranjpe and two other friends, and also 
two servants who had been left there by Dr. De Cunha to 
attend to the dying man. When a professor he was much 
beloved by his students, and they remained his friends to 
the last. What money he had remaining to him was not 
much, but he made a will leaving it all to local charities 
and to be spent in prizes for primary education schools in 
Bombay. In his will there was also a clause which was 
the cause of yesterday's strange proceedings, instructing 
his executor, Mr. Narayen V. Mandlik, to cremate his body 
in Hindu fashion, and that was carried out yesterday, at 
the Municipal burning-ground at Worli. 

At four o'tlock the deceased, Mr. Rehatsek’s friends, all 
Hindus, with the exception of Dr. De Cunha, and nearly 
all former pupils of the late professor, assembled at his 
bungalow at Khetwadi, where the corpse had, native fashion, 
been laid out, face exposed, on a bier, profusely decorated 
with flowers. A procession was formed, the corpse-bearers 
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going in front and the carriages with the mourners following. 
Worli was reached about 5.15, and the body was immediately 
carried to that part set aside for deceased persons having - 
no relatives. The still smouldering embers whereon a body 
had been burned that afternoon were swept aside; fresh 
wood was piled up, and the body was placed thereon; lights 
were applied, and in about two hours, the remains of Mr, 
Edward Rehatsek, the first European ever cremated in 
Bombay in uative-fashion, were reduced to ashes. 


Sir James Redhouse.—It is our painful duty to record 
the death of Sir James Redhouse, K.C.M.G. He joined 
this Society in 1854. He succeeded Mr. Norris as Secretary 
in 1861, and resigned that post in 1564, being succeeded by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. He was elected Honorary Member in 
1886. He contributed to our Journal no less than twelva 
interesting papera—a complete list of which will be found 
in the Index to the Society’s publications published in our 
Journal for the year 188s. 

Sir James Redhouse was born in 1811; was educated at 
Christ's Hospital, and went to Constantinople in 1826, where 
he was employed by the Ottoman Government in. the pre- 
paration of various military, naval, and literary works. In 
1830 he visited Russia. Having begun soon afterwards the 
preparation of a Turkish, English, and French dictionary, 
he returned to London in 1834 to take steps for its publica. 
tion, which was rendered useless, however, by the appearance 
of Bianchi's Turkish-French work, In 1838 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Translations Office of the Porte, and 
in 1840 was transferred to the Turkish Admiralty: from 1839 
until 1853 he acted as confidential medium of communication 
between the Porte and the British Ambassador. In 1840 he 
went on a mission to the coast of Syria, then blockaded by 
the allied squadrons of England, Turkey, and Austria, where 
he was engaged in communications between the admirals and 
the Turkish Commander-in-Chief on shore. After other 
services he assisted to conclude in 1847 a treaty of peace 
between Persia and Turkey; and in 1854 he was appointed 





Oriental Translator to the Foreign Office. In 1857 Mr. 
Redhouse was sent to Paris to assist in the wording of the 
text of the treaty of peace with Persia, which set the British 
troops free to aid in the suppression of the Indian mutiny. 
Sir James Redhouse, who was knighted in 1985, was a member 
of several Turkish, Persian, and other Orders. In 1884 
Cambridge granted him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
Among hia works may be mentioned an English-Tarkish 
and Turkish-English dictionary, a manual of colloquial 
Turkish for use in the Crimean war, a grammaire raisonnée 
dé la langue Oltomane published in Paris, and an incomplete 
manuscript dictionary of Arabic, Persian, Ottoman Turkish, 
Eastern Turkish, and English in ten large folio volumes. 

He was in many respects the leading authority on the 
Osmanli-Turki language: to the other members of the great 
Turki linguistic fumily he had not paid much attention. He 
very naturally regarded the world from the Constantinople 
point of view, and did not hesitate to claim for the Tartar 
Sovereigns of that country the Kaliphat of Islam, a claim 
which the great Mahometan Emperors of India, whose 
ancestor, Tamerlane, had carried about Bajazet, the ancestor 
of the Sultans of Tarkey, in an iron cage, laughed to scorn, 
and in no Mosque of India was prayer ever offered for him 
ag the Kaliph of the Faithful. 

Tt was a pleasure to visit year by year Sir James in his 
retreat at Kilburn, and converse with the great scholar; the 
sight of the great volumes of the great Dictionary of the 
Osmanli-Turki on the desks round his writing table im- 


pressed one more with the grandeur than the prudence of 


the undertaking. Every word of the Arabic, Persian, and 
pure Turki languages had been incorporated alphabetically, 
but, when it came to publication, at the request of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, who have extensive 
Educational Agencies in Turkey, a selection had to be made 
of a much more moderate size. The National Library of 
the British Museum has secured these folios, which will ever 
remain as monuments of his industry and knowledge. 
Jan. 7, 1892. kh. N.C. 
2A 1802. il 





gy ATL, Norss axp News. a 
i ‘Count A. de Gubernatis has been appointed Professor of 
at Sanskrit at the University of Rome, and has accordingly 

left the Istituto di Studii Superiore at Florence. 


; chs Behramji M. Maiaberi, the author of “Gujarat and the 
i Gujaratis.” A life of this writer and philanthropist, by 
Dayaram Gidumal, acting district judge at Shikarpur, with 
sal 


—" an introduction by Florence Nightingale, is announced for 
are publication shortly. 


ic. Vydeakdra Satuka—A MS. of this Sanskrit poem in 

Ty, Sinhalese characters has just been found in the Royal 
.. Asiatic Society’s Library. Each of the hundred moral 
Be verses of which it consists is followed by i pada-gata- 
an sannaya, or word for word commentary, in the Sinhalese 
<< s language. There is another copy in Europe, at Copenhagen, 
Paces. wrongly described by Westergaard (Cat. p. 21) as Piydsa=- 
4 sataka. An English translation of forty-four out of the 
PF 6 hundred verses is published by Philalethes in his “ History 


of Ceylon,” pp. 308 to 314. There is no copy of this 
work among the sixty-three Sanskrit MSS. in the Kandy 
Library (none of which are noticed in Aufrecht’s Catalogua 
Catalogorum), though a list of them was printed in the Pali 
Text Society's Journal, 1582, p. 45. It would seem also 
to be wanting in Colombo (see iid. p. 58), The date and 
author of the little work are entirely unknown, 

The Burmese Government has started a series of open 
competitive examinations in Pali. Prizes and scholarships 
are said to be promised to the successful candidates, but the 
exact details have not reached Europe, a 

Mr. Edward G. Browne, » member of the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, is about to publish the “ Makila-j- 
shaksi sayyah ki dar kaziyya-i-Bab navishta-ast.” This 
work, composed in Persian by order of Beha Ullah, the 
present chief of the Babi sect, comprises a history of that 
sect from its origin to the present day, together with a 
siatement of its doctrines and principles. | 


edition will contain in Vol. I. the text in facsimile, 
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and in Vol. If. the translation, illustrated by critical and 
historical notes. The volumes will be sold separately at 
the Cambridge University Press. 

Tibet.—M. Dutrenil de Rhins, the learned author of 
“L'Asié Centrale,” is said to be at present attempting an 
exploration of Tibet, When last heard from, in August, 
1891, he hod reached Khotan, which he places in lat. 
a7°-7 N. and long. 79°55 E. 

Prof. Brugsch is planning a journey into the Libyan desert, 
principally with the hope of finding there papyrus rolls, 

Adam's Bridge —In No. 101 of “Petermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen,” Dr, J. Walther discusses the mode of formation 
of this curious and famous link between South India and 
Ceylon. He thinks it was built up by ocean currents, and 
that neither an upheaval of the land nor the labours of 
coral insects had any share in its history. 

A Conch Shelli 1200 Years Old.—A pair of conch shells 
have been discovered in a poor peasant’s field near Amreli 
on Gohelvid Timbo. The larger of them weighs 5} lbs, 
Tt bears on it an inscription in Valabhi' Gupta characters, 
Si Bhatakadatti (possibly the name of the owner), and an 
engraving of a Veniddrana, or raised enclosed bed of the 
Tulasi or Basil plant. The latter sign, and the existence 
of the Sunkha, may indicate Vishnu worship in old Amreli, 
as both the Sankha and Tulasi are now sacred to that deity. 
An old Phallus of Siva had previously been found near the 
same spot. An inscription in the temple of Niga Nitha 
Mahadeva at Amreli mentions the find of that Phallus. 
We know of Siva worship there in the Valabhi period from 
the published Valabhi grants. There are remains near by 
of what is probably a Buddhist stiipa, and the name 
Amaravalli (Amreli) would recall Buddhist associations, 
as its other name Griviina-valli would recall Brahminic 
associations. Popular tradition gives a third name to it, 
viz. Kanakavati. Not fur from it are the ruins of another 
old town Tamra-vati. Old Keshattrapa, Gupta, and Indo- 
Sassanian coins are found in large numbers about these 
parts.—H. H. D. 
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 Prachina Kavya Mala—H. . the Gaikvad of Baroda, 
a member of this Society, has sanctioned Rs. 12,000 for the 
publication of poems of some of the Gujarati poets that 
flourished in his domains. Some eighteen numbers of the 
series are out up to date, containing poems of gredt merit 
of Kavi Premfnanda, his son Vallabha, Kavi Bhalana, Kavi 
Dayaram (the Byem of Gujarat), and Ratnesvara among 
others, The researches of the zealous editors of the series, 
among them R. B. Hargovinddas Dvarkadas, Director of 
Vernacular Instruction, point to the arrangement made by 
Kavi Premananda with his son and disciples who formed 
a large band to enrich the language of Gujarat by dividing 
the work among them. Some were to write verses on the 
model of Sanskrit, others on that of the old Prakrits, some 
on that of Hindustani, and others of the Urdu tales and 
traditions, This was so in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. H. H. is also said to have sanctioned a large 
sum, Rs. 50,000, for Marathi and Gujarati popular school 
series. A large illustrated Gujarati Dictionary is said 
to be under contemplation. The works of Narsimha Meheta, 
suid to be the Chaucer of Gujarat, are intended to be 
similarly published by the Junaghad Durbar, A young 
poet is moving among other Kattyawad States for getting 
the works of other Kattyawadi poets collected and published. 
The energetic editor of an Aryo-Gujarati bi-weekly, of 
Bombay, has issued over four large volumes of old Gujarati 
Poets, Bribatkivya Lokana.—H, H, p. 

Constable's “ Oriental Miscellany.”—We beg to call the 
special attention of our readers to this new venture under 
an old and honoured name, the details of which will be 
found in our advertisement pages. It isa good sign of the 
times that publishers, whose estimate of things monetary 
is not often over-sanguine, should find it pay to publish 
books on Oriental subjects, and we trust that Mr. Constable 
will receive sufficient support to encourage him in producing 
works of real and permanent historical value, 

Harvard Oriental Series.—This series is to be devoted to 
texts, translations, and other works concerning India, its 
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history, religions, languages, literature, and antiquities. The 
aim is to supply what has been urgently needed, well-selected, 
and well-edited texts, easy in style, of interesting contents, 
and not too long, suitable, in a word, for the acquisition of 
facility in reading, and which can be sold at a low price. 
The series is to include not only works of use to advanced 


scholars, but also books suited to the needs of younger — 


students, Volume I., which is already out, is the text of 
“The Jataka-mala,” by Aryagiira, edited by Professor Kern 
(royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 254, price 6s.). Volume II. 
will be the text of “ Kapila’s Aphorisms of the Siihkhya 
Philosophy,” with the Commentary of Vijiiina-bhiksu ; 
edited, in the original Sanskrit, by Richard Garbe, Professor 
in the University of Konigsberg, Prussia, This text and 
commentary were published about thirty-five years ago by 
Fitzedward Hall, but are now out of print. The new edition 
is in handsome English letters, A translation into German 
by Professor Garbe was published by the German Oriental 
Society in 1889. Volume IIL, in preparation, is on “ Buddha 
and Buddhism,” as illustrated by English translations from 
the Buddhist Scriptures in Pali, by Henry Clarke Warren, 
Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. This will be a series of selections 
made in such a way as to give a systematic exposition of the 
subject according to the views of the native authorities and 
the canonical books of Buddhism. The whole is, we are glad 
to see, under the editorship of Prof. Lanman, whose name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the scholarly character of any 
work that may be chosen for publication. 

Buddha Gaya.—A few days ago there arrived at Colombo 
a Japanese monk sent from Tokio to Ceylon on a special 
mission to inquire into the ‘‘Buddha-Gaya Mission” founded 
in Colombo to acquire some lands on the site, at Buddha- 
Gaya in India, where Gotama Buddha preached his doctrines, 
and to consecrate them to the service of all Buddhists. Mr. 
Dharmapala, the Secretary of the Mission, who is away in 
India now, has already purchased the lands; and he is now 
making arrangements to build a monastery there. Japanese 
and Siamese Buddhists have been appealed to for help, and 
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the arrival of the “ Jup” to make inquiries on the subject 
is the result of the appeal. The Buddhe-Gaya mission has 
succeeded in securing the site of the Bo-tree at Gaya, where 
Gotama Buddha attained Buddhahood. ‘The Sinhalese 
monks who have gone there to take charge of the place are 
making rapid progress in learning the vernaculars of Bengal, 
and they will shortly commence the work of the propaganda, 
A deputation of Sinhalese, Japanese, Siamese, and Burmese 
Buddhists will wait on H. E. the Governor-General on his 
visit to Gaya about the middle of October, 

Since the above was written we learn from the “ Calcutta 
Englishman” that there has been a meeting of the Com- 
mittees arranging this matter at Buddha Gaya itself, 
There were present the following delegates :—Japan, Ato 
Tokuzawa; Ceylon, Dharmapala: the Secretary of the 
Budgya Society, Gunaratana DGhikshu ; China, Tochiya 
Lama; Chittagong, Girish Chandra Dewan and Krishna 
Chandra Chowdri. Letters promising support were received 
from Prince Chandradat on behalf of the Siamese Buddhists, 
and Moung Shoung on behalf of the Burmese Buddhists, 
Letters were also read from Sir Edwin Arnold, Baron 
Harden Hickey, and the Australian Buddhists. Resoly- 
tions were passed calling for subscriptions from Buddhist 
countries for erecting a monastery and founding a Buddhist 
college. The meeting closed by thanking the Government 
of India for repairing the temple and the Indian Press 
for the sympathy shown. 

Dr. Bezold—The Trustees of the British Museum will 
shortly issue the second instalment of Dr. Bezold’s “ Cata- 
logue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection,” 
This volume will contain the descriptions of nearly six 
thousand tablets and fragments which formed part of the 
famous clay library preserved by the Kings of Assyria at 
Nineveh. This library wus 
ial documents which had been 
sent to Sargon and Sennacherib by the generals of the army 
and others; as well as a series of works relating to every 
branch of science known to the Assyrians, and copies of 


ancient classical books and legends from Babylonia. In 
this volume will be found a classification of omen and 
astrological texts, a work which hos never before been 
attempted; and a considerable number of important extracts 
are printed in the Cuneiform characters—Afhenewm, 30th 
Nov. 1891. 

Etruscan.—Prof. Krall, of Vienna, in examining the bands 
of a mummy, probably of the age of the Ptolemies, which 
for the last forty years has been preserved in a museum, has 
found a strip of linen with several hundred lines of Etruscan 
writing. In this text, which is the longest we possess in 
that language, some words occur that are to be found in 
Etruscan inscriptions known to us, but the whole cannot 
in the actual state of Etruscan studies be deciphered. The 
cloth was, no doubt, written on for some purpose before 
being carried by ship to Egypt and there used for the 
wrappings of a mummy. ‘The publication of the text by 
the learned discoverer is awaited with the keenest interest, 

Egyptian Antiquities —Mesara. Newberry and Fraser have 
already left England for their second season in Egypt, and 
will be followed somewhat Inter by Mr. Blackden. Their 
work for this winter will be to survey, copy, and photograph 
the remuining historic antiquities from Beni-Hasan tombs, 
the tombs of el-Bersheh (XIIth Dynasty), the Speos 
Artemidos, and the tombs at Isbédeh. It should be added 
that this archeological survey is supported by special 
subscription. 

The Egyptian Government has asked the Caisse de la 
Dette for £50,000 from the general reserve fund on behalf 
of the Antiquities’ Department, but, before granting so 
large a sum, the Caisse will probably require the appointment 
of a commission to study the purposes of its employment, 
It is hoped that this opportunity will be availed of to make 
a searching investigation into the management of the de- 
partment generally, which bas for a long time excited 
dissatisfaction amongst all nationalities, and is discreditable 
to the country. The Ghizeh Museum especially is without 
a catalogue, its exhibits are unlabelled, and its immense 
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_ quantities of valuable objects are stored away from public 
view to the utter disappointment of visitors who desire to” 


do more than merely pass an idle hour in the building. 
The monuments scattered throughout the country are in- 
efficiently protected, and much irreparable mischief has 
been and still is caused by theft and wantonness.—Academy, 
5 Dec., 1891. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins, has published 
in the fifteenth volume of the “Journal of the American 
Oriental Society” a third series of “Contributions to the 
Interpretation of the Veda,” continuing his former method 
of interpreting the early mantras by help of the later 
literature—Brahmanas, Siitras, commentaries, and classical 
legends. He first deals at considerable length with the 
story of Indra and Namuci, which he makes intelligible 
by piecing together many scattered allusions. Perhaps the 
most novel feature in this re-constructed story is the scene 
where Namuci (the asura) makes Indra (the deva) drunk 
with sura (brandy) instead of his own favourite soma, 
Secondly, he takes up the two dogs of Yama, and shows 
how identification with the sun and the moon in the 
Brihmanas explains many of the conflicting attributes 
assigned to them in the Vedic mantras. Lastly, he dis- 
cusses the much-disputed passage (Rig-veda, x. 17, 1, 2), 
which describes the conjugal exploits of Saranyu, his 
explanation being that it is a Brahmadya (riddle or 
charade), not, as has hitherto been held, either a fragment 
or @ story in a form so condensed as to be foreign to Indian 
habits of narration. As the basis of the riddle he finds 
& cosmogonic conception with which a number of mytho- 
logical inventions have been combined to make up a de 
of a composite character. 

Dr. de Cara bas published a paper under the title « 
Identita degli Hethei e dei Pelasg: dimostrata lai: 
Ceramica pre-fenica e pre-ellenica” (Rome: Befani). The 
work shows an acquaintance with the most recent results. 
of Oriental and archeological research, and the views ex- 
pressed in it are novel and suggestive. The author seeks 
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to show that the Pelasgians of Greck tradition represent 
the Hittites of Asia Minor and Syria, and that the culture 
of Mykanw had its ultimate origin in the Hittite empire. 

The Oriental School at Berlin.—The official catalogue 
(Verzeichniss) of the teachers and students of the Berlin 
Seminar fir Orientalische Sprachen, for the term October 
15th, 1891, to March 15th, 1892, has appeared. The 
teaching body seems to have undergone some changes. In 
the first place, the Lector in South Chinese is An Fung 
Tschii, whose name does not occur in the Verzeichniss for 
1890. Next, Dr. Moritz is entered, not only as librarian, 
but as teacher of Arabic, while the dialect of Morocco is 
taught by Muhammad Bin Selham, a name also new. 
Another new teacher is the Lector in Susheli, Amir bin 
Nasir Lomeri. The number of hearers is 115, against 132 
in the early part of the year. The non-official courses are 
attended by 33 hearers. 

The Babis.—A Russian artillery lieutenant, Alexander 
Toumansky, having gone to Ashkabad with the object of 
Visiting the Babi colony there, has returned to St. Peters- 
burg with many notes, photographs, and manuscripts. 
Several of the latter are described in the last issue of the 
‘ Collections scientifiques de institut des langues orientales’ 
at St. Petersburg (Part 2 for 1891). The same volume 
contains the complete text of some other Babi works which 
form part of a volume of Babi tracts lately presented to 
the library of the Institute, The description of these new 
treasures commences with a warm eulogium of Mr. Browne's 
articles in our ‘ Journal’ for 1890. 

The Rig-Veda.—The first volume of Prof. Max Miller's 
translation of the Rig-Veda, which has been so long looked 
forward to by scholars, has at last appeared just as we are 
going to press. It contains the translation into English, 
with a very elaborate commentary, of the forty-nine hymns 
to the Marats, including nine not addressed specially to 
them, but dealing with allied subjects. 

Lahore Museum—The new buildings for this important 
local museum are nearly completed, and will be shortly 
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opened, to the great benefit of those who visit the collections 
there arranged under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Kipling, senior. 


IV. Norices or Booxs, 


Tue Dixxann, Vol VI. By Pesnoran Dastvun Benrawer 
Sangana. (Published under the patronage of the Sir 
Jamshedji Jeejeebhai Translation Fund, Bombay, 
1891.) 

With this sixth volame of the Text and Translations of 
the Dinkard the learned high-priest of the Bombay Parais 
completes seven-tenths of the third book, or nearly one- 
third of the whole work so far as it is still extant, The 
first two books appear to have become separated from the 
other seven more than 870 years ago, when the latter were 
copied from a manuscript found in Baghdad; and no trace 
of the former two books has yet been discovered. 

The Dinkard is an extensive summary of information 
regarding the Mazda-worshipping religion, its legendary 
history, and its sacred books, compiled chiefly from writings 
no longer extant, and written in the Pahlavi language. 
This compilation was commenced by Atiir-farnbag, son of 
Farukhzad, who was supreme high-priest in Iran early in 
the ninth century; and it was revised and completed, more 
than half a century later, by Atirpad, son of Héeméd, one 
of his successors, Nearly the whole of its third book is 
quoted from the Nikézé-j Veth-dini, or Exposition of the 
Good Religion, which was probably the name 
important treatise on religious matters; but it also contains 
some answers to sceptical inquiries, and several series of 
admonitions issued by celebrated religious men and their 
opponents, which may be derived from other sources, 

In preparing his edition of this Pahlavi work Dastiir Dr, 
Wut alo for his ove ete mot only for European scholar 

: own countrymen. He publishes the original 

Pallavi text required by both parties, with an English 


of some 
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translation for Europeans, and « Pazand transliteration, a 
Gujarati translation, and a Glossary of a few of the Pahlavi 
words for his own countrymen. His last two volumes contain 
a marked improvement, as compared with the preceding 
four, owing to the English translation being no longer a 
mere translation of the Gujarati, but being made direct from 
the Pahlavi, though still following the general course of 
interpretation adopted by the editor in his Gujarati version. 
This improvement has been carried out by the editor's son 
with great success, considering the difficulty of the task. 

There is always much uncertainty in the reading of 
unusual Pahlavi names, and the best translators will often 
be led astray in such cases by the ambiguity of the Pahlavi 
characters. It has already been shown by Darmesteter (in 
Textes Pehicia relatifs au Judaisme, p. 3) that the name of 
the high-priest which is read Dayiin by Peshotan, in his 
chaps. 197, 198, ought to be read Shéno, he being the Suéna 
of Yt. xiii, 97, in the Avesta. And another correction of 
o similar charucter may now be suggested with regard to 
the name Asrité which is coupled with that of Héshang 
in chop. 209, 8§ 8, 11, ond should doubtless be read 
Viiegerédo (the first letter being supplied, in two cases 
out of three, from the preceding word miin, which ought to 
be min), as it appears from Sachau’s Albiriini’s Chronofogy 
of Ancient Nations, pp. 206, 212, that Vaikard was the twin 
brother of Hoshang ond superintended the agriculture of 
the realm.'' His name occurs again in the fifth, seventh, 
and eighth books of the Dinkard, but has not been preserved 
in the extant Avesta, 

In chap. 229, § 5, hadfrit is not a name, but merely a 
title of the Sisanions, which is also used in Book VIII. chap. 
xiii, 17. The passage in chap. 229 would be better trans- 
lated as follows: “The good government by sagacity os on 
udministrator (?) among those of the race of Yim, after 
Frédiin, was first through the descendants of Mianiishchihar, 


1 Tam indebted to Prof. Darmesteter for calling my attention to this state- 
ment, in correction of my translation of Dinkard VIII. xiii. 6, im The Sacred 
Sooks of the Eaat, val. 37. 





secondly through the Kayanians, and thirdly through the 
well-created (or the fully-blessed) that are descended from 
the same Kayanians, who are the Sasinions that are also 
so called.” 

Similarly, in chap. 274, §§ 2, 3, dréfrat is not a name, but 
should be read 4rddarrat “ brotherly, fraternal, akin;" and 
the passage can be translated os follows: ‘“ Virtuous action 
is that which is due to the diligence that is free from the 
avarice which is akin to diligence. And honest comfort is 
that due to contentment preserved from the indolence akin 
to discontent.” It has been suggested that brddarcet 
generally means “brotherly” in an Oriental sense which 
would be better expressed in English by “inimical”; but 
this paseage does not support that view. 

It must certainly be admitted that the third book of the 
Diukard is the most difficult part of the whole work, and 
probably the portion least interesting to scholurs who are 
not Parsi theologians. The next three books contain some 
passages that may be more entertaining, But the lost 
three books, which comprise much legendary history and a 
summary account of the Nasks as they existed in Sasinian 
times, are likely to be far more generally interesting, 
especially the seventh book. If the Trustees of the Sir 
Jd. J. Translation Fund could manage to expedite the 
publication of the Pahlavi text, by postponing that of the 
translations and other accompaniments, they would be con- 
ferring a favour upon European Pahlavi scholars generally, 
who look forward to their next fifteen years of waiting for 
the completion of the publication, ot its present rate of 
progress, with some degree of impatience, 


E. W. West. 


Tue Dwanrs op Mount Arias, 

Mr. Haliburton, QC., has published a brochure (David 
Nutt) giving # detailed statement of the evidence in his 
possession as to the existence of a race of dwarfs (with an 
average height of less than 4 feet) in the district subjoined 


to Morocco immediately south of the Atlas range. It is 
made perfectly clear that a number of natives of Morocco 


believe in the existence of such a race, and that Europeans 
in North Moroceo have seen dwarfs there who are believed 






to belong to such a tribe, and not to be isolated cases of ~- . 


arrested development or of atavism. The strongest evidence 
is that of a donkey-man in Tangier, 4} feet high, the son 
by a Moorish woman of one of the Akka dwarfs. He told 
Mr. Haliburton that his father, brothers and sisters were 
smaller than himself, and entirely confirmed the hearsay 
evidence (of those who had told the author or his informants 
about the dwarfs) as to the existence in Akka of a pigmy 
race. We understand from the brochure that Mr. Hali- 
burton’s conclusions have been controverted; but he does 
not state where; and it is difficult to see what negative 
evidence, except that of a trained observer who had been at 
the places indicated and found no pigmies, could be of much 
value against the carefully authenticated inquiries set out 
in this little book. Mr. Haliburton deserves the thanks 
of historical students for the trouble he has taken in the 
matter. 

The statement of evidence as to the existence of this 
particular pigmy race is followed by seven pages of rather 
desultory remarks on dwarfs and dwarf-worship. It is 
suggested that nearly all the earliest myths of Greece came 
from the Atlas pygmies,—either direct, or through Crete, 
to which island they had emigrated, and it is confidently 
stated that “Probably on both sides of the Atlantic the 
ancient dwellings cut in cliffs were made by dwarfs.” These 
propositions would be sufficient to overthrow the beliefs 
at present held among scholars as to the Greek myths on 
the one hand, and the cave-dwellors on the other. If the 
author would produce in support of them evidence as 
substantial as that set out in the earlier part of the 
pamphlet, he would find that serious scholars would not 
be prevented by the revolutionary air of his theses from 
giving to them a respectful attention. 
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Lecrunes os THe Comparative GramMan or THE Semrric 
Laxcuaces. From the papers of the late Witt 
Wricut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1890, pp. 288.) 


Tf we overcome the feeling of sadness that the author of 
the above-mentioned work is no more, nothing but pleasure 
is in store for the reader of these lectures which he has 
bequeathed to the students of Semitic philology. It is 
particularly lamentable that he was not spared to take into 
consideration the two latest works in this province which 
claim to do away with so many views hitherto sustained, 
and the ingenuity of which has opened up quite a new field 
of investigation. Like the foregoing works Wright's book 
extends over the whole realm of the Semitic dialects, but 
it omits entirely any theory concerning the formation of 
the nouns 95 well as the usual classification of their forma, 
The author has probably deemed it to be beyond his task, 
and declined consequently to give his young hearers 
system, the deficiency of which was evidently too manifest 
to him. But on the other hand he does not give the 
slightest reason for this omission, nor does he Intimate 
the existence of any other theory, with the exception of 
some remarks at the beginning of the chapter on the verb, 
The lectures thus extend over the Phonology and all the 
rest of the Morphology. It jg surely an unsurpassable 
masterpiece to treat of so vast a subject in less than 300 
pages. Yet the diction js transparent and clear, nay ulmoat 
popular—as the lectures were meant for undergraduates— 
even though every word is written with the utmost care, 
The unhappy circumstance that the author was prevented 
by death from putting the finishing touch to his book was 
fully made up by its being edited, prefaced and annotated 
by Professor W. Robertson Smith, whilst Professor Th. 
Noldeke read the proofs and added notes and corrections, 

The introductory chapters are devoted to a résumé of the 
latest investigations concerning the cradle of the Semitic 
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peoples, which the author, in common with Sayce, Schrader, 
and de Goeje, considers to have been in the South, and also 
to a survey of the single Semitic dialects. 

To these general remarks I should like to attach a few 
details which include one or two unimportant suggestions, 
Referring to the chapter of the pronouns the author agrees 
with all other grammarians, that the demonstrative pronouns 
ri) and NW ere a combination of FT resp. RIT with 
the article. It seems peculiar that no other Semitic 
language has this combination, whilst some place the 
demonstrative element jd before the pronoun dd. On the 
other hand no Semitic language, nor even the Phoenician, 
puts the article before the pron. demonstr. and Méda‘ 1, 3, 
neither. The treatment of 717 and NY as adjectives is 
after all only owing to external formation and is frequently 
omitted also in Hebrew (see the instances given in Gesenius- 
Kautzech, Hebr. Gramm, 24th ed. p., 289, to which are to 
be added Dew?, xxi. 20, Jos. ii. 14, 20.) We should thus 
expect that the 7 before 77 and NM (with Dagesh follow- 
ing) should properly be not the article as such, but also 
a demonstrative prefix which was originally 1, but was 
gradually treated as analogous to the article by ‘sharpening 
the syllable and Dagesh following. The Phenician form 
18 which Wright disunites from FM, may yet perhaps 
have corresponded to it, and have been pronounced ‘dsd with 
the 7) dropped, just as the Vulgar-Arabic ddd; as to S71 
and OnMm ep. the Vulg. Arab. aié and ahém [Wr. p. 107, 
Spitta, G.A.V. p. 76]. Whether cases as DYST, Gen 
xviii. 32, DYM in the signification to-day, MIM Jer. xxviii. 
16, had originally the same 7 or the real article is more 
difficult to decide, But with respect to the last instance 
we may quote the Bedouin “<Jl» which Noéldeke [ Wright, 
p. 115, note 1] dissolves in &2]) .sdls.! 


1 Cp. Gesn.-X. ibid. p. 102. 
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As to the relative pronoun WYN Wright, mentioning 
the view which connects it with Aram. “IMS, inclines to 
acknowledge the other theory of Ewald-Béttcher that it is 
compounded rather of yeas + a prosthetic, but with the 
modification that its origin is to be sought for in the region 
of the demonstrative pronoun. The fundamental element 
seems to be the demonstr. & (Hommel, 4.D.M.G. 32, 708) 
which in Phmnician, with the prosthetic or rather likewise 
demonstrative &, was pronounced YN ai or ake (Wr. p. 
119, cp. Gea.-H. p. 102)." Such a word, however, being 
impossible in Hebrew, the second syllable was closed by a 
liquid or guttural r which originally did net belong to the 
root, the addition of which may yet have been supported 
by the tendency to triliterality (see the examples with 4 
added at the end in Olshausen’s Gramm. § 216c.). The 
liquid character of this 4 is particularly visible in the forms 
& [with Dagesh following] and bes which represent the 
arabic form and are used preferentially in poetic passages, 
but were supplanted gradually by the fuller form a 

With reference to AYO [p. 85, ep. Olshausen, § 202b.] 
the author mentions the Syriac }2s<so. Also Levy in his 

Dictionary to the Targums gives to the ‘Ayn a Patah2 In 
two rather old Yemen MSS. belonging to the Montefiore 
College Library, cod. Montef. 501 [Hafarath] and 606 
[part of the Pent.) both with Targum and written with the 
Babylonian system of vowels, I find always NOWYD with 
Qidmez. : 


As to the chapter of the nouns, the author confines his 


hb tft hetw een it and ey rep. yh d Cp. Acthiop, al 4 rim 2 cp (rrann =X % iby j : 
p- a08, 7 


* Probably on account of ap 
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remarks to the gender and the attaching of the suffixes. 
Only—as said above—at the introduction to the chapter of 
the verb he accentuates the close relationship which prevails 
between this and the noun. With Stade he confesses to 
have long believed that the verbal forms of the Semitic 
languages are really nominal forms, mostly in combination 
with pronouns. The question concerning the precedence 
of nomen or verbum has been lately raised with much vigour 
through Lagarde and Barth. Wright’s view coincides in 
so far with that of Barth, as the latter, although he does 
not seem inclined to give a decided answer, for the nouns 
derived from the Perfect-stem, ascribes the precedence to the 
noun, but not for the nouns derived from the Imperfect- 
stem. This view is most likely influenced by the circum- 
stance that the imperfect includes principally fature actions 
which cannot be conceived and expressed otherwise than 
through a verbal idea [Wr. p. 179], whilst completed actions 
can easily be comprehended as something existing, or a 
nominal idea, This, however, is by no means sufficient to 
help us in dealing with the above question, which will 
perhaps hardly be satisfactorily answered, owing to our 
most scant knowledge of the development of the elements 
of human culture. 

In treating of the verb Wright starts from the three 
fundamental forms gatal, gatil, gatul, which by doubling one 
of the consonants or lengthening a vowel developed into the 
other forms. By lengthening the first vowel, he says, arose 
the form gdta/, which by changing the vowel of the second 
syllable into ¢ became indistinguishable from the hightening 
of gatil into gatil, Apparently Wright does not share fully 
the view hitherto generally held that the participle active 
was developed from an older form géta/, but says expressly 
[p. 197] that the form gafi? may be explained in one of 
two ways, the second of which is the hightening of the first 
syllable of gatil into gail, thus corroborating the view so 
strongly advocated by Barth [Nominalbildung, p. 200, and 
Z.D.M.G. 44, 685]. Yet Wright, on the other hand, 
admits—what Barth emphatically denies—the existence of 

1mA8, 1892. 
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forms fa‘al, viz. on, Arab. BAS ond we = it: As 
to DAM we may quote the longer form NONNM (Gen. xxxviii. 
25], which may fairly be subjected to the rule expounded 
by Barth, Z.D.M.G. ibid. 606, Perhaps OFM had origin- 
ally also an i-sound in the second syllable, and is only a 
transformation of DMM. 

According to the theory of deriving the verbal forms from 
an original noun Wright regards the 3rd pers. pl. m. perf. 
to be gatalina, in opposition to Noldeke [Z.D.M.G. 38, 411}, 
who declares it to be only ending in @, the n being affixed 
later on. Wright seems to have thought that the » belonged 
to the ending of the plural in primitive Semitic, which 
however does not entirely agree with his own opinion con- 
cerning the formation of the plural of the noun by 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular, viz. into a, 
The addition of the » is here hardly sufficiently explained ; 
on the other hand, examples quoted by him from Assyrian 
[p. 147] maiki, umi, pagri, etc., seem to strengthen the idea 
of the plural as having been formed without n. With this 
Naldeke’s ending of the plural @ coincides very well. The 
sume is to be said concerning the ending 3rd pers. pl. f. 
which Wright traces as gata/dna against Néldeke-Hoffman 
gatala, Wright himself takes at this place notice of his 
disagreement with the opinions of these scholars, 

The same is again repeated where Wright denotes the 
oldest form of the 3rd p. imp. to be fina. To this much 
the same may be applicable as to the perfect. The ending 
of the 2nd pers. sing. m. perf. is regarded by Néldeke as 
being fa, by Wright however fa, whilst the lengthening, 


according to his view, was brought forward by th ight 
of the accent. , 


H. Hiascuretn. 
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Catatocus Catatocorum. By Turopor Avurrecut. 
(Leipzig, Brockhaus.) 

This is an alphabetical list of all Sanskrit books and 
their authors mentioned in accessible printed catalogues of 
MSS. of the Brahmin literature. It does not mention 
editions; por such works as have been edited, but do not 
appear in the lists of MSS. ; nor any Indian works, whether 
Sanskrit or not, which are not written from the Brahman 
standpoint.. But it does include the names of books and 
authors quoted in the Catalogues under other books or 
authors. The Catalogues of MSS. thus inedited, fifty-six 
in number, are set out in the preface, and include all that 
the author could procure. The result is a stately volume 
of nearly 800 pages 4to., which will be a standard work 
of reference for all interested in the history of thought in 
India, and which reflects the greatest credit on the careful 
industry and exact scholarship of its distinguished author. 
No one will be surprised to learn that this colossal work 
has been thirty years in preparation. But the labour and 
scholarship involved could scarcely have been better em- 
ployed. For we have here the first step, and a most 
substantial one, towards that ‘ Dictionary of Indian Litera- 
ture,’ which shall do for Indianists what Murray’s series 
of dictionaries has done for the classical student. It has 
been necessary, of course, in order to bring the index 
within any reasonable limits, to omit all detailed descriptions 
either of books or authors, The plan adopted is exceedingly 
simple and clear. Each book is mentioned in its alphabetical 
place with a reference to the name of the author (whenever 
known) and to the names and authors of commentaries upon 
it, and usually with a single word, or a word or two, 
descriptive of the subject treated. Each author is given, 
also in the same alphabetical order, with a complete list 
of the titles of his works, and the names of his teachers 
or pupils, his father or sons, and his date, whenever such 
details are known. The work is published by the German 
Asiatic Society, and has received a substantial subvention 
from the Indian Government. 
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Anantc Lrrerature. 

Historia virorum doctorum Andalusiae ab Aben Alfaradhi 
acripta, ad fidem codicis Tunicensis ed. Francisco Codera,  'T. i. 
Matriti, Typ. Guirnalda. This publication forms the 7th 
volume of the Bibliotheca Arahico-Aispana, 

A volume of notes and indices by D. A. Miller has now 
appeared; it forms the second part of his edition of Ab- 
Hamddni's Geography of the Arabian Peninsula, 

Among the recent publications of Croux, Paris, we may 
mention a Chrestomathie magrébine, Recueil de textes arabes 
inédifs, avee cocabulaires, by O. Houdas, 

Lea monumenta sabéens et himyarites de la Bibliotheque 
nationale (Cabinet des médailles et antiques), edited by Hartwig 
Derenbourg (Paris, Leopold Cerf), in honour of the eightieth 
anniversary of his father’s birthday. The small volume, 
with phototyped frontispiece, contains thirty-one inscriptions, 

Hajiz.—The Divan of Hafiz has been translated for the 
first time out of Persian into English prose by HL. W. 
Clarke, : 


Jewish Lrrerature. 


| Among T. Kauffmann’s (F rancfort-o.-M.) new publica- 
tions are Maimonides’ Commentar sum Tractat Kilajim, 
Zum ersten Male im arahischen Urter herausgegeben, mit 
verbesserter hebraischer Uebersetzung und mit Anmerkungen 
eersehen, by Dr. Salomon Bamberger, With a sheet of 
figures and designs.—Die Nominalbildun 


gen tu der Mischnah, 
by Dr. F. Hillel,—Messrs, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner 
& Co, have just 


issued an excellent and comprehensiy 
on the Jewish Religion by Dr. M, Fri salad ensive book 


Arnican Puroroey, 


The following books have bee i 
Sie ean, n published during the last 


I. Comparative Grammar of the Bantu lan 
Rev. Father Torrend, 5.J., of the Jesuit a he 
Zambési. This is a large and important volume, compiled 
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on the model of the great Comparative Grammar of the 
Arian languages, but comprising a very much larger 
number of languages, the knowledge of which has been 
revealed to us during the last twenty years by the Grammars, 
Dictionaries and Texts prepared by Missionaries in South | 
Africa. No doubt there are many points, which will require 
consideration, as our knowledge extends, but under any 
circumstances this is an epoch-making book. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 

Il. Grammar of the Nyanja language on Lake Nyassa, 
by the Rev. George Henry, Medical Missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland. This is a most satisfactory book. 
(Frazer, Aberdeen.) 

III. Hymns by the same author in the same language. 

IV, Angola Proverbs in the Mbundu or Banda language 
of the West Const of Africa within the Portuguese Colony: 
the translations are in the Portuguese language, and the 
book is interesting as compiled by an educated Native. 
(Lisbon.) 

V. Notes on the Tambitka language spoken on the West 
Coast of Lake Nyassa, by Dr. Elmslie, Medical Missionary 
of the Free Church of Scotland. This is a most useful book. 
(Frazer, Aberdeen.) 

VI. Table of Concords, and Paradigm of Verb in the 
same language, by the same author (Frazer, Aberdeen.) 

VII. A few linguistic notes and Table of Concords and 
Paradigm of Verb in the Ngoni form of speech, a dialect 
of the Zulu language, spoken on the West Coast of Lake 
Nyassa: for this also we are indebted to Dr. Elmslie. (Frazer, 
Aberdeen.) 

VIIL. Afrikanische Petrefakten, a Study of the Gram- 
matical Features, and Mutual Relation of African languages, 
in the German language, by Professor A. W. Schleicher 
(Berlin). We particularly welcome this book, as indicating 
that the attention of German linguistic scholars is beginning 
to be turned to the wonderful new material brought to light 
by honest, though untrained, British labourers in a virgin 
field. 








IX. A Gospel in the Shitswa language spoken in the 
Portuguese Colony in East Africa, near Lorenzo Marquez. 
We publish annually in this Journal a list of the translations 
made by the British Bible Society; but we are indebted 
for this translation to the American Bible Society, It may 
readily be understood how exceedingly important are 
genuine Texts, made by capable men in the Field, to be 
brought into immediate use, and severe criticism by the 
tribe, which speaks that language, when used in the schools 
and chapels. 

December 31st, 1891. RN. C6. 


Y. Avortions To THE Lrorany, Ocr. 1891—Jax. 1899. 


Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Journal, 
No. 48. 1891. 
Roberts (Rev. H.). Grammar of the Khassi Language. 
post 8vo, London, 1891, 

Presented by R. N. Cust, Esq. 
Bysack (G. D.). Kalighat and Calcutta. Pamphlet. 


Svo. 189]. 
Presented by the Author. 


Biddulph (C. E.). The “Friend of London,” or the 
Rajputs of Meywar. Pamphlet. 8vo. 1891, 
Presented by H. H. Dhrwea, Esq. 
Rajarajasvara Sankarisrama. Paryatanamimansa. 8vo, 
University College, London: Calendar for Session 
1891-92, crown 8yo, 1891, 
Mirkhond. The Rauzat-us-Safa; or Garden of Purity, 
Part 1, Vol. I. Translated by E. Rehatsek: edited 
by F. F. Arbuthnot. (Oriental Translation Fund.) 


8vo. London, 1891. 

Bloomfield (Maurice), On Adaptation of Suffixes in 
Congeneric Classes of Substantives, (From Amer, 
Journ, of Phil. Vol. XII, No. 45,) | | 


Svo. Baltimore, 1591. 
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Twentieth Annual Report of Anglo-Jewish Association, 
1890-91. 8vo. 1891. 

Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. Vol. LI. 
Sept. 1891, No. dll. 

Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. Sept. 1891, 
No. 378. 

Tagore Law Lectures. 
1886. Chatterjee (K. M.). The Law relating to 
the Transfer of Immoveable Property. 

8vo. Caleutta, 1890. 

1888. Crotapachandra Sarkar Sastri. The Hindu 
Law of Adoption. Svo. Caleutia, 1891. 
1889. Doss (Lal Mohun). The Law of Riparian 
Rights, Alluvion and Fishery. 8vo. Calcutta, 1891. 
1889-90, Pearson (TI. A.). The Law of Agency 
in British India. Bvo. Calcutta, 1890, 
1891. Press List of India Office Documents from 
earliest date to 1630, including also notices of all 
documents extant in India. fol. 1891. 


Presented by L. Rice, Esq. 

Bhattakalanka Devas. Karnitaka-Sabdanusaganam ; 
with ita vyitti or gloss named Bhasha-Mafijari, 
and vyakhya or commentary thereon, called Madjari- 
Makarandah: an exhaustive treatise on the grammar 
of the language, completed 1604 a.v, Ed. by B. 
Lewis Rice, 4to, Bangalore, 1890. 


Presented by the India Office. 

India. ‘Trigonometrical Survey. Account of the 
Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India. Vol. XIV. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1890. 

Black (CO. E. D.). A Memoir on the Indian Surveys, 
1875-1890. royal 8vo. London, 1891. 

Risley (H. N.). The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
2 vols. Svo. Calcutta, 1891. 

Bangalore. Report on the Administration of the Civil 
and Military Station. imperial 8vo. Bangalore, 1891. 
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Calcutta Gazette, Appendix to. Bengal Library 


Catalogue of Books, Ist Quarter. 1891. 


Selections. from the Records of the Government of 


India, No, 278. 

Report on the Political Administration of the Rajputina 
States for 1890-91. fol, Caleutia, 1891. 

Ditto. No, 280. 

Report of the Political Administration of the Territories 
within the Central India Agency for 1890-91. 

fol. Caleutfa, 1891, 

Selections from Settlements Reports of the Sakrand 
Taluka (irrigational settlement), 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. No, 202, ».s, 

Settlement Records of the Rohri Division of the 
Shikapur Collectorate, Sind. Talakas Rohri, Ghothi, 
Mirpur, Matholo and Abacure, fol, Karrachi, 1891. 

Dinkard. Published by Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhai 

_ Translation Fund, Vol. VI. 8vo. Bombay, 1891. 

Haliburton (R. G.). The Dwarfs of Mount Atlas. 

Pamphlet. 8yvo. London, 1891. 

Seal (B.). A Memoir on the Co-efficients of Numbers, 

being a Chapter on the Theory of Numbers, 
8vo. Caleutia, 1891. 

Watters (T.). Essays on the Chinese Language, 

. 8vo. Shanghai, 1889, 

Floyer (E. A). Unexplored Baluchistan, 12 Thlus- 
trations, Maps and Plates, 8vo. London, 1882. 

Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for the Year 1892 
and Jan. 1893. 2 vols. post Svo. London, 1891. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal. 
Asiatic Society, Catalogue of the Library of. , 

8vo. Madras, 1891, 

United States: Department of Agriculture. é 
North American Fauna. No. 6, (Through Smith- 
sonian Institute, ) Svo. Washington, 1891, 

Lindsay (Lord, Alex, W., Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres). The Creed of Japhet. (Printed for private 
circulation.) Svo. 1891, 


Lists of Ancient “Secanmanté aulisted Exc thas ewte 
in the Madras Presidency in 1891. Compiled by 
Alex. Rea. pp. 28. fol. Madras, 1891. 
Beames (John). Bengali Grammar, Literary and 


post Bvo. Oxford, 1891. 


Oleott (Lieut.-Col. H.§8.). Le Catéchisme Boudhique. 
82nd ed. 12mo. Paris, 1891. 
Australian Year Book. 1886, 1 vol. 1890,1 vol. 
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Ant. V.—The Book of the Apple, ascribed to Aristotle, Edited 
in Persian and English by D, S. Maxcotiovrs. 


A psgupo-Arisrorettan treatise called de pomo et morte 
incliti prineipis philosophorum Aristotelis has been printed — 
several times in Europe, the earliest editions being without 
place or date. This work is a Latin translation of 4 
Hebrew tract bearing the name “The Book of the Apple,” 
the translator being Manfred, King of Sicily (ob. 1266), or, 
as Steinschneider suggests,? a Jew employed by him. The 
Hebrew text professes to be a translation from the Arabic 
made by R. Abraham B. Hisdai, an author who flourished 
at the end of the thirteenth century. There are MSS, of 
B. Hisdai’s work in the Vatican and at Oxford, and it has 
been repeatedly printed, first at Venice, 1519.2 It was 
republished with a new Latin translation and a copious but 
irrelevant commentary by J. J. Losius, at Giessen, in 1706. 
A German translation was issued by J. Musen at Lemberg, 
1873, and an English translation by Kalischer at New York, 
1885. An edition with a brief Hebrew commentary is said 
to have been produced by J. Lichtstein (Grodno, 1799). 


1 Hoffmann, Bibliographisches Lexicon, i. 947. Fabricius, Didi. Gr. iii. 281 © 
(ed. 2), mentions certain early Latin editions of Aristotle in which it is to be 
found. 


-§ Hebraische Uhereetsungen, p. 268 (advance sheets lent the author by Dr. 
Neubauer). 
2 See Wolf, Bibl, Hebr. i. p. 57 ; Steinschneider, Le. 
_* Bign dissertationum quarum prior exhibet TET TBD, ete. Losius’ trans 
lation is very inaccurate, and his text very corrupt. ; 
amas, 1892. 13 
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The Arabic work which served as the basis of the Hebrew 
translation is not known to be in existence, nor is it noticed 
by the Arabic bibliographers, although reference is made 
to it in the encyclopedic work Ikhwiin ul-Safi.' The 
Persian translation, however, which is here printed for 
the first time from a Bodleian MS? will probably make 
up for the loss, and will show that the Hebrew translation 
is a very unfaithful abridgment, in which the original 
purpose of “The Book of the Apple” is entirely obscured. 

That the Persian is more faithful than the Hebrew is 
proved by the fact that a quotation made from the Arabic 
by an author of the thirteenth century, and discovered by 
Steinschneider,* corresponds exactly with a passage in the 
Persian, but has nothing corresponding to it in the Hebrew.* 


The passage runs as follows in the Arabic : 
By oe oye Ge La) Gatell JT YG, clea! NG 


. a... 


In the Persian as follows (1. 182 aqy.) : 


3 15 Xi, spel Oty eS Ce Bie 5S ipa! us 


Nopts eale led et Tha WG oily eles! 
wre glee Nel Meee ey oy lat 6 oy 
23h ire) bass) 


purer petompe der Arater, i. 106, cited by Steinschneider, te 

eae en Oe mene lee 

eC Cap nine eervaiten, 3. 876; tam 
* The definition of * injustice” zi” 

See ont a is asekeas deny ac eacees hes 


-* » ‘CC, es my ee. a2, 2 
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Tt has been the custom to assume that the author of the 
work was a Jew,’ although Erasmus suggested that he was 
a Christian.2 The passage from which these inferences 
were chiefly drawn was that in which Noah and Abraham 
are mentioned, a passage which does not occur in the 
Persian, and is therefore an interpolation. It would have 
been as reasonable to argue from it that the author was 
a Muhammadan, for the Qor’an is quoted there, although 
the quotation is concealed in Losius’ edition by a gross 
mistranslation.’ The original work as represented by the 
Persian bears no trace of a Jewish origin, 

It is not probable that the book ever existed in Greek: 
not only is there no vestige of any mistranslation of a 
Greek text, but also many of the phrases which cannot be 
banished from the argument show the influence of the 
Qor’an; such are ly and Wilke, dod) Lal, 533. The 
expression “to mortify one self before death” seems borrowed 
from a tradition of the Prophet. On the other hand, the 
author must have possessed some acquaintance with Greek 
works. The passage in which Kriton warns Aristotle 
aguinst making himself warm by talking is borrowed from 
the Phaedo of Plato (p. 63d,e). From the same dialogue 
comes the discussion upon suicide (p. 62), The saying 
attributed to “Hermes,” and quoted from” Aristotle’s 
“ Metaphysics” (?), is not unlike the opinion of Empedocles 
explained in that work. The names Simmins and Kriton 
are borrowed from the Phaedo; Zeno and Diogenes from 
some history of philosophy; the source of Pindar and 
Lysias is less obyious, A Greek writer, choosing names 
for the interlocutors in a dialogue, would probably have 
chosen those of real disciples of Aristotle. In this respect 
Musen’s text, which gives Arisforenus as an interlocutor, 
is an improvement. 


+ So expecially Losius, Ze.; Carmoly, Rerwe Orientals, iii. 49 (Brussels, 1843). 


* Fabricins, /.-. 
PPWPD NY Wis what & called ‘Cred in the Qor'an is rendered by him 
excellentior borium. Musen’s text is corrupt. 
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The author's purpose is philosophical, not religious. The 
last stage in the argument proves that philosophy is revealed 
through a chain of prophets, of whom the first was Hermes, 
who obtained his knowledge from the angels. Since the 
pseudo-Sabeeans of Harran regarded Hermes as the founder 
of their religion,' and adopted the neo-Platonic idea of 
angel-mediators,? and since some of the most distinguished 
of the Arabic philosophers and translators of Greek 
philosophy emanated from this sect,’ it may be suggested 
that one of these Subeans was the author of our treatise. 

Many philosophical problems are discussed in the dialogue, 
but the various conclusions are ingeniously dovetailed inte 
the leading argument, which may be briefly analyzed as 
follows : 

The world of things is to be divided into knowledge 
and ignorance, and thut to which they lead. Knowledge 
embraces both subject and object; the relation of the 
intelligent soul to philosophy being illustrated by that of 
the eye to the sunlight; while the relation of knowledge 
to virtue—all virtues being reducible to one—is similar to 
that of ice to water. Ignorance embraces all that is opposed 
to knowledge: this is, in the first place, the body and its 
passions; in the second place, the whole material world. 
If it be argued that the passions belong to the soul and not 
the body, since they disappear with the soul from the body, 
we answer, that they are an accidental result of the union, 
That they are not a necessary property of the soul is shown 
by the fact that the souls of the true philosophers are free 
from them. The existence of a result—i. a future world 
in which knowledge and ignorance are requited—is proved 
mainly by an argumentum ad hominem, Knowledge is in- 
compatible with the enjoyment of the pleasures of this 
world, which are a hindrance to it, Yet the philosopher 
must pursue knowledge with some object—he who doubts 
this is asked why he doubts, if not for some object; and 

! Chwolsohn, dir Ssabier, passim, 


3 Zeller, die PhilowpAie der Grivehen, iii 
i Chwolchs, Labi it a 
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since that object is not to be realized in this world, it must 
be realized in another. That the future world will be like —- 
this in respect of the division into knowledge and ignorance 
may be argued from the analogy of the present. That 
knowledge and ignorance there will be respectively as- 
signed to knowledge and ignorance is proved by reductio ad 
absurdum. 

If, therefore, the future world is like this in respect of 
the division, since knowledge constitutes the happiness of 
the soul, and the power of acquiring knowledge increases 
as the bodily humours diminish, when finally freed from 
those humours the soul will have an unlimited power of 
uequiring knowledge and become perfectly happy. To the 
question why in thut case suicide should not be committed, 
the answer of Socrates in the Phaedo must be given. 

Although the dialogue is not free from obvious fallacy and 
self-contradiction, its ingenuity is no less apparent than the 
elegance of the Persian translator’s style. 

Of this argument the Hebrew translator has misunder- 
stood or omitted almost every step, substituting for it 
much foreign matter, chiefly consisting in commonplaces of 
medimval scholasticism about the three souls, the four 
principles, etc., and some legends embodied in the Qor’an. 
On the other hand, his answer to the question why suicide 
is not commendable is more original: any one who had 7 
reached the eminence of Abraham would be justified in 
perpetrating that act; but the ordinary philosopher needs 
time in which to perfect himself. The same reason is 
assigned by the commentators on the Qor’an for the precept 
‘slay not yourselves.” ! 

The title, “Book of the Apple,” has been adopted from 
the quotations in Ikhwan ul-Safa and the Uri MS.; I have 
not ventured to translate it into Persian. The Hebrew 
translator evidently thought the Apple was not given 
sufficient prominence in the dialogue, and endeavoured to 


1 A characteristic interpolation is that in which the contents of the Book of 
the Soul are described in accordance with the Hebrew (E37 OD, edited by 


Lowenthal. - 
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‘supply this defect. Vague conjectures about this “‘ Apple” 


are made by Losius in his notes; Fabricius in his Bibliotheca 
gives some more useful information. 

The Persian text has been re-collated with the MS. (which 
is almost entirely without diacritic points, and in a difficult 
hand) and the translation revised by Mr. J. T. Platts, teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford, who, however, 
is not responsible for any errors that may remain. The 
editor begs to tender him sincerest thanks for his kindness, 
and also to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
allowing this work to appear in their Journal. 


Remarks on the Arabic version of the Metaphysics of 
Theophrastus. 


The MS. from which this text has been copied (Ouseley 95) 
bearing the title “Translations from Greek Philosophers,” 
among others, contains a variety of interesting matter, which 
has been catalogued by Dr. Ethé with his ordinary thorough- 
ness.' Perhaps the only tract in the Miscellany which can 
properly be called a translation of a Greek philosophical work 
is No. xvi., consisting of four torn leaves which originally 
contained an Arabic translation of the fragment of Theo- 
phrastus ordinarily known as his Metaphysics. We learn from 
Wenrich’s authorities that Yahya ibn Adi (ob. 363 a.n.— 
973 a.p.) rendered this treatise into Arabic from Syriac ; 
the present translation is probably by him, though it might 
seem to have come directly from the Greek. Although the 
MS. is perfect at the commencement—for 
is blank—the copy from which it was made must have 
contained more; for the present MS. commences in the 
middle of a sentence, viz. at the word éxdtepa, p. 410 
L. 15, ed. Didot, p. 308, §2, Brandis, p- iv, a. 12, Usener. 
The fragments—counting any line in which a word or more 
has been preserved as a whole line; owing to the pages 
having been torn obliquely, very few of the lines are 


the obverse page 


* Persian MSS, of the Bodleian Library, pp. 861-876, 
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complete—cover the following portion of Usener’s edition 
(Bonn, Index Scholarum, 1890-1). 
Fol. 1. U. iv. a. 12, § 2 — v. a. 2, § 5, xpelrrom, 
2. U. v. b. Ll, § 9, émifqrijceey — vi. a. 19, § 11, 
‘Apyvras. 
_U. vi. a. 19, § 11 — vii. a. 16, § 15, AapBdvovew. 
_ U. viii. a. 8, § 17, wads wore — viii. b. 21, § 20, Siow, 
. U. viii. b. 21 — i. b, 11, § 25, Suvdpeba. 
. U. x. a. 25, § 28, dpfacPas — xi. a, 10, § 31, 
oic 


oparyou. 
. U. xi. a, 10 — end. 


co Or wm CO 


“I 


The following passage, which is fairly well preserved, will 
serve as a specimen of the translation (cf. U. p. xi. a. 2, § 31). 


ot de Si Lai pall gy ead 9 So ype te LG ol Ub 

tee “Littl gene le pill Nie guts Fy Lagan le it 
etal ll dees lead Spit fread iS] aif Lait ads 1 205, 
Jelly aed aot) oot de cs Il, stl te 245 151 
Loch Lily chaslt NN apts (gd US cd dental ut sibtt Le 
12 2 ll spt CSS, plyally olinctl vad OOS Joa 
meee Spe ed oe ha See bel AY, lil ely 
spill pale ope clear Fate ol Os Jey eilyll ne 
SN Nam asa iygtll GOK... Jae KI ee 
AN p bs naa poll ob I, Lashes Fle ol te 08 ail TT 
cee Dy Mad Day LF Gosdsll So! OS, ahedy Lae tf 
dealt 3 Dadly lopey opel i dee US Ent 58 
all ye Ne eats oall 2h splly Feet “Al ts 
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Transiation ; “ And if these things are not because of any 
thing in which the better was intended, then it is necessary 


that we should understand its limits and not assert this _ 


proposition of everything absolutely. For in these things 
the statement as it were aways to two sides, when they are 
stated absolutely, and when they are stated individually. 
I mean by the absolute statement, that nature in everything 
desires the better, and that she, wherever possible, bestows 
order and persistence. The same is the case with , . . and 
animals. For where it is possible . . . she does not fail in 
any single place. An example of that is bow the throat is 
placed in front of the wsophagus .. and likewise there is 
placed ... The desire follows the same course; only it 
appears that what does not obey it nor accept the better 
matter is abundant, nay, it is far more abundant than what 
does accept it. For that which is possessed of soul is of small 
number, whereas what has no soul is innumerable and comes 
quicker into existence than what has a soul, and is better in 
existence. And in general the good is little and in few 
things; and the bad large in number. And the fact that 
this only exceeds limit is like what is in the nature of the 
extremity of folly. For those who talked of substance ps 
a whole like Speusippus made the honourable in the middle 
place small and rare, whereas the extremes on either side of 
the middle are according to them as they should be. Plate 
and the Pythagoreans however carried the matter very far 
in what they held.” . 


It is to be regretted that the passage breaks off here. 
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"The following readings would seem to be of some interest 


(cf. Usener, Rieinisches Museum, xvi. 264 sqq.). 

iv.a. 16,§2, dowep eal ra didia tov GOaptvav: the beginning 
of the line is lost; the Arabic, however, has -L51\ esas 
ohudl) Cold) “Lew 21591 
like the priority of elernal things to things which are corruptible. 

iv. a. 20, §3, off Sdws dbidypen dalvera: wavrds: 
JN 3 a qisy all clears baw baal 3 ay 
nor are they altogether such ax are needed or can be uaeful in all 
or on the whole, This would represent wayras. 

25, abra 6¢ 6 atraéy obGeulay dyer dvcw: BY 
eld Laut! 3 s Lely leisy dendad de cit ly A poey op lail 
beil5 dank \J 
They are merely likely what we invent and set up ourselves, and 

as for them in themselves, they have not any abiding nature, — 


Owing to the loss of the preceding words, it is difficult to 
say whether éyet or éyew was read; nor can we be sure that 
abiding was a supplement of the translator. 

The next words ef 6¢ pr, oy @oTe cuvatrew Tols Tis 

diicews Gat? eumojoat xabdrep Cony Kal xivnow avrois are 
represented by fragments: 
And if they have no permanent nature; the stroke that re- 
mains of the last word seems to. me to point to .)) bate 
[they cannot] be connected with the [things appertaining to] 
nature so as fo create in them life-and motion as it were. 

This would be in favour of the conjecture old re for dere 
(Hoffmann). ‘The Arabic continues: 4.5 Oo#) \, edd 


ae eid te dad] choy coh!) py Fe ope Ls 
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‘gpl Bel sMDoadl 3 ant 2 U2 4b all no 


cy3h oI oee Keach Use’ S613) My3ly acell 5 omy st 
badges Qty! oS Wt! al ia) ‘Ls! 3 leoyey 
for even number itself, much less anything else, which people 
believe... . has not an abiding [mature]. And if there be 
here any other substance of greater priority and excellence, we 
should endeavour to speak about it, whether it be one in number 
or [one] in species or one in genus. And it is most probable, 
since its nature is the nature of a beginning, that its existence 1 
in many, abundant things, unless the first parts of its existence 


p. ¥. a, $5, 4 xvedsx) xlvnows. Usener’s insertion of the 
word xivnots is distinctly confirmed by the corresponding 
fragment, 


p29 Bm og Uae pil fread 5 92211] Copel dear 
the nature of . . . from which there comes the circular motion, 


U. v. b. 18, §10, domep ddexrov te nal dovvOeroy elvat, 
Arab. fragment bis he Jaret, JG 8 
nol receiving nor enduring to be tied together. 

This confirms Usener’s conjecture datvberov which the 
Arabic exactly represents. 

U. v. b. 23, cupSalve: yap olov xara cupBeBnxis xtr, 

Hyall Ball ye ead ge lull 

it is like an accident which attends her from the circular motion, 


The words xal eis rods towous peraSohds were omitted by 
the translator. 


- 
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U. v. b. 27, xaQuov dy rs rapa Tod mpwrov Séo1 Tips KuKNO- 
doplas xtr. 


adsl > o> J beglt be siaakales J) ope phe a 
& yall S24 ys 
Tt would require .....-- which comes near the middle some- 


thing better than the circular motion. 

U. vi. a. 14, §11, wai rodro ev Sowep Erépwv NOyou KTH. 
dadye 1h Und ol lga 3 iS! oo de ol GW pel, 
559 oye yh lal! Lae Le see el uss on ot 
caddy Leg ees os ae day oy Lene soleall BL oe gt sola 

phi J... Lal 
And it is filter for the speaker [i.e. any one] to say that this is 
not the place for the discussion of this subject. Only would 
I knew whether a man should believe from this beginning or 


from these beginnings or from the rest of the beginnings existing 
together at one time. 


Wimmer conjectured in 1. 17 dow dpydv, which is 
perhaps confirmed. 


vi. b, 3, $12, ypovor 8 Gua Kat ovpavoy. 

These words occur at the end of a line in the Arabic 67's 
ant! es, which is not therefore in favour of Usener’s athetests. 

vi. b. 5, obdenlay Et rowidvras pvelav, 

; bad Nye pty yy ye Ladd Lol ay S55 ol 

they did not mention them at all, not to speak of dealing with 
them; & pis used below for arrec@at. 

vi. b. 10, § 13, ITAdrov pév — pdvov : 
fe Se O35 4) 23 soll sl do, dee 25 wpe [lel] 
cpp Nae oN ypctly aye! [dl stl e, al bell pb 
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GN pele bell 3 ANG SEN LG ola Noha 
are) 


As for Plato, when reducing [things] to the beginnings he might 
be thought to have dealt with the rest of things, inasmuch as he 
reduced things to the forms and the forms to the numbers and 
ascended from the numbers to the beginnings ; and when he began 
to discuss generation he reached the forms. 


This does not seem in favour of Usener’s emendation 


cara@yew for xatd. 


vii. a. 15, §15. The words Cw 5) JU be Jd according as 
Heraclitus said appears as a solitary fragment. But the word 
ype for XauSavovew shows that Yahya read the follow- 
ing paragraph. 


viii. b. 4, § 18, xal péAava dv adrois: the remnant of a line 
begins L.3 p03) the black in them, 


§§ 19 and 20 are fairly well preserved in the Arabic. 


viii. b, 24, § 20, Sdws is represented by the Arabic Jacl 
in general, 

viii. b. 26, §20, olov dpiuois ypappais Sdors durois : 

gl bball 3, tae 5 Je be pw 

like that which is said about numbers and about lines, eto, 

Usener’s conjecture (Rh.M. p. 274) that éy should be in- 
serted seems confirmed. : 

viii. b. 27, $20, rédreos 8 9) CE dudow torw 8 Sua (fa 
Usener) rév yi) xaBoXou Tédos xT: 
[read at!] LN opciell, a lelé ELON spell ort cg? elf & null, 
ype Katz pel CP SAD ID pms bel ll iG 
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And perfect knowledge is in respect of universal: things like the 
‘end and the goal; for the existence of the cause is in these only ; 


but in respect of particular things it is to the extent of the 
division into individuals. 

The translator might seem to have read rédeos 82 Taw pay 
xabodou Tédos, Taw Se ev péper. 


ix. a. 7, $21, a wAelorou Sé 7d wat’ dvadoylay : 
Usener’s conjecture r@ is distinctly confirmed : 


Elid) 6S Se a fl 8] te be 28h NT 
except that most of what we understand it by is by analogy. 
ix. a, 14, §22, ra év dpy wai ta éropeva: 


and what of these things are in the beginnings and what of them 


are following. 


ix. b. 1, $24, rots wAcovayss Aeyousvors #) Kal rod’ drropov. 


ae {as Jay 2 Sle ye UE All ust 
the things which are said in different ways ; and perhaps this. 


x. 1. 4, § 29, 9) ai wey dv aira tH KTR. 

The words ee Gud WSISS, and likewise we shall ask con- 
cerning what, correspond with the beginning of this sentence ; 
after a loss of two-thirds of a line then follows +! +L{+!] 


Feud ud other things not a few =x. b. 6, xal Erepa oie 


édfya. Yahya must have either read the passage bracketed 
by Usener, or some substitute for it. 


x. b. 12, § 20, xvoes nai wapavwpyces is rendered 45,51) 5 
Jia 3l,, the first of which represents Kee. 


x. b. 13, §29, The sentence xai tbs Sta—totadra is omitted. 
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x. b, 16, §30. The words xal rd péyetow 8) wad pdduora 
Boxoiy are rendered : 
a) daly SNS ope ta Sl Joy be abel, 
the greatest point of this into which the doubt enters and the 
"point to which it especially belongs, 

x. b. 19, §30, elvrep rovraw yapuw : 

Arab, > Jor! .-« on account of anything, confirming 
Usener’s conjecture tov yapw. The last word is almost 
obliterated, but can from the diacritic points have been 
nothing else, 


The next sentence is 
we UAtTl os} oe Lb ol! rh Sa Le! owl ; 


and a man may also inquire concerning plants, nay, concerning 
the souls [read the soulless of the cause for which there became . . 


For p. xi. a. 1, § 31 to xi. b. 1, § 33 see above. The place 
which would have corresponded to peic Bat y' 0éew Gravra 
is unfortunately obliterated; the word which remuins is ap- 
parently iz will receive it. The text contains : 


aatU, Fayre] oa!) FM SLeth iret Nyy wai de Na 
tally ats os ey all as Jaw 
although they made ita cause to consist in the contrariety between 
the infinite dyad and the one, wherein enters infinitude and 
disorder, ° 
xi. b. 5, §33, dvev ravrng : 5,531 wat oS we Ws free 
from this, ist, mischief; similarly after érépas a glon an; 
55 -=1 meaning goodness, 7 
xi. b, 12, €& dvavriay ye xad ev dvarrior obvay, 


év was added by Sylburg; Yahya anual 
appears from the rendering = ust have read It, as 


ws 


= - , o a 
= y = - = = ae ~ ee rer & wk ot = 5 aa —~ 
Tht. oPHmas 7. : - fiSiLs 7 2UL 
i. 5) — a ee be ee al 
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Toh RAGS Ga «hj Bbw ABN GEN WS 2 
since it is of contraries and in contraries. “z 


xi. b. 15, §34, ore yp 78 Bédrion obre 73 runds dpm? 
Mall ny ee ee ede ly Gail. oe ade Ob 
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‘ 7 
for these things intend... the better, and if they are regarded. 


‘The MS. represented by Yahya was clearly better than io 
any existing. — 


ri 
Although the amount to be obtained from these fragments 
js not as great as might be wished, it is still interesting to 
find them confirm some scholars’ conjectures. | 
_" No. xxiii. Plato’s de /egibus is of course wholly spurious; — 
* amps apiaa. his Ethé show this. 4g 
1 
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This is the translation of a discourse which Aristotle 
delivered at the time of his death. It is said that when 
the life of the sage Aristotle approached its end, some of 

“his disciples came to see him. When they saw the emacia- 
tion of his frame, and his weakness, and perceived about 
him the signs of death, they despaired of his life; only 

5 the joy, alacrity, and clearness of intellect that they 
perceived in him showed them that he took a different 
view of his condition from that which was taken by others, 
Then one of the disciples said to him: Our grief over 
you is greater than your grief over yourself, and we are 
more vexed than you concerning your departure; if it 
be that you feel otherwise than we feel about you, tell 

10 us also of this.—AntsToTLe said: The joy that you perceive 
in me does not arise from my cherishing any desire for 
life, but from my confidence about my condition after 
death.—A disciple named Siuias said: If you have this 
confidence, it were better that you should explain the 
ground of it to us also, that we may be as certain as you,— 
15 Anistorte said: Although it is difficult for me to 

still for your sake I will endure some trouble: but first let 
me hear Kriton, for I can see that he wishes to say some- 
thing.—Krrron said: Although I should much like to 
hear your conversation, and acquire knowledge thereby, 
O teacher of mankind, the physician whom you employ 
commanded me not to induce you to talk, on the ground 

20 that talking would make you warm, and should the heat 
get the better of you the cure would be delayed, and the 
ellect of the drags impeded —Anistorze said: Teil disobey 






the advice of the physician, and will employ no drug but 
the scent of an apple; which will keep me alive till I have 
given you the lecture to which you have a right. Why 
should I not speak, when the best thing I hope to obtain 
from the drugs is the power to speak? Come now, tell 
25 me, Do you grant the excellence of wisdom or not? They 
answered: Our only reason for honouring wisdom is the 
fact that we know it to excel other things, — ARISTOTLE 
said: Is its excellence in this world or in the next P—They 
said: We do not deny the excellence of wisdom, and 
necessity forces us to pluce its excellence and value in the 
30 next world. Arisrorte: Then why do you abhor death 
and adhere to the notion that some detriment will accrue ~ 
to you therefrom, when you ought to perceive that death, 
horrible as it is to the vulgar, is nevertheless nothing but 
the freeing of the soul from its bodily case P—Drse. : How 
so? Let us know more.—AnrtstorLe: Does the knowledge 
which you have acquired make you glad or not? And 
does the knowledge which has escaped you make you sorry 
35 or not?—Dise.; The former is true in both cases.— 
Anisrorne: Through which then do you acquire knowledge 
—through the body, which is a blind, deaf, impotent, and 
useless mass when the’spirit departs from it, or by the spirit 
whereby a man is continually rendered capable of learning, 
seeing, knowing and speaking, 80 long as it is with him ?— 
Disec.: Doubtless through the vitality and goodness of the 
spirit knowledge is acquired, and by the dullness of the body 
40 it is kept out of it.—ARtsTorLe : Since then it is clear that 
knowledge is a product of the spirit, and that the dullness 
of the body keeps it out, and that by the acquisition of 
knowledge you become glad, whereas by being precluded 
from it you become sorry, evidently you must prefer the 
separation of the spirit from the body to the persistence of 
the spirit in the body; and separation from the body must 
be better for the spirit than abiding in the body. Do you not 
see that the desires and delights of the body such as women 
45 and children and wealth and eating and drinking still more 
impede the search after wisdom? and that when you abandon 
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those lusts you do so in order to protect the intellect and 
to devote yourselves to knowledge ?—Duse. : Certainly.— 
AxistorLe.—Then, since you confess that lusts have the power 
to damage the intellect, surely the body which enjoys those 
lusts must be more detrimental to the intellect ?’—Dhise.: Our 
judgment forces us to agree with what your discourse haa 
50 proved thus far; but what shall we do and how shall we 
act, In order to become as brave about death as you are, 
and as regardless of life as you are ?—Anisrorie: The best 
means for a seeker of knowledge to attain his end is an 
effort on the part of the speaker to speak only what is true, 
and of the hearer to hear correctly, I will now endeavour 
65 to speak truly ; do you endeavour on your part. lo hear 
and receive correctly and truly. Do you not know that 
the meaning of the word ‘philosophy’ is “fondness for 
wisdom’? and that the mind in its substance and origin 
is philosophy, and only delights in it, and only obtains 
peace therefrom ?—Dise.: Certainly.—Anisrorne: Do you 
not know that wisdom is the joy of the mind, and that 
wisdom can be obtained by goodness of soul and mind: now 
60 goodness of soul consists in its adjustment, and the adjust- 
ment of the mind consists in diminution of phlegm, rheum 
and blood ?—Drsc.: Aye.—Anistorne: If the goodness of 
the mind lie in its adjustment, and its adjustment in the 
diminution of those humours, when those humours altogether 
depart, it will become sounder and better?—Disc.: We cannot 
fail to admit the truth of what you say, but nevertheless 
we do not find in ourselves the sama pleasure in death that we 

65 perceive in you,—Anistorne: Since sight guides the seer to 
his gain and preserves him from harm, try to let me inerease 
your sight as to the advantage of death. © friends of wisdom! 
do you not see that the seeker after wisdom whose soul has 
become free from sin has mortified himself before death 
in respect of friends, and wealth, and empire, for the sake 
of which men desire the life of this world, and undertaken 
70 much sorrow and a heavy burden én seeking wisdom— 

sorrow so great that it can only be relieved by deat 
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of life: and why need he flee from death who can only ae 


rest in death? Nay! He does wrong, whosoever secks 
the name of philosophy without being worthy of its mean- ¢ 
ing: and he is ignorant who fancies that in the comforts, . 
75 pleasures and delights of this world the road to philosophy 
can be found. Can you desire that the name of knowledge 5 
should be bestowed on you whilst you are enjoying the ‘ 
pleasures of this world, of eating, drinking, and so on ?— 
Dise.: We have no such desire, nor do we seek any such 
thing. How could we aspire to be philosophers while caring 
for this world, when we have seen that whenever there has j 
80 been any excess in food or drink, or there manifests itself : 
in the heart any motion of something contrary to the 
intellect, such as lust, or anger, or covetousness, or envy, 
the intellect remains inactive all that time; whereas, if that 


motion come not into play, then the blood only is at work, : . 
and there is nothing which serves better to protect it, and ; 
from which protection is more sought than the intellect.— ; 
Artstorne: The branch of a thing does not come but . 
85 of the root, and the part is not but of the whole. If ye a4 


abstain in this world from lusts, but are attached to this 
world in your heart, your abstinence is not perfect. Now 
the root of attachment to the world lies in love of self- 
preservation. Hence every one who abstains fronr its lusts, 
but desires to remain in the world has caught the branch 
and neglected the root; whereas he is perfect and has 
reached the goal who has both root and branch.—Smm1as: 
I have been abstemious in regard to the pleasures of this 
90 world; but now from what I have heard you say, I am 
anxious to remain in it no longer. Should that not be 
granted me, at least I shall endeavour to walk in your 
footsteps, and adopt your way of life, O teacher of man- 
kind !—Krrron: My mind’s eye now shows me that there 
is no one to whom death is not detrimental except the 
philosopher. Whosoever has attained thereunto and become 
perfect, let him seck death and desire it; but whoso has 
95 failed to attain thereto, let him flee from death his 
farthest, and avoid it his hardest. For nothing but 
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wisdom withstands death and gives peace from its pain. 
—Zexo said: <Aristotle’s discourse leaves us no right 
to participate in pleasure or to endeavour to remain in 
the world, and the fact that he is more courageous ubout 
death than I—though I do not fear it very much—comes 
100 from his having been at greater pains than I to set his 
affairs right; hod I looked after myself os he has looked 
after himself, and banished from myself avarice, desire, 
and anger, as he has banished them from himself, as great 
eourage would be perceptible in me as we perceive in him.— 
Axorner said: Until this day I used to dread the approach 
of death ; now what I fear is the protraction of life.—Zeno: 
105 You are better able to attain death than to protract life — 
He answered : My weariness of life doea not induce me to 
summon death myself, before it- comes to me.—Zeno: We 
have known friends do much to see the friend who has not 
seen them; if you love death, what prevents your seeking 
110 it before it seek you?—He answered: Death is not a friend, 
but a bridge which men mnst pass before they can arrive 
at that which they desire and love.—Zeno: Then why do 
you remain, although you know for certain that death will 
make you nobler?—He onswered: I am like o guardian 
of the frontier-pass who, if he abide, whides with regret, 
and if he advance and conquer, will attain to honour.— 
115 Zexo: What is the meaning of your parable ?—He said: 
The soul of the philosopher is stationed at the pass, its pass 
being the body; on the other side are wants, lusts, and 
passions. Every soul has sore trouble in dealing with these 
enemies, and in keeping them away. The glory consists 
in the joy and pleasure whereto the soul attains at parting. 
—When their discussion had reached this point, another 
named Stepnanus(?) said: If the name of ‘ philosopher’ 
120 have no other use than to preserve its owner from the 
name of ‘ignorant,’ why should I make any effort to obtain 
it?—Another said: Merely for the sake of honour I would 
not seek this name.—Zeno said: D 
for nothing else, I should desire it fo 
security from the fear and horror of 


id I desire this name 
r the sake of obtaining 
death.—K rrron said : 
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125 The greatest of the benefits of that science is that it makes 
for us many cares into one.—Kramas(?) said: Since in 
this world one thing alone, sorrow, is permanent, the most 
profitable thing for us to sympathize with is the high 
aim of one who is concerned sbout a thing that is ever- 
lasting —Pixpar said: All men are at war, and the fittest 
enemy for the warrior to attack is the enemy nearest 
home; and that enemy is the trouble of his own breast.— 

130 Exervus (Theaetetus?) said: Who are the philosopher's 
enemies ?—Pixpar said: His most particular enemies 
‘are the pleasures of his breast, which hinder his search 
after wisdom.—When the discourse of these people had 
reached this point, Simmias, turning to Aristotle, said : 
Enlighten our hearts with the rays of thy lamp ere its 
light be quenched, good father!—Anrisrorte: The most 
acquisitive of scholars is he who acquires no knowledge 

135 until he has disciplined himself and carrected himself; the 
most accurate of speakers is he who attempts not to speak 
save after meditation, and the soundest of workers is he who 
acts only after deliberation. And no one more needs 
deliberation and caution in carrying out a plan, than the 

140 philosopher in undertaking matters of which the trouble is 
present and the reward prospective. First let him meditate; 
then, when meditation brings sight, let him make sight 
his guide to action; and if sight show that the action will 
be remunerative, then let him endure the trouble of doing 
before he reaps the fruit. And when after seeing he 
resolves to undertake the work, at the time when he should 

145 reap the fruit he ought not to be vexed at the trouble he 
has endured. For he who weans his soul from pleasures 
and undertakes the labour of searching for wisdom for the 
sake of God, and to gain the reward therefor after death, 
if at the hour of death he exhibits melancholy, makes 
himself an object of laughter and derision. So too does he 
become an object of laughter and derision who makes a 
feast and lays the foundation of a palace, and when about 

150 to attain the purpose of his feast and of the building 
of his palace becomes sad and gloomy, I have known 
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men who have undertaken this task while in doubt con- 
cerning the reward—nor is there any wonder that one 
who is in doubt concerning the recompense after death 
should be grieved and sorrowful about dying—but I do 
wonder at any one who is grieved at death while professing 

to believe in a recompense after death.—When Aristotle 
154 had brought this discourse to a conclusion, Kriron suid: 
Ji you desire us to be contented after your departure, 
QO worthy teacher! the eloquent speech which you have 
made must increase our sorrow at your departure; and if 
death be profitable to you, to us it is most detrimental, 
on account of the unsolved difficulties remaining among 
us for which you were our refuge—Diocexes said: The 
same thing cannot be profitable to one thing and detrimental 
160 to another unless there be some contrariety between the 
two latter; if Aristotle's departure be profitable to himself 
and detrimental to us, this must be because of some difference 
between us.—Kurron: There is both agreement and diversity 
between us and him; we agree in our wish and desire, and 
differ about our remaining and his departure—DiocEnrs - 
Your grief comes not of his being about to enter the house 

of honour, but rather of your remaining in the abode of 
165 disgrace.—Lystas said: You both speak well, You were 
the pillars of a hall wherein were lamps; the preatest 
pillar has fallen, and the weight has come upon the other 
pillars; the most brilliant lamp is extinguished, the light in 
the hall is diminished, and the darkness increased. Nor 

is it the falling of the pillar nor the extinction of the 
lamp that troubles you; but rather the darkness of the 
hall and the weight of the roof.—Simotas, glancing at 
170 Aristotle, snid: O guide to wisdom! tell us what “f athe 
first thing which it behoves the secker after wisdom Fi 
acquire P— ARISTOTLE : Seeing that the soul is the acures 

of wisdom, the first knowledge which is profitable 

is knowledge of the soul.—Sisraqqas - 
it?—Anisrorce: By his own virtue. 
own virtue?—Anistor.e: That vj 
176 me about yourself.—Srnnas - 


for him 
How should he seek 
—Simmias: What is his 
rtue whereby you asked 
How is it possible for any one 
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to ask any one else about himself ?—Aristorte: Even as 
the sick man asks the physician about himself, and even 
as the blind man might ask those about him of his own 
eolour,—Simmias: How can the self be blind about the self, 


180 when the self is the source of all sight >—Amsror.e: When 


cm 


wisdom is secreted and concealed in the self, that is the 
soul, it is blind to itself, and to others alike: even as the eye 
without the light of « lamp is blind both to itself and others. 
—Simomias: ‘Then the learner can only learn through wisdom, 
and the seer can only see with a lamp.—Amerorie: The 
soul becomes capable of receiving wisdom only by its natural 
correctness, and the sight of the scer becomes penetrating 
only through a lamp. When the two come together, it can 
penetrate —Srtas: If the soul and the eyes cannot attain 
brightness in their functions by their own virtue, unaided by 
wisdom and the lamplight, then nothing is nearer akin to 
the soul than wisdom,—Aristori.e: How can anything be 
nearer akin to that which it takes in than its own source? 
Do you not see that the teacher has a better right to the 
name of knowledge than the taught? and that the possessor 
of force has a better title to the name of force than one who 


190 ig sequiring it? For the teacher is the source of knowledge, 


seeing that knowledge flowa from him, and the strong is 
the source of strength— When the discourse reached this 
point, Lystas said : ‘This subject is finished, and I will now 
begin afresh. Tell me how it is that knowledge of the 
soul is the worthiest thing for the acquirer to acquire first? 
—Anisror.e: Because knowledge is an essential property of 
teacher and taught.—Lysias: How am I to know that know- 


195 ledge is a property of the soul P—ArisrorLe suid: Because 


knowledge is in the body only so long as the soul is in it; 
and- when the soul is separated from the body, knowledge 
disappears from it.—Lystas: It may come from the body 
rather than the soul.—Anuisrorie: If it were of the body, 
it would appear in the dead body as much as in the 
living body.—Lystas: We are a3 ignorant of the knowledge 


200 of the dead, as-we are of their ignorance. May it be that 


the ignorance of it which we do not know may come from 
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the fact that the soul is departed from it ?—AntsrorLE: 
Tf ignorance be blindness to one’s own concerns, then the 
ignorance and blindness of the body before death are even 
more evident than its ignorance after death.—Lystas: 
Though the ignorance of blindness may be in the body after 
205 death, the ignorance of folly is not there ussuredly.— 
AnistoTr.e: What is the difference between the ignorance 

of blindness and the ignorance of folly ?—Lycias: Wherein 

is the identity —Anisror.e: The two ore identical in that 
they both afflict people of understanding. As for the 
ignorance of folly, it is like badness and evil-doing and 
evil-speaking; and as for the ignorance of blindness, it is 
like an evil smell and the fetid matter whence it proceeds. 
210 —Lystas: I only know of the existence of foulness and 
sensuality while the soul is in the body: can it be that this 
foulness proceeds from the soul and not from the body ?— 
Antstotie: If foul habits were of the original essence of tha 
soul, while the soul was abstracted from accidental states, 
this foulness would appear in every soul, and no soul would 

be without it; how then could we have learned that the 
215 philosopher's soul is free from foulness, and uncleanness ? 
Whereas we have learned and know well that the purity of 
their souls has gained the upper hand over lust and overcome 
desire and passion. They have subdued these inclinations 
and harmonized lust with reason.—Lystas: If then between 
Just and the soul there be so great a difference, how comes 

it that passion and the soul part together from the 
body ?—Anisrot.e: The soul is a flame, and when some 
220 one of the humours of the body prevails, it kindles the 
body as fire kindles fuel, and causes the light of the soul 

to issue from the body even as a fire brings brightness 
and heat out of wood. And pnssion is as a fire that brings 
the brightness of the soul out of the body.—Lysias: Can it 

be ‘that brightness itself comes from warmth >—A RISTOTLE : 

If brightness varied with heat, a summer night should be 
225 “gwen Pi "Timp alee Salo summer night is 
edie re ihe Pa aes the inlogue had reached 

i : lave enlivened my mind, 






O teacher! this discourse is worthy of deep consideration. 
Most assuredly I must endeavour to distinguish between 
soul and passion, the heat of the lutter and the brightness. 
of the former. You have made clear to me each of the 
two, passion and the body, and the distinction of the soul 


from both, according to their attributes. Now, I would — 


230 have you show the distinction between the conduct of the 


soul and of the passion, even as you have shown the distinc- 
tion between themselves —Autsror.e: Do you know of any | 


distinction between their functions —Lysias: I know not 
of any distinction between their substance, but only between 
their functions: but I would fain have you show me the 
difference between the conduct of the one and that of 
the other by signs clear enough to distinguish the work 
of the one from that of the other.—Anisror.e: All that 
235 is bad is the work of the passion and all that is good is 
the work of the soul—Lvystss: I know the difference 
between the good conduct of the one and the foul action 
of the other no better than the difference between their 
substances,—Artstur.&: Good action or goodness is that 
which, when it comes to you, puts you right; and badness is 
that which, when it comes to you, does you harm.—Lystas: 
240 Nothing has ever come to me which has done good to a 
part of me but has damaged some other part. How can 
I call it “good” when I never have found it free from 
harm P—Anistoree: When the thing that is beneficial 
benefits that part of you which you are more bound to 
love than to hate, be not vexed if it harm some part of 
245 you which you are more bound to hute than to love,— 
Lystas: What part of me is it which I am bound to hate, 
and what, that I am bound to love ?—AnisTorLe: You 
should love your intellect and hate your unintelligent part. 
—Liystas: What comes of this?—Anstorte: Why, nothing 
increases your intellect but that which lessens your non- 
intelligence. Love therefore that which improves your 
250 intellect, even though it lessen your non-intelligence. 
For the advantage done you by it in decreasing your non- 
intelligence is not inferior to that done you by the improve- 
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ment of your intellect—Lystas: You distinguished between 
soul and passion by your illustration of heat and li ght; and 
you showed me the difference of their funotions by showing: 


the difference of their origin. I then asked you to make 


clear to me what they each do by some sign which should 
sever the work of the one from the work of the other ; 


you then told me that well-doing was the work of the 
soul and ill-doing the work of the passion. I asked you 
the difference between good and bad actions, You answered 
that whatever increases the intellect is a good action even 
though non-intelligence is increased by it, and what- 


a 
« 
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ever causes decrease of intellect is bad, even though it. 
260 increase the non-intelligence. Neither intelligence nor 


non-intelligence is diminished except by its opposite, nor 
increased except by what agrees with it. Now, I still 
require an explanation of what it is that increases the 
intelligence and what it is that lessens it.—ARIsTore said : 
Whatsoever adds brightness to your vision of things 
increases your intelligence, and whatsoever makes things 
dark to you lessens it—Lysias said; What is it that 
gives them brightness, and what is j¢ that veils them ?— 


265 Antstorte: Truth-speaking and whatever resembles it is 


270 falsehood and doubt. —Lystas : 


275 public. He whose judgment errs, and whose 


an illuminator, doubt and whatever resembles it a cloke,— 
Lystas said: I understand how true-speaking illuminates 
and how doubt darkens; but what are the things which 
resemble them ?—Anistot yr : Right-doing or justice re- 
sembles true-speaking, and Injustice or iniquity resembles 
In what respect do justice 
aud veracity resemble each other?—Anisrorte: Each of 
them consists in leaving things in their own places,— 
Lystas: And in what respect do falsehood and injustice 
resemble each other P—Anistorne : Each consists in re- 
moving things from their own places. —Lysias: J ustice and 
injustice are the work of administrators and judges only; 
whereas I am asking you concerning things in feneral.— 
Austorte: All men are judges, only some Private, others 
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such a man is unjust and a liar: whereas he who sees 
things aright, and whose tongue speaks the truth, and who 
is satisfied with what is his, is righteous, just, and veracious, 
Nor is any human action outside the two patterns which 
we have described,—Lystas: How am I to know that 


280 nothing falls out of these two kinds /—ARtsTorLe : Enquire 


among the events which are passing and have passed over 
you, whether any of them lies outside these patterns. lf 
none such be found, include those events which have not yet 
passed over you among those which have passed over you.— 
Lysis: How am I to include what has not yet happened 
to me with what has happened, and pass the same judgment 
upon itP—Anrmror.e: If the few be part of the many 


o86 things, and the parts of a thing resemble the whole, then 


the few things which you see belong to the many things 
which yon do not see, and it is probable that the many 
things which you do not see are like what you do see. If 
this rensoning be correct, then you may well pass the 
same judgment upon the good and evil which have not yet 
happened to you as upon the good and evil which have 


290 happened to you.—Lystas: What should make me judge of 


the absent as of the present ?—AatstorLe: That which is 
present must necessarily make you pass a judgment on 
what is absent; or the thing which makes you know the 
absence of the absent from knowing the presence of the 
present.—Lystas: What prevents my knowing the present 
without knowing the absent? Or how is my knowledge 


295 of the absent increased by my knowledge of the present? 


That portion of the earth which I see does not show me 
the portion which is beyond; neither does my not seeing 
the portion to which my eye cannot reach hinder my 
seeing the portion which I can see.—AnistoTLeE: But do 
not you pass judgment that beyond the earth which we 


390 see there is the earth which we do not see? Similarly 


must you not necessarily pass judgment that beyond those 
events which have happened to you are those which have 
not happened, even as you passed judgment that beyond 
the portion of the earth which you saw there wus the earth 
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which you did not see P—Lystas: I am constrained to 
admit that I must judge by the absent of the present. 
Only tell me this: If I pass no judgment from the 
present on the absent, does my knowledge of the present 
305 suffer any detriment? By knowing which I may derive 
benefit in judging of the absent from the present.— 
AmsrotLe : No one knows a thing who is unable to 
distinguish it from what differs from it—Lystas: How 
so?—AnistotLe: If the saying of the wise Darius be 
true, that no one knows the truth who cannot dis- 
eriminate it from the false, ond no one knows what is 
$10 right who cannot sever it from what is wrong, then so 
long as you are not acquainted with the absent, you have 
no means of knowing the present.—Lystas: This subject 
is over. Now, 0 guide to philosophy! I would ssk you this: 
Is it possible to embrace in one notion all those things 
concerning the baseness of which mankind are agreed, 
fornication, theft, drunkenness, deceit, injustice, treachery, 
$15 fraud, malice, envy, ignorance, pride, self-complacency, so 
as to exclude nothing, whereby I might know that the 
eventa which have not yet passed over me are like to those 
which have passed over me?—Anisrorne: The possessors of 
these qualities and characteristics are unjust, false, and 
self-blinding, insomuch as they strive after what is not 
theirs.—Lysias: How sof—Anistorne: Do you not see 
320 that no-one sets about any of these iniquities before avarice, 
desire, or anger bestir itself in him, after which he seta 
about them. Now with avarice; desire, and passion reason 
cannot remain at peace. And the reason being out of 
order, it cannot take the right path, and whoso does not 
take the right path goes astray; he that goes astray is a 
wrong-doer, and the wrong-doer and the liar are in torment, 
$25 —Lystas: You have collected under one notion all the vices: 
could you do the same for the virtues P—ARISTOTLE : To 
abandon injustice is to adhere to justice and right; and 
to avoid the false is to strain after the true, If the foulness 
of the vices has been made clear ¢ 


0 you, it st inevi 
have been made clear that ; must inevitably 


Virtue consists in abandoning 
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viee.—Lystas: Ts there any mean between vice and virtue P 


$90 s0 that having got rid of vice I might not attain to virtue, 


but remain at the mean; like one who, abandoning false- 
hood, stops short at silence and speaks neither truth nor 
falsehood ; or one who avoids iniquity and does neither 
injustice nor justice ?—ARISTOTLE: He who is silent elects 
to be so either with ignorance or with knowledge; if he be 
silent with knowledge, he is a speaker of truth; if with 


335 ignorance he is a liar. So, too, whoso pauses doca so 


either for fraud or for right; if for right, he is just and 
righteous; if for fraud, he is imiquitous und a doer of 
injustice.—Lystas: You have made clear to me the difference 
between all the good and the bad that may huppen to me 
by a clear distinction, and have proved to me that whatever 
has not happened to me must resemble what has happened. 


340 God, who gave thee wisdom, and who protects: thee, give 


thee therefor a meet reward! Never has father in his 
lifetime tended his child better, or after death left him 
a more honourable inheritance !—Anistotte: [f you are 
satisfied with the answer to your questions, let Kriton speak, 


for I ean see that he wishes to do so.—Kriron: It is painful 


345 to impose on you the burden of speaking, whereas it is 


sad to be quict and leave the subject to be finished on some 
later day.—AnisrorLe: Withhold nothing, so long as you 
see a spark of life in me on which I can sustain myself.— 
Karroxn: I heard and understood, all the answers you gave 
Lysius; and I agreed as he did that the absent is to be 


350 known from the present, But I am not quite satisfied 


without knowing what are the qualities and unknown 
operations of that “absent” to which I confessed and 
agreed.—AristorLe: I know of nothing in the present 
or the absent, save knowledge and ignorance, and the 
reward of the two.—Kxrros: How could I acknowledge 
this "of the “absent and the present,” when I have not yet 
acknowledged it of the present ? And though you should 


355 force me to acknowledge it of the present, I will not acknow- 


ledge it of the absent, save by definition and evidence.— 
Axistor.e: The evidence which tells you it of the present 








will also tell it of the absent—Knriron: What evidence 2— 
AxtstotLe: Do you not agree that the right way in seeking 
the truth is what Soxraves said P—Kriton: And what did 


360 he say ?—Antstorie: I am told that he said, Whenever you 


are in difficulty about a question, give it two alternatives, 
one of which must necessarily be true; then proceed till one 
of the two is refuted, for with the refutation of the one 
alternative will come the establishment of the other.— 
Krrrox: Yes, I have observed that he acted thus in difficult 
investigations. Now what evidence huve you about the 
nature of the present and absent ?—Antsror.e: Do you not 
grant that there is nothing outside knowledge and its con- 
trary ’—Karron: I must do s0.—Aristorie: Do you grant 


365 that things are bettered only by their like, and damaged 


only by what is unlike them ?—Kurros: Undoubtedly.— 
Anistorte: Then do you not see that if the recompense of 
knowledge be not like it, it must be the contrary of it? And, 
if it be the contrary of knowledge, then the recompense of 


870 the wise will be ignorance, and the recompense of the 


seeing blindness, and the recompense of well-doing ill- 
doing? Now such as this would not be a recompense but 
a punishment, Then whoever bears the burden of knowledge 
must allow that he will gain no recompense for it. This 
judgment being false, the opposite of it is true. The 
recompense for seeing will be sight; for well-doing, good ; 


875 for seeking wisdom, finding wisdom —Krirox: You have 


forced me to agree that knowledge will be rewarded and 
ignorance punished.—Aristorre: If you are satisfied that 
the recompense of the ignorant is the reverse of the re- 
compense of the wise—otherwise the reward of blindness 
would be sight and that of goodness badness, and that of 
hating wisdom obtaining wisdom. Now such a view or 


380 doctrine must be false in the eyes of him who has borne 


the labour of pursuing knowledge in the hope of * the 
reward thereof, and in order to avoid the penalty of 
ignorance. This opinion being proved false makes the 
opposite necessarily true.—Krrron: ‘This argument applies ag 
forcibly to me, since I have borne the burden of the searcher 
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after knowledge with a view to the reward thereof, and 
have avoided ignorance fearing its penalty. But what will 
you say if I withdraw this concession, and deny that know- 
385 ledge is rewarded and ignorance punished P—AnisrorLEe: 
Then what induces you to discuss and to argue with me ? 
The desire for the benefit of knowledge and the endeavour 
to avoid the harm of ignorance or something else P— 
Krirox: Nay, desire for the benefit of knowledge and the 
endeayour to avoid the harm of ignorance induce me to do 
this.—Anisrorke: Then you have acknowledged that know- 
ledge is beneficial and ignorance detrimental. Now a reward 
390 is not other than beneficial, and a penalty is not other than 
detrimental.—Krrron: I acknowledge that wisdom is bene- 
ficial during life, not after death_—Anisrortn: What is 
the advantage of knowledge during life? A pleasant life 
or increase of knowledge ?—Kxrrox: I granted the value 
of knowledge, and I have seen that knowledge is detrimental 
to the pleasures of life; it necessarily follows that the ad- 
vantage of knowledge must be in the next world.— 
395 Anisrorie: If you doubt the benefits accruing to the wise 
in the next world, while knowledge precludes the enjoyment 
of this world, it is impossible for you to assert that know- 
ledge is of value in either world,—Kxrron: I see that 
if I grant that knowledge is beneficial, I must acknowledge 
that it is so in the next world. I will now deny that it 
possesses any advantage, in order to be able to deny that it is 
400 of advantage in the next world.—AnistorLe: Do you not 
then prefer hearing, seeing, and understanding to blindness, 
deafness, and folly ?—Kriton: Yes.—Antsrorie: Do you 
prefer them for the sake of some advantage or not ?>—K riron : 
For the suke of some advantage —Axistorie: Once again 
then you have acknowledged that there is some advantage ; 
and you have the same conclusion forced on you as before.— 
405 Kriron : I have ever acknowledged the value of knowledge, 
so long as I live, in respect of the comfort and peace that I 
gain from it, and the pain of ignorance that I am freed from; 
but E know of no other benefit therefrom.—Akistor.x : 
Then is there anything else beyond this which is otherwise 
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than it ?—Kerron: What evidence is there that there is 
anything else beyond this, which exists after death and is as 
it was in life ?—Artsror.e: Now death is nothing else but 
410 the soul surviving the body ?—Knuiton: It is nothing else, 
“Anisror.e: Then is anything “absent” which is bene- 
fited in absence except by that whereby it is also benefited 
in presence >—Kutrox: It must be so.—Anristrorze: Then 
why do you ask what it is from which the soul derives 
benefit in the state of absence from the body other than that 
415 from which it derives benefit in the state of presence? Or, 
what can harm it in the state of absence that does not 
harm it likewise in the state of presence ?—Kriron: You 
have left me no loophole to deny the value of knowledge in 
this world and the next, and the harm of ignorance in both; 
these I must acknowledge, and I allow that you are right in 
stating that in the present and the absent I know of nothing 
save knowledge, ignorance, and the recompense of the two. 
420 It may be, however, there is something besides these which 
others have learned, though I have not.—Anisrorze- Can 
an answer be given but after a question ’—Krrrov: No. 
—AntsrorLe: Can a question ever be asked before that 
which is asked about comes into the mind ?—Krrron: No. 
—Antstorte: If you have a clear notion of that about 
which you have asked, you have obtained the anawer thereto 
425 in the answer which you received to your question about 
knowledge, ignorance, and their recompense. But if you 
have no notion in your own mind of that about which you 
would ask, I am not bound to reply,—K 
question was not justified, and no answer 
I have obtained the answer to My questi 
Then give Simmias leave to Speak in his turn.— Sia1as 
430 said: I heard all that Lysias asked concerning your state- 
ments, and the replies you gave Kriton - and all is clear to 
me except one word that Kriton accepted from you, but 
which is not clear to me as yet.—Anisrorze: Which ?— 
Srmatas: I heard you say that there is nothing either in 


“absence” or “ presence?” except knowledge, i it 
Ee, 1t8 opposite, 
and the recompense of the two. Now how ean it be clear 


kiron: True, my 
18 due from you. 
On.—ARISTOTLE : 
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to me that there is nothing save this?—AntstorLE: Do 
435 you know of anything else?—Srimis: I know of the 
heavens and the earth, the mountains and the plains, the 
animals, and all else that is on the dry and the moist, 
which I cannot call knowledge, nor ignorance, nor the 
recompense of either without proof.—Anisror.e: Do you 
agree with the saying of Hermes, quoted by me in the 
book of physics P—Simmias: What is that saying P— 
Anistor.e: Henkes states that no object acquires strength 
0 except by union with its like; and that none acquires 
weakness except, by union with what is unlike it.— 
Simmias: Yes, it is so; there is nothing in which 
experience does not show the truth of Hermes’ saying.— 
Anistorne: Then you have acknowledged that nothing 
exists except knowledge, ignorance, and the recompense of 
the two.—Smimias: How so?—Auistorne: Of the things 
445 which you have enumerated there is none that does not 
belong to this world—Simmias; Certainly.—Anrtsror.s: 
~) Know you what it is that induces philosophers to abandon 
this world P—Simanas: Their knowledge, by seeing that these 
things are detrimental to the intellect, induces them to take 
this course.—AnistorLe: Then have you not learned that 
whatever harma the intellect is the opposite of the intellect, 
450and the opposite of the intellect is non-intelligence ? — 
Smomuss: If what you say, that these things harm the 
intellect, be true of the earth, it is not true of the heaven. 
—AunistoTLE: Nay, the heaven differs not from the earth in 
this matter—Simaias: In what respect are the heavens as 
detrimental to the intellect ag the earth >—Anistorte: The 
least detriment oceasioned to knowledge by tho heaven is 
this, that it prevents the sight from penetruting and passing 
455 through ; now that which is inimical to sight is inimical to 
intelligence.—Simmias: This theory is true of the present; 
what of the absent P—Aristorte: The absent must either 
be like or unlike the present, must it not ?—Sumuas: Yes, 
—Anistorie: If it be like it, must it not help its like ? 
if it be unlike, must it not oppose it and thwart it ?— 
460 Simaias: Now, indeed, I must certainly agree to all that 
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Kriton accepted from you. Now tell me the explanation 
of a single saying that I have met with in the works of the 
great Piato: that everything that does good averts ill; but 
not everything that averta ill does good; and that the 
philosopher should amass a great quantity of those things 
465 which both avert ill and do good, and be content with a 
small number of those things which avert ill but do no 
good.—Anisrorie: Plato tells you that only those things 
suit the philosopher which bring him good and avert ill 
from him; and thereby he means knowledge which brings 
illumination to the mind and averts the darkness of 
ignorance; and he bids him acquire much of it. And 
of that which averts ill but is unprofitable, which is food, 
470 clothing and lodging, he bids him be content with as 
much as is ubsolutely necessary, because to exceed the limit 
in these things does harm to the intellect, whereas to seek 
the mean averts ill, but does no positive good, since none 
of the pleasures of knowledge proceeds therefrom to the 
mind. Hence it behoves the philosopher to be easily 
satisiied with obtaining the means of subsistence and very 
eager to acquire knowledge.—Simtas: What is it that 
476 prevents that which averts ill from doing positive good 
when both agree in averting ill P—Aristorze: That which 
does positive good differs from that which averts ill in 
this, that whatever averts ill only, if it be pursued to 
excess, ceases even to avert ill, and becomes detrimental ; 
whereas that which does positive good, ie, 
the more there is of it the more beneficial it 
that which averts ill only does 80, 650 
480 in moderation. Do you not see that if you 
with a modicum of food, it averts the 
similarly drink and clothing; whereas all, if there be more 
of them than 1s necessary, become detrimental, and their 
power of averting ill even is annulled, 
which wounds or kills jts bearer, 
both does good and averts ill (that is, wisdom), however much 
485 there be of it, does not, like heavy armour, weigh down its 
possessor. Thus did Plato distinguish between that which 


knowledge, 
18; whereas 
long sa it 
are satisfied 
mischief of hunger ? 


like heavy armour 
Whereas that which 
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does good and that which averts ill, according to what you 
heard of his sayings.—Siwatas: Is there any other term 
besides these two or not ?—Aristorte: One other term re- 
mains; if it be added to these others, nothing is left out,— 
Sooias: What is that?—Arisror.e: Things are of three 
490 sorts: the thing which both does good and averts ill; that 
which averts ill, but indaces no good; and that which does 
harm.—Simmias: What is it that does harm ?—ArtsrorLe: 
A thing which averts ill, when carried to excess, so as to 
become detrimental.—Siamias: This subject is concluded. 
My mind is as much brightened by your instruction as the 
eye of the seer by the light of day. Now tell me: Is 
there any affinity between that which gives brightness to 
the mind and that which gives brightness to the eye? Or, 
495 is there any resemblance between the mind and the eye P— 
Anistorte: They are things which do not resemble each 
other so much in substance as in function. If you have 
received the answer to your question, let Diogenes speak.— 
Simmias became silent.—D1ocenes then said: I have observed 
that those philosophers whose mental vision has been most 
500 acute have been the most temperate. Now tell me: Do 
goodness and temperance spring from brightness of mental 
vision or not?—Arisrorte: There are different sorts of 
passions and divers sorts of intellects. Over against each 
passion there is an intellect best capable of opposing 
that passion. Lust in its nature is not the essence of 
folly, but each is a separate essence, though both are at 
605 one in harming the philosopher and keeping him from 
his recompense. Nor again is that faculty and quality 
which recommends self-restraint identical with the faculty 
and quality which overcomes folly and brings knowledge; 
neither are they opposed to each other; rather is there 
resemblance and also diversity between the two, like the 
resemblance and diversity between running water and ice; 
the one being fine and rare, the other hard and coarse ; 
just so is fine ignorance opposed to fine knowledge, and 
510 strong piety to strong lust. And if a man’s habit of 
temperance is weak and his property of kuowledge strong, 
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his judgment sees aright, while his conduct, so far as con- 
tinence goes, is weak; while the intellectual vision and the 
conduct of him whose case is the Opposite are -opposite.— 
Dioceses: How can this be right, when you have said before 
that nothing exists except knowledge, ignorance, and the re- 
$15 compense of each ? Mow you have acknowledged the existence 
of knowledge, ignorance, continence, lust, and other things, 
—AntstotLe: Do you not see that running water and ice 
resemble each other? Similar to this is the resemblance 
of last to ignorance, and the rest are like this too, 
Being similar in operation they become one in name.— 
Dioceses: How do I know that ignorance is to lust as 
running water to ice?—Antsrorne: Do you not see that 
620 both hurt the intellect, just as running water and ice neither 
tolerate heat ?—Diocexes: This subject is over. Now 
tell me: Which acience is the most proper for me to pursue ? 
—AnistorLe: Since the pursuit of philosophy is the best of 
the pursuits of this world, and the recompense therefor ig 
the greatest of the recompenses of the next world, philosophy 
is the best science that you oan pursue,—Diocenes: Is 
625 there any other knowledge besides philosophy or not ?— 
Agrstorie: The vulgar herd haye a sort of knowledge and 
science and truth and honesty and generosity and other 
wasted virtues, which are os different from wisdom as the 
form of an animal is from a picture or sketch on a wall,— 
Diocunrs: Why do you call those virtues of the vulgar 
530 herd wasted ?—Anistor.e: On account of the ignorance 
of the vulgar with regard to them.—Dioggnes: How #0 P 
—AnmtorLe: Because the Vulgar wise man brings his 
knowledge into play there where it will not increase hig 
gain, and their merciful man spares him who is worthy 
of exemplary punishment, and their veracious man brings 
his veracity into play when it pleases him, though the 
truth be obscene, and their liberal man js liberal to the un- 
worthy, and their faithful man keeps his promises to people's 
$34 ruin, and their hearer hears to no purpose. Beyond ‘p 
doubt these good qualities are wasted in them, and no 
more resemble the virtues of the Wise than a Punting on 
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a wall resembles a living animal_—Dincenes: How does 
your illustration correspond with the virtues of the few 
and of the many ?—Arisrorne: Have you not learned 
that knowledge is life and ignorance death 2—DtocEnts: 
Yes.—Antstorte: The knowledge of the wise man vivifies 


540 his actions, whereas the folly of the ignorant mortifies his,— 


Diocenes: Then are their good actions any better than their 
bad ones or not P—Antstorne: They are not.—Diocenes : 
How so ?—Anisrorte: The well-doer of the vulgar intends 
to do good, and takes a wrong path. The evil-doer among 
them intends evil and carries it out in the wrong way. 
They are just alike and neither has the advantage.— 


645 Diocexes: I know now in what way their virtues are 


Wasted. Now show the superiority of wisdom without 
which no actions are profitable.—Anistorie « Whosoever 
has seen good, abandoned evil, and entered into goodness 
has acted in accordance with wisdom; and whosoever 
has intended good and erred, or intended evil and 
curried it out, has departed from wisdom.—DiocEnss - This 


550 Whole subject is clear, Now tell me: To whom was this 


thing, I mean wisdom, first made clear ?—ARISTOTLE * 
The minds of men are far from being able to attain to 
any thing so grand without teaching ; just as their eyes 
are fur from seeing without the light of a lamp.—Dioceyes: 
From whom did the philosophers learn it ?—Antsrorze : 
The heralds and ambassadors of the different ages in the 


656 different regions of the globe were constantly SUMMON g 


- 


mankind thereunto; and the first person on earth to whom 
that knowledge came by revelation was Hermes.—Diocenes : 
Whence came it to Hermes ?—Anistorne: His mind wus 
taken up to heaven and it came to him from the Archangels, 
who had got it from the record of God. From him 
it came to the earth, and was received by the sages.— 
Diocexes: How am I to know that Hermes obtained that 


560 knowledge from the inhabitants of heaven F—ARISTOTLE : 


If that knowledge be the truth, it can come from above — 
Diocunrs: Why ?—Anistorie: Do you not see that the 


- Upper part of each thing is better than the lower? The 
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upper part of water and its surface are purer than the 
lower; the higher parts of the earth are pleasanter and 
fairer than the lower parts; the best member of a man 
is his head, the purest thing in a tree is its fruit; and so 
565 on with everything. The fittest thing, therefore, to come 
from on high is wisdom. Another proof is this: the 
substance and natare of wisdom haye overcome and out- 
_topped everything else.—Diocrenes: O guide to wisdom ! 
Our minds vary not the least from thine. Make a compact 
between us which will guard us from differing with one 
another!—Artsrorie: If you would follow my ways, 
570 imitate my books.—Diocenes: There are so many, Which 
will settle differences between us best if any such arise? 
—AnistorLe: Questions concerning the “ first science” and 
the science of theology you should seek from the book 
of Hermes; for difficulties in the way of politics [you 
should go to the Politics, and for] difficulties in natural 
science, to the Physics; for difficulties about good and 
bad actions, to the Ethics; whereas if any difference arise 
575 among you about the definitions of speech, you should 
refer to the four books of Logic, the first the Categories, 
the second zrepl épunveias, the third dvadvurtixy}, the fourth 
drrobextixy, or book of Demonstration, which tells you how 
to distinguish between true and false. There you will 
obtain light on dark matters, | 
When Aristotle had spoken thus far, his soul became 
powerless; his hand shook, and the apple fell out of his 
580 hand. The philosophers all rose and came near to him, and 
kissed his hand and eyes and eulogized him. He grasped 
Krrron’s hand and laid it on his face, saying, “I commit 
my spirit to the Receiver of the spirits of the wise.” Then 
he ceased and his spirit passed away. His friends lamented 
over him, saying, “ The day of knowledge is over.” 


Art. VI.— Marwari Weather Proverbs, By VioyX BuisuKar 
Panprr Larcuanpra, of Jodhpur (Marwar), M.R.A.S. 
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If there be at sunrise stripes 
of red light in shape of fish 
and at sunset red rays of 
light stretching in diverging 
stripes from the west, Dunk 
says to Bhadli that rivers 
shall have foams. 

If it rains in Magh the 
rain is heavy, and if not, 
dusty winds will blow (ends 
in famine). 

In Magha either the rain 
copiously falls or it ends. 


Heat in Rohin and wind 
in Mirag are certain to bring 
on unexpected thunder (rain) 
in Adira, 

Winds in Rohin and heat 
in Mirag will cause the King 
to enter into war and thus 
ruin his subjects. 

If it is cloudy on Friday 
and remains so till Saturday 
next, Dunk says to Bhadli 
that it must rain. 
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qaaaaifacar att. 
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Enemy’s kindness is bad, 
but good is friend’s unkind- 
ness, for when it becomes close 
and hot it rains, 


When North-East wind 
blows in Sawan (August) 
Eastern wind in Bhédun 
(September) and the sea 
wind in Asoj (October) the 
crop is 20 annas in Kartik 
(November). 

If North-East wind blows, 
farmers, why have you given 
up regular ploughing (it will 
rain instantly), 

If there be a partridge- 
feathered cloud and deep blue 
sky, Dunk says to Bhadli that 
fish will jump even ‘in plains 
(all the plains will be under 
water, f.¢. 80 heavy will be 
the rain). 

If a partridge-feathered 
cloud go the west, within 
fifty-four hours it will rain 
cats and dogs, 


If the chameleon changes 
colour, the snakes climb a 
tree, it will rain in torrents. 
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If the sparrow sings, the 
North wind blows, and the 
fish swim on water surface, 
rain may be expected. 


If Jeth is intensely hot who 
can prevent the excessive full 
of rain. 


After the rise of Canopus 
the rains do not set in, and if 
it rains, it falls in unbroken 
showers. ; 

Rain, frost, and kings come 
from the north. 


A cloud like partridge- 
feather, a widow with colly- 
rium-marked eyes, one will 
rain, the other again keep 
house; of this there can be 
no doubt and is not to be 
criticized (or no need to con- 
sult constellation to discover 
this). 

When there are rolling 
clouds in the morning, heat 
at midday, at night clear 
stars, it is time to be off, my 
son, ie, there are signs of 
drought and famine. 

If you fly a kite in Sawan, 
if not to-day, to-morrow it 
will sink (because rain will 
wet it). 
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A flash of lightning in 
Kirti cancels all bad omens. 


If the wind blows under 
Adra, the hut will rock (i.e, 
will be abandoned on account 
of the famine which wil] 
follow). 

If on the 5th day of Sawan 
the wind blows strong, a 
famine will prevail through- 
out the land, and man will 
eat man, 


Rolling clouds in the 
morning, a cool breeze at 


eve, are signs of famine says 
Sahdes Joshi. 


If a day be cancelled (by 
the Hindi Calendar) in the 
first fortnight of Sawan, the 
cow will not keep its calf and 
the mother will sell her child, 


If the month of Mah 
(January) is not cold, know 
friend that grain will be dear, 


It has rained in the hills 
and “tale” is blessed or “The 
low lands are content.” 

Canopus has risen and the 
rain is past. There is said to 
be no rain usually after the 


star canopus appears above 
the horizon. 
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Yellow horizon indicates. 
rain scanty. 


Lightning in N.E. is sure 
to bring on rain. 

Rain in Rohin and the 
crop is eight annas or re- 
duced by half. 


Rain in Bharin will make 
a husband quit his wife (so 
severe will be the famine 
that he would not be able 
to support his better half). 

Rain in Ashleca is welcome 
to doctors (a disease is sure to 
prevail). 

Ti winds blow not in Mirag. 
If heat be intense in Rohin 
and Jait, why should we build 
a but as we shall have to live 
under banyan (will be home- 
less on account of famine and 
consequent emigration). 

Tf there be too many clouds 
and flashes of lightning on 
the 24th of Asad, clean all 
your granary and only keep 
quantity sufficient for seed 
and plough, the year will be 
a good one and no stock of 


grain, except seeds, will be 
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Arr. VII.—Some Remarks on the Bani Texts edited by 
Baron Victor Rosen in Vols. I and VI of the Collections 
Scientifiques de l'Institut des Langues Orientales de 
Saint-Pétersbourg.' By Epwaxp G. Browne, M.A., 
M.R.A.S. 


Tue Institut des Langues Orientales of St. Petersburg has 
an admirable custom, which it were well if other similar 
institutions would imitate. From time to time it publishes, 
under the title of Collections Scientifiques, not mere cata- 
logues of recent acquisitions, but full accounts of the more 
interesting manuscripts which have been added to its 
library, with copious extracts, tables ‘of contents, and 
critical notes, The sixth volume of these Collections has 
lately appeared in two parts, of which the second is almost 
entirely filled with a description, from the pen of Baron 
Rosen, of certain Babi MSS. acquired by the Institut. It 
is this second part of vol. vi that I propose specially to 
discuss here, but of the BaAbi texts contained in vol. i 
(published in 1877) I shall also have something to say. 
Before proceeding further, I wish to enumerate briefly 
the publications to which in the course of this article I shall 
have occasion to refer, and to specify the abbreviations by 
which they will be hereinafter denoted. They are as 


follows :— 


(1) Collections Scientifiques, ete., vol. i, Manuserits Arabes, 
by Baron VY. Rosen (St, Pet. 1877), denoted as 
Coll. Se, i. 


} T omit in this article all but incidental reference to vol. iii of the Cullections 
Scientifiques (Manwecrits saF etragens published in 1886, which contains deseriptions 
of the Persian Beydn and the Fkin. Of Ss ce 1 See snares 
Preparation of a complete and I gladly “tse thee 

7 gratitude to the y voor and Tnatitut ot st Petey for 

rn be in permitting me to borrow the MSS. of this 


(2) Collections Scientifiques, ete., vol. vi, Manuserits Arabes, 


(non compris dans le No, 1).... ef Bébys, by 
Baron V. Rosen (St. Pet. 1891), denoted as Coil, 
Se. vi. 


(3) My first paper on the Babis (Tie Babis of Persia, 
I. Sketch of their History and Personal Experiences 
amongst them) in the July number of the J.R.A.S, 
for 1889 (pp. 485-526), denoted as B. ¢. 

(4) My second paper on the Babis (The Babie of Persia, 
IL. Their Literature and Doctrines) in the October 
number of the JJ24.8. for 1889 (pp. 881-1009), 
denoted as B. i, 

(5) My recently published Traveler's Narrative, written 
fo illustrate the Episode of the Bab (Cambridge, 
1891), of which the first volume, containing the 
Persian text, is denoted as TN. #, and the second 
volume, containing the English translation, intro- 
duction, and notes os TN, ii, 


Were it possible, I would fain consider Baron Rosen'g 
work by itself, without reference to my own. But it is 
not possible to avoid such reference ; for, just as I, in my 
second paper in the J.7RLA.S. for 1889, which dealt with 
the literature of the Babis, as well a8 in the Traveller's 
Narrative, had Baron Rosen’s researches continually in view, 
so he, in his later writings, constantly alludes to my work, 
often correcting, supplementing, or criticizing most kindly 
and most pertinently the statements and conjectures which 
T have advanced. To withdraw or modify such of these 
conjectures as are no longer tenable, to harmonize, as far 
as possible, the results of our independent researches, to 
epitomize, for the benefit of those not specially engaged 
in this branch of Oriental studies, the results of Baron 
Rosen's valuable discoveries, and to add some few new facts 
which have come to my own knowledge, is the object of 
this article. With these preliminary remarks, J proceed 
to the detailed examination of the texts published by Baron 
Rosen, 
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I. Tue Bis'’s Commestary on THe Sira-1-Yésvr, 
OTHERWISE CALLED THE Kavymu'r-AsmA. 


Coll. Se. i (MSS. Arabes) contains descriptions of two 
Babi MSS. The first of these (pp. 179-191) is conjectured 
by Baron Rosen to be the Commentary on the Stera-i- Fésuf 
(Kur’dn, xii), composed by the Bab at the beginning of 
his mission. In B. i, pp. 904-909, I gave some account 
of this book, based on Baron Rosen’s notice of the St. 
Petersburg MS., and remarked that there existed in the 
British Museum Library a MS., marked Or. 3539, which 
appeared to be a copy of the same work. Quite recently 
I obtained from a learned Ezeli, resident at Constantinople, 
a MS. which is professedly transcript of the Bab’s 
Commentary on the Séra-i-Yésuf. This I have compared 
_ with the British Museum MS. as well as with Baron [Rosen's 

description of the St. Petersburg Codex, and I have satistied 
myself that all three MSS. are copies of the same work, 
and that this work is none other than the Béb's celebrated 
Commentary. A Commentary in the strict sense of the 
word it is not, but rather a mystical and often unintelligible 
rhapsody, containing as many chapters as the original Sara 
in the Kur’én does verses, viz. one hundred and eleven. 
Five of these chapters (Nos. i, ii, iil, iv, and Ixi) are de- 
soribed in the British Museum MS. as containing forty-two 
verses each, The number of verses is inserted, as in the 
Kur'an, after the name of the stra, Thus the second 
chapter or siva is headed &) .ye),! 5 al ms "Label! 5 ie 
&3;\.%, The Chapter of the Doctors, consisting of 42 verses. 
Revealed at Shirds,’ and so with the others, In my MS. 
the number of verses is prefixed only to chapter xlu, which 
is described as containing forty verses, but in the letter 
which accompanied the MS. the sender wrote as follows : 
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“This book, the Kayyimu’l-Asmé, has been well and 
correctly transcribed. Ita writing is in the style of the 
Beyén, which is [called] shikasté-i-hayarda. The only 
defect which it has, is that the names of the stiras have 
not been inserted, and we had not another copy from 
which to transcribe them. You must get these names 
from Kirman, Isfahan, or Teherén. Each séra contains 
4) verses, which is the number Lequivalent] to ce ‘to me’ 
[J=30, .s=10], in allusion to the blessed verse [of the 
Kur’in, ch. xii, v. 4], ‘I saw them performing obeisance 
to me.’ But it is impossible to understand the book 
Kayytmu'l-Asma without the book AMustaykidh [see TN. 
#, p. S41), which is its commentary and explanation ; 
and there is no copy of it either in the Island [he Cyprus] 
or Constantinople. Write for it to Kirmaén, or Isfahan, 
or Teheran, that they may send it for you.” It appears, 
therefore, that each chapter properly contains 40 verses, 
As regards the names of the stuiras, for the omission of 
which the sender of my MS. apologizes, they appear to 
be altogether absent in the MS. described by Baron Rosen, 
but a good many of them are given in the British Museum 
Codex, and a very few in mine, A. list of these names. ‘pg 
far as they are given, with the corresponding numbers 
of the siras, I subjoin, 
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The remainder of the chapters (lxxiv-cxi) are without 
titles. 

To each chapter, save the first, is prefixed a verse from 
the Stra-i-Yisuf and a group of mystical letters, A list 
of the latter, from ch. ii to ch. xx inclusive, is given by 
Baron Rosen, and this agrees with my MS. with the 
following exceptions :—Ch. x in my MS. has eal for 
eal; ch, xii has ....$ for ae ch. xvii has 24) for seal) ; 
chap. xviii has (ou. for (u-4; and ch. xix has al for: 
Vall. The first chapter forms a sort of preface or introduc- 
tion to the work; the second is a “commentary” on y. 1 
of the Siiva-1-Yiisuf; the third a “ commentary” on vy, 2, 
and so on, up to ch. lxxxi, which is q * commentary” on 
verses 80 and 81, From this point onwards each chapter 
corresponds to the verse in the Siva-i- Fusiif which bears 
the sume number, ch. Ixxxii being a “commentary” on 
vy. 82, ch. Ixxxtii on v. 83, and so on. But, as in Baron 
Rosen's description, only the first half of vy. 103 is prefixed 
to ch. ciii, while the second half of this verse, together with 
v. 104, is prefixed to ch, civ. The irregularities in the 
arrangement of the verses prefixed to chapters liii and liv; 
noticed by Baron Rosen, are absent in my MS. The British 
Museum MS., like the St. Petersburg Codex, is without 
title, but to my MS. is prefixed a full title, as follows -— 
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“The Book of the Hayyitmu'l-Asméd, the Commentary on 
‘The Best of Stories,’ which is the Stira-j. Yusuf; for the 
number of Aayywm (eto ts+ 3=404+64104+100=158) 
agrees with the number of Fisu/ ($+ m+ s+ os= 804 
604+6+410=156).” 

Amongst the Bébis, therefore, this work is indifferently 


known as Sharh or Tafttr-i-Stira-i-¥; usuf (“ Commentary on 
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the Stira-i-Yiisuf”), Ahsanu’l-Kisas (“The Best of Stories,” 
a title given, in Kur'’én xii, 2, to the history of Joseph), 
and Kayyimu’l-Aamd (the word Kayyum being numerically 
equivalent to Yusuf). We find in the Persian Beyén 
(Vihid vii, ch. i) the following passage corroborative of this 
identity :— 
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“Tt hath not yet been heard that the book Kayyiému’l- Asma 
([so called], according to the number inherent in Kayyam, 
which is the number of the name of Joseph, upon whom be 
peace) hath been written out as it deserves, yet withal, how 
many books have been written from the beginning of the 
‘Manifestation’ to the present day, lack of belief in which 
hath no result.” 

The book is again referred to in ch. 18 of Vahid iv of 
the Persian Beydn in the following words :— 
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“Not that special grace was shewn to him [alluding to one 
who had accompanied the Bab on the pilgrimage-journey 
and believed in him, probably, therefore, Haji Mullé 
Muhammad ‘Ali of B&rfuriish, afterwards called Jendb- or 
Hazrat-i-Kuddis, or else Suleymin Khan), for that same 
grace was shewn to all, though they veiled themselves 
therefrom. For in that year of the ‘ Manifestation ’ 
[4.H. 1260] the Book of the Commentary on the Sira-i- 
Yisuf reached all.” 
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If aught else be required to establish the identity of the 
Kayyameu'l-Asma with the Commentary on the Sira-i- Fiiauf, 
and to prove that it is this work, and no other, which is 
contained in the MSS. under consideration, it is supplied 
by a passage from the Jan, quoted and remarked on by 
Baron Rosen, at p. 43 of Coll. Sc, iii, This passage is as 
follows :— 
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“Glory be to God! In the first of his books, which he 
named Aayyiimu'l-Asmd, and which is the first, the 
greatest, and the chiefest of all books, he [ie the Bab] 
foretells his own martyrdom, and, in one passage, utters 
the following verse:—'O Remnant of God! I am wholly 
sacrificed to Thee; I am content to be reviled in Thy 
way; I crave naught but to be slain ip 
God the Most High sufficeth 


Hy 
. 


Thy love; and 
as an Eternal Refuge’ 


On this passage Baron Rosen remarks :—* Ce 
trés-important, parce qu'il nous donne 
d'un des ouvrages fondamentaux de la secte. Il s'agit 
maintenant de retrouver ce passage dans les manusorits 
bibys connus jusqu’ici.”* Well: the passage in question 
actually oceurs in ch. lviii of my MS. of the Commentary 
of the Sira-t-Viisuf. in what appears to be verse 37 or 38. 
The whole of the verse (or verses, for I am not sure whether 


passage est 
le nom authentique 


. aon passage is also quoted in the Trareiier’s Narrative (vol. i, p. 4; vols ti, 
PP. . 4 t # hs 


* O© also JF. ii, Pp. 952-3, and n, 1 on latter, 
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a division should not be mode at the word \-.<3) is as 


followa :-— 


Le all be S05 ceelit od Hoty le Slats 
ea}, CST hg eel by EN nt 2 i EAS 
al ally 98S, ere ST, po Sal lll, Goll. slat 
UA 56 ca Sa ey Fs Sal Goll Gel de 
piSter oS pNWe tly Si Stull sy 
eis, fools dl os, eR eee oat ay a 


My MS. has 22 lines to the page, contains ff. 202 (the 
last blank), and concludes with the following colophon :— 


ol) ope Sons Js) sy penal 
im ; a Fax 
a Cg eee ae 


“Tere endeth the precious book of the Mayyimu'l-Asma in 
explanation of the ‘Best of Stories,’ by the hand of the 
least of [God's] servants, Huseyn the Persian, on the first 
day [ghwrfé) of the month of Rabi‘ "uth-Théni, a.n. 1309" 
(Nov. 4, a.p. 1891). 

Concerning the British Museum MS. (Or. 3439) I have 
two remarks to make. J irafly, owing to the same ecatch- 
word occurring at the foot of two closely adjacent pages, the 
leaves between f, 105 and f. 112 are improperly arranged. 
Their proper order, as I have ascertained by comparison 
with my own MS., is as follows:—105, 110, L111, 108, 109, 
106, 107, 112; in other words the leaves at present 
numbered 110, 111, 106, and LOT sfow/d be transposed and 
numbered respectively 106, 107, 110, and LIL. Secondly, 
the first page is smudged and blurred, as though with water, 
to such a degree as to be illegible. Now when I was in 
Oyprus in March, 1890, Subh-i-Ezel incidentally mentioned, 
In the course of one of our conversations, that at one time 

Tia. LEG. 18 


7 


at 
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the Bab, for some reason or other, issued a general order 
that such of his followers as had in their possession copies 
of his Commentary on the Séra-i- Pusu? should “ wash them 
out” or obliterate them. Between their love for their 
Master, and their love for his book, the Babis found them- 
selves in a dilemma, from which the majority of them sought 
escape by expunging a single page of the Commentary. 
It seems to me very probable that this accounts for the 
state of the firat page of Or. 3559, the remainder of which 
is in perfect preservation. 

I cannot here speak at greater length on the Commenfary 
on the Sira-t-Yiisuf, but before passing on I would remark 
that, sooner or later, it will have to be fully and carefully 
examined, and copious extracts, if not the whole work, 
published. It was the first, and, for a long while, the chief 
sacred book of the Babis, and in it the earliest form of 
the Babi doctrine must be sought, Apart from this it 
appears to me almost certain that some passages, at least, 
will be found im it to throw new light on the Bab’s life 
and character. 


IL, Tar Siratu't-Meiik, on ‘CHarrer or THE Krxas,’ 
py MinzaA Huseys ‘Axi or Nir, commonny canten 
Bev a’v' Luan. 

The second Babi MS. described in (Coll. Se. ¢ (pp. 
191-212) consists of “a collection of 30 pieces, mostly very 
short, which, Judging by the tone and style, all belong to 
the same author.” The twentieth of these pieces is, 
however, of considerable length, and is addressed collectively 
“to the Kings.” Its contents are fully described by Baron 
Rosen, and copious extracts from it are given. Before 
proceeding to discuss it, I will in a few words dismiss the 
other 29 letters, of which, with one exception (No, 29) 
only the opening words are given. There can be practically 
no doubt that they are all by the same author, and that 
he is none other than Behd'u’llah, the chief of the Beha'l 
Babis, now resident at Acre, where I visited him in April, 
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1890 (see T.N. xxxix—xli). A similar collection of fifty- 
five letters is contained in the British Museum MS, Or. 
S114, which was purchased on Jan, 9th, 1886, from Baron 
yon Kremer, for whom, according to a rather illegible 
pencil-note in German on the first page, it appears to have 
been bought in Acre by one Yiisuf Khalidi from * the 
spiritual chief of the Babis there living in exile” (eyi- 
dently Behd’n'llih). This MS. I have examined, but with 
negative results, for it contains none of the letters deserihed 
by Baron Rosen. This, however, is not Surprising, since 
the number of these afd or epistles addressed by 
Behé'u'llah to his followers (who regard them all as equally 
inspired) is practically illimitable, 

I now pass to a consideration of the far more important 
Stratw'lMulik, the twentieth piece contained in the MS. 
(No. 438), described at pp.-191-212 of Coll, Se. i. This 


MS. contains, as Baron Rosen informs us, ff. 72, of which . 


the Stiratu'l-Mulik occupies ff. 36>-57*, or rather more than 
a quarter. The description of it here given was written in 
1877, and, since the history of the Babis, subsequently to 
the year 1852 (when most of the still surviving chiefs of 
the sect, including Mirza Huseyn, ‘Ali Behd'wéé and 
Mirzé Yahya Sub4-i-Hzel, emigrated from Persia and took 
up their abode at Baghdad), was then unknown in Europe, 
its authorship and many of the allusions contained in it 
could not at that time be determined by Baron Rosen. In 
the elucidation of this later history it was my good fortune 
to render some service to science—service to which, in (off, 
Se. vi. (pp. 141-3, ete.), Baron Rosen awards a more than 
ample tribute of praise, Now when, in the summer of 
1889, I came to write my second paper (8. i) on the 
literature and doctrines of the Babis, this Saretu’/-Mulik 
greatly puzzled me. So much did it seem to me to differ 
both in style and tone from the Episties of the Kings ( Alwah- 
'-Salitin), of which Behd'u'll4h was confessedly the author, 
that I finally came to the conclusion that “the letter de- 
scribed by Baron Rosen was not by Behd, but by one of 
the other Babi chiefs, possibly Ezel”’ (2. ii, p, 958), 
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But Baron Rosen’s recent researches have proved con- 
clusively that I was wrong, and that Behé’u’llih is the 
author of the Siratu'’l-Mulik, as well as of the AlidA-i- 
Saidtin. Tis ingenious arguments, the substance of which 
I shall state immediately, will be found at pp. 145-8 of 
Coll, Se, of, Disregarding, for the present, an important 
postscript of twelve pages, dated Oct. 15th, 1890, of which 
I shall have to speak subsequently, this volume (that is to say 
the second part of it) contains descriptions of four Babi 
books recently presented by M. Gamazof to the library of 
the Jnstifut. The first three of these, which are dismissed 
very briefly, are: (1) A MS. of the J’hin, dated a.n. 1299; 
(2) A copy of the Bombay lithographed edition of the same; 
and (3) A MS. of the (.ss! wks, which I originally 
misnamed (wos! oy (see Coll. Sc. vi, p. 243, n. 1; B. il, 
pp. 972-981 and 1007-1008; and TN. ii, p. 211). Two and 
a half pages suffice to describe these, since their contents, 
nature, and authorship have already been determined and 
made known. Far otherwise is it with the fourth MS. 
(No, 48/465), the description of which fills nearly 100 pages, 
and the contents of which, briefly stated, are as follows :-— 


(1) The Strratw't-Mulék, already described from another MS. 
(No. 438) in Coll. Se. i, pp. 191-207 (Fi. 130), 

(20) The Siira-i-Heykal, of which the Epistles to the Kings 
(Alwih-i-Saldtin), described by me at pp. 953-072 of 
#. ti, form a portion (Ff. 40*-1094), 

(26) The Letter to the Shah of Porsia (Lawh-i-Sullin), 
together with the instructions to the beurer written 
on the outside,of the packet. The latter are of 
singular interest, By the kind permission of Baron 
Rosen I was enabled to. include them (both text 
and translation) in vol. ii of my Traveller's 
Narratice (pp. 390-392). It is not certain whether 
this Epistle should be regarded as part of the 
Sira-i-Heykal or not. Baron Rosen (Colt, Se. ri, 
pp- 216-217) expresses his opinion in the negative, 
as follows: “Nous avons vu plus haut, p. 195, que 
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‘dans le titre de la lettre se trouvaient les mots, 
whalill s pis Jt us Jv le lan” [* This is what 
was revealed in the Heykal to His Majesty the 
King’] “On en pourrait peut-étre conclure que la 
lettre fait partie de la | 6.5 3 yet dont M. Browne 
nous a révélé l'existence et qui est probablement 
identique avec le texte imprimé plus haut, pp. 
149-192. Pour ma part je croirais plutat que cette 
lettre n’en fait pas partie et qu'elle a été composée 
un peu plus tard que la sourat-al-feyhal.' Dans ce 
cas les mote , 62 ud Js . doivent naturellement 
avoir un autre sens, que je nose point préciser pour 
le moment ” (Ff, 109-1438). 

(3) “A piece without title, which contains, in comparatively 
simple language, some definite information as to the 
transference of the sectaries from Adrianople to Acre. 
In the margin one reads 44) ws. It is possible, 
therefore, that this document may have been 
intended for the Sultan” fsc. of Turkey]. I myself 
am inclined to identify this epistle with the “letter 
to Sultan ‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz” to which I referred at 
p. 520 of B. id (FE 143-154"). 

(4) “A piece without title, which is the as) -y of Mr. 
Browne (11. pp. 960-63). In the margin one again 
rends yy ,,.\ol4” (fF. 1544-1668). 

(5) “Without title. <A sort of hymn of triumph on the 
occasion of the death of one of the most violent 
enemies of the new religion, who, as would appear, 
had gone to Paris for medical advice.” Fu'dd Pasha 
and ‘Ali Pasha were the two Turkish statesmen who 
were chiefly concerned in the removal of the Babis 
from Adrianople in 1868, ond against whom the 
Babis therefore cherish a deep resentment. Amongst 
the notes which I took of my conversations with 
Subh-i-Ezel in March, 1890, I find the following: 

1 I find some difficulty in accepting this view. See pp. 281-2 and 313 infra, 


(G) Another epistle, 
(7) Beba'u'llth’s answer to a 
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—“Fuldd Paéshi was first 4!\e 23, (Minister of 
Finance) and then 42>-)\> 2}. (Minister for Foreign 
Affairs). He and ‘Ali Pasha (then Prime Minister) 
combined to expel the Babis [se. from Adrianople]. 
The former died abroad, it is said a renegade from 
Tslam. The lntter was not so bad. Subh-i-Ezel 
wrote him a petition asking not to be sent to Acre, 
and he laughed and sent a verbal message offering 
the choice of three places, Bosnia, Philippopoljs, 
and Tekirdighi. ‘Ali Pasha died a few month 
after Subh-i-Ezel came to Cyprus.” It appears} 
then, that [ was mistaken in alluding (8. i, 492) 
to “the death of “4° Pashd away trom his native 
country” as one of the events foreshadowed by 
Beha'u'llih, and that the name of Fudd Pashé 
should be substituted. Mehmed (Muhammad) Fu'id 
Pasha, son of the celebrated * Izzet Mulla, was born 
in 1814. He received a medical training, but 
later abandoned this profession for diplomacy. He 
became Minister for Foreign Affuirs for the second 
time in 1855. In 1867 he accompanied the Sultan 
to England and France. He died at Nice, whither 
he had gone for the benefit of his health, February 
12, 1869. These particulars are taken from the 
Inst edition of the Encyclopedia Br 
p-. 805, article Fuad Pasha, and on the whole they 
agree well with the supposition that his death 
was the occusion of this letter, Just as the 
Persians, for the most part, know no England but 
London, so would they naturally enough regard 
Nice as practically the same as Paris. This letter ~ 
I shall therefore provisionally eall ‘the Epistle of 
Fu’éd Pasha’ (if. 166-168), 
without title, in Persian (Ff 168*-170%), 

question concerning the nature 
(i.e. the Bab) addressed to him 
rs of the Living,” or members 
y” (3=1)) (FE 171-1825, 


ittwniea, wol, ix, 


of the “ First Point” 
by one of the “ Lette 
of the original “ Unit 
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Tt is the diseussion of this most interesting MS., which 
contains so much that is new and important, that has led 
Baron Rosen to reopen the question of the authorship of 
the Sératu'iMufék. The conclusion to which he comes is 
that it was written by Beha'u'llah, and that it was written 
at an earlier date than the AlwaA-t-Salatin, or “ Epistles 
to the Kings.” The arguments whereby he justifies this 
conclusion (and, as I have said, they appear to me irre- 
fragable) are as follows :— 


(2) The MS, containing this copy of the Sérafu'l-Mulik 
eontains also a number of other documents, of which 
Behé'u'll4h is undoubtedly the author. Considering 
the hatred which subsists between the Dehd‘is and 
the Ezelis, it is extremely unlikely that writings of 
Beha'u'llah and Subh-i-Ezel should be included in 
the same volume. 

(6) The cyphers (fr, prefixed to most of the letters contained 
in this volume, as well us to MSS. of the Avédh-i- 
Akdes and I’fan (both of which are known to have 
been written by Beha'u'llah), stand also at the head 
of this copy, and at the end of the other previously 
described copy of the Sarafu’-Mulak. Now these 
cyphers, as Baron Rosen points out, can hardly stand 
for anything else than the corresponding letters 
\,¢, —, , Reid, who in this case must be regarded 
as the author. 

(¢) The difference of tone which I remarked between that 
portion of the Stiratu’l-Mulik addressed to the Shah 
of Persia and the separate Epistle to the ShcA carried 
to Teheran in July, 1869, by Badi* (see Coll. Se. a, 
pp. 193-5, and B. ii, pp. 956-7) is admitted by 
Baron Rosen, “but,” he adds, “it would be rash 
to conclude from it that the two documents emanate 
from different authors, since we are still but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the character of Behd and 
the circumstances of his life.” Baron Rosen also 
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considers (and I now agree with him) that the differ- 
ence of style between the documents is not sufficiently 
great to justify my thesis. 


(¢) Baron Rosen points out a passage, occurring in the 


letter to the Queen of England, wherein kings and 
rulers in general are exhorted to live in peace with 
one another, and to spend less on the maintenance 
of vast armies, so that the money thus saved may 
be spent for the benefit of their subjects, In 
this passage occurs the following expression :— 3) 36 
— 5,>1 ip ess Ls sla | wad) ce! 2. wo: 
“This did we counsel you in the Epistle which we 
sent before this on another ovcasion” (ef. B. ii, 
pp. 971-2). Well, a precisely similar injunction 
uctually oceurs in the Sératu’/Mulik, and there can, 
as Garon Rosen says, be little doubt that it is to this 
that Behd’u’llah alludes. Baron Rosen gives the 
text of the two parallel passages side by side (Coil, 
Se, ci, pp. 147-8), and of these parallel texts I here 
subjoin a translation, that the closeness of their 
similarity may be made apparent to all, 


From the Saratu’/-Mulick, 


“Fear God, O Kings, and 
transgress not the ordinances 
of God, and conform to that 
whereunto ye are commanded 
in the Book, and be not of 
the transgressors, Beware 
that ye oppress not anyone 
[even] to the extent of a 
single mustard - seed, but 
[rather] pursue the path of 
justice, for verily it is a 
straight path. 


From the Epistle fo the Queen 
of England. 


“O concourse of Kings! 
Verily we see you increasing 
your expenditure euch year, 
and laying the burden thereof 
on your subjects; this is 
naught else than a great 
injustice! Fear the sighs of 
the oppressed and his tears, 
and lay not burdens upon 
the people beyond their en- 
durance, neither ruin them 
to build up your palaces, 
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From the Stirafu’/-Mulik. 


“Next, be at peace one 
with another, and reduce 
your armies that your ex- 
penses may be diminished, 
and that ye may be of those 
who are in easy circum- 
stances. And [even] if ye 
should raise up differences 
between yourselves, ye will 
not need great military forces, 
but only so much as will 
suffice for you to guard your 
domains and realms. Fear 
God, and act not extrava- 
gantly in anything, and be 
not of those who are prodigal! 
We know how ye increase 
your expenses daily, laying 
the burden thereof on your 
subjects; this is beyond what 
they can bear, and verily it 
is a prent injustice. Act 
justly, O ye Kings, amongst 
mankind, and be ye mirrors 
of justice in the earth; this 
is incumbent on you and 
befitteth your dignity, were 
ye of those who judge 
equitably.” 


975 


From the Epistle to the Queen 
of England. 


“Be at peace one with 
another; then will ye not 
need large armies or stores 
for their equipment, but only 
such a force as will suffice for 
you to protect your realms 
and domains. Beware that 
ye forsake not the counsel 
given you on the part of One 
Wise and Trusty! Agree 
together, © concourse of 
Kings; thereby shall the 
blasts of discord be lulled 
amongst you, and your sub- 
jects shall live in peace and 
those who are about you, did 
ye but know. If oneamongst 
you arise against another, 
rise up against him: this is 
naught but evident justice. 
Thua did we exhort you in the 
Epistle which we sent before 
this on another occasion.” 


The parallelism between these two passages, pointed out 
by Baron Rosen, is so evident that no one, I think, will 
be inclined to doubt that both emanate from the same pen, 
or that the first is alluded to in the closing sentence of 
the second. We may therefore take it as proved that 
the Siratw’-Mulik was written by Behd’u’llah, and that 
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it was written before the “ Epistles to the Kings” 
( Aliwah-i-Salatin) which form a portion of the Stra-i-Heykal, 

Baron Resen is now publishing the whole text of the 
Sivatu’l-Mulix (together with the other 29 letters con- 
tained in the MS. described in Coll Se. i, pp. 191-212) 
in the Zapisski of the Oriental Section of the Russian 
Imperial Society of archeology, and until this appears 
it would be premature to enter into a full discussion of 
the document or the date of its composition. Still it 
may not be umiss to notice such indications of the period 
to which it must be referred as occur in the extracts 
given in Coll. Se. i. Now, there are certain passages which, 
tuken by themselves, would tempt us to detect a reference 
to Acre, and the fact that other passages negative this 
hypothesis shews us how cautious we should be in attaching 
too definite o meaning to the vague and mystical expressions 
in which these Gabi texts for the most part abound. The 


first of these passages occurs on pp. 192-3 of the afore- 
mentioned volume, and is as follows :— 


pial FeAl ade pe abl Tai Iyeesl SM Sle be I 

AT 9 SEN Sy Vrs asf 3) de cd ll dei all 

ALN NEG ll dads aha pb! jootall pore! ye Nall doh 
= ee) (ads F yds ur alt Ta3 sh: leds lyots 


“© Kings of the earth! Hearken to the Voice of God 
from this fruitful, lofty Tree,’ which grows in the Land 
of the Red Sandhill, in the Desert of Jerusalem,’ and is 
vocal with the melody of * Verily there is no God save Him, 

lM. Kur'bn, arviti, 30, 

* The Bab continually calls himeelf ate 30% “The Treo of Truth" (ef. 
TN. pp. 219, ib. 125 224, 225, 230, 294), ond Beba'u'Hih here (and I think 
eleewhere) applies the same term to himself, ‘The allusion is to the “Tres on 
Sinai’’ (the Burning Bush) from which Moses heard the words alt U; Ht “Verity 
Tam God." Seo Kur'in, xxviii, 30, 


* It is probable, however, that the word ef. mde {“'the Holy** 
have a less definite meaning. as ae 
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the Mighty, the Potent, the Wise.’ This is the place 
which God hath blessed to those whe approach it, and 
wherein is heard the Voice of God from a lote-tree holy and 
high.” 

This passage certainly appears to refer to Acre, which 
might fairly be deseribed as ‘in the Desert of Jerusalem”; 
which is actually called by the followers of Beha 1 re dons 
“The Red Place” (in reference, as I was informed by 
Beh4's sons, to a little hill hard by Beha’s dwelling, which 
is covered in the spring with red flowers); and which is 
situated amongst sand hills, 


Tlere is another passage (apparently addressed to the 
Sultan of Turkey) in which allusion would seem to be made ° 
to Acre (Col. Se. i, pp. 197-8): 

AS ph Ley Nybae bey CONS ope yy be Sal Lt eal 
oe oils ups 
pre el. hee _ wat fee LiL. os ~ ws pb 
oe alta ‘Ips aes Lode ay, les ee et} oe 
cponleall pe el ol Ua ee Gat ol 
lace oe, 5) ii aha ena All dae 3 a wt dl 
# ine ue Sy slabl Cat bees bb a dil 
“Hast thou heard, O King, what hath befallen us at the 
hands of thy ministers, and what they have done unto us, 
or art thou of the heedless? If thou hast heard and 


known, why didst thou not withhold them from their action, 
and why didst thou sanction against tne who responded to 


L Pineal. 
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thy command and obeyed thee [proceedings] which ao 
[other] king would sanction against the people of his 
country? And if thou didst not know, then this is more 
grievous than the first [ease], if thou’ art of those who 
fear God. Then will I tell Your Majesty of what befell 
us at the hands of these oppressors. Anow then that we 
came at thy command aud entered into thy ety with con- 
spiouous honour, but were expelled from, it with dishonour, 
wherewith no dishonour in the world can be compared, if 
thou art of those who are informed. And they made us 
go watil they caused ws to enter in unto a city which none 
entereth save such as have disobeyed thy command and hare 
been of the [number of the] transgressors: and this though 
we disobeyed thee not for so much is a moment! For 
when we heard thy command we obeyed it, and were of 
the obedient."’ 

Two passages in the above extract I have italicized, 
becaused it is to them especially that I wish to refer. In 
the Trarelier’s Narrative, just edited and translated by 
myself, which was inspired, if not written, by Beha'u'llah, 
we find it stated (text, p. 118; translation, p. 90) that 
“throughout this journey" (from Baghdad to Constanti- 
nople) “the governors and officials observed the utmost 
consideration and respectfulness, while march and halt were 
ulike dignified and honourable,” It seems probable, then, 
that by “the city” into which Beha'u'll4h and his com- 
panions “ entered,” in his own words 
honour,” Constantinople is meant. 

Aa to the second passage italicized, it certaj 
describe Acre better than Adrianople 
aware that the latter js specially 
place of banishment for criminals or political offenders, 
while the former certainly is. Hence Behé continually calls 
Acre f= “the prison of Acre” (7 y- vol. ii, p. 146); 
“9 place of exile for murderers and robbers”? (jAje, p. 73), 
and the like; while Adriunople is generally entitled 7)! 
“the Land of the Mystery,” and, moreover, according to 


“ with conspicuous 


nly Seems to 
> at least I am not 


used by the Turks as a 
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the Traveller's Narratire (vol. i, pp. 121-2; vol. ii, pp- 92-3), 
the Babis were there treated not only with indulgence but 
“respect and deference,” so that one is disposed to doubt 
whether Beh& could consistently describe it in the words 
here used. 

A few lines lower, however (Coll, Se. i, p. 198), we find 
a passage, of which the translation is os follows: “And 
they brought us until we reached [what is] in their fancy 
the Land of Tranagressors (3L<<\ 524), and when we reached 
it we found therein no house wherein we might dwell, 
wherefore we alighted in a place whereunto none entereth 
save every miserable stranger. Therein we abode for some 


few days; but the thing waxed grievous unto us by reason , 


of the straitness of the place; wherefore we hired houses, 
abandoned by their tenants, because of their extreme cold- 
ness... . , Which none inhabiteth save in the summer: 
but it was in winter-time that we took up our lulging 
there, neither had my family, nor those who were with 
me, clothing to shield them from the cold of that bitter 
weather,” 

Now the first part of this passage is still quite consistent 
with the supposition that Acre is referred to: and the 
complaint uttered by Beha of the absence of proper ac- 
commodation for the exiles on their arrival finds a parallel 
in one of the other epistles published in Coil. So. ri (p. 218, 
Il. 13-18), which describes the hardships endured by the 
Babis on their arrival at Acre, where they were first 
imprisoned in the barracks. But the concluding words of 
this same passage supply a very strong argument against 
this theory, for it is evident from them that the Babi exiles 
arrived at this’“ Land of Transgressora” in the dead of 
winter. Now there is no doubt that they were removed 
from Adrianople to Acre in Awguaf, 1868 (B. é, p. 526; 
#. ii, pp. 984 and 988, stanza 11 of Nabil’s chronological 
poem; Coll. Se. ei, p. 218, n. 1; TN. i, pp. 378, n. 2, 
380), so that they could hardly have suffered from cof on 
their arrival there! On the other hand, if Nabil’s poem 
is to be trusted, they reached Adrianople in Rajab, s.n. 
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1280,' corresponding to December, a.p, 1863; and even 
though Nabil be mistaken in the year, as Baron Rosen 
is disposed to think (Coll. Se. ri, p. 218, n. 1),2 it is still 
not unlikely that he may have given the month correctly.4 

This argument appears to me quite to overweigh the 
evidence of isolated expressions which, taken alone, would 
seem to point to Acre; for severe suffering from cold is 
not a thing about which there can be any mistake or 
forgetfulness, and it is impossible that any one could 
feel cold at Acre in August. And in one passage in 
the Epistle to the Emperor of the French (Colt, Sc. vi, 
p. 181, Il. 17-18) Beh& does describe Adrionople os his 
“prison” :—“ Matters waxed more grievous to us daily, 
nay, hourly; until they brought us forth from the Prison” 
[Adrianople] ‘‘and caused us to enter into the Most 
Grievous Prison” [Acre] “with manifest injustice.” And 
a few lines lower down on the same page (Il, 24-25) he 
actually alludes to the previous letters which he designed 
to send to the Kings (i.e. as it would appear, this sume 
Sératu’l-Mulik, which we are now considering) in these 
words :—"' Verily when we reached the Prison we designed 
to convey to the Kings the letters of their Lord, the Mighty, 
the Laudable.” If we could only be sure that here also 
“the Prison” (without an epithet) denoted Adrionople, 
and that Beha was consistent in his terminology, the matter 
would be proved beyond doubt! 

There is, however another passage in the Siralu'/-Mubik 
which gives us surer fround to go upon, 


Tt occurs on 
p. 195 of Coll. Se. i, ll. 5-7, and runs thus :— 


JS AUS 5 cell ore pte onto 5 SU Le 


* Not am. 1281 as stated at p. 525 of Bi, Sip Pp. 308 infra, 
r- yup Fis hoy infra. 
2 Tosianeea of this are pretty common, hut one example. will suffices 
Bab appears to have been born on Mubarram Ist, aa, 1986 (ef 'B. fl, pa ors, 
wad TN; ba PP oat mh The the saucy of the Travelice's Narrative 
(vol, i, p. 2; vol. ti, p. 2) the date of his Hirth is gives 
AM. 1226 (ef. also Coll. Se. wi, p, 259). Tt in enay tees ee Lat 


is more likely to be correctly remembered than a date ‘0 see that an anwinersary 
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ert el of Ls as! de dy PU be any ae th Slee 
> pare land] 
“© Kings! Ticenty years have passed in each one of which 


we have been visited with some new affliction, and wherein 
there hath befallen us what hath not befallen any one 
before us, if ye will be of those who hearken.” 

Now since the Bab first proclaimed his doctrine in 
Am 1260 (a.p, 1844), this passage would seem to have 
been written about a.m. 1280 (ap. 1863-4). It may, 
indeed, have been written somewhat Inter, since the 
“afflictions” of the Babis did not begin till a.m. 126], 
when the Bab’s missionaries at Shiréz were subjected to 
very cruel treatment by Huseyn Khan, the Governor of 
Fars (2. i, 521; TN. ii, pp. 5-6), but it can hardly 
have been written earlier. The removal of the B4bis to 
Adrianople took place, according to Nabil, in Rajab 
A.W. 1280 (December, a.p. 1563),' according to Baron 
Rosen (Coll, Se. vi, p. 218, n. 1) in ap. 1862 (a.n. 1278-9). 
The Sératu’/-Mulék would therefore seem to have been 
written about the beginning of the Adrianople period. It 
is, at any rate, difficult to suppose that it was written so 
late as an. 1285 (a.p. 1868), which was the beginning 
of the Acro period; while the allusions which it contains 
to the action of the Persian Minister at Constantinople 
and the support accorded to him by the French Ambassador 
(Coll. Se. i, p. 194, 1 6 from the bottom ¢¢ seg., and Coil. 
Se. vi, p. 146, top), forbid us to suppose that it was written 
before the removul of the Babis from Constantinople to 
Adrianople, 

There is still another reason for referring the composition 
of the Siratu’l-Muiik to the Adrianople period. Stated 
briefly this reason is as follows: (1) The Epistle to the 
King of Persia appears, from internal evidence, to have been 
composed, or at any rate begun, before Behd left Adrianople. 
(2) Beha describes the Siratu'i-Mulik as having been 


1 See pp. d07-5 infra, 


aie’ 
“A hee ene - st a e- Sa 


written ot a time when ‘the Babis had endured firenty years 
of persecution (pp. 280-1 supra), while in the Epistle to the 
King of Persia he speaks of the persecution having lasted 
more than twenty years. The natural assumption is that 
the former document was written at an earlier date than 
the latter, and consequently some time before the end of 
the Adrianople period. 

The passage in the Epistle to the King of Persia, which 
implies that it was written before Beha left Adrianople, 
occurs in Oo//. Se. vi, p. 215, last line, and p. 214, first line, 
and runs as follows: 

a eee | 


tee 


Be dyre J dial 


“ And the lords of authority and wealth are about to send us 
forth from this land, which is named Edirné [Adrianople], 
to the city of ‘Akké [ Acre].”"! 

The other passage in the Epistle to the King of Persia, 
alluded to, will be found in Coll, Se, ri, p. 208, IL, 12-14, 
and 7.N. i, p. 148; 4, p. 119, and runs as follows: 


S glows why adie as nl jl has ed KL I els 
CS » ol whels Cid 3) y odes lls o 22 
33) soll slog 


But as to this sect, it is more than teenty years that they 
have been tormented by day and night with the fierceness 
of the Royal anger, and that they have been cast each one 
into a different land by the blasts of the tempests of the 
King's wrath.” 

Now even granting that the expression in the Sérafu'E 
Mulik, “twenty years have passed,” be not absolutely 
definite, 1t 1s at any rate relatively so, When Behi speaks 
thus, we may doubt whether he reckons from the date of 


! Bee Traeefler’s Narratice, i, p. 146, whe 
differently, though the general pial Paar ae fiery the passage stands somewhat 
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the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation’ (4.1. 1260), or the beginning of 
the minor persecutions (A.u. 1261), or the period of the 
great massacres and persecutions (a.H. 1265-8), but at 
any rate we may fairly assume that he is consistent in his 
method, 

For the reasons above stated it appears to me probable 
that the Sératw’/-Mu/ik was written some time—possibly 
a considerable time—before the end of the Adrianople 
period, It is worth noting in this connection the statement 
of the Ezeli author of the Hasht-Bihisht (see TN. ii, 
pp. 358-9), that Beha began his propaganda by letters from 
Adrianople, 


I. Bend’v’LtAn'’s Sira-1-Heygar, or ‘CHarrer or THE 
Form,’ ann tHe AtwAu-1-SanAtix, on ‘ Evistnes to 
THe Kines' WHICH IN PART COMPOSE IT. 


In my first paper on the B&bis (B. i, p. 520) I mentioned 
and enumerated certain Epistles addressed by Beh4’u'lléh 
to various potentates, to wit : 


. The Shah of Persia. 

. Sultan ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, 

. Napoleon ITT. 

. The late Emperor of Russia, 

The Pope. 

. The President of the United States. 
. The Queen of England. 


ee 


In a footnote on the same page I remarked: “Of the 
second and sixth of these I do not possess a copy, and of 
the existence of the latter I am doubtful.” I may now 
add that I believe the sixth to be altogether mythical, 
and that, as has been above shewn, the first Epistle at 
any rate, and possibly some of the others, were written 
not at Acre but at Adrianople. 

In my second paper (&. ii, pp. 953-971) I gave a fuller 
account of these letters, and translated certain illustrative 

7BAS, 18992, 19 
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passages from each. “Taken collectively,” I wrote (loc. cif. 
p- 954), “these letters constitute what is known amongst 
the Babis os the Sira-i-Heykal, which I think includes 
also some shorter letters addressed to sundry other people.” 

The whole text of this Sira-i-Heykal (for there ean be 
practically no doubt that it is this document) has now 
been published by Baron Rosen in Coll. Sci. vi, pp. 148 
et seg. It forms the second piece in the Jnafifut MS. 
marked No. 48/465, and contains, besides other matter, 
several of the afore-mentioned A/wdih-i-Saldtin or “ Epistles 
to the Kings,” namely, (1) The Epistle to the Pope (Coll, 
Sei. ci, pp. 172-8) ; (2) The Epistle to Napoleon IIT, (Coll, 
Sci. ci, pp. 178-186); (3) The Epistle to the late Emperor 
of Russia (Coll, Sci. ri, pp. 186-188), of which in my MS. 
only a portion was given; and (4) The Epistle to the 
Queen of England (Co/l. Sei. ri, pp. 188-192), Whether 
the Epistle to the Shah of Persia, and the other letters 
which follow it (pp. 270-2 swpra), should be regarded as 
forming part of the Siira-i-Heykal or not is doubtful. 

Before proceeding to diseuss Baron Rosen’s text of the 
Stira-i-Heykal, it seems desirable to give a short deseription 
of the MS. used by me in preparing my deseription of the 
Alicth, in which the arrangement is somewhat different. 


Description of the Kirman MS. which Formed the hasis of my 
account of the AuwAn-t-SauAtix (B, ii, p- 954). 
Contains ff. 40, each leaf measuring 17°5 % 10-5 eenti- 
metres. Written throughout ina small and rather illegible 
shikasta hand. Some marginal notes and glosses. Contents: 


Ff. 1*-19. The Kitdh-i-Abilas (formerly misn 
Laiwh-i-A keas) 
FF 20s-21%, A taryi'-band in praise of Beha, 


amed by me 
Begins: 

s pel 5 tp Va ur 

oS pile CAS 2 gle wi; 


5-1 > a yh 
sa. & a aw — ’ ora v 
Sih - a i 5 = i 
: = 7 ft Ret. % pl inh oo ; 4 . = = — 
- “BUMITEL +0) 1S J ® Loti Jsey 
eh Maar * al ha fie an aa ie ae 
1 7 : hy | « be a + 
a3 - ] “af eae — : at 
Ce oS La ll oe oP = 


gS ppletl 5 pe ae 

Ends with the éand or refrain: 
Was alSoghe eng Lge pe 
le j pt los he 9S 


F. 21%. Three short prayers, which I give in erfenso:— 
la eae : 
SUE) 5 esdpcle Kary 9 cule 555 Jarl oy ost 
yet A assy natldl a) cll Lae SiS; fine 
* wei lal 
) Sally) tie Sete Sle ell 
Dol Ny dle sae hdl 228 Ny ph Aly ot a) as 
* pliey nase ye tral) MS duis! Giga Call 


Sy Alp OP ae A ode 
dhe LF JE alt ye ait lee JF ad 2 (9) = Fhe oe 
# ops gol US, a 
FF. 2230s, The Lawh-i-Suitén, or Epistle to the King of 
Persia (Coll. Se. vi, pp. 195-216). To this is prefixed 
the following prefatory note :— 
po te oil Jil Bly lll ete pate of ol 
lad 5 (sic) hei a3 aS eatlo Jy! obla'T Ucpaee 
pH aD nad all am oy et el S|) nits ye 
| a5 obs sles 
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“This Epistle was revealed in Adrianople! specially for His 
Majesty the King [of Persia]. This servant, the con- 
fidential attendant of their Excellencies,* sends it for you 
to peruse. The meanings of sundry Arabic phrases which 
were in my mind have been written down agreeably to the 
command of God's Most Mighty Branch” (Ghusnu'ldAi'J- 
A‘zam, ie. Beha's eldest son, ‘Abbas Efendi. See 2B. i, 
pp. 618 and TN. ii, p. 393, n. 2). Then comes the 
heading— : 
jooslly deed! Gls Ne alll 

followed by the text of the Lawh-i-Su/tin, which closely 
agrees with Baron Tosen’s text, even to the marginal 
glosses, but differs here and there from the text contained 
in the T.V., which has evidently been toned down in places 
to suit a wider audience and to avoid giving offence to non- 
believers. 


FE 30°-32". The Lawh-i-Ra'is (Coll, Se. vi, pp. 224-231), 
separated from the previous Lawh only by a break 
in the line of about half an inch and the invocatory 
words , 27) dou, 


Ff. 32"-34". The Epistle to the Pope (Coll. Se. vi, pp. 172- 
178), to which is prefixed the following heading :— 


= Alpe Ae al ae tate! Gad 55 05 UGA het 


“OF the parts of the Heykal. Revealed for the Chief of 
Urimiyya (sic /] on the part of the Lord of Creation,” 


Ff. 34-37", The Epistle to Napoleon III, (Coll, Se, vi, 
pp. 178-186), headed :-— 


* yh Al JON Js Le IC a se 


“Or the parts of the Heykal, What was revealed in the 
Heykal for the King of Parig,”’ 


' This is important, vs confirming the conclusion already arrive 

ex’ Steals fe wi bye this Epistle, ae ee 
ppareniiy Bebh'u'llih and his sone af im}, 4 i 

rom in all probability, AkK Mirah ays ; Mral ohh caled ane Aieodnt? 


5 Se Riiishh a 4 
4, p. G19, and TN, if, Index, 4,¢. Khidimu’ i), ie ee 


sats NITE ———, em ——e ee ee 
j NITED BY BARON ROZEN, 
= on = * 





"ge ean. Lee ee 
of Russia (Coll. Se. ci, p. 186), headed:— 


* Cen pl old USE SJ be UCR Tet ne 


“Of the parts of the Heykal. What was revealed in the 


Heykal for the Emperor of Russia.” As I suspected (B. ii, 
p- 969), this proves to be only a portion of the Epistle in 
question. The whole is given by Baron Rosen. 
F. 37%. A short letter addressed to Mirzi Muhammad “Alt. 
Begins: 
poet abel! Cw sll ys 
rote SiG de ate 15 ae LT k= leah 
vob $5 etd aby sas S31 onl, glee de Sparel 
Ends: : 
SoM all ey ses eee Cll oe Gall OG, UI 
(2) crap cyt be Nyt ell dey She “La onal pall 
_ Ff 37°-38. Another short letter addressed to the same 
person. 
Begins: 
ros Jib oot "Name 5! hat Leth 53 


vee get Nad olla Sle (pet 2) ee a de Ghar h 


Ends: 
GEG, aby Care, alll Gh tere Soll 5 US 
Meet pee yey aM SN SN Ny zpely bye wd) ye Cabins ail, 
# peda BU cyl doyle 
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Ff. 38°38". A letter to Mirzh Muhammad Taki of Yerd. 
Begins : 
rah $30 cop a a= see welsh je 
ond Cb della) eal! Sys us! J ots ol cls 
chad, EG Gell 3h, BN Me 5 bes abe, 
Ends: 
SAN y ctl SR ord 3b OG, day ob 5) gad 
iJ3 5 ae! er UST tn soll all las pa SSS ai Ul 
a lS pl ld Lal jade OS fb, whale led! alot! 
* ed! gts fy wl eel ol ay ceil 
F. 38", Letter to Aka Mirzi Huseyn. 
Begins : 
he je oe Vo st wh Sob 
ant lull gs 
FEN NSLS Caps te Gisory gl till (sal CSS nie i 
cons Wel aM ale ah og al 
Ends: 
moras le re) unt OSL 2 ole ‘Lana pil ert Eta! “led 
* don le Fidel, dame ana les 


Ff. 35°49", . Another letter addressed to the same person 
Begins : 
mS 35 etl Bee lee Sth La! 
coer ass ae ort tu! 


oa eee 


= : * ~ . 7 x i 
Ms alll ope Gamal Sey et ol ell en nel 


* a Sl eT es 

Ff, 39*-39%, A letter to Aka Mirz4 Ibrahim. 

Begins: 

sod SiU pedal ty oe FT be Lech 
el Se crtceall se 

vine Comtlne y FT Ville Spade wher 5 $5 jl Sie do 

Ends: 
Lass ppltnall U5 une Mule 6 Ss de y Khe Ap! 
(2) PSs el, Npridl oo ype onde call ete 
the SI Sloe 5 Sat) » 52 be art Shs CEM) 
ey LN SN pe ES Cat Ut a & sill tll 


Sey ee 
Ff. 39°40, Another Epistle. ; 
Begins: 
| ail FS a SLY yl Sle aller obs Iba 
Ends: 


Ss pate y AL 638 pal Salt Sym Wyle Qu STl, all opty 
Wad Aes Le de jastall gd al gery ART Gipdm 5 aye! Lad 
SES how oh 5 0) be pn LS sad lel jell 
© lel y beeen ie al re pile ale ys chet 
F. 40". A prayer. . 
Begins: 
tits ene Glial » Kus ilies aw spect ES a 
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Ends: 
cased BN SN pe SLM GN de Les SL, ee 
lly gered) cole ale wail ly 2523, 2S) 


* eiell, ital acball 


Having now described the contents of my MS., it behoves 
me to say something of the manner in which it came into 
my possession. While I was at Kirmdn in July, 1888, 
some of my Babi friends informed me that a poor akhind, 
or teacher of their acquaintance, who was not a Babi, had 
copied out for himself certain Babi documents, but that, 
inasmuch as the possession of such was in itself somewhat 
of a risk, he would be glad to sell them for a small sum 
of money. Accordingly, on the evenin g of July 29th, this 
akhind, Mirzi Ahmad by name, was brought by two of 
the Babis to my lodging, Soon after his arrival he pro- 
duced the MS. in question, and agreed to let me buy it 
of him. TI observed, while turning over the leaves, that 
he had (as a sufecuard to himeelf, in case the book should 
be found in his possession by Musulmans) written at the 
end of the Hitd)-i-Akdas, that it was the Book of “the 
aceursed, misguided, misleading sect” of the Ba&bis. 
Fearing, lest he should get into trouble with my Babi 
friends, if they should chance to see these words, I closed 
the book and laid it aside, Shortly afterwards was led 
outside into the garden by one of the two Babis, who 
wished to speak to me in private. On my return | found 
my anticipations verified, The other Babi had, in my 
absence, taken up the MS. and seen the objectionable’ 
words, and was now pouring out the vials of his wrath 
on poor Mirzi Ahmad, who, shivering with fear and 
shame, was on the verge of tears, I did my best to make 
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peace, but with small success, until Mirzi Ahmad washed 
out the abusive paragraph, and, under the previous 
colophon— 


Sto set ool ALY 3 het pastel atl otf has 
aos Kall 


wrote in their place as follows: 
linc 5! 8S wd tlle ES ul de S, ass, alll doc 
jis cal #T all a spelled cule le colbeuws om 


naa Ss ' aise! ied ys ia) FAS Jj al! A) eolast 
_ Cwm i! sydailys j\ Leo Ga lacl| ou! abil sai, dhe 


| Ihre yaaid 25 


“By the praise of God and His favour and grace. This 
is the precious Most Holy Book (itéb-i-Akdas), which is 
[one] of the works of His Most Excellent Holiness Behd 
(may my life and the life of the worlds be a sacrifice 
to him), and was revealed by the Sun of the Horizon 
of Illumination, and sets forth laws and regulations for 
[God's] servants and for all mankind. Request is made 
for the prayers of the reader. Vale. The month of 
Zi'l-Ka‘da, aw. 1305” (July, 1888). 

Now it is very seldom that we come across a Babi MS. 
transcribed by one who is not himself a Babi, and this 
perhaps accounts for the foct that in point of accuracy 
this MS. leaves much to be desired, Indeed, so inaccurate 
is it in places, that the sons of Behé, to whom I shewed 
it, would have destroyed it if I had not begged that it 
might be spared. 

From this digression I now return to a consideration 
of the text of the Sira-i-Heykal, published by Baron 
Rosen (Coll. Se. ci, pp. 149-192), in which, for the 
present, I do not include the Epistle to the King of Persia, 
the Lawh-i-Ra'ia, and the other documents enumerated at 
pp. 270-2 eupra. 
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The Sira-i-Heykal is divisible, as Baron Rosen poin ts 
out (Coll. Se. ci, p. 149), into two parts, of which the 
second part (p. 172, L 14—p. 192, L. 2) contains in un- 






Epistle to the “ King of Paris,” (3) the Epistle to the 


England. Inasmuch as these were described in my second 
paper on the Babis in the J.R_A.S, for 1889, I shall have — 
a but little to say of them here. The first part of the Siva, 
iy on the other hand, now first made available to Orientalists, 
deserves a fuller notice. It contains Beha’s formulation 
of his claims, and declaration of his divine nature and 
mission, coupled with reproaches addressed to such of the 
Babis as refuse to acknowledge them, and angry denuncia- 
tions of his rival and half-brother Mirzé Yohyé Subi-i- 
Exel. Speaking broadly, then, we may say that the jirsé 
part of the Meykal is addressed to the Babi community, 
the second part to the rulers of Christian lands. Of this 
first part I can, perhaps, best convey some idea by trans- 
lating from it certain selected passages, prefixing to each, 
the number of the page in Coll. Sc, ri, on which the 
original text occurs. 


2 
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Selected passages from the First Part of the Séra-i-Heykal, 


(P. 150, 1. 5) “ Blessed be He who hath caused to descend 
upon his servant the burden of the heavens and the 


17 earth ; herein we do verily praise Him, and none 
Se: knoweth it save the wise, Glory be to Him Who 
i hath cast His Beuuty under the claws of hatred 


amongst the wicked; verily we acquiesce in this, 
and none understandeth it save them who have 
understanding. Glory be to Him, Who hath en- 
trusted Huseyn,' amidst the hosts of the 


<4 
i 


i 


enemy 


' i, Behi’a'lldh. Though ho is generally spoken of, when ment: 
nimdé, #8 [Mireh] Huseyn ‘Ali, it world pied from this and other = My 
especially the opening words of the Siratn’=(-Mulih, and a passage in ; 
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Emperor of Russia, and (4) the Epistle to the Queen of — 





interrupted succession, (1) the Epistle to the Pope, (2) the  —__ 
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| while the spears of violence and hatred reach his 
body every moment; verily, we thank Him for what 
He hath decreed against His afflicted servant who 
turns to Him and stands for Him. 

“And when I saw myself at the culminating 
point of affliction, I heard a voice of the most won- 
derful and sweetest over my head; and when I 
turned my face I beheld the Hiri’ of celebration 
of my Lord’s Name floating in the air on a level 
with the head, and I saw her to be rejoicing in 
herself, as though the fashion of Paradise were 
apparent in her face, and the splendour of the Most 
Merciful were displayed in her cheek. And she wus 
speaking between the heavens and the earth with 
a voice wherewith hearts and intelligences were 
attracted. And all the wounds within me and with- 
out me were made glad with glad tidings wherewith 
my soul was rejoiced, and the honourable amongst 
[God’s] servants were filled with joy. And she 
pointed with her finger towards my head and [thus] 
addressed all who are in the heavens and the earth: 
—‘ By God, this is, indeed, the Beloved of the worlds, 
but ye understand not. This is, indeed, the Beauty 
of God in your midst, and His authority amongst 
you, did ye but know. And this is, indeed, the 
Mystery of God and His Treasure, and the Command 
of God and His Glory unto whomsoever is in the 
kingdom of command and creation, if ye will under- 
stand. Verily this is, indeed, he whom all who 
inhabit the realms of Eternity desire to meet, and 
beside them those who rest within the pavilions of 
splendour; but ye turn away from his beauty.’ 


letter contained in MS, No. 438 (see Col. Se, i, p- 192 and n. that he some- 


Lithes calls himself either ease simply, or Huseyn ibn ‘Ali , in eh. Lexxii 
Commentary on the 5 of Joseph, the Bab, who is generally called 
‘All Mubammad, 8 y) of himeelf as Matemmed 


‘Ali. Yet Bebh’s fathor was sea “Abbas and the B&b’s father High. 

‘This celestial Hari or angel ocoupies a prominent position throughout the 
first half of the Séra-«-Heyhal, and seems to play a part analogous to that taken 
by the angel Gabriel in the revelations af Muhammad. 
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“O people of the Beyfin!! If ye will not help 
him, God will help him with the hosts of the heavens 
and the earth, and beside them the hosts of the 
Unseen, by His command, ‘Be,’ and it shall be! 
And He will raise up by His will a creation, whereof 
none knoweth save Himself, the Protecting, the Self- 
subsistent. These will He purify from the stain of 
vain conjecture and passion, and will raise up to the 
station of sanctity, and by them He will make 
manifest the signs of glory of His rule on earth: 
thus hath it been devised on the part of God, the 
Mighty [p. 151], the Loving. 

“O people of the Beyin! Do ye deny him whom 
ye were created to meet, and do ye then rejoice in 
your seats? And do ye take objection to him, of 
whom one single hair is more precious in God's sight 
than whomsoever is in the heavens and the earth ? 
Do ye then mock at us ? 

“O people of the Bey4n! Produce what ye have 
that [ may know by what proof ye formerly believed 
in the Manifestations of the [Divine] Command, and 
by what argument ye are to-day puffed up with pride. 
By Tim, who created me from the Light of His 
Beauty, I have not found any more heedless than 
you, nor any blinder than you: verily, ye seek to 

_ justify your faith in God by the Epistles which are 
in your hands, [but] when verses are revealed and 
the lamp shines brightly, ye reject him by whose pen 
matters are determined in a Preserved Tablet. Ye 
read the verses and deny their Source and their 
Revealer: thus hath God taken away your sight, as 
® recompense for your actions, did ye but know it. 
Ye write the verses in the evening and at dawn 
then ye are veiled from him who reveals them ! 


, and 


' The expression ji! L people,” or church of the Beyiin,”” $4 ordinarily 
teed to denote the adherents of the old dispensation of the Babi religion, or, in 
other words, Bibis pure and simple, as contrasted with Behh'is, Sia 
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“© Supreme Pen!' Hear the voice of thy Lord 
from the Lote-tree beyond which there is no passing,” 
in the bright abode of [the Divine] Unity, that thou 
may’st find thyself refreshed and fragrant by the 
strains of thy Merciful Lord, and that thou may’st 
be sanctified from sorrow by these gales, which breathe 
from the region of My Name, ‘the Forgiving. Then 
raise up in this Form [Heykat] forms of the [Divine] 
Unity, that they may tell in the kingdom of creation 
of their Lord, the Supreme, the Most Splendid, and 
may be of those who are illuminated by the lights 
of their Lord. Verily, we have appointed this Form 
[Heykal] the Source of Being amidst the new 
creation, that all may be assured that I am able to 
do what I will by My Word ‘Be, ond it is” And 
under the shadow of each Letter of the Letters of 
this Form [Heykal] we will raise up 4 creation 
whose number none knoweth, save God, the Protect- 
ing, the Self-Subsistent.” 


Here begins that portion of the Sara from which it derives 
its name of “ Heykal.” This word means ~ body,” “form,” 
‘‘temple,” “altar,” and it appears to be used in somewhat 
different senses in different passages. In some cases, as in 
the above paragraph, Beh& seems to apply it to himself, as 
being the corporeal “temple” which the Deity inhabits. 
In other places (¢.y. p- 158, Il. 9-15) it would appear to 
denote this particular revelation—the Stra-i-Heykal. In 
different parts of the Siira the Eye, the Hearing, and the 
Tongue of the Heykal ure addressed; and elsewhere, the 
four letters H. Y. K. L. composing the word, are severally 
and successively apostrophized in like fashion. Altogether, 
however vague may be the sense in which the term is em- 
ployed, its occurrence is so constant, and the importance 
attached to it evidently so great, that the name of the Stra 


1 Py this expression Beh appears to denote himeclf, us the instrument whereby 
God's pleasure is made ae men. . 
. * Kur do, lit, 1. 
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is amply accounted for, Interesting as this is, it is so long 
and so obscure that I cannot here do more than notice a few 
of the most important and characteristic passages. Chief 
amongst these is one in which Mirzd Yahyd Subh-i-Ezel is 
accused of having tried to poison Behé. This 
I have translated in full at pp. 368-9 of vol. ii of my 
Traveller's Narrative. Asa comment on it I will therefore 
here give the Ezeli account of the same transaction, truns- 
lated from a MS. which I recently obtained of a very rare 
and interesting work entitled Haehé Bihisht, composed, as 
T was informed, by the late Haji Seyyid Jawid of Kirman, 
an ardent partizan of Subh-i-Ezel’s. Tt will be seen that 
not only the charge of attempted fratricide, but alsa the 
charge of bringing & false accusation of the same against 
the victim of the attempt, is brought by. both factions of 
the Babis against the chief of the rival fnetion. Which 
version, if either, may be true, it js impossible to decide, 
but at least the fierce animosity which subsists between the 
Ezelis and the Behd'is will be sufficiently apparent from 
a perusal of cither. 


[Translation from the Hish¢ Bihisht]): “The first jugele 
and trick of sorcery which he [ie Mirza Huseyn 
‘Ali Behd'witih] outlined was this, that he brought 
to Hazrat-i-Ezel a dish of plain food, with one side 
of which he had mixed some poison, intending to 
poison His Holiness. For hitherto: the apportioned 
breakfast and supper of His Holiness. the Fruit 
[ Hezrat-i-Thamara, one of the titles given to Subh- 
i-£zel by his followers] had been from the house of 
Mirzé Huseyn ‘Ali. When that poisoned dish wag 
placed before His Holiness, Mirz& Huseyn ‘Alj 
pressed him to partake of it. By « fortunate chance 
the smell of onions was perceptible in the food, and 
His Holiness, being averse to onions, refused to tuste 
it. Mirzd Huseyn ‘AM continued to press him 
urgently to eat. He replied, ‘Since it smells of 
onions, I will not cat it; if it is [#0] good, eat it 
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yourself.” From: this answer Mirzé “Huseyn ‘Ali 

supposed that His ‘Holiness had divined his evil 

design, and, simply with the view of disguising 

[the truth] and putting a better appearance on the 

matter, ate a little from the other side’ of the dish, 

in order that the suspicions of His Holiness might 

perhaps be dispelled and he might eat of the poisoned 

side. But His Holiness, because of the smell of 

onions, would not eat. Now, innsmuch as the poison 

had to some extent diffused itself to the other side,' 

it produced some slight effect on the aforesaid Mirza 

[Huseyn ‘Alt], causing-in him sickness and vomit- 

ing. Then he summoned the physicians, gathered 

his own people round him, and privately informed 

them of his state, declaring that JHazra/-i-Hze! had 

poisoned him. Next day, when His Holiness the 

Fruit went to the bath, Muhammad ‘Ali the barber 

: of Isfahan (whose ears had been cut off for theft 

and other crimes by the governor of Isfahan, and 

who, having fled thence to Baghdad, had become one 

of Mirzi Huseyn ‘Ali’s chosen associates, and the 

source of manifold evils and mischiefs) came forward 

in the bath [as though] to shave with his barber's 

razor the sides of the head and the lower part of 

the throat of His Holiness. His Holiness, however, 

divining with great acumen his evil design, refused 

to be shaved; and, as soon as he came out from the 

bath, chose another lodging in Adrianople, and with- 

drew himself from these persons.” This narrative 

may be most instructively compared with Behi’s 

version contained in the Séra-i-Heykal (Coll, Se. ci, 

pp. 154-5; TN. fi, pp. 368-9), I now proceed: to 

give translations of a few more passages from the 
Stira-i-Heykal. 

(P. 155, 1. 20) “O Pen of Eternity! Grieve not at what 

hath befallen thee, for God will raise up a people 

who shall see with their eyes and shall remember 


‘ * it, the unpoisoned side, 
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what hath befallen thee. Withdraw the pen from 
the mention of these; then wield it in commemora- 
tion of the King of Pre-existence. Leave the things 
of the contingent world; then drink of the pure 
sealed wine of My celebration. Beware that thou 
busy not thyself with the mention of those from 
whom thou shalt obtain naught but the savours of 
hatred; those of whom love of supremacy hath so 
taken possession that they destroy their souls to 
increase their celebrity and to perpetuate their name. 
These hath God inscribed as the slaves of names in 
a Preserved Tablet ........ 

(P. 156, 1. 3) “O Form [Heykal]! Stretch forth thy hand 
over all that is in the heavens and in the earth, and > 
take the reins of command in the grasp of thy will: 
verily We have set on thy right hand the dominion 
of all things; do what thou wishest, and fear not 
those who know not” ....... 

(P. 158, 1. 3) “ Beware that ye shed not blood! Draw the 
sword of the tongue from the sheath of utterance, 
for therewith thou shalt subdue the cities of [men’s] 
hearts, Verily, We have taken away the command 
to slay from your midst:' verily My mercy hath 
preceded all contingent beings, if ye would know 
AR ey 

(P. 159, 1. 12) “O Form of the [Divine] Command! If 
thou findest none advancing towards thy gifts, grieve 
not! Thou wert created for Myself: occupy thyself 
with celebrating me amongst my servants: this is 
what hath been apportioned to thee in a Preserved 
Tablet.” 

(P. 160, 1.15) “And amongst the infidels is he who dis- 
believed within his soul and arose in war, saying, 
‘These verses are spurious:’ thus in bygone time 


said men who haye passed away, and Lo! in hell-fire 
do they [now] cry for help.” 


1 i.e, the Jihdd, or religious warfare, is abolished in this dispensation, 





“In the last word of this sentence—yastaghithin, “they 
ery for help "-—allusion is probably made to the Mustaghath 
(He from whom help is sought) of the Beydn (see B. i, 
p- 515). The sum of the letters composing this word is 
2001 (o=40, L~=60, —- = 400, ¢=1000, \=1, ~=500), 
and it is implied in certain passages of the Persian Bey4n 
that ‘He whom God shall manifest’ will or may delay his 
advent till this number of years have elapsed since the 
beginning of the Bab’s mission. To these texts the Ezelis 
specially appeal in justification of their rejection of Beha 
*u'llih’s claim to be the Promised Deliverer, while they are 
reproached by the Behd'is for suffering themselves to be 
“veiled” by this word from the truth, Thus Na‘im of 
Abadé says in one of his poems: 
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“There is no other ‘Helper’ (Mughith) for the world than 
Bebé, 

He who is the ‘Help’ (Ghiydth) for every seeker after help 
(Mustaghith). 

Tell to those foul and benighted ones (i.e. the Ezelis) 

This message from the strains of the birds of Eternity : 

‘Hear, O thou who tarriest expectant of “ Help” (Ghiydth), 

Verily this is the cry of Him whose help is sought (q/- 
Mustaghath).’” 

I will here quote two passages from the Persian Beydn 


which bear on this point. The first occurs in Véhid ii. 
ch. 17 :— 
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“Many a Fire shall God convert into a Light by Him 
whom God shall manifest, and many a Light shall he make 
a Fire!’ And if he appear in the number of Ghiydth 
[=1611],* and all shall enter in [to his faith], not one 
will remain in the Fire. And if he come ere Mustayhath 
[=2001], and all shall enter in, not one will remain in the 
Fire, but all will be converted into Light, Seek this favour 
from Him whom God shall manifest, for this is the Greateat 
Favour and the Most Great Salvation: that ye tarry not 
as other churches, even like the Letters of the Gospel, 
who still await ‘him who shall come, by name Ahmad,"# 
while two other Books* are revealed. But if He come not 
ere [the lapse of a number of years equivalent to] these 
two Names, [still] He will certainly come, and there is no 
escape for Him [from this]. 
The second passage occurs in Vaid iii, ch, 15- 
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“And so likewise if all the believers in the Beyan believe 
in Him whom God shall manifest, none will remain in the 
Fire, and none will be adjudged an unbeliever. But watch 
for the Manifestation, that there may not be an interval 
of so much as a moment between the Manifestation and the 


belief of all who believe in the Beyan. For even so long 


as until [the number of years represented by] Mustaghdth 
it is not meet that they should remain [in expectation], if 
caution should lay hold of their skirts, for such caution 
hath been and is in Fire. But itis hoped of the Grace of 
God, the Pitiful and Compassionate, that at the time of the 
Manifestation He will by His high commands [contained] 
in His Epistles awaken all His servants from sleep and will 
not* suffer them to remain in the Fire® until the period 
determined in the Beyan, which is till [the fulfilment of 
the number of] Ghiydth or Mustaghath, For none hath 


* One MS, here inserts st) which, however, seems redundant. 

* Two MSS, read 9,144, which very matorially alters the meaning of what 
follows. The reading here adopted, however, seems to me the best, 

* One MS, has 

“ Or, if we adopt the other reading, “ will suffer.” 

* Here the fire of expectation and unsatistied longing seems to be mount. 
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knowledge of the [time of the] Manifestation save God: 
whenever it takes place all must believe in the Point of 
Truth and render thanks to God; though it is hoped of 
His Grace that it will not reach to [the number of] 
Mistaghdth, and that the word of God will be raised up 
ere this. And His verses only, and the very nature of His 
being in itself, are the proof [of His truth], since all else 
is known by Him, while He cannot be known by aught 
but Himself. Glorious is God beyond what they attribute 
{to Him] !™ 


I now continue my translation from the Siira-i-Heykal: 


(P. 160, 1. 17) “Say, ‘Woe unto you by reason of that 
which issueth from your mouths! If the verses be 
spurious, then by what proof did ye [formerly] 
believe in God? Produce it, if ye know. When- 
ever We have revealed unto them signal verses they 
have denied them, and when they saw that whereof 
all creation was unable to produce the like, they 
said ‘This is sorcery.’ What ails these people 
that they say that whereof they have no knowledge? 
Thus spoke the church of the Furkin® when God 
brought His religion: are they not indeed an un- 
believing people? And they* forbade men from 
presenting themselves before the Beauty of the 
Eternal* or eating with his friends; and some 
amongst them said, ‘Approach not these! Verily 
they bewitch men*® and lead them astray from the 
path of God, the Protecting, the Self-Subsistent." 
By God the True One, verily he who is unable to 


+ Cf, Kor'én ¥. 110; vi Tz 22. 10, ote. 
* ie. the Mubammadaus, Bek bere accuses the Exclis 


of being on obd 
in their rejection of bimeelf as the Muhammadans a an 
Bab 


Were in their rejection of the 
2 gz, the Mohammadane, 
* ¢e. from going to risit the Bab, 
* Ct. TN. ii, p. xxxviii. ‘This allodes to a volzar belief prevalent 
Persian Mubammadans that the Bibis bewiteh “their rai by sean “ 
rene ae graye yen mitted with their toad of tea, 80 that whoever eats or 
ee becomes © Babi, This superstition is referred to in the 
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speak before us saith what none of those of yore 
said, and hath stooped to do what none of those who 
have disbelieved in [God] the Merciful have done 
throughout all the ages: to this their words and 
deeds bear witness, if ye will judge aright. Verily 
he who refers God's signs to sorcery hath not believed 
in any one of God’s apostles: his efforts have gone 
astray in futile life, and he hath become of those 
who say what they know not. Say: ‘O servant, 
fear God who created thee and fashioned thee, and 
seek not to emulate God: be just in thy soul, and 
be of those who act equitably.’ Verily, such as are 
given knowledge from God, these will find in their 
[ie. the Ezelis’] very objections strong arguments 
wherewith to confute them and to establish [the 
truth of] this Apparent Light. Say: ‘Do ye say 
what the infidels said when there came unto them 
the Reminder! from their Lord?’ Woe unto you, 0 
concourse of fools! Evil is that which ye acquire!” 


The whole of this most interesting passage is directed 
aguinst Ezel and his followers, and it contains the gist of 
the Behd'i argument. The Bab laid down the doctrine 
that the production of ‘verses’ (dydf), or inspired words, 
was the one and only proof of a divine mission, To this 
proof alone did Muhammad appeal: to this proof alone did 

the Bab appeal: and of ‘Him whom God shall manifest’ 
this proof alone was to be expected or required. On this 
ground the Behd’is assert that no unprejudiced Babi can 
remain (like the Ezelis do) in the old dispensation. They 
believed in the Bab because of his ‘verses’; Behd has pro- 
duced similar ‘verses’; therefore they cannot fairly refuse 


| By the ‘Reminder of God' (ait £3) the Bab seems to be meant. This is 
clearer in another pasage of the Sira-i-Heykul (p. 167, ll. 3-4), of which this 
is the translation :—"' Do ye ask the Jews whether the Spirit (iv. Christ) was of 
atroth from God? Or (do ye ask] idols whether Mubammad was a prophet? 
Or (do ye ask] the church of the Furddn (i.e. the Muhammadans) concerning 
the Reminder af God (au! £5), the Mighty, the High F"” 
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to believe in him. Hence the Behi’is are of no people 
more impatient than of the Ezelis, who, accepting their 
premiss, that such ‘verses’ are the sign of a divine mission, 
deny their conclusion that Beh& is divinely inspired. Two 
passages addressed to Suhh-i-Ezel in the Aitab-i-Abdas and 
the Lawh-i-Nagsir serve admirably to illustrate and elucidate 
this portion of the Siira-i-Heyka/. The text and translation 
of these I have given in the footnotes on pp. 93-4 and 
46-7 of vol. ii of my Traeeller’s Narratire, and I will not 
therefore repeat them here. 

Having now devoted nearly as much space as I can spare 
to the Stira-i-Heykal, I must content myself with noticing a 
few of the most important passages in what remains of the 
first part. 

On p. 161, Il. 21-22, Behé says, speaking of his own 
‘Manifestation,’ “When the Light of the horizons shone 
forth from the horizon of ‘Irik.” By ‘Irdk Beh& in his 
writings always means Baghdad, so that we are led to infer f 
from this passage that his ‘ Manifestation’ tock place there. 
In the Traveller's Narrative we are told that it did take 7 
place there (vol. ii, p. 63, vol. i, p. 80-81), and further (ioe. 
cit. and vol. ii, p. 55) that it took place in the month of 
Muharram in the year a.. 1269 (Oct. 15-Noy. 13, a.p, i 
1852), which statement appears impossible, inasmuch as l 
Behé was arrested in August, 1852, and imprisoned for four 
months at Teherfn ere he was suffered to depart to Baghdad, 
Nabil, on the contrary, in the chronological poem published 
in my second paper on the Babis, in the J.R.A.S. for 1889 
(pp. 985-990), says that Behé’s manifestation took place g 
at Adrianople when he was 50 years old. As Beh& wis 
born on the second of Muharram a.n, 1233 (Nov. 12th, ap, _ ‘er 
1817), he would attain his fiftieth year in Muharram ax. “ 
1283 (May-June a.p. 1866), Amongst the Behé'ts them- 
selves, then, there is as much aa fourteen years difference ps 
to the date of so important an event as the * Manifestation’ 
or annunciation of the divine mission of Heha! 
we account for this discrepancy, and which date 
aecept as the more probable ? 
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The facts, so far as they are yet known, are these. The 
Sératu'l-Mulik, the Stra-i-Heykal, the Mitéb-i-Akdas, and, 
in short, all the writings wherein Beh clearly advances 


a claim to supremacy, contain internal evidence to prove 


that they were not written before the Adrianople period. 
The Z’kdn, which is the only one of Beha’s works certainly 
known to have been written at Baghdad, contains no de- 
claration of such a claim. On the contrary, it is entirely 
filled with praises of the Bab, and arguments in favour of 
his religion; the Beydn is throughout spoken of as the last 
revelation; and there is no hint of any idea in Behd’s mind 
of claiming the supremacy, save the expression of a hope 
that the “people of the Beyén” will not in their turn 


become as obdurate against new Truth as were the Mu- 
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hammadans, Immediately after the expression of this hope, 
Beh4 complains of the envy and aversion wherewith certain 
persons (presumably Babis) regard him, which secret envy 
and aversion on the part of pretended friends are, he says, 
far harder to bear than the open persecution of declared 
enemies. He adds that Je never souglt precedence over any 
one in any matter (emit 9 dyes ell spel pd tel 
ssus' 53,1); that soon after his arrival in Baghdad he 
voluntarily retired alone into the solitude of the deserts to 
avert discord and strife; that he remained in this seclusion 
for two yeurs, and only abandoned it at the command of hia 
chief [evidently Subh-i-Eze!]; und that since his return, 
which took place two years previously, he had experienced 
such unkind treatment that nothing would induce him to 
remain at Baghdad save the reflection that he too might 
be called upon to lay down his life for the Bab. Now, 
according to Nabil’s poem (stanza 6), Beha returned to 
Bughdad from his two years’ retirement at the age of forty, 
ie. in ac. 1272-3 (a.p. 1856), so that the J’fan must have 
been concluded (for the passages referred to above occur at 
the end of the book) in a.p. 1858, We have, therefore, 
the best of reasons for believing that, during the first half 
of the Baghdad period at any rate, Beh still fully ac- 
knowledged, in appearance at least, the supremacy of 
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| Suabb-i-Ezel; and consequently we must regard. the early 


date given for his ‘Manifestation’ in the 'rarelier’s 


Narratice as fictitious. The evidence, in short, as far os 


it goes, entirely accords with the assertion of the Ezeli 
historian (in the Hasit Bihisht) that Behi's claim was 
first publicly advanced in Adrianople. Now the author of 
the Traveller's Narrative, who may very probably have been 
one of Behd’s own sons, and who, at any rate, wrote under 
his immediate sanction, and had every means of ascertaining 
the facts, must have known this, and must therefore have 
deliberately and purposely antedated the ‘Manifestation.’ 
His reason for so doing is, I think, not far to seek. He 
desires to curtail as fur as possible both the extent and the 
duration of Subh-i-Ezel’s authority, and to give colour to 


his assertion that Beha was from the first recognized by the — 


Bab as that Greater Deliverer whose advent he announced. 


Having accounted for the (wccording to him) temporary and 


nominal supremacy of Subh-i-Ezel by describing it (TN. i, 
pp- 62-3) as a precautional measure designed to divert at- 
tention and danger from Beha'u'llah during his continuance 
in Persian territory, he is compelled, in order that his 
theory may appear consistent with facts, to represent this 
supremacy as ceasing on the arrival of Behii'u'llih at 
Baghdad. 

I hove hod occasion to refer several times to the little 
chronological poem of Nabil's, which I published with a 
translation in the J.i.A.S, for 1889 (pp. 983-990). Baron 
Rosen has found reason to doubt the accuracy of the date 
therein given for the arrival of the Babi exiles at Adria- 
nople. Commenting on a passage in Behd's Persian letter 
to the Sultén of Turkey (Coli. Se. vi, p. 218), in which the 
sojourn of the Babis at Adrianople is described as having 
lusted six years, he says: “Ce renseignment est important. 
Héhd dit positivement que le séjour des secretaires A Andri- 
nople a daré sir années, Leur départ foreé de cette ville 
ayant eu lieu, d’aprés le poéme chronologique publié par 
M. Browne, I]. 954; of. I. 525, en Aofit, 1868, ils ont da 
étre internés & Andrinople en 1862, et non en 1864, comme 
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le veut le poéme cité. La date du départ est confirmée par 
une dépéche du gérant du consulat de Russie 4 Andrinople. 
datée du 26 Aoft, 1868. Elle confirme en méme temps la 
date de l’arrivée, car il y est dit que le gouvernement 
ture en 1862 fut contraint d'interner les émigrés bibys, et 
qu’Andrinople fut choisi a cet effet. Ia différence n’est 
pas trés-considérable, mais elle prouve que la chronologie du 
petit podme de Wabil n'est pas rigoureuse.”’ 

Baron Rosen’s discovery of this official document is an 
important one, and, as regards the date of departure, it is 
confirmed by the State papers of the Cyprus government 
(see 7LN. ti, Note w, especially p. 378, n. 2). According to 
one of these, the fermdén of banishment was dated July 2tith, 
1868; while in another, the date of Subh-i-Ezel’s arrival 
in the Island is given as September 5th, 1868. According 
to Nabil’s poem, Bebé reached Acre on August 31st of the 
same year, so that the approximate date of departure from 
Adrianople may be regarded as absolutely certain. The 
date of arrival at Adrianople is much more difficult to 
determine. It is true that, in the passage noted by Baron 
Rosen, Beha describes the period of his sojourn there as 
six years, but then in the chronological table, prepared for 
M. Toumansky, by the Babis of ‘Ishkabid (Coll. Se. vi, 
p. 252), the duration of that period is stated as “about 5 
years.” Now the dates and figures given by Beha can 
only be regarded as approximate; thus, for instance, in the 
Epistle to the King of Persia (Coll. Sc. vi, p. 199, last line), 
; he says that he remained twelve years at Baghdad, while 
~ in. a passage in the Stiratu’/-Mulick (Coll. Se. i, p, 202, 1. 18) 
he says eleven years. Now, taking even the lower of these 
figures as correct, Beha cannot have reached Adrianople 
much before the date which Nabil gives, since he only 
reached Baghdad some four months after the attempt on 
the Shah's life, ie. early in acu. 1269 (beginning of A.p. 
1853), If, therefore, the date of his arrival at Adrianople 
wus (as stated in the Russian consular despatch) 1862, he 
cannot haye been more than nine years at the most in 
Baghdad, seeing that the journey thence to Constantinople 
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took four months, and that he was detained four months 
more in Constantinople. Without having seen the text of 
the Russian consular despatch it is impossible to speak with 
confidence, but the easiest hypothesis seems to me to be that 
the Turkish government decided in 1862 to remove the 
B4bis from Baghdad to Adrianople, but that the actual 
transfer was not effected till Rajab a.u. 1280 (Dec. 1863). 
The data given by Nabil will admit of this construction, 
since it is not stated that Beh4 had attained his forty-eighth 
year (which he did on Muharram 2nd, a.u. 1281), but 
that he was in his forty-eighth year. This seems to me, 
provisionally, the best solution of the difficulty, though, 
perhaps, I am partly influenced by a ‘desire to vindicate 
Nabil’s accuracy. 

Lack of space forbids me from noticing several other 
interesting passages and allusions in the first part of the 
Séra-i-Heykal, but, before passing on, I have a few words 
to say about the second part, consisting of the Epistles to 
the Pope, Napoleon IIL, the late Emperor of Russia, and 
the Queen of England. I have collated the text of these 
given by Baron Rosen (Coll. Se. vi, pp. 172-192) with the 
text of my Kirm4n MS, (containing the whole of the first 
two and part of the third Epistles) and with the separate 
transcript which I received from Shirdz of the Epistle to 
the Queen of England. Baron Rosen’s text is, on the whole, 
much the best; though, apart from mere careless omissions 
and mistakes occurring in my MS., the agreement is very 
close, and the only variant afforded by my text which seems 
to me worth mentioning is _;\2\ for .s,leJ! on p. 177 at 
the beginning of line 21. Baron Rosen has seen that his 
text requires emendation here, but conjectures “s) Lett £. L, 

Two more points remain to be discussed, cad I pass on 
from the Séra-i-Heykal. They are these:—(1) Were the 
four Epistles which constitute the second part of it written 
at the same time as the first part, or are they to be regurded 
as a later appendage? (2) What chronological relation 
subsists between the Siéra-i-Heykal and the three long 
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Epistles (to the Shah of Persia, t the late Sultan of Turkey, 


and the “ Ra’ls,” which follow it in the MS. described by 


Baron Rosen? These questions I propose to discuss together 
as briefly as possible. 

We have seen (p, 282 supra) that the Epistle to the King 
of Persia purports to have been written before Beha left 
Adriunople, but affer he knew that he was to be transferred 
to Acre. ‘This fixes the date of its composition pretty 
closely, since on the one hand the fermdn of banishment 
bore as its date July 26, 1868 (and Behd can hardly have 
been made acquainted with the intentions of the Turkish 
government before this), and on the other hand Beha was 
at Acre ere September of that year had yet begun. Though 
the Epistle may very likely have been finished at Acre, it 
must have been begun, therefore, in August, 1565. 

Of the four Epistles comprised in the second portion of 


the Séra-i-Heykal it is only in the Letter to the Queen of 


England that I can find any internal evidence of the date 
of composition. This begins :— O Queen in London! 
Hear the voice of thy Lord, the King of creation, from the 
Divine Lote-tree: ‘There is no God but Me, the Mighty, 
the Wise.’ Lay aside [all] that is on the earth, and adorn 
the head of dominion with the diadem of celebration of thy 
Glorious Lord: verily He hath entered into the world in 
His most great Glory, and what was recorded in the 
Gospel hath been fulfilled. The land of Syria hath been 


honowred by the approach of its Lord, the King of men 


. ete.” These concluding words seem too definite to 
allow us to suppose that they were written elsewhere than 
at Acre. 


The Persian Epistle addressed apparently to Sultdn ! 


‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz must also have been written at Acre, inas- 
much as it contains a detailed description of the arrival 
of the Babis and their inhospitable Sie ty at that 


place, 


The Lawh-i-Ra'is contains certain expressions and allusions 
which scem to indicate that it too was written at Acre. 


_ These are as follows : 
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war! assembled over us, and let us rejoice greatly. 
© would that our blood might be shed on the surface 
of the earth in God’s way, and that we might be cast 
upon the dust, for this is my desire and the desire 
of him who had me in view and who hath ascended 
into my most wondrous and marvellous kingdom.? 
Know that one morning we found the friends of God 
in the hands of the malignants: the troops had 
occupied all the gates, and forbade men from entering 
or going forth, and were of ‘the oppressors. And the 
Sriends of God and His family were left during the first 
wight without food: thus was it ordained unto those 
for whom was created the world and what is therein,” 


words italicized in the above passage appear to refer 


to the arrival of Behé and his followers at Acre, which is 
ae described in very similar words in the Persian Epistle to 
, Sultan ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz as follows: 


The 





1 fg fall bles, Perhaps we should rather translate “ gantioha’* or 4 


2 (P. 218, Il. 18-18.) “And after four] arrival [at Acre] 


the captains of war [or zaptiehs, as above] encom- 
passed all [the Babis], men and women, small and 
great, and lodged all in the soldiers’ barracks, (On 
the first night they kept them all without food or drink, 
for the zaptiehs had occupied the gate of the barracks 
and prevented all from going out, while none 
bethought himself of these poor people, so that they 
even craved water and none responded. Some while 
has [now] passed, and all are [still] imprisoned in 
the barracks,” | | 


Again in the Lawh-i-Ra'is we have the following passage, 
apparently referring to an incident of the voyage from 
Gallipoli to Acre: 


‘i 
Bab appears to be meant, 


wre ' ed 4 t - 4 
(P. 226, Il. 6-18). “O Dove! Hear the most glorious Voice 
[nida’a’-abhd] in this night wherein the captains of 














(P. 220, 1. 7 ef seg.) “Thank God for that He hath helped 
thee [to attain] to His knowledge, and caused thee 
to be beside Him on the day whereon the infidels 
encompassed the people of God and His saints and 
drove them forth from the[ir] houses with evident 
injustice, and desired to effect a separation between 
us on the shore of the sea . . .” Unless | am 
much mistaken the incident referred to is that 
described at J. i, p. 616 and T.N. i, pp. 126-7, and 
ii, pp. 100-101 and footnotes. 


We may therefore fairly conclude that the Lawh-i-Ra’is 
also wus written at Acre soon after Beha’u'llah’s arrival 
there, It contains several interesting allusions, some of 
which are at present not clear to me. One of these (p. 226, 
li. 20-21), which I formerly (B. i, pp. 962-3 and n. 1 on 
the latter) regarded, without due reflection, as an allusion 
to the death of the ‘ Martyrs of Isfahan,’ must refer to some 
other event, since this took place several years subsequently 
to the date to which the Epistle must be referred. The 
allusion (p. 226, L 18) to “one of the friends who sacrificed 
himself to myself, and, for love of God, cut his throat with 
his own hand,” seems to be to Haji Muhammad Ja‘far of 
Tabriz (TN. di, pp. 100-101, and n. 1 on former, and 3. §, 
p. 516); and it is probably the same person who is addressed 
(p. 227, 1. 15) as sso & Vl. This conjecture (which I 
regard as almost a certainty) suggests another, which I offer 
as u mere hypothesis. The latter part of the Lawwh-i-Ra'la 
(p. 226 seg.) is addressed, not to the infidel “ Ra’is,” but 
to some believer, concerning whom we gather (1) that he 
had come to visit Behé at Adrianople “on the day whereon 
the fire of injustice was kindled and the raven of separation 
croaked”! (p, 227, Il 9-10) and had been with him as a 
“partner” in his “afflictions on the night wherein the 
hearts of the believers were troubled”; (2) that he had 
“entered in” [to Adrianople] “in love for” Behé, and 


1 ie as T suppose, when ihe final breach occurred between Bebh and Exel. 
(See pp. 206-7 supra). 
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had “gone out” at his “command” (p. 227, IL 11-12); 
(3) that his heart was “ melted with separation from God™ 
(se. Behd’u'llah), in which, however, he is enjoined to be 
patient, for Ae shall again stand in Beha's presence and con- 
rerae with him (p, 227, Nl, 20-22); that he had borne grievous 
affliction for Behi's snke “the like of which few men have 
borne” (p, 228, | 8); and that he had written to Beha a 
letter to which this is an answer (p, 228, Il. 18-19, and p, 
229, 1.12). I think that no one who, bearing these points 
in mind, reads (at pp. 493-5 of B. i.) the account given to 
me by Haji Mirzi H——, the Babi missionary whom I 
met at Shiraz, of the circumstances which led to his banish- 
ment and that of his colleague Haji Mirza H - *Ali to 
Khartim, will fail to see that these circumstances accord 
singulurly well with the hypothesis that the latter part of 
this Epistle is addressed to one of these two missionaries. 
Thus (1) they went to Adrianople to visit Behé “ about 
1866 . . . before he wns sent to Acre ™; (2) on 
leaving “they were instructed (by Beha) to proceed to 
Cairo to . . . . avert a threatened schism” (ie. in 
all probability, to persuade the Babis there to reject Subh- 
i-Ezel and accept Behi). They travelled thither with Haji 
Muhamad Ja‘far of Tabriz, who cut his throat “for love 
of God” (ef. 7. WN. ii, p. 100, n. 1)! On their arrival 
there, they were arrested and exiled to Khartim, where for 
some time they could neither ascertain whither Beh& had © 
been removed from Adrinnople, nor find means of communi- 
eating with him. At length, however, they succeeded in 
sending a letter to Beha, from whom after some time they 
received an answer “felling them that they sould shortly be 
released and reoin him at Acre” (B. i, p. 494), which actually 
occurred some time later, 

Having thus examined such passages in the Epistles in- 
eluded in and connected with the Stira-i-Heykal as throw 





1 T mention this point became if, us I have ‘cued eat 
Muhammad Ja‘far be addressed in the word jectured above, Haji 


| ' 4 ad | gl, it is nutural eno 
that he should be associated in Behd's mind with tha : * 


fellow- travellers. missionaries who were his 
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conclude— 


(1) That the Epistle to the King of Persia was at any 


rate begun at Adrianople about August, 1868, when. 


Behaé first learned that the Turkish Government had 
decided to send him to Acre, 

(2) That the Persian Epistle to Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Aziz and 
the Lowh-i-Ra'ls were written at Acre. 

(3) That the Epistle to the Queen of England was also 
written at Acre, | 


If I am correct in these conclusions, either the different 
portions of the Sira-i-Heykal, in the more limited sense of the 
term were not written at the same time but were subsequently 
put together in this form,' or the whole Siira-i-Heykal wus 
composed at a later date than the Epistle to the King of 
Persia, and this would therefore properly stand first in order, 
as it does in my Kirmin MS. It seems to me not unlikely 
that the Epistles to the Pope, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Czar of Russia were written at Acre about the same 
time us the Epistle to the Queen of England; and that the 
first half of the Sdre-i-Heykal, addressed to the BAbi church, 
was composed at Adrianople soon after the schism took 
place, Beha, after formally advancing his claim and reject- 
ing Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy, almost must have addressed to 
the BAbis in Persia and elsewhere whom he desired to win 
ever to his cause a circular letter of some sort. What 
more likely from its general drift and nature than that 
the first half of the Swra-i-Heykal should be this cireular 
letter ? . 

Having already devoted so much space to the Stra-t- 


Heykai, I must necessarily forego, for the present, the 


pleasure of giving as full an account of the remaining 


1 The possibility of such recension or re-arrangement must always be borne 
in mind. Pht ab osaeae'et the sacred texts i now considered to be violated 
by the publication of a “revised version" is clearly shown by the very con- 
siderable alterations and swpprestions made in the text of tha Epurtls to the King 
af Pera by the author of the Trerefier's Nerratree, 
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letters included in the MS. described by Baron Rosen as 
their great interest merits. A brief notice of each must 
suffice for the present. 


IV. Tae Pessus Ertr.e to THE SULTAN oF TURKEY. 
(Goll. Se. ci, pp. 217-224). 


OF all the documents published by Baron Rosen this is, 
perhaps, the most interesting, since it contains a pretty 
circumstantial account of several incidents connected with 
the transference of Beha and his followers from Adrianople 
to Acre, and the treatment they underwent during the early 
days of their sojourn at the latter place. Many of the 
details which Beh& here gives are fully confirmed by the 
information which I was able to obtain in Cyprus from 
official documenta and other sources. Thus Behd says 
(Coll. Se. ci, p. 219, IL. 1-2), that he and his followers thrice 
changed ship between Gallipoli and Acre, and Subh-i-Ezel 
informed me that he and the other Babis were brought 
from Adrianople to Gallipoli, put on board ships, conveyed 
to Alexandria, and there transhipped into vessels bound for 
their respective places of exile (see 7.N. i, p. 101, n. 1), 
Beh4 also mentions that four of his followers were separated 
from him and taken elsewhere, and that one of them, named 
‘Abdu'l-Ghaffér, threw himself into the sea. Confirmation 
of this statement is afforded by the Cyprus official records, 
which show that four of Beha’s followers, to wit, the above- 
mentioned ‘Abda’l-Ghatfir, together with Mushkin Kalam, 
Sheykh ‘Ali Sayyah, and Muhammad Bakir, were sont 5 
Famagusta with Subh-i-Evel (cf. B. i, p. 516, aud TN. i, 
pp. J76-389). The independent corroboration of Behd’s 
statements thus afforded gives us confidence in the other 
details which he mentions—the imprisonment of himself 
and his followers in the barracks at Acre, the hardships 
to which they were subjected, the badness of the bread 
supplied to them, the message to the Sultan given by Beh& 
at Gallipoli to the Turkish colonel ‘Omar, to whose custody 






that most of his followers were ill from the confinement to 
which they were subjected; that two had died soon after 
their arrival; and that the Turks would not suffer their 
bodies to be buried until a certain sum of money was paid. 
Is it not possible that the deaths here alluded to are those 
of the Khayydt-bdsht and Haji Ibrahim, who, as the Ezelis 
declare (TN. ii, p. 362), were assassinated by the Beha'is 
in the caravansary of the corn-sellers and buried in quick- 

lime under the platform? If so, we may hope that the 
version contained in this Epistle is the true one, and that 
the suspicions of the Ezelis are unfounded. 

The Epistle also contains (pp. 220-221) a rather fine 
description of a puppet-show which Behé saw as a child 
in Teherin. In simple and graphic language he describes 
the sense of wonder and admiration produced in his young 
mind by the mimic pageant. Then he continues (p. 221, 
Il. 4-10): “The audience [of the mimic Sultan] came to 
an end, and they drew the curtain of the tent. Twenty 
minutes later a man emerged from the tent carrying a box 
under his arm, I asked him what the box contained, and 
what the pageant was. He told me that all these things, 
exhibited together with their accessories, which I had seen, 
and the nobles, the ministers, the splendour, the pomp, 
power, and majesty which I had beheld were now in the 
box. And by. my Lord who created all things by a word on 


His part, from that day forth all the things of the world , 


have appeared and do appear in my eyes even as that 
[mimic] pageant, neither have they had, nor will they have, 
so much consideration as a grain of mustard-seed.” Allusion 
is made to a “great fire, which burnt most of the city” 
[probably Constantinople], and a fierce plague which broke 
out—these events being regarded by Beh as Divine chastise- 
ments for the Sultan’s unbelief and hard-heartedness, We, 
for our part, may regard them as points which may help 
to determine more closely the date when the Epistle was 
written. 


TAs. 1802, f1 


he was entrusted, etc. Beh4 mentions, amongst other things, - 
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V. Tae Eristte or Fé’ap Pasa. 
(Coll. Se. vi, pp. 231-3.) 


I have already (p. supra) given my reasons for believ- 
ing that the person whose death Beha exultingly celebrates 
in this document was Fd’4d Pésha. An additional reason 
for this belief I find in the following passage (p. 232, ll. 16- 
20), which, as it seems to me, contains a punning allusion 
to the Pasha’s name :— 


she Holi lel was OS, Ol Ul oe gb sls! US 
eee Tl U5 Fhe ope 0 Je clas EG abe Slt ee Ge 
Sol Lo ladll Abe dey, Lata y lgill de lee oll 
Pal FBS ES, GEA 5 lp Was, oll Bylo abs 

* oil, 


“Thus did we overtake him with vengeance on Our part : 
verily thy Lord is stern in chastisement. An angel called 
to him from the right hand of the: Throne: ‘These are 
ruthless angels: hast thou whither thou may’st flee?’ It 
was answered: ‘[{No,|] save Hell, wherewith the heart 
[ Fié'dd] boils.’ To meet his soul came forth the tormenting 

_ angels. It was said: ‘This is Hell, wherewith thou wert 
threatened in the Book, and which thou wert wont to deny 
in the nights and in the days,’ ”’ 

The whole Epistle affords a fine specimen of Behé’s com- 
minatory style, but this one extract must for the present 
suffice. 

Of the two other Epistles contained in this precious MS. 
the first (Coll. Sc. vi, pp. 233-5) is in Persian, and presents 
no remarkable features of interest. The second (pp. 235= 
243) is of great interest, but also, as Baron Rosen points 
out, of singular obscurity and difficulty. It contains Beha’s 
answer to one of the Bab’s original apostles, or “ Tataune 
of the Living,” who had asked certain questions touching 


EDITED BY BARON ROSEN.» 8lF 


the nature of the “ First Point” (i.e, the Bab). I cannot 
better describe the letter than by quoting Baron Rosen's 
own words :—‘ Cette piéce est la derniére du reoueil et 
donne des explications qui seraient trés satisfaisantes si 
elles étaient plus cluires. Telles qu’elles sont dounées par 
Béha, elles ont grandement besoin d’un commentaire. Ce 
qu’on voit bien, c’est que Béha répond a la question un peu 
malgré lui. Mais il ne pouvait l’éviter, car le curieux, 
cette fois, était un membre de ‘Ila premiére Unité,’ une 
des ‘ Lettres du Vivant’: ‘Si tu n’étais pas de la premiére 
Unité,’ lisons-nous, ‘je te punirais, car tu as posé une 
question concernment Dieu, qui t’a eréé, qui t’a nourri, qui 
t’a tué et qui t’a ressuscité dans ton corps ici présent par 
le Point de l'Exposition pendant cette manifestation unique 
dans son essence.’ Béha, il faut bien le dire, s’est tiré 
d'affaire avec une adresse admirable. La répouse est un 
véritable chef-d’e@uvre de phrases bien sonnantes, trés 
édifiantes, trés respectueuses envers le Bab, mais en méme 
temps trés peu précises.” 

I have only one remark to make on this piece, or rather 
on a note appended to it by Baron Rosen. He says (p. 242, 
n. 1), alluding to a passage in the text:—‘ Cette date est 
singulieré, L’an 1270 correspond a 1853/4. Le texte 
parait faire allusion A la manifestation du Bab, mais la date 
s'y oppose.” The solution of the difficulty is that the Bab, 
as I pointed out in B. 4, p. 507, generally dates the com- 
mencement of his mission, not from the flight of the Prophet 
(Ajjra), but foom the time when he was first commissioned to 
preach the doctrine of Islam, which time he places ten years 
earlier. Many passages in proof of this might be adduced 
from the Persian Beyin, but one (the same which I pre- 
viously quoted) will suffice. It occurs in the seventh 
chapter of Vahid ii. and runs as follows: 
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“And from the moment of the ‘ Manifestation’ of the Tree 
of the Beyan until its disappearance is the Resurrection 
of the Prophet of God, which God hath promised in the 
Kur'én; whereof the beginning was after two hours and 
eleven minutes had passed of the night of the fifth of 
Jemidi-ul-Avral, aw. 1260, which was the year 1270 of 
the Mission [of Muhammad]. [This was] the first day of 
the Resurrection of the Kur’n, and till the disappearance 
of the Tree of Truth (i.e. the Bib] the Resurrection of the 
Kur'’an continueth.” 


Lrevrexast Toumansky’s Reseancues axp Acquisitions, 


The sixth volume of the Collecfions Scientifiques concludes 
with a brief, but most interesting, postscript, dated October 
15th, 1890, wherein Baron Rosen gives a short account of 
the discoveries made and the new MSS, acquired by M, 
Toumansky, a young artillery officer, who had spent some 
months at ‘Ishkabad during the summer of 1890, with the 
intention of entering mto relations with the Babi com- 
munity there (which, a8 it appears, is pretty numerous), 
and learning more of the history, condition, doctrines, and 
literature of the sect. His plans were crowned with the 
fullest measure of success; he was welcomed effusively by 
the Babis of “Ishkébad, and received from them a rich store 
of information, books, and photographs. The MSS. which 
he obtained were as follows: 

(1) The Turikh-i-Jadid, deseribed by me in BP, i, 
B. ii, pp. 1002-3, and, more fully, at pp. 192-7 of vol, ii. of 
the Lraveller’s Narrative. Baron Rosen remarks (Coll, Se, vi, 
p- 244) that according*to the Babis of ‘Ishkabad this wank 
was composed by Maénakji, who, till lately, 
sentative of the 4oroastrians of Bombay a 
watched over the interests of their dow: 
of Persia. As he died about a year a 


p,. 496, 


acted as repre- 
t Teheran, and 
i-trodden brethren 
go, I may now say, 






without indiscretion, that I too heard from many Babis that — 
he was the author of the work in question, though by some 
it was assserted that his mirzd, or secretary, had a con- 
siderable share in its production. I have lately had occasion 
to go through the whole work again (having already tran- 
scribed and collated it throughout) and to make a translation 
of it, which I hope soon to publish, and my estimate of ita 
value is increased, inasmuch as many of the events which 
it chronicles appear either to have been copied from a work 
composed by Haji Mirzi Jani of Kashin (who sutfered 
martyrdom at Teheran in a.p. 1852), or to have been 
supplied by eye-witnesses. 

(2) An Epistle called s.2i-+ co with commentary, dealing 
mainly with ethical questions, 

(3) Two most interesting Epistles from Beha'u’ll4h, the 
first addressed to the Babis of ‘Ishkdbéd in particular, the 
second to the Babi church generally. Both of these Epistles 
(of which the text is given in full by Baron Rosen) refer 
to and were called forth by the following strange episode, 
which, as Baron Rosen affirms, created a certain sensation 
even at St. Petersburg. 

“On September Sth, 1889, at 7 a.m., two Persians, Mash- 
hadi ‘Ali Akbar and Mash-hadi Huseyn, both fanatical 
Shi'ites, hurled themselves, dagger in hand, on a certain 
Haji Muhammad Rizé, of Isfahén, who was peaceably 
traversing one of the most frequented streets of ‘Ishkdbad, 
and inflicted on him 72 wounds, to which he succumbed. 
Haji Muhammad Riz4 was one of the most respected of 
the Babis of ‘Ishkibad. The crime was perpetrated with 
such audacity, that neither the numerous witnesses of the 
tragedy, nor the constable who was present, were able to 
save the victim of this abominable attack. They yielded 
themselves up to the police without offering any resistance. 
They were placed in a eab for conveyance to the prison; 
during the journey they fell to licking up the blood which 
dripped from their daggers. The trial, conducted with 
much energy by the military tribunal, gave as its result 
that Muhammad Rizd had fallen a victim to the religious 
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fanaticism of the Shi'ites, who feared his influence; thosé 
of ‘Ishkabid, acting on the orders of Mullis who had come 
for this purpose from Khurdsén, resolved to put a stop to 
the Babi propaganda by killing Haji Muhammad Rizé. 
But, knowing very well that the crime would not remain 
unpunished, they drew lots to determine who should sacrifice 
themselves for the Shi'ite cause. Thus it was that the 
persons above mentioned became the assassins of Muhammad 
Rigi, who had done them no harm. The sentence of the 
tribunal was severe—‘Al{ Akbar and Huseyn, together with 
two of their accomplices, were condemned to be hanged, but 
the death-penalty was commuted, by His Imperial Majesty, 
to hard labour for life. 

“This sentence was hailed by the Bibis with an enthu- 
siasm easy to understand. It was the first time since the 
existence of the sect, ie. for nearly fifty years, that a crime 
committed on the person of an adherent of the new religion 
had been punished with the utmost rigour of the law, The 
impression produced on the chief of the sect, Beha, appears 
to have been equally profound. The two “ revelations ” 
which we shall submit to the reader sufficiently prove this. 
They are also interesting from another point of view: they 
are almost the only Babi documents of which we can under- 
stand all the meanings, all the allusions.” 

The documents in question ate indeed fall of interest, 
but I must necessarily limit myself to translating one 
extract from the first of them, which is addressed to the 
Babis of Ishkibid in general, and to one of them named 
*‘Abdu'l-Kurim of Ardabil in particular, 


(P. 249, 1 2)...“ Your ’deeda have rejoiced me, and 
your patience in affliction. Ye were slain and did 
not slay. . . Ye have done that whereby the 
breaths of patient suffering are diffused through 
creation. In truth the Glorious State [of Russia] 
(may God strengthen it!) hath displayed justice, and 
justice is the cause of the supremacy, majesty, 
and power of Kings. Well is it with him who is 
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adorned therewith, and hath drunk of its cup, and 

hath been illuminated with its effalgences! This 
society [ie. the Babis] must unceasingly regard 
this condition. God (glorious is His Glory!) hath 
ever loved and doth love constancy, and in diverse 
epistles hath enjoined it on all. This succour on 
the part of the Glorious State [of Russia] and this 
manifestation of justice and equity will, please God, 
obliterate the injustice and violence of the world. 
We enjoin it on this society not to forget this [act 
of] justice, and to pray God from the bottom of 
their hearts to perpetuate and render permanent 
the works of him who holds the standard of justice 
by the maintenance of [his] dominion and power. . .” 


(4) Five loose leaves, containing:—({(¢) A poem of 72 
verses, praising the Emperor of Russia for his justice in 
punishing the assassins of Muhammad Rizi; (4) Two 
religious poems by a Babi poet named Rihini, whom M. 
Toumansky thinks may be identical with the poet ts, 
mentioned by me in B. i, p. 1008. (c) Another religious 
poem beginning:—3a5 G= Sle & Slt: was lll 
d+ ». This poem is included in a small MS. of Babi 
miscellanies copied for me at Kirman, and since Baron 
Rosen only gives the first deyt, and even this offers no 
less than three variants from my text, I shall publish the 
whole in the Appendix to thia article. If 1 remember 
aright I was told that Nabi! was the author of it, but it 
is evidently modelled on the two poems, written in the same 
thyme and metre (Kdmil-i-muthamman-i-sdlim), which tradi- 
tion ordinarily ascribes to Aurratw’l-‘Ayn, Of these two 
poems I have published the text and translation (the first 
in JB, ii, pp. 936-7 and 991; the second in vol. ti. of the 
Traveller's Narrative, pp. 314-0), and I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of adding to them this further specimen of 
the B&bi poetic genius. (d) An account of the Babi law 
of heritage, the division of the year, and the names of the 
months, drawn up for M. Toumansky by the Babis of 
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2". ‘Ishkbéd. (c) A short chronological notice of the principal 

‘ events in the lives of the Bab and Beha, also prepared for 
M. Toumansky, To this I have already had occasion to — 
allude (p. supra), ~ | 

(5) A copy of the Bombay lithographed edition of the  __ 
Babi work mentioned by me in B. ii, p. 944, as Muduniyyat 
(“Civilization”). Its full title is given by Baron Rosen as 
Koa old el ll. At the end of this is given the 
text of an Epistle in pure Persian, free from all admixture 
of Arabic, written by Behé’u’lléh to a follower of the 
Zoroastrian faith. Of this epistle, and of another similar 
one, I obtained copies at Acre which are now amongst my 
MSS. One of them, if not both, was addressed, as I was 
informed, to the late Manakji (already mentioned as the 
author of the Térikh-i-Jadid), whose full name appears to 1) 
have been Manakji Limji Hadarja, and who came from ioe 
India to Persia in the summer of 1854.) a 

I have now completed my notice of Baron Rosen’s most _ 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Babiism. Lengthy 





4. 


as this notice is, I have had to omit much of which I should 

like to have spoken; yet, I trust, I have sufficiently made : 
clear the extreme value of the materials which he has made 
accessible to scholars, and the exceptional claim which he 
has on the gratitude of all Orientalists, 


* See 2D. MG. for 1881, vol, xxzy, p- 328. 
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APPENDIX. 


TI. A Poem arreteurep to Nasit. 


[Metre—Kamil-i-muthamman-i-sdlim: Mutafa‘ilun (ww) | 


8 times. ] 
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Peak het ae is short in scansion, or is commonly written a by modern 
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At ere | ib ya ar} ieee (LL wiles 
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Mae? as gb ily ce te il wie 
pat Let ws et be ee 
Me oR hed oy pee le EG all KL. 
ert 9 Sp yt eet lng ts 
Wis aS gut es poms iS ert Dad le 5 


TRANSLATION. 


“Good news, © apparitions of holiness, for the Beauty of 
God is divulged ! 

O Zephyr! convey to the quickened of heart a summons 
to hia presence ! 

Ho! ye peoples who expectantly await the Grace of the 
Mighty King, 

The glorious moon is publicly apparent, resplendent and 
beautiful. 

The Apparition of the Eternal hath appeared to set up the 
standard of the Geydn; 

Exalted beyond the conception of worldlings’ : 
Most Holy Realm of Power | net aes 

That Bignless King hath sat on the throne 
might, and state ; 

He hath thus greeted the sufferers of affliction <7 1 
who pretend to [my] love! ettiotion =—* 0) baad: 

When anyone treads my path I will cry to him, that he 
may know, ‘ ‘ 


of majesty, 


* It would appear that this should be Jy 11), 
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suffering and sorrow.' 

Should anyone not obey me, not take hold of the rope of my — 
protection, 

I will drive him far from my presence, I will give him in 
my wrath to the wind of Not [-being]. 

Iam Eternal: I am from the World of the Everlasting: I 
am One: I am from the Land of the Unlimited: 

Tam come after the children of the Spirit, and unto me do 
they advance. 

Kindlings of the Fire of my Will! Lo, am I not your 
Lord ? 

Pass to the place of the holy ones; hear the shrill ery of 
Yea! Yea!’’? 

I am that Manifestation of the All-Protecting! I am that 
Ark of Safety ! 

Tam that Impersonal Personality, and I have appeared in 


my Glory! 

Tam the uplifted Tree of Life! IT am the Hidden and 
Apparent Fruit! 

Iam the King of the Kings of the Beyan, and by me is the 
Beydn exalted !* 

O witnesses of my fiery Apparition! Hasten towards my 
country ! 

Make your heads and lives my sacrifice; for I am the 
Monarch of Kerbelé !"’"* 


+ Of. Travellers Norvatien’ vol il, p. 315, n. nla B, 
Trovedlier's Norraties, to 315, o 1 By i 917-918. 
2 Cf. Trovelier's Narrative, vel a6] are 
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IL. A Tarxin-sanp 1 Praise or Beni. 


(Authorship Uncertain.) 
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‘MS. lel, but, unless we can take this in the sense of wis! (a trust) some 
enendation seems missing. 

2 M5. a eR eat 

| MS. cule, by an obvious alip. 

‘MS. Wak. Ain emendalion is clearly’ tested, but I am by no means 
certain that T have hit on the right one. 

* This word ix very carelessly written, and might be read 35136 . 
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TRANSLATION, 
“T seek God, and where is my God? [I hold] the coin of 
life in my hand, but where is my price [or Beha]? 

Save for Thee I am a stranger to both worlds; by God! 
save Thee where have I a friend ? . 

O Idol! Fain would I approach thy street, but where is 
strength ® for me {to do so] ? y 

Since I set my footsteps in the Path of Love, where [does _ 
there exist] a single grain of anxiety as to my 
annihilation ? “ 

What matter if I die a martyr in His cause? Where will 
be my blood-wit save [with] the Beloved ?? 

Since I became a beggar at Thy door, what do I care for 
sovereignty ? 

I have purified the house of the heart from all else [but 
Thee]: where is there in my munsion anyone but the — 
Beloved ? | 

1 MS. £, which seems to me to give no good sense, 
2 MS. om. y. 
4 For p= see first footnote on preceding poem. 


© This line seems to me corrupt, but 1 cannot wget an emendatio 
* The words “Brédyam Ji?" have a double signifieation « aiber Satded is 


my price?" inthe sense of “where is my equivalent for this cn rr 
2) Wh re is an object on which I may worthily expend it f Paige rs be aon my 


' Piyam dat Strength, endurance (ed 5 uuh) is & recornised and not B. 
yy 


Thenning of 
7 ie, my blood-wit ur compensation will be nothing less than the Beloved. 
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I speak not, and, should I utter speech, what should F wesert 
save this maxim ?— 
' The temple of God's Glory ia none other than Beha : 
If thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha.’ 


“ Again hath the splendour of the Beloved shone from door 
"and roof, O men of vision ! 
The Moon of his Countenance hath arisen, and in shame the 
sun hath east a veil on its cheek. 
By His life-fostering lip live a hundred such as Jesus in 
every nook and corner. 
Crying ‘Show me’! by the Sinai of His aspect sit a thousand 
such ns Moses. 
O Thou, the Adored of the mighty prophets! O Thon, the 
Object of worship of the greatest saints ! 
Come forth but one step, that at thy feet all beside Thee 
may cast down the coin of life! 
Where is an adversary, that he may hear from me that 
which Manstir? cried on the cross ? 
Open the ear of the heart, that thou mayest hear this cry 
from all atoms— 
« The temple of God's Glory ia none other than Beha : 
If thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha.’ 


“Thou art the King of the realm of the Everlasting! Thou 
art the Munifestation of the Essence of the Lord of 
Glory ! 

Thou art the Pearl of the store-house of Beauty! Thou 
art the Coin of the treasury of Glory! 

Thou art a Void for the Divine communing!* Thou art the 
temple of Glory of the Prophet and the [Prophetic] 
Family! 

Thou art Beauty and Love, Lover and Beloved; nay, Thou 
art alike Separation and Union ! 

' Kur'lin, vii, 199 


tga jae dr th -canler tdj), the celobrated Safi who was” 
or is bayer i, mystical raptuces dua "I-Yakk 
“i atu the Truth,” ie. “ Gol. 


bebe pine Nonny the reading and the true sense 
of this line, 
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Save Thee there is naught else which truly exists: Thon art 
for ever changeless. 

The Creator of creation and the Distribator of provision in 
power and bounty without doubt art Thou ! 

Thou hast no peer or partner, since Thou art the Lord 
without compare! 

For creatures to assume equality with Thee is an error, for 
Thou [alone] meritest this deseription— 

*The temple of God's Glory is none other than Beha : 
If thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha.’ 


“O Thou, the Mirror of Divine Beauty! The Temple of 
Glory of the Beauty of the Lord! 

O Thou, who, on the Night of Ascent, did'st entertain the 
Seal of the Prophets as Thy guest! ! 

O Thou at the approach to the throne of whose rank 
Gabriel? prides himself on holding the office of gate- 
keeper ! 

Latent in Thee [is] the quality of compelling might; ap- 
parent from Thee [are] the attributes of Merciful- 
ness ! 

© Thou in whose retinue, surpassing the stars in number, 
ure servants like the Moon of Canaan! ?* 

At the end of Thy street stand a thousand like Ishmael 4 
[ready | for sucrifice : 

Demand [my] life, O Beha, only with a glance, that I may 
readily lay it before Thee ! 

In love for Thy Countenance again hath the nightingale of 
my soul this melody— 

‘The temple of God's Glory is none other than Beha: 
Af thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha. 


1 This alone is tantamount to a declaration of Behi’'y Diino ‘Nat - 

: i Shi'ite balled ma Cel! Mivine Nature, ance, 
rages a i tel, Muhammad was God's puest on the night of his ascent 

* CE. Traveller's Narrative, vol. ii, p. 362, 1, 5, 

2 ie. Jowph a 

* According to Mohammadan belief it was Ishinael ( Torna 'i, 

destined " }, not Isaac, who 

sensital oi for sucrifice, wherofure he. is tatilod ae ihe 
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“In our sight there is none but Thee: save Thee to whom 
should we look ? 

Since I made my head a foot in Thy Path I reck no longer 
of foot or head. 

How long, O Idol, how long shall yearning for Thy Face 
drive us from door to door ? 

Each moment from the shafts of thine eyelashes doth the 
arrow of injustice smite our hearts, 

He opened His sweet lips and [raised] his eyebrows, making 
bitter [by contrast] sugar-cane in our mouth, 

Every night, through separation from Thy moon [-face] 
stars ' rain from our eyes till morning. 

On whatsoever I cust my glance the Beauty of Thy Face 
shines forth on me.? 

Each moment this ery comes to my ear, as to [that of] 
Moses, from every tree— 

* The temple of God's Glory ie none other than Beha : 
If thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha. 


“The Sun of Truth has shone forth unveiled from Thee, but 
the eye of the bat is blind, 

O thou who liest in pledge to this low world, how long wilt 
thou strive and seek [but] for [worldly] provision ? 

Tuke religion in thine hand, and forsake the world: make 
the study of religion thine employment, not the 
understanding of a trade. 

How long shall thy pillow be of folly and heedlessness: or 
thy couch of the conformity of blind imitation P 

Go to the court of a throne whereof the rank is such that a 
Holy Spirit is its carpet-spreader. 

Look! Of the countenance, so gracious is it, the Divine 
Pencil must have been the limner ! 

If thou desirest the Grace of God, wound not the breasts of 
his servants ! 


! ie, tens, 
* Kur’in, ii, 109.—ai) ax, = Oy lays .—'! And whithersoover ye turn there 
is the Face of God." 


The dwellers in the sanctuary of Divinity are familiarized 
with this utterance— 
* The temple of God's Glory is none other than Beha : 
Lf thou seekest God, sek him from Beha? 


“The Seclusion of the Placeless is the place of Beh&; the 
verse ‘only’! is in reference to Beha; 

The flame of the fires and the draught of Zekkum’? are food 
for the souls of the foes Beha. 

Kawthar, and Salsabil, and Tasnim® too are the portion and 
share of the friends of Beha. 

The justice and fairness of which Mustafa‘ made promise to 
friends is [fulfilled in] the time of Beha. 

Those signs which have come down in tradition are all, in 
truth, the signs of Beha. 

The books of the prophets and their miracles, go, see! all 
ure Behi's ! 

Moses, and Jesus, and the apostles are, in truth, amongst the 
followers of Beha. 

This saying, uttered with all sincerity, is ever the portion of 
the tongues of Beha’s servants— 

* The tempie of God's Glory is none other than Beha : 
If thou seekest God, seek Him from Beha.’ 


“Open Thy lip, that the pistachio-nut® may close its lips: 
shew Thy cheek, that the day may become night. 

© Thou, in the dimple of whose chin two hundred helpless 
and hapless Josephs are fallen captive ! 


1 The word ta! (only) occurs in so many passages of the Koran that it is 
difficult te conjecture which is here intended, [ think, however, that Kur'an vi, 
109, may be meant—all se cA LG i—"" Say, ‘sipns [dydé] ary in God's 
hada alone.” 

* The name of o foul and bitter tree which i 
xxvii, 60; xtiv, 43; Ivi, 62. Grows in hell. Seo Kur'in, 

9 ‘The names of three celestial rivers, 

© iv. caceeomparee called af- Mosfafz “* the Elect.’ 

* The gaping of the shell of the pistachio-nut is continual] ink 

as the emblem of « sniling mouth, Hence the mienaiag sep Patina : 
Paneceininhy mouth in a smile that all other smilos may seem in comparison of 
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Thou knowest, O King, what suffering and hardship befal 
me at the hands of mine enemies for [my] love of 
Thee ; 

Suffer not that, though the tyranny of fate, my moon should 
be eclipsed, [or] put away. 

Exert Thine influence, that I may come forth from the pit of 
nature, like the moon of Nakhshab. 

Though they should melt my soul and body in the crucible 
of time like gold, 

My source [of inspiration] shall. be naught but Thy ruby 
[lip], my religion shall be naught but union with 
Thee. 


For the glorification of Thy Most Holy Essence every 
moment this word raises me to ecstasy— 
' The temple of God's Glory is none other than Beha: 
If thou seekeat God, seek him from Beha.’ 


“Q Thou, who wert the object of man’s creation! O Thou, 
who wert the purpose of the Prophet's mission! 

O Thou, whose body is admitted where the soul of Gabriel 
would be consumed ! ‘ 

No, [I spoke] at random: it is not right [to talk of] body 
and soul in connection with Thee, for Thou art free 
from Time and Eternity ! 

O Thou, like unto whom in eloquence and grace Mother 
Time hath brought forth none in Arabia or Persia! 

O Thon, whose hand is the solver of difficulties! © Thou, 
whose lip makes plain whatever is doubtful ! 

Since I became Thy servant [apart] from all others, so that 
I might be here the companion of grief, 

[And] since I opened mine eyes on Thy face, involuntarily 
this utterance breathes forth each moment from my 
lips— 

; Tin temple of God's Glory ia none other than Beha: 
If thou seckest God, seek him from Behd.’” 








Avr, VItL—Four Cuneiform Texts. By 8. Anrnur 
Sruone, M.A, 


I. 


(a.) 

Or Aséurbélkala, son and successor of the first Tiglath- 
pileser, we know little. The so-called synchronous history 
devotes a few lines to his reign, from which, however, we 
learn nothing more than that in his time the peoples of 
Assyria and Babylon were united in the bonds of friendship 
and alliance, and that he took to wife a Babylonian lady, 
daughter of the upstart Ramminapluiddinna, King of 
Babylon (W. A. L, ii. 65, 25). Two only of ASéurbélkala’s 
inseriptions seem to have come down to us. Of these the 
more important rans in seven partly defaced lines across the 
back of a nude female torso carved in stone a little under 
life-size. This monument—of the highest interest from an 
archeological point of view—was found at Kouyunjik, and 
is now preserved (No, 849) in the British Museum. 

The first three lines of the inscription present the remains 
of the genealogy of the king, Then follow two mutilated 
and extremely obseure lines, and the closing words invoke 
the vengeance of the gods of Martu upon whosoever shall 
alter the name and writing. 

That an Assyrian king should thus make a public appeal 
to the gods of the Amorites! is in itself remarkable; but it 
is not more so than the style of the figure considered as « 
work of art, The type, it is true, will not appear very 
select to those accustomed to Greek models; but the forms 
of the female nude have evidently been carefully studied, 


1 Sen below. 
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and are reproduced with an emphasis which in parts ap- 


proaches exaggeration. 

Now it is in the representation of the draped human form 
that the Assyrian artists may be said to have excelled. Their 
freedom of treatment, however, was confined within the limits 
of a convention that had become fixed at a comparatively 
early date, and was followed for centuries without material 
modification. For instance, the bas-relief of A&surbanipal 
present, roughly speaking, the same characteristics as those 
of Aséurnasirpal. In both we admire the picturesque 
composition of a variety of incidents, and the vigour and 
naturalness of the representation of motion; bat the later 
artists have not advanced far beyond their predecessors in 
the direction of freedom and realism: there is nothing to 
suggest that an interval of two centuries lies between them. 
Moreover, the nude never appears prominently in Assyrian 
sculpture. Ovcasionally, as on the bronze gates of Balawat, 
we see a row of impaled captives garnishing the wall of ny 
conquered town; but the fancy of a naked goddess occurred 
bat rarely to the formal Assyrians, In fact, the attenuated 
and closely-draped Istar, who appears on cylinder-seals and, 
more rarely, on bas-reliefs, would hardly be recognized as a 
goddess at all, if it were not for her accompanying symbols,! 

These considerations suggest—though they do not involve 
—the conclusion that we have here to deal with the product 
of an art foreign in sentiment and method to that of Assyria, 
The fact that the name of the god whose vengeance is invoked 
has been obliterated must make it for ever impossible to 
determine with certainty the meaning and purpose of the 
statue; but we know that Assyrian kings—Sargon, for 
example, and Tiglathpileser I11.—followed Syrian fashions 


' Mess. Perrot anil Chipiez (Hiwoire de fart, ii. 605) 2 two 
eylinder-seals, on which [itar is seen standing naked ond ¢ in the 
presence of worshippers; bat, in the first place, such a device is very temenal 
and, in the second, the figure of the goddess bears no resemblance whatever to 
the statne under diseussion. However, there are two little undraped fig 

from Nimrwl (reproduced on pp. 507 and 608 of the same work), which are 
more in the style of the stutac; ‘bat itis by no means certain either to what 


it tong, or what they represent. “Perrot and Chin take th 
arb well for figaras of Lie seme 
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in architecture, and it may be that ‘influences—religious 
‘fas well as artistic—from the same quarter have been at 
work here. In that case the statue may either have been 
made for Aséurbélkala on some occasion or for some purpose 
unknown to us, or it may haye been carried away with the 
booty of some victorious expedition to the West to find a 
new shrine and new votaries in Assyria. 

The inscription has been published—but from a very im- 
perfect and incorrect copy—in the first volume of The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, plate 6, No. vi. I 
have given aw amended edition based upon an independent 
study of the stone. 

Translations have been attempted both by Oppert (Expé- 
dition, i. 288), and by Menant (Annales, 54); but their 
renderings, made from the hopelessly corrupt text of 
W. A. L, contain little that is certain except the king’s 
name. 

Text 







1. EMM E+ | WY USEC ESIEREAY 
2. ete ey CY ie PENN & Eee ae 













3. EE I Oy Wek cE Ie «( CY ET 
4. GN EMS HST HT eT ST EERE EERM 


rN K« 

5. (ey ee AM MK — eH A ET 
eM anu 

6. te Cael EM Nd TER CE] SS SF 
| Fae) KK 

7 AS eye EET c= @ ey SEM Md FE ET HK EE 
el | 

Transliteration. 
1. &kal AdSur-bél-ka-[la] .. +--+ gar kii-[Sa-ti] 
9: apil Tukul-ti-apil--dar-ra. - 5 - + 3 [éarra ?] 


dan-[mu]...-.- 
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yu 


“ya 


3. apil A-Sur-rié-i-Si Sar kis-[Sa-ti Sar A3]-3ur-ma 

4. a-lam ga-a-té on-na-té ki. ..... [nari?] alani 
5. u ar-ru-té ina mub-bi-gi a-hi-6.. 2... . , 
6. mu-ni-kir Sit-ri-ia u dumi-ia Za. ....... ilani 
7. Mar-tu mi-hi-is si-ri i-ma-ha-su-ui. 


~y 





1. The palace of Asgurbélkala............. king 
of the whole (world), [King of Assyria], 


2. son of Tiglathpileser ..... the strong [king]....... 

3, son of Assur-ris-isi, king of the whole (world), king 
of the same Aasyria :— 

4, an image these hands........... the inscriptions (?) 
of the cities 

5. and cursings with the crushing of the side.........— 

6. Whosoever alters my writing and my name the god 
ft eae [and] the gods of ' 

7. Martu with the crushing of the back shall crush him, 
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Nores. 


4. alam gité. I propose this reading with great hesitation; 
but for alam with the meaning ‘image’ see W-A.I. iii. 
70, 52, where |¥ -E] =24 is rendered by Y rfc] 46 
ga-al-mu, and ef. Arab. w=. With regard to gdéé for 
faté, the substitution of g for k (a common feature of 
Babylonian phonetics) is not unknown in Assyrian 
texts even of the first period. For example, in the 
great inscription of Tiglathpileser I. the forms 
gurunalé, gurunté (from the root |?) occur in three 
places, viz. II. 21, III. 58 and IV, 19, 

Mr. Pinches suggests the restoration of {1 2] 
>e Wi HG before ry] Hy. 


ee ee 


iw 


i 
# 
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tt 


q 
ni 
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* ' > ’ 
Pi ise Ls la - . 
» a | a e Ls a ee | 15° - - a . 
as mn 4 if »* Jel) oa ; aA ha ee - 
Ser ee eg eee cai Fes eens oes a ao 
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nee oS 


5. arruté 1 take to be the plural of arru(m) in ihe eonse of 


‘ourse’ or ‘cursing.’ Of. W.A.I. ii. 27, 39, EaR EE 
b~Jé | eye — with W.ALT. v. 30, 65 cr Ss ls | 
eye Ezy] SE 


mujihisi appears to be a noun of the type cist from the 


root mahasu. Both mu/jusu and mu/fugsu are 
quoted by Strassmaier (A.V. p. 674); but in the 
former case he seems to have mistaken what is 
evidently the 3, pl. permansive ii. 1, (ina /it-bi-su-nu 
mu-uh-pu-gu-u, ‘in their midst they are smitten,’ 
K. 680, 10) for a verbal noun of the type JE. 

With muhisi ahi ‘the crushing of the side (of the 
body)’ cf. murus ahi ‘the disease of the side,’ with 
which among other plagues [star is smitten in Hades, 
W.ALL. iv. 31, obr. 1. 71. 

It is possible that the partially defaced character 
after EJ} should be read =<T]J. 


6. The name of the god Za......., if we suppose it to 


7. 


ak 
i, 


have been that of an Assyrian deity, might perhaps 
be restored as =+] 1} 23! tal ZA-GA-GA, which we 
find explained by --] ET FI] NIN-1B, W-A.D un. 
57, 53 and 70; but, on the whole, it seems more 
probable that some god of the Phonicians (or 
Amorites) was referred to. 

ryJ- -EEY is equivalent to the characters Ty 4c 
~JJ] FE (E]]) which have usually been read A-far-ri-t, 
and explained to mean the ‘ West-country,’ that is 
Phoenicia, Both the reading and the explanation 
appear to be founded upon ao statement made by 


Norris, which, however, as it stands, is far from. 


being conclusive, viz. “I have also a note that 
Ty & ~We] is ‘west,’ but I have mislaid the refer- 
ence” (Dict. I. 28). On the other hand, the oceur- 
rence on one of the tablets from El Amarna of the 


x | oe +s 
ey a. 
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7 ean ene ee ane 
unequivocal form Y¥ - YY ED! A-mu-ur-ra side : 
| by side with < T} QE ~)]<] seems to show that 
1% at least in this case QE must be read mur (Sayce, 
_ Records of the Past, v. p. 98). And if this be so, 
suggests the further possibility that the “A e]]- gE] 
>, (=f QEE ~I1<1) of our own text should be read 
ie not A-jar-ri, ‘the land of the West,’ but A-mur-ri, 
: ‘ the land of the Amorites,’ ~ 
With mihis stri ‘the crushing of the back (?)’ 
ef. the phrase mahis mubhi Zi, which occurs in a 
_ Inutilated passage of a hymn to Marduk (K.8717—> 
obe. 1. 15), and which Briinnow renders doubtfully = 
by ‘crushing the head of the Storm-god’ (Zeitsehr. 
1890, p. 61). 








(2.) 


The other inscription is only a fragment, and therefore, = 
though it contains Aasurbélkala’s name, cannot with full 
certainty be ascribed to him. It seems to be an address or 
dedication to Ramman, and closely resembles in point of : 
style the opening address to Ninib of the great inscription 
of ASsurnasirpal. It is published by Layard on page 73 
of his volume of Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character 
(where it is described as coming from Kalah Sherghat) ; 
but not a few of the signs have evidently been misunder- 
stood, and, in consequence, erroneously transcribed. I have 
endeavoured to correct and—here and there—to restore the 
text, as follows: 


Text. 
LY QA By ey oy gc nee 


2. “THE ET EN TY ey ey Ct ng 
SRE SUE ESD EE ~E Cle QS BY ene 
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HIS +N eV — XT ERY ET GE HK 


~~] =f} SEY - 


lS EN WE A A MN A ST eT eS 


Sse 


So be xX 47 FORT Se 0 ef Se 


| eff El eee 


WL) sy Ws yt et 9 


Ww SH Sh 


ey SO ED ee Ge ET TW Rs 


Ti ansliteration. 


. a-na Rammini agarid Sam-é irsi-ti...... 
. imé ez-zu-té Sa a-na ri-gim ..... 
. i-ru-bu ra-a§ pu-ul-hi Sad-lu ....... 


nam-ri-ri ilu ga ina ba-li-Su purassi Sam-é irsi-tim 

ul i8-Sa-ka-nu nf-ri la na-mar gab-bu..... 

té-ni-84-té a-na mu-rim mar-ka-as Sam-é irsi-tim...... 

béli-Su ASsur-bél-ka-la ga ilu ina puhur Assur za-kar 
sumi-su 


. iz-kur maS-Su-u Sakkanak ilAni......... 


Translation, 


. To Rammian, prince of heaven [and] earth..... 

. glorious days, who for the fame....... 

. entered, who inspires fear, broad ...... 

. brightness, the god without whom the decisions of heaven 


[and] earth 


. come not to pass, the lights shine not, all [of them] (?)...... 


mankind, to make fast the boundary of heaven and earth 


. his lord, Assurbélkala, for whom god throughout the 


whole of Assyria the renown of his name 


. has noised abroad, the hero, governor of the gods..... 


4. 


5. 


344 FOUR CUNEIFORM TEXTS. 


Nores. 

Cf. the annals of ASSurnasirpal, W.A.I. i. 17, 3, itu ga ina 
balusu purusst samié irsitim Ja ippareu, 

nuri la namar. This amendment I propose with great 
hesitation. The form of the phrase nuri /a namar 
*the lights (are) without shining,’ that is ‘shine 
not’ would be parallel to that of such familiar . 
expressions as rubi /a sanan ‘a prince without an 
equal,’ aiar /a amaru ‘a place that is not seen.’ 


. ana murim, etc. This phrase also occurs in the annals of 


Assurnasirpal, Le. 2. My rendering is conjectural; 
but that the root idea of murim is that of shutting ’ 
or ‘making fast’ is evident from the following glosses : 
W.ALL ii. 23, 19, 6 CY EY YY S| Bey ey Fan = 
mu-rim ba-a-bi=da-al-tum (a door), Le. 33, “6 Ty ey 
“Wels | FEY EY Ev mu-rim datti=nu-ku-Su-u (the 
hinge’). Of, Arab. ol) ‘ to twist a rope tight, mend.’ 


. With ina puhur Astur, of. W.ALT. i, 14, 102, ina naphar 


mat Agur gabbi, 


. massé. It is difficult to determine whether the ductu« 


literarum points to »}- —S] Eye massé or to -¥- EY 
ENTE massi as the true reading. The difference, 
however, appears to be only one of form. For the 
meaning cf. W.A.I. iv. 27, 63a, bélum napisti mati 
massi iamié u irsitim, “O Lord, the life of the land, 
the hero of heaven and earth’ (Sayce, Hibbert : 
Lectures, p. 498), and W.A.I. ii. 47, 150, where 
Es + X11 Ub is explained by EY Ct 
~Ti<] SS] massa abaridu. 
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Il. 


Ar the end of the monolith-inscription of Saméi-Ramman 
IIL, King of Assyria, there is mention made of a Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi, upon whom the king, in the course of his 
campaign in Chaldwa and Babylonia, inflicted a signal defeat. 
This Marduk-balatsu-ikbi, who may be inferred—though 
he is not expressly stated—to have been King of Babylon, 
has been generally identified with the king of the same 
name mentioned in the inscription before us, and—in the 
absence of any more precise indications from other quarters 
—we have thus a fixed point from which to determine its 
date more or less closely, for it was in the year 812 n.c. that 
Samsi-Ramman made the expedition against Babylon, which 
ended, as it seems, with the overthrow of Marduk-balatsu- 
ikbi. 

The inscription covers the face of a small oval black stone, 
evidently a land-mark. At the top are three divine emblems 
of the kind usually found on these monuments, while the 
middle of the face is adorned with a rudely executed bas- 
relief representing the “dagger-bearer” and—presumably 
—his royal patron. The lines are separated by division- 
marks, and the characters, with few exceptions, are as 
clumsily formed and executed as the figures. The text, 
though it runs in the conventional style, is difficult, owing 
to the occurrence here and there of unusual terms and 
expressions, 

The stone was found by Mr. Rassam at Abu Habba, and 
is now preserved in the British Museum. 


Text. 
LN GY ee Co ee Te CT 
2. SLY AS my CK oy AT Cd TT 
8. oh ee (ET SPY Sa 


te = 















“= LS CLP CA es 
3B LER EM 2 BF 
6 YH SED Ye 
Pg ae OO GB 


8. 

4. 
10, 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


5. 
9. 
10. 


oo 


a 24 mu ati TE) Bis . EADS, 
be el Br <2 FO Ss" eee - 
T 
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« SEY ¢ 
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(>a XT 
Tx 
= =] <e 
WM < ST 


15. G+ Qt TY 4] SMe > ET Ses 
16. 1 CT < ER < FT HS EN 
7. EY TY Le eK ye 
18. BY EY YE ee A EY 
2 2 ed at co Oe ae ane 2 Oe 
20.7 SK LE er ep AS 


Transliteration. 


1, sal-mu Ramminu-étir nag patri Marduk 
2. um-mat Sin Saméi a Nergal 

3. pa-lih Nabi u Marduk ka-rib 

4, darri béli-Su Marduk-balut-su-ik-bi 

5. apil-Su rabu-u épué-ma 

6. a-na sa-at (i-mé 

7. a-na zir-5u u pir'i-su 


u-kin 
man-nu arku-u 
a sal-mu 





ote 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15, 
16. 
17, 
18, 
19. 
— 20. 


1, 


u rar 

an-na-a 

ub-ba-tu 

lu-u ina 
si-pir ni-kil-tu u-hal-la-ku 
Marduk bélu rabu-u iz-zi-i8 
lik-kil-mé-#u-ma Sumi-su wv zir-Su 
lu-hal-lik NabO dup-Sar gim-ri — 
méniiti imé-Su arkiti kabriti 
na-sir-au lo-li-é baliti lué-bi 


Translation. 
The image of Rammanu-étir, priest of Marduk, 


2, worshipper of Sin, SamaS and Nergal, 


3. 


4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
10 
ll 
12. 
13 
14. 
15 
16, 
17. 


19. 
20. 


who fears Nabd and Marduk (the god) who blesses the 


sacrifice of 


. the king, his lord, Marduk-balatsu-ikbi, 
. his eldest son made, and 

. for the eternity of days, 

. for his seed and his offspring, 


set up. 


Whoever hereafter 
. the image 
. and inseription, 


this one, 


. overthrows, 

. or with 

. work of cunning destroys, 

6. may Marduk, the great lord, in anger 

17. look upon him, and his name and his seed 
18. 


destroy! Nabi, the scribe of the universe, 
(through) numbers of his days long (and) large 
protecting him, with the fulness of life may he be filled ! 


7.Ba8, LED. 23 
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1. nas patri, literally ‘dagger-bearer,’ was the priest whose 
duty it was to cut out those portions of the victim 
which belonged to the gods, and to offer them up in 
their presence, Besides the ecclesiastical there was 
also a military order of naé patritu, See Jeremias 
in Delitzsch’s Beitrage, I. p- 289, and Tuallqvist, 
Batylonische Schenkungabriefe, p- 20. 

2. ummat. The reading here is not certain, for the character 
which I have taken for um is somewhat defaced. 
Moreover there seems to be no other instance in 
Babylonian or Assyrian of ummat, wmmatu with the 
meaning which from its position in the sentence it 
ought to have here, viz. that of ‘priest’ or ‘ worshipper,” 
Nevertheless, if the reading be correct, I yenture to 
regard it as the Babylonian equivalent of the Arabic 
ial, which, among other meanings, is said to have 
that of sectator and summus sacerdos. 

3. karib T take to be an epithet of Marduk ‘the god of 
sacrifice,’ or ‘the god who blesses the sacrifice.’ The 
word occurs several times as a divine name or epithet 
in the Babylonian contracts published by Peiser, and 
always in connection with Marduk or his temple : 
e.g. thu (ilu) karib babi papahu Marduk (Babylonisehe 
Vertrage, xxviii. 5), pdn (ilu) Karibi ina Esaggil bit 

, Marduk (ib. txiii. 2). Tn all such cases Peisor renders 
it by * Opfergott.’ 

19. My rendering of this difficult line is only conjectural, 
The character which has the form of mé on the stone 
seems in reality to be the ploral-sign, The reading 
of the character printed as TY is not quite certain, for 
just above it—and underneath the far of the preceding 
line—there is a seemingly superfluous wedge, which, 
although other characters have taken unusual forms 
on this monument, makes it a matter of some difficulty 


i) ro ateta ay ah ee | eae 
1 dosloeand the tolon i of 0" watt. However, 
if KIL-MES be the true reading, ‘it looks as if it 
should form a parallel to the BU-MES which im- 
mediately precedes, and, as a matter of fact, KIL itself 
is quoted with the meaning of ardku (W-.A.L. iii. 61, 
2, 30). seh a ates aia aie 
Briinnow, List, p. 413. 


[The above two articles were sent in in December, 1891, but 
their publication was unavoidably delayed—Ru. D.] 
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Tue following inscription is on a fragment of a cylinder 
of clay, brought by Mr. Rassam from Babylon, and now 
(Rm. TIT. 105) in the British Museum. 

It is unfortunately too mutilated to enable us to gain 
more than a general idea of its meaning, and the style, even 
of the parts which remain, is often obscure and difficult. 
It was written by or for a certain Nab(-sumu-imbi, who, 
in addition to various ecclesiastical titles, calls himself saku, 
or governor of Borsippa. 

The first column opens with an invocation, in which, in 
the present state of the text, it is difficult to find and follow 
the main thread, or to distinguish the gods directly ad- 
dressed from those incidentally mentioned. We then learn 
that an important work (probably a dam or embankment), 
which the negligence of certain officers had allowed to 
fall into decay, was taken in hand and restored by Naba- 
Sumu-imbi. 

The narrative now passes abruptly to the main incident. 
In the reign of Nabd-sumu-iskun, the king, son of Dakuri, 
the men of Babylon, in alliance, as it seems, with Chaldeens, 
Arammans, and the men of Dilbat, attacked the men of 
Borsippa, and a riot ensued, the disturbance lasting for 
many days. Borsippa was captured, and the house of Nabj- 
sumu-imbi surrounded by the hostile party. Prominent 
in the ranks of the insurgents was the Jafam or judge of 
Ezida, Nabd-iumu-iddina, In fact, it seems certain from 
what remains of the end of Col. I. that he must have 
taken advantage of the state of confusion to seize the 
governorship of Borsippa. Though there is not enough of 
the record to enable us to tell precisely how the matter ended, 
still the accent of gratitude and confidence that marks the 
final address to the gods leaves no doubt that the situation 
was eventually solved to the satisfaction of Nabi-sumu-imbj,? 

* The end, like the beginning, of the inscription is gen mutilated, so 

J 


mush so that it is sometimes difficult to tell whether the 
ne ivinity. subject is a male 
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In order to fix the date of these interesting events, there 
is one point of fact from which we can start, and that is the 
mention of the ‘ing Nabti-dumu-iskun. Now the only king 
of Babylon of that name otherwise known to us was a 
contemporary of Ramméan-nirari I1., king of Assyria, that 
is, he must have lived about 890 p.c., and there is nothing 
either in the style or in the matter of the document before 
us to disturb the conclusion that this is the king 
referred to. The fact that he is called api! Dakuri probably 
means simply that he came from Bit Dakuri, or the northern 
part of Chaldma. 

In the same way the phrase apil Aésur seems to suggest 
that, in spite of the genuinely Babylonian ring of his 
name, Nabi-Sumu-imbi was of Assyrian extraction. For 
we know that the overthrow of Nabi-sumu-iskun by 
Romm4n-nirari was followed by a period of close intimacy 
and alliance between the peoples of Babylon and Assyria; 
and it may be that Nabi-dumu-imbi had profited by his 
Assyrian extraction or his Assyrian leanings, and that 
some such cause as this provoked the outbreak of the men 
of Babylon. 

The inscription is now published for the first time. 


Text, 
1, Bk Fe El Sel A] SA EA 
WY MEY BE Sey Ska 
2. SER] El I at St A Te ee 
ENT EEI Cee Fat S> TK Ea ET =I 
SS BAL FET a 
Bal LEO HE) Ie) EL ESE] 
ES] AW OE SIA EY OE TT 
“TPE £ 
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10. 
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12, 


13. 


14. 


16. 5 


| ELEN EN EY eT — eer 
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GRE + REY EB Ie CE OH Bed) 5S SE 
8] 4 Bet ok 


+ SAS, EE SH MoS EY > Re ST I TA 


STP ELSES HE Cds Sey Pd Sep ce aT Hy 


ESSE ht Te Se ed BR 


BE mh GT pe oe oe gt TE oom oy 


 echse Sal SIE Sg DEN UY a Fy WEN -27 


a ae i 


+ PST ES Sel So Et fy ey Py co 


MY EAI WES eld (een Fh, 
DIET TBS 1 ER PEE 
TY (se +) Eee 


. SRS EY DY EY dg am oy 


wp a EAS TE PT Sd] HH EB 1 eee 
CIN > LEY Sal XE ] YY Ney ee EE at 
Lee 7 8 See 
BOISE TAs RH 4S yey de ¥ 
<1 Bf HK EY Beer 
CASTRO EY EE TETEY OEY of TE ¢ 
TS 5 -E) E ees 
Y 
=] Th MK SS El] > yee 
ie AEE MEY SY of D-H 
ENT CK TY Bet SEER 





1. EV -¥ te SER 
2h] ete HI el Sa 





4. ce EI ao EI eC 

5. 3mE we Sl TENT CY Ba 

6. ¥ EE EL SE] HK ET HK EE >] See 

7. FEDS § tH Cor Ee El aa Me 

8. % Cele MEY AY ce Be a TS MET Ele El ot 
> ¥ El > AE He eee 

9. SEYEE Qe EY J++ EY ET I TEE 8 tt 
SBel- Ml 

10. S> p= Str] AES ele SE SY Et 
BEG AE] EH] bak] 0 SHE BEY PE HK 

VL. Sey Se] oe HF Se CO IETS 
“Wa PE] 7H TF 

12, HPT RE EEN GE See LEE Te 
oh HE or ee } 

13, +N Fe aE Po ET 
=a 





a" ¢ 


>4 —_=-* 


paray}4, 
b i? @ 


é 
a - . a ee 
b nt yTt » CTINRTE ee . + 


NEIFOR Gu. Se 


SIT ¥ ee 7 Wy dee 

15. FES) BSP SY 36) SN Say i EE] de> FM et F 
WK TTL Tt XK Se 

16. BT Sal EY ¥ Wye BE ry eye epee tee oe “ayy 
HST ES BENT EN. 





1M FE ME eee ee 





1. SAM Eee wey 


Teh oH a Ve “Ye a fey 

18. SH EN af 22) SWE er BS A KY 
HK EY > SHY TE 

19. TS) BTS HR HY EY Lo BE LT era 
HK EDN ae I 

20. EBT EVA) oY E> EEF BEIT HEY Ha EE ey dry 
WRT A Lot EN 1 PE EY YK 

21. Bair | AE AS SY Be el eye Be 
SE) Sal SEE ES BY 4) ay IT Ng 

22. EA | ESE) LEE Yq 
“ST Be FE FD Bee aq gy 


1 EE 8 ie SEY EY Se EN AEP ST Dorey 
“WN > 8 sees 

2 FE EY ot SHE > a SEE od EN) EY BY atte ty EY 
SC ER I -14¢ Sas 


| 
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3. Ye) Dal -114 YT BE Se} Cee Sal FES ENT CERT 


Cc 


BS SEY JE Bees 
4. PSY WET ee EE] ST) ET Bal SM 
HT <J- ess 


» EST WAY BE ee TT LEE ET XK ET al 


y lee mS ae 


. BS y El BS ey MEV EE eT 8 - E 


ae] AE] ( Be SSS 


7 FRI MPEG EK FT ES SI) 8 


10. = 


11. 


SOB 


rrr at et] <= as ENN 


WERT Qe ie EM Le OT TKK 


del GET Sed eae 


WE Rant eee SS Qt Be 


bet. Lcllestemmn BREE 
SRSA HE: eld eed ET 
BUREN 7 


CoN 
v oe ea 


PY OPAE 


Sx SOT 
ary no rae Re TS ee ena 
pane ee ce te af we 


eee II | 


te OF 
ROO = etin 


, 
Y. 





Soar] = ie At ST 





mate Nt RE (Pa 


SST GEL 7 SEED! Faas 
pineal atm Bel-¥ Vv Ee 
EA A LT i ee 





356 


J 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. = 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 5 
£0. 


20. 


21. 


22. 






* encneooaaoae L ET eC IBY Beer 
scene >N HE SEIT <EE EY Sore 
RE 1 EBT Yt] Be eR 
ee Cob h Hee 


Cecile | NRE od SY ES 
Hitec TE N— Vo EN SEY EOE 
—* £> CIET + He AE see 
ieek ELEY QQ oF oe es 
ES 10 ei! =F > THY Eat ff Hoe 
BY HF 4-1 “as DER DDES AK NP ARES 
St] SES = (- EEN ue 
yt Fy SNe sey meseese (eee 
BE Sal EP El phe Se es oY See 
BLY ECS] EES EY AE <4) ET Sn 
4014 421 PER = Sd AE) SS oY LT ~-Yl 
“nh Sl ee 
Sica rc deepal 3 FEL EYEE (oe ey 
TT] HK -¥ & Ser 
ee ie — ~~) FEE rr es eer 
“El Sat + HEY I} seg 
V0} Cea nl PE So SL Ey Ay 
B> nies 











* 
-_ 
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_ SE + ERE IL. EY A> BIT 17 
ey ST HEN Ely LEE <7 
5. (Ua ees] XY) EL! GE) SM Ee I ol 


— os ers 
TEL! Vt Ce RR ae 


26. (Fn SET SVL ESHA BET 
IY 1 + eee 

. Fl ae AE) ET PEN a> Ce) SE ECE 
(eH <5 = cere 

EET A OKED S15) HET Sad) CE - 
JY ~E] El Sas 

29, FETs EV Ea LBS 1 47 dor EI] al SE Sad eT HR 

» Me iL PES AY SES tt 
¥ El Bt Fe 2E 

AS Soe] ¥ EE EL te] HK FT SI Sal ES NT 


Transliteration. 


coL. IL. 


oe _ ni du-bat Sar-hi Naba ga ki-i é-til- 
oli (P):.. 06-6 

ylreye.wna béltu dam-ga ka-nu-tu Istdrati bé-lit da-ad-mi 
Sa-ga-pu-ur-ti i. .... Sa gim-ri 

Be viv sone [NIN]-IB bél bi-ri Sa i-na ma-bar ilani kali- 
Su-nu il-la-ka har-ra-ni 

sce) biye ie ilini git-ma-li Su-pu-u na-ram Ba 

Aislivcsie ete ni-mé-ki u Si-tul-ti muS-ta-bi-li té-ri-d-ti 

Dials Vetesnes éarru-u-ti mu-ma-’-ir gim-ri na-din hatta 

kussu u pali-é a-gi-é Sarru-u-ti 

45) wherdsone whe us NIN-IB git-ma-li aplu kun-nu u i-lit-ti 

ru-bat ilini E-ra-’-u-a 


phe: _ ’ 


‘OU By ty ‘FIFORM TEXT=. 
—s = ae ES aT 


8 : GSpee Bcecte bél gim-ri sicli-te nb ain: ae ke = 
9. Asa-ri aplu rié-tu-u a-Sa-rid a-lik mab-ri da it-ti a-bi 





i rs .. 

a-li-edi 2... woes inet * 
10.......%. [dain] ilini gar iléni rabdti ga i-na si-tal “ 

u 4il-la-an-su " 

AL aces Apehweuby ee - ma-lik ram-ni-Su ate un-ni- Sa 

ni §é-mu-u tas-li-ti rap-Su uz-[ni]..... - 
32. |e ++ +» tidu ka-bit-ti Igigi ap-pi | ub been 7 
A-nun-na-ki a 


13...... mé-lam éllti ha-lib na-mur-ra-ti $a pul-ha- 
a-tima-lu....... 

oT Sy Oe eee - + $a i-Sak-ka-nu Sib-tu u Lubaru (F) 
BteSRks ese sie 

Ds Meesile wets - » ua la-li ina kar-ba-a-ti mu-al-lid.... 


16.......... tiga-ki-nu zizu duh-da u med-ri-d a... 
th Aer See ilini rabiiti. ...... 


18. ee ee ae «++ O-dam- i- i See me 
19. ee ee la 13-4a-an-na-ni . @ 
20, oe. ee ee 2 Oe * ti a of fe 2 ee fe 


_c. 2 * 


7 , - j _ 
Ss =. 


CONTINUATION OF COL. I. 


1. au-té-dur ni-[$i] ... 


a 
2. a-na Bar-sip...., At 
3. i-dad-di-bi u-ra-bi,.,.. . . 
4. a8-ruk-ka-ti fu-a-ti.... . rt 
5.' u-raé ta-na-da-ti si-ma.... . . 4 
6. $a a§-ruk-ka-ti §u-a-ti j-ng oswlae nore or J 


7. i-ku-pu-u-mi i-ni-su il , al certe SOT 
8. 3a ul-tu d-mi po-ni ul-ta Wlanien -u-a §a-ku ki-pi.. 2... 
©. le i-puéu sip-ri du-a-ti ia-a-si Nabd-samu-im-bi apil 
10. nieak-ki tu-bit Nabd ga-ku Bar-sip Pa: 
ilu-u-ti-3u 
11. ra-bi-ti na-an-za-az mah-ri-iy ri-du-u mut-nin-nu-u 
12. ga a-na pa-ra-a3 Nabi bél matati béli i-si-by tuk-ku 


Sa-an-tak 
1 
th shiner in te oeot pretcgge tin rtrd thee rent tbe found upon U 


made some years ago by Mr Pincha 8 COPY of the 








eee & oe 


U-05-mMu-W pa-lih 






18. dip-ri Sa-a-di u-ka-a-a-an-ni-mi u-sad-gil pa-ni-ia 
14, Sip-ri Sa-a-3i u-dar-ri-i-mi é-pi-5u ak-bi ié-Sa-ak-na-a-mi 
15. i-na Barsip mabaz kit-ti u mi-a-ri-€ Sa-a-ti ri-ha-a-ti 
si-hi 
16. u mal-ma (?) é0-a-ti i-na pali-é Nabi-sumu-is-kun sarri 
apil Da-ku-ri 
17. améliti Babili améliti Bar-sip mahaz gup-té-é-ti kidad 
Puritu 
18. gab-bi Kal-di A-ra-mi Dil-bat fimé ma-’-du-u-ti 
19. a-na lib-bi a-ha-meS kakki-Su-nu i-8é-él-li_ a-ha-meé 
U-Ta-sa-a-pu 
20, u it-ti améliti Bar-sip i-na li ikli-Su-nu ip-pu-du su-la- 
a-ti 
21........ Nabd-sumu-iddi-na apil Dan-Nabi tu-bit 
Nabd Sa-tam E-zi-da 
Wanveie) «is . ee e+ a ram-ni-sa i-na éli Nabd-dumu-im-bi 
apil Assur éa-ku Bar-sip is-kun 


COL. 11. 
1. i-na 3a mu-di ki-ma Sar-ra-ki-i§ nak-ri a-ha Ha..... 
2. za-ma-nu-u lim-nu-u-ti su-ku-ku-u-ti Ia 84-mi-ia 
si-ik 22. sees 
3. a-na fi-zi-da u-tir-mi B-zi-de u Bar-sip ... - - - 
4, is-ba-tu-mi 6li ala u é-kur ri-ig-mi a Si... -+-- 
5. ig-kun-u-mi ip-pu-su gu-la-a-ti u bit Nabi-sumu 
6. Sa-ku Bar-sip i-na mu-si Sa-mi amélati Bar-sipu....+ 
7. 8a a-na ri-su-ut a-ha-meS iz-zi-zu il-mu-u-mi ina 
: mid-pa-@ 26. +62 
8. a-di na-pa-hi Sam-ai ip-pu-su ta-nu-ka-a-ti ul-ta lives 
9. a-di na-pa-hi Sam-si Nabi-sumu-im-bi apil Assur-sa- 
ku Bar [-sip] 
EOL glp rasa ae ti u-sal-li Nabi ki-du-du-u-a (F) ia-’-nu 


11... e *¢+ #¢ © @ -_ es Fe ee ek Ue Ue 


CONTINUATION OF COL. It. 
A ee ee A ee ee Re 





¥ ” Teer Ane eee 
JU COUABIFORM TEXTS. 
i ii <i ie sie" ® 


4 a >. 















+++. + NabQ-Sumu-im-bi apil Augur ga-ku Barsip 
toes) 
i] _ +++. Ttbi-da [nn]-an-za-az mah... .. e 
6, +++. t-Su ra-bi-ti lik-bu ... 2... 9 
7. - «++» lim-gur sa-li-mi dumku.... 2... = 
8. +++» ruk-du u a-na kii-ti........ . 
9. » +++» (meds) bé-lit Tstdriti. .. 2... _— 
10. ..... il-ti rim-ni-ti ba-na , , 5 
i. +++.» mit-gu-rat a-kur-rit si-it ss 
2, +++ es da in-nin-no-n ki [-bit-su?] 2... at 
13. i-na ma-hor....., pa-ri-is purisu fam-éu...... 
14. apil Béli. . -.» O-mi-sam lit-ta3-kar a-bu....... 
15. ln-u ug-sip ..... . . (med) arkiti ganati, .... . . . 
16. ba-lat no [-pis?] =... . on Bierikcti. . . >. 
17. pir’u lu-u . . . . Seen esas, iy ee! 
18. i-na 6-kal 2. Of. kn mit-gu-rat . 2... 4. 
19. it-ti@... . - +.» Bar-sip li-ku-on ri [-u-tu P] 
20. li-titib.... 1... . Su éli gar ilani bél béli ri-ait . . . 
#1. u Bar-sip.... ....ma ma-har Nabi w Na-na-a 
_ Alni Sur-bu [-ti] .... 
22, lig-ba-a lit... i-na Sa-a3-mi kab-li tahazi dan-no 
UW @elak skies 
23. Sa-a-Hi pir'u.... «+ + Su-a-Su ri-su-us-si a-la-ki 
3 sum--kut nak-(?).. 2. . 
24. fazuma.... hagalla ma-'-da li-ma-al-la-a kAtd-su 
25. wiena... . Lubaru dal-ba-bi apil Bél Ta-A-mi ga... 
26. pat-ri . . [el-] la-té-3u ga-lim-ti lu-da-nk-na-si i-bi-gu_ 
lim-nu-u-[ti . . . 
27. pul . : -+  ki-ma la-’-mi ilu-u-ti-ku-nu lib-bi [-ku- 
meal] few. 
28. a-na nisi (P) dar-ka-n-ti at-ta mi-én lu tuk-la-du . , 
29. i-bi Su-ué-3u a-na Q-mi da-ru-u-ti ta-nit-ti 
30. ik-ri-bi-Su gu-li-4 ia Nabd-gumn-im-bi sa-ku Bar-sip 
81. mu-sar $a a§-rok-ka-ti ga du-ra Rezida 


a barertna + 


% 


fe 


= 







OoL. EI. 


1. ....... the dwelling of the powerful one, Nabi, 
wi Tike the lord......... 

Bee ee we the gracious lady, who establishes the oe 
queen of mansions, the mighty one....... . 
of the whole, , | 

34 ee NIN-IB, lord of vision, who in the presence 
of the gods all of them has gone (his) way, 

Cert} aii a the powerful gods, the exalted one, 
beloved of Ha, 

5. (lord of) wisdom and decrees, who proclaims commands, 

6. Sy . kingship, ruler of the whole, who gives 
the sceptre, the throne and the reign, the crown of 
kingship, 


7....... NIN-IB, the powerful, the rightful son, 
ofipring of the princess of the gods Zarpanit, 


Bi tacwars . Esagila, lord of the whole, victorious, 
beloved of Marduk, 
9. Asari, the chief son, the leader going before, who with 
(his) father, (his) begetter...-. +++ 
10. ...... judge of the gods, king of the great oda, 
who in his rising and going down .....+.. 
pO Me ech . counsellor of himself (P), receiver of 
sighs, hearer of prayers, broad of ear.... - 


12........0+...+.. soul, the Igigi bowed down 
slide face before hin, the Andanaks, BROS aE 


Dah 9 rece ects the lustre of the shining ones, covered 
with brightness, who is fullof terror... .-. 

pL eee established the sceptre.....--+ - 

45; cero enjoyment (?) in the midst (?) begetting 


Lies i . ‘ é ‘making overflow, abundance and righteousness 


Ce 


17....... the great gods ...--+-- 








ay 


i 


s - <j « 
— oe ore 
' 


uae 


YR... os made to dence ee lt 


ee ee ee ee | -e@*¢ ¢ ef bP ee ee ee ee 


CONTINUATION OF COL. IL. 


1. ruling the people ....... 
2. to Borsippa....... 
3. enters the way....... 
4. thisdam (?)...... 
5. the crown of glory, the insignia 
6. of thisdam..... 
7. decayed, grew weak ....... 
8. which from former days, from beyond me, the governor, 
the overseer ........ 
9. did not do:—this work I Nabi-sumu-imbi son of Agéur, 
governor of Borsippa, 
10. the prince, fu-bif of Nabi, lord of Borsippa, the 
opulent one, who fears his great godhead, 
11. who stands before him, the ruler, the prayerful, 
12. who according to the command of Nabi, lord of the 
lands, the lord, the prince, (is) regular in devotion (?) 
13. this work I established, I entrusted to myself, 
14. this work I laid the foundation of, I made, I spake, 
(and) it came to pasa. 
15. In Borsippa, this city of justice and righteousness, 
(there were) destruction (and) rebellion, 
16. and this siege (?)—In the reign of Nabi-sumu-iskun 
the king, the son of Dakuri, 
17, the men of Babylon, the men of Borsippa, the city of 
the joining together of the banks of the Euphrates : 
18, the whole of the Chaldwans, the Arameans, the mon 
of Dilbat, for many days 
19, at one another their weapons the discharged 
another they wounded, as j eae 


20. and with the men of Borsippa upon their & | 
I Pp’ upon their fields they 


<= &# © @ 





. Dan +. oe 


a s ” :' , ro ky - 
ss FOUR CUNEIFORM TEXTS. eer ‘ 
Mocs alvhlla’ GPs oe Nabo-Sumu-iddina, son of Dan- 
nab, éudit of Naba, judge of Ezid 
Dh bie mit asieles himself ovér against Nabd-jumu-imbi son 


of Assur governor of Borsippa made......-.. 


COL. TI. : 
. In the midst of the night like ...... (?) foes 


* - # 2 & ©@ 


— 


2.. thie adversary, the evil ones... 20 (8) those who 
were not obedient tome ...... 

8. to Hzida I brought back, Rzida and Borsippa ...... . 

4. they tock: over the city and the temple a din 
TA ie aia er mae 

5. they made, they made war, and the house of Nabi- 
éumu- [imbi?] 


6. ae of Borsippa, in the night those men of Borsippa 


7. re to help one another stood, they besieged, with 
the bow and . 

8. until the rising of the sun they made war, from (the 
evening PF)... « 

9. until the rising of the sun Nabd-Sumu-imbi son of 
Assur, governor of Borsippa...... 





19>, eee BR RAbO NEDO), JM Lb gel ao (?) 
CONTINUATION OF COL. IL. 
a 5 ee Spr ag ial, 
OU... +e » praciousness .. 2... 
eke ee AG. AIRS sou of ASéur, governor: of 
Borsippa “= s # # 
Bois dis een Rak of ies); who stands in his presence 
eas .... « his great godhead, may he speak . . eee se 
(fe Be OY Te eer via ek be yy 
S...... [may he bestow] upon him and for # is 
guerdon..-. + +» ve 
200.5, 1802. a4 ae 





- eh " i a 
ete ue ' ’ ° 
#y = 7 bp a) Efi Ten a =i oar ae Te ’ 
alee . FOU. SUE IFO a TE XT an . 
> cone Z Tr ae 5, g —_ -? oi 


r...... Miva ae 
10......., the gracious goddess, who creates .........- . 


OR tee - . the propitious, the noble lady of the rising 
[of the sun] ...... 


12. ........+ Whose command is not to be resisted . . - 
13. in the presence of . Ne eek smiak ia he dss b 


of heaven [ond earth] =. 

14. son of Bel... .. . . daily may he speak on behalf ) 
ah A 

15. may he increase two-fold .......... - long 
MOEN Se acme te tas Sit te af 

16. preservation of life............. as a gift 

LY. offspring’. 6 eae a Ls =f : 

18. in the palace .......,..... » propitious. ...... ss 

99. With 6.6. ns meh Borsipps may he establish 
Eordship}ics os cc 5 

20. may it be good ........ . towards the king 
of the gods, the lord of lords, the chief of .......” " 

21. and Borsippa......... -..in the presence ‘ 
of Nab and Nand the great gods»... .. . * 

22. may he be satisfied with offspring... .. . in ruin, 
fight, battle strong and... .. 


= 


[may] she [upon] this [her] descesdant her help 
[bestow F] when he goes to destroy [his enemies?] 


oe eee ee 


with fulness and abundance amply may she fill his 
RAUGG 6 cia cese cb 


24. 
25, and with ....... Lubérmm....... (9) the son 
26. 
27 








of Bel, who loves. ... . . 


[with] the sword of his might in safety may he subdue 
' his evil fos... 2... 


- fear (#) like....... (P) your godhead and your 
heart .. ' 2 8 # « 
28. for future people mayest thou whoover thou art his 
strength se = @ -* 


29. proclaim his name during everlasting days, (his) 
majesty... .. 


tana 


‘ | ~ + é — 
a { wa ee) “ 
ne) Pied a ‘OUR CUNEIFORM TENTS. 
A = 


an 
r 






30. his puedes the petit of Nabi-sumu-imbi, governor 
of Borsip 
31. Tho-iinsefption vfths dim of the wall of Bzida. 


Notes, 


coL, IL 

1, For this form of Nabi see, e.g, W-A.L. iv. 20, 3, 7. 

2. sagapurti. Of. W.ALL. i. 31, 62, é-fil-/um | sa-ga-pi-ru. 

3. s=1 4¥ Jy] 7 is the god of the South or midday sun, 
according to W.A.I. ii. 57, 5lc, a form of NIN-IB 

7. The group --] > ~[<]* ={}} I take to be equivalent to 
ee) SN, which (W.A.I. iii, 67, G6c) is ex- 
plained by NIN-IB sa mé-if-ri. For Zarpanit as 
equivalent to Eria (or Eri *) see, ag. WALL. ii. 
54, 50e. 

9. With the phrase Asari aplu rita, W.A.T. ii. 55, 680, 
where Asari is explained by --] (77 *] ce =lYee 
EU SEY ENS eM. 

14, ++! BF of. Soe Delitzsch, Welerbuch, p. 191. 


CONTINUATION OF COL, 1. 

4. agrukkati 1 have translated doubtfully by dam. The text 
is unfortunately in too mutilated a condition to enable 
us to determine inferentially the nature of the work 
referred to. In point of form agrukkati looks like 
a feminine plural of ajrukkw, of which, however, I 
am acquainted with no other instance. In W.A.I. 
ii. 29, 69 the similar form asurrakku appears as the 
explanation of Jy <-Tf} Ery] and in connection with 
the words wu/i ‘mound,’ muspalu ‘depression,’ and 
éupiu * hole.’ 

5. That wae means some kind of garment, perhaps a head- 
dress or crown, is clear from the following glosses :— 








ted 


i W.ALTL v. 28. 60 EY mud-ru-u | w-ra-iu compared 

bey with W.A.L. ii, 7, 420 EY AS (48 “] EET) se | 

i Va fu-bat a-rigs-tt; and W.ALT. y. 28, 59 Ey wened-ru-t | 

a ‘ar-ru compared with Le. 10 kar-ru | su-bat a-dir-tu. 

7. tkupini, The verbal forms in mi are a peculiar feature 
of this text. The suffix mi seems to correspond to 
the ni which, as a sort of modal sign, is not un- 
common in verbal forms, especially in the language 
of the letters; but the exact meaning of which is 
difficult to determine or to express. Cf. eg. K 613 
ree. 23-28 (W.ALL vy. 54, 2), a-bu-tu Ja u-dit-u-ni | 
a-na sarri béli-ia | as-sa-pa-ra’| Sarru béli | kid Sa 

ane: i-fa-u-ni | li-pu-ué, ‘the intelligence which I know 
os to the king my lord I send, may the king my lord 

y according as he wills do.’ On the other band in 

‘om wkdnnuni (line 13) we seem to have a combination 

; of the elements ni and mu. 

10. The fw-2/f was some kind of temple official. Of the 
character of his functions nothing is known, though 
it is clear from contracts that have come down to us 
that certain dues were claimed by the fw-bitu as by 
the nai-pafri, See e.g. Peiser, Babylonisehe Vertrige, 
xei. I suggest that the characters should be read 
érid bitw os the title of the priest who in the dis- 

p charge of his functions introit ad altare dei. Cf. 

>F Strassmaier, A.V. 1114, where (av. fwnalutu) mention 

6 is quoted of (amélu) érib bitdtu pan Beéli, ete. 

| dusmi, if that be the true reading, I propose to connect 

with Arab. #09 ‘fut.’ CE Heb, Tas in PANN oA 

U ‘the opulent of the earth.’ 

12. fukkw might be explained formally as the Permansive 
I. 1 from a root tiki, whence we have the verbal 
noun seen in the phrases s/f rihgi (Tiglathpileser 
I, Col. IL, 42), tik samié (Sargon, Nimrid, 15). 
In each of these places, however, tk must mean 


 . i ae 
a iy. mot 
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something like ‘stroke, impetus,’ which does not 
throw much light on the present passage. In 
point of meaning the conditions of the problem 
would be satistied, if we could assume a connection 
with the Arab. 35 ‘fear of god,’ 33 ‘pious.’ 
For sentak in the sense of ‘regular, regularly,’ 
see J.R.AS. (Joly, 1891), 

14. wearrimi, perhaps for wéar’i ‘I laid the foundation of,’ os 
in the phrase wisn apad usar’imma, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Col. II. 25 (Abel and Winckler, Aeilschriftterte). 
Of. also ASéurnasirpal, IT. 87, ékal ina Tilali usarri, 
which Peiser (Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, I. p. 86) 
translates by ‘in den Palast in Tilili zog ich ein." 

15 and 16. These lines are extremely difficult owing, in 
the first place, to the redundance of sdfi, and, in the 
second, to the obscurity of the words rijdfi and 
=) EY rifdti. I connect with the rt. rifu ‘to 
destroy.” See Zimmern, Busspscimen, pp. 845, 93. 
Perhaps it should be taken closely with «/i so that 
the phrase would mean ‘the destruction (or suppres- 
sion) of the revolt.” Of 5; =! the reading is quite 
uncertain. I can only suggest that in view of Col. 
II. L 7 it may be connected with /amué according 
to the type cists. 

li. mafez guptéti. The following gloss (W.A.I. il. 39, 49 
and 50) may throw some light on this difficult 
passage: YY | gup-pw-tu (1. 50) compared with 
1. 49, pu-uh-ri * TY | pu-wh-hu-rum. Lf these com- 
parisons are valid, gupdééi would seem to be a 
feminine abstract with the meaning of pwirw Le. 
“bringing together, uniting.’ 

20. suldti, from a root nz (?), whence como saltu, sélutu 
silt, to which last our form is perhaps related 
as subdtu to siblm. 





COL. 11. 2 

6. sumi seems to stand for dunw. See note on Col. Te Ly 

(cont.), L. 7, 2 | 

8. fanukdti, Perhaps connected with ¢ukumtu, pl. tukmate. F 

10, The characters which I have read doubtfully as kiswiia 

are almost obliterated. Mr. Pinches thinks that 

the true reading is Aasuida, In either case Tam 
unable to suggest a satisfactory explanation. 


a 


| CONTINUATION OF COL, It, £ 

5. ipiéu. If this be the true reading, cf. the root M9 seen 
in the phraso ina lap énitu, WALL v. 9, 107. 4 

11. fy S* EY I have read doubtfully as akurri¢, regarding = 


it as the construct of the fem. of akru, which we 
find explained by it/u (W.A.I, II. 1, 172-3) and 
aéaridu (W.A.T. iv. 70, 17). 

14. I restore fittaskar abitu as a phrase equivalent in 
meaning to the more usual /ishaé abitw. 

15. 4 is plainly to be restored after — 

26. ludaknasi for udaknagi, ; 

28. CR W.A.I. IL. 35, 11, dar-ka-tum | eh-va-a-tu. mien 
perhaps for min as seen in minma (min-ma), 


eS" ‘ 
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The following five interesting letters (Nos. 1-5) have 
appeared in the Academy :— 


1, Taz New Bitixevat Hrrrrre Ixscerrrioy. 
Dahabiyeh Jsfar, Cairo, 
Dee. 28, 1891. 

The Hittite cylinder, of which the Ashmolean Museum 
has become the fortunate possessor, is, next to the lost 
boss of Tarkondémos, the most important monument of the 
kind yet discovered. It was found in Kilikia, and is of 
haematite. The figures and characters upon it are ex- 
quisitely engraved; indeed, from a merely artistic point of 
view, it is one of the finest cylinders with which I am 
acquainted. For me, however, the interest of the cylinder 
chiefly lies in the fact that the four Hittite hieroglyphs 
inseribed upon it are accompanied by three lines of cunei- 
form, and that this new ‘“‘bilingual’’ confirms in a very 
gratifying way my system of Hittite decipherment. 

The cuneiform characters, which resemble those found on 
certain of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, read “ Indisilim the 
son of Serdamu, the worshipper of the goddess Iskhara.”’ 
After the cuneiform insoription come the figures of the 
owner of the cylinder and of a deity. The owner stands 
with an offering in his hand; behind the deity, who is also 
standing with outstretched arms, are the four Hittite 
hieroglyphs of which I have spoken. 

The last two of them occur on another haematite seal 
found in Kilikia, and now in the Ashmolean Museum, upon 
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which a paper of mine was published two years ago. JT 
there showed that, if my system of Hittite decipherment is 
correct, they must represent the name of a goddess whose 
figure appears upon the seal, The cylinder of Indisilim 
proves that the name is that which was pronounced Iskhara 
in Assyrian, 

Before the name of the goddess come two hieroglyphs, the 
second of which I cannot identify in spite of repeated 
examinations, It may be intended for the arm with a 
dagger in the hand, in which case it would signify “ great.” 
But it has more resemblance to the character which in Old 
Egyptian represented a “district.” The first hieroglyph 
is the goat's head (tarkv), which I have shown elsewhere 
must mean “prince,” as it interchanges with the ideograph 
of “king.” Now, in the Reeweil de Travauz relatifs a 
la Philologie et a P Archéologia égyptiennes af assyriennes 
(xiii. 3, 4, p. 160), M. Bouriant has published a corrected 
copy of the treaty between Ramses IT. and the Hittites, 
which was engraved on the walls of Karnak. We learn 
from this that the Hittite goddess, invoked by the side of 
the god Suteteh, was “Shashkhir, the regent of the 
mountains.” A very slight change in the form of the first 
character of the name would give ua Ashkhir instead of 
Shashkhir; and it must, therefore, remain doubtful whether 
the name of the Hittite deity was actually Iskhara, which is 
given in the cuneiform tablets as the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Istar, or whether Iskhara is a Babylonian name, 
which has been assimilated to the Hittite Shashkhir on 
account of the likeness of sound. In any case, in the 
goddess of the Kilikian seal we must see the Hittite goddess 
of the treaty; and since she is there called “the regent of 
the mountains,” we may conjecture that the unidentified 
second hieroglyph on the cylinder denotes a “ 
the whole inscription readin 
land, Iskhara,"’ 

From the Academy, 

Jan. 9, 182, 


mountain,’” 
g “the regent of the mountain- 


A. H. Sayer. 
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2. A Burwese Anecpore. 
Ealing, Feb, 5, 1892. 

Sin,—Herewith an anecdote from Burmese literatare. I 
have an idea that the same kind of story has been told of 
some one else, but cannot recollect where. Perhaps some of 
your readers may know. 

“When Pingala (afterwards Devadatta) reigned in Bara- 
nasi, the most excellent lord (Gotama Buddha) was his son. 
As Raja Pingala was very gruff in his mode of addressing 
people, his subjects did not love him, and prayed for his 
speedy removal. 

“When Pingala died, and the future Buddha had ascended 
the throne, he observed one of the doorkeepers weeping. On 
asking why he wept, the man replied: ‘Dear son, I do not 
weep because I loved your late father; but he used such bad 
language in this life, that I feel sure that if he does the 
same in hell King Yama will not be able to keep him, but 
let him go, and he will come back to this world. Thut is 
why I weep.’” (From the “ Maniratanapdn.”) 


R. F. Sr. Anprew Sr. Joux. 


3. A Burmese ANECDOTE. 


Dedham School, Essex, 
Feb, 16, 1892. 

Sirn,—* A Burmese Anecdote” quoted by Mr. R. F. St. 
A. St. John in the Academy of February 13, fornts part of 
the Mahapingala-jataka (Fausbéll i, vol. i. pp. 240-242), and 
was translated into English in the Folk Lore Journal by the 
writer of this note. 

It was not Pingala’s rough language, but his cruel deeds, 
that made his subjects rejoice at the accession of a new king. 
The porter, whose head had now some rest from his late 
master’s blacksmith-like fist, wept, because he feared that 
Hell’s warders and even Yama himself would get o taste of 
the departed king’s mighty blows upon their pates, and 
unable to endure them, would release him, and bring him 
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back to this life. Buddha comforts the porter by telling 
him that those who had gone to another world will not 
return in “the body ” to this world. 


R. Mores, 


4. Tae Beoixxtxes or Persian History. 


Atheneum Club, 8. W., 
Feb, 15, 1892. 

Srr,—The publication of another volume of the “ Records 
of the Past” is a welcome incident for those students who 
like to unravel the intricacies of early history, and have not 
the advantage of being able to read the Egyptian and 
Assyrian records in the original. Perhaps you will allow me 
to comment on some problems which have suggested them- 
selves in reading the inscriptions referring to Cyrus published 
in Prof. Sayce’s new. volume. 

Cyrus calls himself in his own inscriptions King of Ansan 
or Anzan, and the same title is given to him in the 
inscription of Nabonidus from Sippara. The name Ansan 
has given rise to a sharp polemic—Oppert, Winckler, and 
Noldeke denying, and Rawlinson, Sayce, Halévy, and others 
affirming, that it means simply Elum, which itself means 
The Highlands. It seems to me that the latter view is 
established beyond all doubt, and Prof. Sayce’s arguments 
are conclusive. Among them is a quotation from a lexical 
tublet, published in the second volume of The Inscriptions of 
Western Asia (xlvii. 18), in which Ansan is distinctly given 
as the equivalent of Elam. 

That Cyrus should style himself King of Elam was a 
startling revelation to some people, and yet it was not so 
strange after all. The Elamites! or “ mountaineers” styled 
themselves, as we learn from the second column jn the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, Hapirdi. This was converted by 
the Greeks into "AudpSo: or MapSou, just as they converted 
the Persian Bardhiya and the Babylonian Burziya into 


* The Semites so called them, whence their Greek name of Elymeans, 
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Suépdus or Mépbis, both names meaning simply the Mard or 
Bard. The native name of the Elamites, therefore, was the 
Bards or Mards (see Halévy, Babylonian Record, iv. 76). 

Now, Ctesias, among his many blundering statements, 
distinctly calls Cyrus the son of a Mardian robber; and 
Herodotus and others had already told us that he called his 
eldest son Mépfis or the Mard, while he repeatedly tells us 
that Susa was the capital of the Achaemenian kings. There 
were ample reasons, therefore, for suspecting a close con- 
nexion between Cyrus and Elam. 

The fact that he should call himself King of Ansan was, 
nevertheless, remarkable. That he and his people were 
Persians there can be no doubt whatever; and Darius, who 
claims to descend from the same stock, styles himself 
distinctly an Aryan and a Persian, On the other hand, the 
Elamites or Mards were neither Persians nor Aryans. Their 
language and their race were not even Indo-European. It 
follows that Elam must at some date have been conquered by 
the Persians, whose king then took the name of King of 
Ansan or Elam. This seems clear. When, then, did this 
conquest take place? Cyrus in his cylinder inseription calls 
himself the son of Cambyses the great king, the king of the 
city of Ansan; the grandson of Cyrus the great king, king 
of the city of Ansan; and grandson of Tsaispis the great 
king, king of the city of Ansan (see his Cylinder Inserip- 
tions, l. 21). 

This inscription seems to establish two facta: first, the 
trustworthiness of the descent of Cyrus and Darius as given 
by Herodotus, with which it completely agrees; and the 
worthlessness of the statements of Ctesias on the same 
subject, when he calls Cyrus the son of Athndates, a Mardian 
brigand, and Argosti, a gout-herd. In the second place, it 
points to the fact that the Persian conquest of Ansan or Elam 
took place at least as early as the time of Tsaispis, or Teispes, 
as Herodotus calls him; and it seems very probable that 
Tsaispis was the first Persian leader who occupied it. This 
was suggested by E. Meyer-in his Geschichte des Alterthums, 
and supported by an ingenious argument which does not 
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seem to have been noticed by English writers, although it 
throws an interesting light on the prophecies of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah, prophesying at the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakin, i.e. about 604 n.c., still recognizes kings of Elam 
(c. xxv., v.25). Prophesying again, at the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah, i.¢. about 596, he writes : 

“The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the prophet 
concerning Elam in the beginning of the reign of Zedekioh, 
king of Judah, saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Behold, 
I will break the bow of Elam, the chief of their might. And 
upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters of heaven, and will scatter them toward all those 
winds; and there shall be no nation whither the outcasts of 
Elam shall not come; and I will cause Elam to be dismayed 
before their enemies, and before them that seek their life; 
and I will bring evil upon them, even my fierce anger, saith 
the Lord; and I will send the sword after them, till I have 
consumed them ; and I will set my throne in Elam, and will 
destroy from thence king and princes, saith the Lord. But it 
shall come to pass in the latter days, that I will bring again 
the captivity of Elam, saith the Lord” (Jeremiah sxlix. 
34-39), 

A few years later, namely, in the twelfth year after 
Jehoinkin had been carried away, iz. in 586 n.c., we find 
Ezekiel writing: 

“The strong among the mighty shall speak to him out of 
the midst of hell with them that help him, they are gone 
down, they lie uncircumcised, slain by the sword. Asshuris 
there. . .j. There is Elam and oll her multitude round about 
her grave, all of them slain, fallen by the sword, which are 
gone down uncircumcised into the nether parts of the earth, 
which caused their terror in the land of the living ; yet they 
have borne their shame with them that go down to the pit. 
They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain with al] her 
multitude; her graves are round about him, all of them 
uncircumcised, slain by the sword; though their terror was 
caused in the land of the living, yet have they borne their 
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shame with them that go down to the pit; he is put in the 
midst of them that be slain” (Jeremiah xxxii. 24, 25). 

These passages have been understood to refer to the 
campaigns of Assurbanipal against Elam; but this is im- 
possible, Assurbanipal had then been dead some time. His 
reign extended from 668 to 626; nor did he destroy the 
kingdom as is implied in the prophecies. They evidently, as 
Meyer urges, contemplated the annihilation of the nation, 
which only followed on its conquest by the Persians ; and 
this probably took place about 596 B.o. 

Having approximately fixed the date of the conquest of 
Elam, the next point that suggests itself for inquiry is, 
whence did the invading Persians come? This question 
involves difficulties, and is perhaps fruitful of some sugges- 
tions which I will reserve for another letter. 


H, H. Howorrn. 


5. Tne Huxprep axnp Testu Psarm. 


Oriental MSS. Department, Brilish Museum, 
Feb. 14, 1892, 

Srr,—While reflecting on the date of Psalm ex. with 
the Hebrew text before me, it struck me that the psalm 
contains an serostic, and that the name embodied in it 
is no other than that of Simon, Hebrew rh. The & is 
the first letter in the word 2%, which begins the oracle 
in v. 1; and the headings of the next three verses— 
viz. MD, IY, y1t’]—complete the name wow. 

If this be so, the theory (lately advocated with so 
much foree by Prof. Cheyne in his Bampton Lectures) 
that Simon the Maccabee was the person originally 
addressed in Psalm ex. would appear to receive a striking 
confirmation from an entirely unexpected quarter. After 
the introductory phrase, “The oracle of Yahweh to my 
lord,” the psalmist, bearing the name of his lord vividly 
in mind, proceeds to weave that name, by means of an 
acrostic, into the divine oracle itself; and one almost 





hears the psalmist say, “The oracle of Yahweh to my 


lord, even to Simon: Sit thon on my right hand. .... ..” 

It would not be very difficult to make more or less 
plausible guesses as to the acrostic nature of the first 
letters of the remaining three verses, viz. the letters Dis, 
but, considering that competent critics look upon this part 
of the psalm as manifestly incomplete, the difficulty of 
finding a perfectly satisfactory solution for the D'S is at 
once explained. In fact, the break in the acrostie appears 
to confirm the theory that the latter half of the psalm 
is incomplete, and the theory of incompleteness may in 
its turn be held to confirm the acrostie theory. For, if 
the second part of the psalm wants a verse or two (more 
likely one than two), the acrostic must be imperfect also; 
and, as the theory of incompleteness and the acrostic 
theory have been proposed in perfect independence of one 
another, the fact of their mutual confirmation should appear 
to be of considerable importance, 

With regard to the theological question involved in 
this subject, it is perhaps best to quote the well-weighed 
words of Prof. Driver in his “Introduction” to the 
Literature of the Old Testament, in a note on p. 33, 
where he says that the cogency of our Lord’s well-known 
argument based on this psalm “is unimpaired, so long 
as it is recognized that the psalm is a Messianic one, 
and that the august language used in it of the Messiah 
is not compatible with the position of one who was a 
mere human son of David.” 

A very eminent Biblical critic, to whom I made a private 
communication on the acrostic, before muking it public, 
has drawn my attention to the faet that the idea of 
acrostie psalms in general had occurred to Bickel] (see 
his Conspectua rei Syrorum Literariae, p- 20), and also to 
the late much lamented Lagarde (see Academy, January 
1, 1872). It will probably be worth while, on a future 
occasion, to review the observations made by these great 
scholars, and to make further investigations into the subject, 


G. Marcontovrs, 
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6—Ytan Cawane on Hroven Tusanc ? 
The name of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and trans- 

lator is spelt in English in the following ways (among 

others) :-— | 


1. M. Stanislas Julien. ..... . Hiouen Thsang. 


2. Mr. Mayers! ......... - Huan Chwang. 
O. Mir. Wylie... 6 wee ee ee Yuén Chwang. 
4. Mr. Beal... . 2.05 . - - Hinen Tsiang. 
6. Prof. Legge? ..... 2.55. Hsiian Chwaug. 
6. Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio” ..... Hhiien Kwan. 


Sir Thomas Wade has been kind enough to explain this 
diversity in the following note :— 


“The pilgrim’s family name was fif, now pronounced chi‘én, 
but more anciently ci‘in. His ‘style’ (official or honorary 
title) appears to have been both writen $1 and 7¢2. In 
modern Pekinese these would read in my transliteration 
(which is that here adopted by Dr. Legge)— 

1 hstian chuang. 

2 yiion chuang. 

The French still write for these two characters— 

1 hiowen thsang, 

2 youan theang, 
following the orthography of the Romish Missionaries, 
Premare and others, which was the one adapted to English 
usage by Dr. Morrison. I doubt, pace Dr. Edkins, that 
we are quite sure of the contemporary pronunciation, and 
should prefer, therefore, myself, to adhere to the French 
Hiouen, seeing that this has received the sanctification of 
Julien’s well-known translation of the pilgrim’s travels.” 


1 Reader's Manual, p. 200, Pe 
? Fu.Hien, p. 83, ete, 
? Catalogue, p. 495. 
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It is quite clear from the above that in the Chinese 
pronunciation of the first part of the name there is now 
nothing epproaching to an English H. And of course 
Julien never intended to represent that sound by his trans- 
literation. Initial H being practically silent in French, 
his Hiouen is really equal to Iouen, that is, to what would 
be expressed by Yuan in the scientific system of translitera- 
tion now being adopted for all Oriental languages. But 
the vowel following the initial letter is like the German ii, 
or the French u, so that Fiian would, for Indianists, 
express the right pronunciation of this form of the word. 
It is particularly encouraging to the important cause of a 
generally intelligible system of transliteration to find that 
this is precisely the spelling adopted by Sir Thomas Wade. 

This is, however, only one of two apparently equally 
correct Chinese forms of writing the first half of the name. 
The initial sound in the other form of the word is unknown 
in India and England, Sir Thomas Wade was kind enough 
to pronounce it for me; and it seems to be nearly the 
German ch (the palatal, not the guttural,—as in Madchen) 
or the Spanish x, only more sibilant. It is really first 
cousin to the Y sound of the other form, being pronounced 
by a very similar position of the mouth and tongue. If it 
were represented by the symbol HS (though there is neither 
a simple h sound nor a simple s sound in it), then a lazy, 
careless, easy-going HS would tend to fade away into a Y. 

The latter half of the name is quite simple for Indianists, 
Using ¢ for our English ch and y for our English ng (a 
or ti or m), it would be simply cwitn. 

Part of the confusion has arisen from the fact that some 
authors have taken oné, and some the other, of the two 
Chinese forms of the name. The first four of the trans- 
literations given above are based on Sir Thomas Wade's 
No. 2, the other two on his No. 1. All, except only that 
of Mr. Beal, appear to be in harmony with different complete 
systems of representing Chinese characters in English letters, 
eael€ of which is eapable of defence. The French, not havin g 
the sOynd of our English CH, for instance, haye endeavoured 
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to reproduce it by TS. This may no longer be used even by 
French scholars; but in Julien’s time reasons could be ad- 
duced in support of it. 

It appears, therefore, that the apparently quite contradic- 
tory, and in some part unpronounceable, transliterations 
of this name, so interesting to students of Indian history, 
are capable of a complete and satisfactory explanation, and 
that the name, or rather title, is now in Pekinese—whatever 
it may have been elsewhere and in the pilgrim’s time— 
Ytanw Cuwane. 


T. W. Rays Davins, 


7. Tse Powmeto, 


37, Harrington Road, South Kensington, 
March 22, 1892. 


Dear Str,—Can any member of your Society throw any 
light on the origin of the word ‘Pummelo’? Its immediate 
parent is ‘Pompelmoes,’ by corruption into Pummelnoes or 
nose! and then making it singular—pummelo, But what 
of Pompelmoes? It is some Malay or Dutch name given 
to the large variety of ‘Citrus decumana.’ I understand 
that in the Mauritius, or some adjacent island, there is 
& cape called ‘Pompelmoes’ point—where the Pumelo is 
largely grown; but whether the fruit received its name 
from the cape, or the cape from this kind of fruit grown 
there, is not clear. 

Then there are the Indian ‘Singtiiri’ and Kamil 
oranges. Rumphius, 200 years ago, said there were oranges 
in China called Séng Kam and Bit Kam, These words 
appear to have something to do with Sung and Kam of the 
former. Perhaps some member of your Society may be able 
to throw some light on these points.— Yours faithfully, 


G. Bonavia. 
i0.A.g. 1602. 24 
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“4 8. Tar Kassavacas. | ee 
x Hampstead, March 21,1802. 


Dear Proressor,—In the last number of the “Journal” 
i. I had occasion to notice the fact of the sudden introduction _ 
p> of Burmese into the Pali text of the Kammavacas. Since 
writing that article I have had the opportunity of studying 
% a MS. in which whole sentences in Burmese follow the Pali 
&. (not, of course, in the way of Nissaya, that is common 
Dy enough). | : 
Being on paper made from the bark of the mulberry and = 
opening both ways, this MS. has, at first sight, all the appear-— 
ance of an ordinary Shan book, but in reality it consists of a 
___ Gollection of Kammavacis in Pali and of Instructions to 
___ the Shin (Samayera) and Pyin Shin (Upasampanno) in 
a Burmese, together with a few final directions in Shan. 





. The order of the Kammavacas differing from that of the 
’ x other MSS., it may be well to mention it:— _ 
A 1. Upasampada. - 
F 2. Satnghadisesa (Suddhantaparivasa, chiratta, abbhana) 
a beginning: | 
i Abata puttarakkhito bhikkhu . . . 
a 4. Kathinadussatn. . 
i 4, Ticivarena avippavasa. 
a 5, Uposatha. : 
a : 
’ Mr. St. John has kindly pointed out to me that, the 
Burmese which I transliterated sunkrimvrat (p. 78) is thon “ 
a gyane yt, ie. tikkhattuta vattabbo.—Yours truly, : 


Herserr Barnes, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(January, February, March, 1892.) 





I. Gewyerar Meetixes or tHe Royan Astaire Sooiery. 
15th Mareh, 1892.—Sir Frepertoxk Gotpsmr, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 
The election since the last general meeting of the following | 
gentlemen as members of the Society was announced :— 


Members elected since May, 1891. 


1 Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
2 Mr. Hira Lal. 
3 Mr. Edward T. Sturdy. 
4 The Hon. P. Rima Nathan. 
5 Dr. Hirsehfeld. 
6 Mr. Hugh Nevill. 
7 Dr. Grigsby. 
8 Dr. Mann. 
9 Mr. Frederick Jameson. 
10 Mr, 0. E. Biddulph. 
11 Mr. B, A. Evetts. 
12 Rev. J. N. Cushing. 
13 Mr. A. Constable. 
‘14 Mr. F. Sessions. 
15 Mr. Nijrallah Shah, 
16 Mr, A. A. Bevan. 
17 Mr. Consul Devey. 
18 Mr. Ralph Slazenger. 
19 Rev. B. Mitford Morton. 
20 Mr. St. Andrew St. John. 
21 Dr. J. Diaz de Leon. 
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The gift to the Society of a sat of Oriental carpets for the 
three rooms of its Library from the Maharaja of Bhaunagar 
was announced by the Secretary. He pointed out how 
thoroughly in accord with the best traditions of the Indian 
courts was such a gift from an enlightened prince to a 
Society of scholars, and how interesting a proof it was 
of the fact that the educated natives of India wore begin- 
ning to realize the value to themselves and to their country 
of the work done by European scholars to interpret the 
East to the West, and more especially to make the English 
people acquainted with the great merits and real importance 
of Indian literature and thought. The Society passed a 
unanimous vote of thanks for this generous and beautiful 
gift, and elected the Maharaja a life non-resident member 
of the Society. 

Surgeon-General H. W. Betuew read a paper ‘On 
the Survival of Greek Words in Pukhto or the Language 
of the Afghans,’ The lecturer, referring to his * Inquiry 
into the Ethnography of Afghanistan,’ published Inst 
year, and to the identification of certain Afghan tribes 
therein described as being of Greek descent, proceeded 
to illustrate the presence of Greek words in the Pukhto 
language by a number of examples in which the Pukhto 
word varied but very slightly from its Greck original. 
These examples were followed by others in which the 
departure of the Pukhto word from the original Greek 
form was more or less considerable, but still not so great 
as to prevent easy recognition. Besides the Greek words 
in Pukhto several instances were mentioned in illustration 
of grammatical forms peculiar to Pukhto, and referable 
only to the Greek as the source of their origin. The 
lecturer, after describing the way in which he came to 
discover these Greek elements in Pukhto, expressed his 
opinion that a nore thorough investigation of the subject 
would prove conclusively that the language spoken by the 
Pukhtiin, Pathan, or Afghan people—and more especially 
in the country of the Suleiman range, which, as Arrian 
asserts, was settled by Alexander the Great with people 
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of his own in place of the Indians he had conquered in 
it—was no other than a degraded dinlect of the Greek 
formerly spoken during several centuries as the colloquial 
tongue of that region by the Greek conquerors and their 
successors, who colonized and hellenized the country by 
a wholesale transplantation of tribes—such as the Syrian, 
Lydian, Kilikian, Bithynian, Mysian, Pamphilian, Ionian, 
and others—from Asia Minor to this eastern frontier of 
the Greek Empire in Asia founded by Alexander the 
Great, This view is supported by the fact that the 
descendants or posterity of these several tribes are now 
found in Afghanistan by the identical names of Sir, 
Lidi, Ghilji or Khilichi, Batani, Miisazi, Farmuli or 
Parmuli, Yiinus, Yani, or Ya respectively, and others 
from the same western region. Taking this view of the 
Pukhto Isnguage, the lecturer said that it threw a new 
light upon the past history of this part of Asia, and 
cleared up many obscure points relating to the rise and 
progress of the Parthian sovereignty, and to the history 
of the long succession of dynasties that had flourished 
in this part of Asia subsequent to the commencement of 
the Mohammedan era. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thornton, General 
Maclagan, Prof. Bendall, and Mr, Lyon took part. 


Il. Convexts or Forrics Onrentan Jovrsats. 


1. Jovnwan AstaTiave. 

Vol. xviii. No. 8. Nov. Dec. 1891 (received Feb. 1892). 

Rubens Duval. Histoire politique, religieuse et littéraire 
d’Edesse jusqu’d la premiére croisade (Suite). 

CO. de Hurlez. Vajracchedika (Prajiiiparamita). Traduite 
du texte sanscrit avec comparaison des versions chinoise 
et mandchoue. 

J. Halévy. La correspondance d’'Aménophis III. et 
d’Aménophis IV. (Suite). 
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1 ~ Vol. xix. No. 1. Jen. Feb, 1892 (received March 1892). | 


Rubens Duval. Histoire politique, religieuse et littéraire 
i d’Edesse jusqu’a Ia premiare croisade (Fin). 
Clermont-Ganneau. L'épigraphie et les antiquites semi- 


Tt tiques en 189]. 
é 2. Wieser Zerrscumer rife pre Kuxpe pes Moncextanpes, 
. a. Band v, Heft 4, 1891 (received Jan. 1892). 

a G. Bickell. Kritische Bearbeitung der Proverbien 
(Schluss). 

- H. H. Dhruva. Notes on two Chaulukya Copper Plates 


toa. in the Baroda Collections, 
“an G. Bibler. A further Note on the Mingai or Bower MS. 
ag J. Karabacek. Julius Euting’s Sinsitische Inschriften. 
| Franz Kubnert. Die Partikel dé Si in Lao-tsi’s Tad-tek- 
king. 
ae Band vi. Heft 1, 1892 (received Feb. 1892). 
' Ernst Leumann. Die Legende von Citta und Sambhiita 
(Fortsetzung), 
i P. Jensen. Elamitische Eigennamen., 
“¥ F. Miller. Die Pahlawi-Inschriften von Hadziabad. 
v F. Miiller. Bemerkungen zum Padlavi-Pazand Glossary 
an ¥. Hoshangji-Hang. 
e. G. Bickell. Die Strophik des Ecclesiastions, 
it a J. Goldziher. Der Chatib bis den alten Arabern. 


y IH. Osrrvary Norices. 

‘a ALP. A. Dé Lagarde.—The sudden death of this eminent 
“wi scholar, which the Atheneum announced on Jan. 2, makes  _ 
2 a great gap in many branches of learning. Lagarde, like 
a Ewald, his predecessor in the Semitic Chair at Gottingen, 


ie was a most active worker in a variety of subjects and 
a languages, Hoe studied theology, Oriental lanen; ges, and 
: philosophy at the universities of Berlin and Halle; became 
5 a privatim docens in the latter university in 1851, and later 
4 
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professor in various gymnasiums, until he succeeded Ewald 
in 1869. He edited in 1854 the Syriac “ Didascalia 
Apostolorum,” and followed this up with other Syriac texts 
collected in the British Museum and at Paris. In 1877 he 
engaged in Armenian investigations; in 1883 he took in 
hand Persian studies, in which year he also published 
“ Aegyptiaca,” relating to Coptic studies. Most of his 
publications are connected with the Bible, such as the 
edition of the Aramaic translation (the so-called Targum) 
of the Prophets according to Codex Reuchlinus, preserved 
in the library of Carlsruhe; the Hagiographa Chaldaica ; 
the Arabic translation of the Gospels; the Syriac translation 
of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament; the Ooptic trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch ; and a part of the Lucian text of 
the Septuagint, which he was fortunate enough to recon- 
struct from MSS. for nearly half of the Old Testament. 
Minor articles, mostly on Semitic philology, are to be 
found in his books entitled “Symmicta” and “ Mittheil- 
ungen,” as well as in contributions to the volumes issued 
by the University of Gottingen. How far the Lucian text 
is ready we shall soon know; thanks to his minute method 
of working there can be no doubt that some one will be able 
to carry his notes through the press, One of the deceased's 
last works was the collation of the “ Evangelium Hieroso- 
limitanum,” edited by Count Miniscalchi Eriazo from the 
unique Vatican MS., but not to the satisfaction of the 
deceased. Lagarde, like Ewald, meddled with politics, 
which he expressed in his “ Deutsche Schriften” and other 
monographs. He belonged to the Prussian Conservative 
party. In anti-Semitic prejudice Lagurde far exceeded 
Ewald; and he unfortunately displayed a lack of generosity 
towards fellow workers who had the misfortune to be of 
another opinion than himself. Indeed, he did not recognize 
any one as his equal, far less as his superior. He attacked 
even those who had been long dead—for instance, the late 
Dr. Zang, who was certainly a superior Rabbinical scholar 
to Lagarde; strangely enough, he laughs at him for having 
in o translation of one of Judah Halevi’s liturgies the 
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following sentence, “The plowers plowed upon my back,” 
not observing, although a professor of Hebrew, that Judah 
Halevi was using the words of Psalm oxxix. 3. He was 
agreeable and jovial in society, but he showed himself bitter 
aud irritable towards most of his fellow workers. 
From the Atheneum, A. Neupaver. 
Jan. 9, 1892, 


Sir George Campbell, K.0.8.1., D.C.L.—This is the last 
duty I could have wished to discharge, viz. to record the 
death of my dear life-long friend, Sir George Campbell, 
M.P. for Kircaldy Burghs, N.B. He was a member of 
this Society since 1875, but never took an active part in 
its meetings, though on many subjects connected with Asia 
generally, and with India specially, he was a competent 
authority. Born a Scotchman in 1824, he received his 
early education at St. Andrews and in Edinburgh. On 
receiving a nomination to the Bengal Presidency of the 
Indian Civil Service he passed two years at Haileybury 
College, where he was distinguished for-his mathematical 
and legal attainments rather than for Oriental scholarship, 
In fact he never claimed to be a scholar in the broad sense 
of that word, but he was an able administrator of Asiatic 
Provinces, and a close observer of Asiatic habits and customs, 
He filled successively the posts of Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province of Oudh, Member of the High Court of 
Judicature of Calcutta, and Lieut.-Governor of the Province 
of Bengal. Throughout his whole career he evidenced 
talents of the highest order, and an unrivalled grasp of 
difficult administrative problems. As far back as 1852 he 
published his two volumes “ Modern India,” and “India 
as it should be,” which left their mark on the administration 
of the next twenty years. 

On his return to England in 1875 he received the honour 
of Knight Commander of the Star of India, and of D.O.L. 
from the University of Oxford. He was returned in the 
same year to Parliament as member for the Kirealdy Burghs, 
and occupied that seat to the day of his death with every 


prospect of re-election, and he was indefatigable in the 
discharge of his duties in the House of Commons. 

He visited the United States, and published a volume 
“White and Black in the U.S.” He visited the Danubian 
Provinces and published a volume “ Handy Book of the 
Eastern Question.” He visited Egypt repeatedly, and he 
also published a book, the “ British Empire,” with special 
reference to India and the Colonies. All his writings 
evidence careful inquiry and a far-seeing intelligence. 

He was a Liberal in politics, and followed Mr. Gladstone, 
but his views with regard to Ireland were formed from a 
careful local investigation on the spot, and were placed 
before the public in his volume on “Ireland” several years 
before Mr, Gladstone developed any portion of his Irish 
Policy. 

In India as in Ireland he was a champion of the interests 
of the hereditary occupying tenant of the soil as against 
the alien absentee landlord. 

A student of anthropology he made one Insting con- 
tribution to the science. In considering the ethnical 
relations of the Non-Aryan race of Southern India, he 
came to the conviction, no doubt indicated previously by 
earlier authors, that in the Vindya range there existed 
certain races, who were neither Aryan nor Dravidian: he 
struck out the name of “Kolarian” in 1866, and that term 
13 now accepted. 

He was esteemed and loved by all who knew him. A 
friendship of fifty years enables the writer of this notice 
to testify to this fact. If he attained every post and honour 
which were attainable, it is because he was most worthy 
of them; and the opinion is deliberately expressed that of 
all the members of the Indian Civil Service since 1840 up 
the date of the change of system in 1856 he and Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., occupy the highest rank for administrative 
ability and knowledge of India, 

Feb, 24, 1892. R. N. C. 
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IV. Nores awp News. 


Harsha Carita—Mr, Thomas, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is preparing, in colloboration with Prof. Cowell, 
a translation of this work, which will be published, when 
completed, by the Royal Asiatic Society’s Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund. 

Mr. We OW. Rockhill, one of the results of whose last 
journey to Tibet was the excellent series of articles in our 
“Journal” of last year, has agam started on a tour of 
exploration in that country, beginning with the Kokonor 
district. 

Chinese Caricatures.—Dr, Griffith John’s researches into 
the causes at the bottom of the recent anti-Foreign riota 
in the valley of the Yangtaze have resulted, writes the 
Mercury, in the publication of one of the most remarkable 
books ever printed in China. Woe refer to the volume just 
issued at Hankow, entitled “The cause of the Riots in the 
Yangtsze Valley: a complete Picture Gallery,” which has 
been sent to us for review. The book is printed upon 
Chinese paper and bound in native style; it consists of 
thirty-two coloured facsimiles of the most revolting pictorial 
products of the anti-Foreign party in Hunan. No attempt 
is made by the printers to gloss over the shocking prossness 
of these abominable cartoons, either in the illustrations 
themselves or in the letterpress which explains the Chinese 
text around the border of each, A more abominable 
collection it has never been the lot of any printer to 
publish ; but, undoubtedly, Dr. John and his colleagues have 
done well to bring before the foreign world a knowledge, 
such as these pictures inculcate, of the foul Weapons which 
the reactionary party in China, headed by the gentry and 
literati of Hunan, use to stir up the evil passions of tha 
ignorant masses to stem back the tide from the West which 
threatens to sweep them away. This class of literature, 
as Dr, John has already demonstrated, is chief ¥ produced 
in Hunan, and nowhere in such variety or quantity. as 
Changsha, the capital of the province, 
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The New Asoka Inscription —Mr. Lewis Rice, M.R.A.5., 
Director of Archaeology in Mysore, who recently under- 
took a survey of the Chitaldroog District, reports a most 
important discovery of edicts of Asoka inscribed on immense 
boulders in the same ancient characters, and the same Pali 
language, as have been already met with in the case of 
similar records discovered in Northern India. None of 
these edicts have hitherto been found south of Guzerat and 
Ganjam, and hence the importance of the present discovery. 
It is known that after the third Buddhist Council held in 
the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign, missionaries were 
sent to Banavasi and Mahisa-mandala, which latter, from 
its connexion and name, may be identified with Mysore. 
The principal inscription now found consists of thirteen 
lines, covering a space of 154 feet by 114 feet. The words 
derinam and piye can be read at the end of the first and 
eighth lines, and Jamu-dipa towards the end of the third 
line. No further particulars have yet been received. 

Java—The Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences has 
brought out an elaborate work on the antiquities of Java 
by Mr. Yzerman, chief engineer, with an atlas of plates. 
The Society has done good work in the past in preserving 
these antiquities from European business enterprise and 
from native love of destruction. 

The Straits Settlements —General Sir Charles Warren, 
K.0.B., has been elected president of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Van Distriet.—About eighteen months ago two 
French gentlemen, Messrs, G. Pisson and A. Develay, 
made a journey “en Asie Antéricure” on behalf of the 
Ministries of Education, Commerce, and Agriculture of 
the Republican Government. An aceount of this journey 
has recently appeared in French, of which the following 
is a short abstract. 

From the Black Sea coast they followed the usual high 
road between Trebizond and Erzeroum, along which passes 
so much merchandize, camel-borne, for Tabreez and Teheran, 
and even farther East; a detailed description of this stage 
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may be found in Mrs. Bishop's most recent book of travel. _ 
At Erzeroum they branched southwards, and, after crossing 
the steep and lofty Palandoken mountain, passed into the 
regions inhabited by Armenians and Kurds ; the former 
are mostly agricultural, and live in the open plain, whilst 
the villages of their neighbours generally skirt the sur- 
rounding mountains, which afford rich pasturage for their 
numerous flocks and herds, After calling in at Khanous, 
a little Mussulman town picturesquely situated in the bosom 
of a deep sheer basalt cutting, the bed of a mountain brook, 
they visited the world-old Armenian Monastery, Sourp 
Garabed (St. John’s), or Changeli-Kilisseh (Church of 
Chimes), built in the days of St, Gregory the Illuminator. 
M. Pisson, having sustained an injury on the road near 
here, had to remain several weeks in, the Monastery, whilst 
his friend, anxious to make the best use of his time, rounded 
the north coast of Lake Van, and, having visited the 
chief place of the district, crossed into Persia to Tabreez, 
passing the border in two places in mid-winter by little- 
known mountain bridle-paths, Having rejoined’ his com- 
punion at Bitlis, they then proceeded by the track presenting 
fewest obstacles among the mountain valleys, viz. through 
Sert and Jezireh to Mosul. During a few days’ sojourn in 
what was probably once an environ of Nineveh, they viewed 
the Koyunjik mound and the remains of Assyria's capital ; 
their road now led through Arbela, scene of Alexander's 
victory over Darius; here all the villages are built on 
artificial mounds, testifying to the ancient populousness of 
the country, and two broad rivers haye to be crossed by the 
kellek, or inflated sheepskin raft. The Lesser Zab was also 
crossed a little later at Altun Keupri (Golden-Bridge), a 
small borough on an islet of conglomerate in mid-riyer; 
and next the not inconsiderable town of Kerkuk pleased 
our travellers by its bright and well-to-do aspect and wide 
gardens of tropical produce. 

Here the road forward was certainly considered unsafe, 
83 an escort of thirty gendarmes was furnished for safe 
conduct to Suleimanich; and fanaticism is the order of the 
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day in this region. A sheikh of the Hamavend Arab tribe, 
however, gave the protection of his company for a space, 
and Suleimanieh, the last considerable town in Turkey, was 
duly reached ; it contains 5000 houses, all of one storey 
only, and there are but twenty families of Christians. 

Just before the Persian frontier, the French party passed 
the village Tavileh, and hereafter serious difficulties of more 
kinds than one had to be overcome; a horse perished, the 
tracks were very bad and difficult to follow, and the Kurds 
proved overreaching and untrustworthy. 

The Avroman Mountain here ia of quite a different 
character from the mountains of Armenia, where large 
plateaux occur frequently. The hills are much rockier and 
wilder, and an ascent of 4500 feet has to be made in one 
place. Thus, with much scrambling up and down, Hajish, 
a village shut in by peaked mountains and huge masses of 
grey rock, was reached. And after ascending the valley of 
the Gaveh-Rud some way, and passing the villages Ruar and 
Tefen, and having had to put up with short rations, Sibna, 
or Sennch, a Kurdish town of 35,000 inhabitants, afforded 
a short rest to the exhausted Frenchmen. 

There is little to chronicle respecting Sihna, except that 
it has grown from the condition of a big village to its 
present dimensions within the last fifteen years. The 
horses are reckoned fine animals, and the best quality of 
Kurdish rugs are woven here. There are also two mosques 
which contain “chambers of refuge” for criminals flying 
from justice, 

Upon leaving Sihna, a visit was made to the districts of 
Guerrous and Karaghan, following or touching the bed of 
some tributaries of the Rivers Kizil-Uzun (lower the Sefid 
Rud) and Abhar-Chi, which empties into the salt marsh to 
the south of Teheran. M. Develay also “rode Chappar” 
from Sihna to Teheran in seven days by the highway 
through Hamadan. 

After some months in the Persian metropolis, the home- 
ward route of the “Mission Scientifique” lay through 
Resht and Baku and across the Caucasus. 
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Religions in India.—The various religions of the population 
of India have been returned in the Inst census as follows 
(so far as ascertainable) :— 

Hindoos, Brahmos, ete.. . . . . 207,654,437 
Mussulmans .. . . 6 « « « « 57,365,214 
Christigns cc) we rane eS Vokes 2,204,191 
CME ie A Se as GUE Slee se 1,416,109 
PAkhe see viooy Hes aieus kT 1,907,836 
Pi a Ee ac aa | 7,131,057 


Bene Meee AUS ee 17,180 
RR ae ss ids ae a er 89,887 
Porout tribes i «ie woe ob kes 9,302,083 
Minor forms of Belief — Theists, 

Agnostics, Atheists, ete. . . . 289 
ot retard! (8 4. 38,763 


Total, . . . 287,207,046 


Brahmos 3401, of whom 3338 are in Bengal, Aryas (sic) 
39,948, chiefly in N.W.P. and Punjab, 

An Indian Fokir’s Horrible Performances—An account 
of the performances of the Indian fakir Soliman ben Aissa 
is given by the Vienna correspondent of the Lancet. The 
exhibition has very properly been forbidden in public 
places in Vienna, but a series of private entertainments 
has been arranged. An aristocratic audience was present 
at the first of these. The Fakir commenced his performances 
by inhaling the fumes of burnt powder prepared from 
extracts of snake and scorpion poisons, and by certain 
quick movements of the head he produced foaming at 
the mouth. After these preliminaries needles and other 
sharp instruments were thrust through various parts of 
his body, including a stiletto a foot long and half an 
inch broad, which was thrust through his tongue. Another 
feat which is said to have caused great sensation consisted 
in pulling forward the eyeball and presenting it outside 
the orbit to the view of the audience between two fingers. 
He was “invulnerable” also to the heat produced by a 


flaming torch held for a minute and a half against the 
under surface of his forearm. Chewing gluss and playing 
with poisonous snakes were among his other tricks. The 
Lancet recalls the experiments of the celebrated “ Fire 
King,” who many years ago created a sensation in London 
by advertising his power to drink prussic acid without 
injury to himself, The history of his exposure, sudden 
downfall, and subsequent malignant challenge to Mr. 
Wakley to fight a duel, form one of the most interesting 
and humorous chapters in the older volumes of the Lancet. 
The Lancet deprecates medical men lending their countenance 
in any degree to such dismal spectacles. Medical science 
has nobler purposes to fulfil and higher motives to guide 
it than the gratification, under the seeming sanction of 
science, of the mogpid curiosity of certain classes. 

Rulers of Indif{—We would venture to eall the special 
attention of ounf dian readers to the very excellent series 
of manuals on J} great rulers of India, both native and 
English, now Ugg brought out at Oxford under the 
editorship of S: qv. W. Hunter. Written in a very 
interesting manr qugand having the charm of the personal 
interest attachir the treatment of history from the 
‘great man’ po of view, they throw many sidelights 
on the history o jee development of institutions and of 
thought in that [gat contiment, and they cannot fail to 
promote that 7 j™al knowledge on which a genuine 

residents of all classes in India must 


sympathy betw). 
depend, and «fh all true scholarship does so much to 




















promote, 7 

Buddhist [Paintings—A most interesting collection of 
Chinese picfures has been given by M. Rubens Duval to 
the Muse of Religions at Paris, better known as the 


Musée Guimet, from the name of its founder, who has now 
given if to the French nation. This collection was made 
by the great traveller Klaproth, who has written short 
explanatory notices on the back of each piece. It includes 
a est of miniatures, probably of the last contury, painted 
with exquisite delicacy on leaves of the sacred fig-tree, in 
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the shadow of which the Buddha is related to have passed 
the great mental struggle which ended in his Buddhahood. 
They represent the twenty lo-hans, that is, Arhats, or 
masters of the true doctrine: such miniatures, painted on 
leaves of the Bo-tree, are not infrequent in China, but good 
specimens are rare in Europe, and there are none in our 
Library. 

Karakorum Inscription.—Dr. George Huth, privat-docent 
at the Berlin University, has published a short monograph 
on this interesting inscription. He proves quite clearly 
that it must be the record of a language that contained 
suffixes, prefixes, and changes in the middle of roots. He 
draws the conclusion that the language cannot be Uraltaic, 
and is most probably the ancestor of the various Yenissei 
languages treated of by Klaproth and ytrén. As, how- 
ever, the Chinese inscription on the sam# tone dates from 
about 732 a.p., and we have no | these languages 
till many centuries after that time, this oly a first step 
towards decipherment, and the author es not in fact’ 
propose as yet a translation of any word, an identification 
of any letter. 

Epigraphia Indica.—We have just red. in February, 
1892, the new part of this valuable se. It has printed 
on the title page “Issued October, 14 so the mode of 


+ t contains some 
short Jain inscriptions by Prof. Biih wo short papers 
by Dr. Hultzsch, and an elaborate and ™ tant article by 
Professor Jacobi on the computation Of \ 6, in Hindu 
inscriptions, with supplementary astronomica 

Etruscan.—With reference to the AnnOUNnee ont in our 
last number, p. 167, we have now to add that Prof. Krall 
has now communicated to the Academy of Vienna the 
results of his examination of the inscribed ‘band on the 
mummy of a woman in the museum of Agram, which 
was brought from Egypt by Michael Baric in 1845 Hf. 
Brugsch in the winter of 1868-9 had already found on 
the mummy the end of a band (which afterwards proved 
to be 14 metres long) almost entirely covered with characters 










to him completely unintelligible. The director of the 
museum haying apprised Prof. Krall of the event, the 
band was brought to Vienna, and at length, after eleven 
months study, discovered by him to be the longest Etrusean 
inseription known to us, the longest hitherto known to exist 
being the Perugian cippus containing 125 words, The 
Etruscan mummy band contains 1200 words divided into 
some 200 lines, distributed in at least 12 columns after 
the fashion of writing on papyri. The material is un- 
doubtedly of ancient Egyptian manufacture, and the ink 
shows the same colour as that of the ordinary writing on 
mummies, According to the Etrascan scholars Biicheler, 
Deecke, and Pauli, there can be no doubt whatever about 
the authenticity of the text, so if this real relic of antiquity 
comes to be read, our knowledge of Etruscan will be assured. 
So far, Prof. Krall has presented to the academy an 
unpublished tentative reading, restoring the text and adding 
a list of all the words ocourring in it with additions and 
explanations by W. Deecke. Messrs. Edler have succeeded 
with great difficulty in making photographs of the text. 

The Present State of the Nestorian Tablet at Sigan.—This 
tablet, as is well known, stands outside the west gate of 
Si-gan, Shen-si, and enunciates the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. It was erected ap, 780-781, and is the only 
relic hitherto discovered in China of the Nestorian Christian 
Church. The stone is white, is of an ordinary grey 
colour and sonorous, responding with a bell-like sound on 
being struck sharply. It is supported on the back of a half- 
buried tortoise. The dimensions are: total height, 103 in. ; 
breadth, 37 in.; thickness, 114 in. It stands facing an old, 
half-ruined Buddhist temple on the south of the road, a 
mile and a half from the west gate, and half a mile from 
the suburb. Its surroundings are not interesting; the 
country is flat, well cultivated, and very fertile. The 
remains of a mud wall enclose it and hide it from the 
road, though, even were it visible, there is nothing by 
which a passer-by could distinguish it from the hundreds 
of other stones that are to be found in this district. 
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Buddhist Folk Lore.—Professor Fausbdll (Hon. Member 
R.A.S.) has completed the fifth volume of his great 
editio princeps of the Jatakas, bringing it down to No. 
537 (out of the total of 550). The volume is dedicated 
to Professor Rhys Davids and Dr. Morris. The remaining 
13 stories, the longest in the collection, will probably 
occupy three more volumes. One of them is the Bhiridatta, 
translated in our last issue by Mr. St. John. 

New Oriental Department, British Museum.—On the 
retirement, in January last, of Dr. Rieu, the well-known 
Persian scholar, from the Keepership of Oriental MSS, 


printed books and MSS., in both of which collections 
the Museum is very rich, This has now been done, and 
Professor Douglas (one of the members of our Council) 
has been appointed Keeper of the new department. 

Sanskrit name for Australia,.—Mr. ¥, Delmar Morgan, 
M-R.A.S., has published in brochure form 4 very interesting 
paper he read at the Geographical Congress of Berne 
on the ‘Early Discovery of Australia.’ He there proves 
that the coast line of Australia appears with full details 
on several early maps, much older than any literary 
record of the actual discovery having taken place. The 
first authenticated voyage to Australia is that of the 
yacht Duyfhen or Dove in 1606. But already in a map 
of the year 1521 (by La Salle) the ‘Terra Australis ’ 


(or Pali) Patila, meaning ‘the nether regions.’ 
the oldest and least perfect of these early maps of Australia, 
several of which Mr. Morgan gives in facsimile, Perhaps 
the name has some connection with Pélalieputta, the old 


name for Ceylon. Where did these old map-mak 


— : ers get 
their information from ? 
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VY. Nortces or Booxs. 


A Memorm on tHe Cozrricients or Noumsers. Betxe 
A CuHaprer IN THE Tueory or Noumsers. By 
BrasenpranatH Srat, M.A., Principal Berhampore 
College, Bengal. (Culcutta, Hare Press, 1891.) 


It is said that the German mathematician Kronecker, at 
a scientific gathering in Berlin, proposed the health of The 
Theory of Numbers, the only branch of mathematics, perhaps 
of human learning, as yet unsullied by a practical applica- 
tion. And from this point of view we may congratulate Mr. 
Brajendranath Seal, whose memoir deals with speculations 
remote indeed from every-day life. A perfect number is 
one which is equal to the sum of its division (¢.g. 6=3+-2+ 
1). The coefficient of a number is defined to be the ratio 
which any number bears to the sum of its division. Perfect 
numbers have been studied by Euclid, by Bachet, Fermat, 
and Euler, The mention of these names shows that the 
class of problems with which Mr. Brajendranath Seal deals 
has attracted the acutest of mathematical speculators. Mr. 
Seal’s memoir is concerned with the properties of these 
perfect numbers and attempts to find all numbers for which 
the coefficient (as above defined) is given. Many interesting 
theorems are proved by the way; for example, that no perfect 
number is divisible by only four prime numbers, and the 
paper abounds with examples worked out in detail. 

In the history of science it has always been the strong 
fastnesses, from which we are afterwards to survey the 
country, that have offered the stoutest resistance, until 
the walls which have defied force vanish before the wand 
of the magician. We cannot doubt that the spirit of Mr. 
Seal’s work is that by which we shall at last be able to 
understand the secrets of avmber pure and simple—secrets 
guessed at by the great Masters, such as Euclid, Fermat, 
and Gauss, bat, save for such guesses, almost entirely un- 
known to us now, 





J. Barruetemy Sr, Hinatre (Paris, 1891, privately 
printed). 

No more suitable author of an ‘ appreciation’ of the great 
scholar Eugéne Burnouf could be found than the veteran 
savant so long his personal friend, and a co-worker with 
him on several fields, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire. It 
is pleasant to find that M. St. Hilaire, who first made 
the acquaintance of Burnouf on leaving the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grand seventy years ago, should still have health and 
energy to publish these graceful and touching memorials. 
Not that they are new. They are a reprint from 
articles in the Journal des Savants published from time 
to time between 1852 (when Burnouf died) down to 1891, 
and have not been altered to fit the altered circumstances 
of the times. There being also neither index nor table 
of contents, the usefulness of the book as a work of reference 
is seriously hampered. But they are very interesting and 
inspiring reading, and give a very clear and pleasant 
picture of the devoted labours of the genial scholar in whose 
honour they have been composed; and they contain those 
personal facts of his history which must form the basis 
of a critical judgment of the great Burnouf. 

As to his greatness there can never be any question, 
but when M. St. Hilaire puts in the fore front of his 
panegyric an eulogium of the method that he followed, 
we feel compelled to distinguish, The result of his twenty 
years labours for instance in Buddhism lies before us in 
the two magnificent volumes, the ‘Introduction’ and the 
‘Lotus.’ It is agreed on all hands that these works 
introduced Buddhism to the West and remained 
quarter of a century the authorities on the whole subject, 
It is agreed on all hands that they give proofs not only 
of the rarest industry, but of the ripest and most balanced 
judgment, and also of a faculty that cannot be described 
as less than genius in feeling the way to a right conclusion 
out of insufficient and often contradictory data. But a 
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further question remains. There can be no doubt that 
had Burnouf devoted those years to editing and translating 
the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas he would have accom- 
plished the task, and accomplished it in a masterly way, 
within the time. Would not that method, rather than the 
one which he followed, have led sooner and more surely 
to the desired goal? Is it well to waste such priceless 
tools as the enthusiastic industry and critical insight of a 
Burnouf on weighing one against the other the statements 
of writers who lived many centuries after the events of 
which they speak, when materials contemporaneous or 
nearly so are, all the while, at hand? Is it the better 
method to read works in MS. and publish the results of 
such reading to the world (which has not the authority 
before it), or to publish the works themselves first, and 
then draw the conclusions which every sholar can test 
for himself? These are the kind of questions which 
would have to be settled in discussing the question of 
the best method to be followed by a pioneer in opening 
a new field of historical inquiry, of the best way (in the 
interests of science) in which a great scholar can use the 
abilities and the time at his command. 

It only remains to add that in a list of the unpublished 
works there is much that would seem, from our author's 
description, to be still of the greatest value. Cannot 
especially the ‘Examen de la langue du Lotus’ and the 
‘Comparaison des textes Pulis et Sanskrits,’ and the 
translation of the Khudda-sikkhi Dipant be published 
at once either in the ‘Journal Asiatique’ or elsewhere? 
It is perfectly trae that it isa kind of sacrilege to publish 
matter which a great author has deliberately put aside 
as not to be published. But there is no evidence whatever 
that these finished studies were withheld by their author 
for any other reason than want of opportunity or want 
of space. Those on the spot can judge. To those at a 
distance it seems cruel to keep concealed what is of value 
now, but will certainly in another generation have lost 
ite worth. 








A Cuaratocve or SANSERIT AND OTHER ‘Works tx THe 


Orrentan Section or THe Avyar Lrarary, compiled 


to December, 1891. (Adyar, Madras, 1891.) 


This catalogue of the collection at Adyar begun in 1886, 
and yearly increasing in value, has been put together under 
the supervision of H. S, Olcott, the President of the Theo- 
sophical Society. It shows seventy-eight printed works 
(some of several volumes) and sixty-two MSS. of Vedic 
literature. Among the latter may be especially mentioned 
a palm leaf MS. of Madhava’s commentary on the Yajur 
Veda (described ‘as very old MS., about 400 years old’) 
—a collection also on palm leaf and in the Telugu character, 
of fifteen treatises on phonetics many of which are unknown 
in Europe—a palm leaf MS, containing five works by the 
father of Rimanuja—and the Vaidika Jyotisha of Lagadha, 
The Itihasa and Purina books are twenty-three printed ones 
and sixty-eight MSS., among which we may notice an old 
copy on palm leaf in Telugu characters of the Utiara-khanda 
of the Padma Purana—a palm leaf MS. in Devanagari 
characters of the Bhargava Purana, treating of the lives 
of Vuishnava leaders among others of Ramanuja—and a 
similar MS. of the Badari Mahatmya. The law books are 
eighty-two printed and fifty-two MSS,, the philosophical 
books 135 printed and 13] MSS., of which the Nyayatat- 
paryaparisuddhi of Udayana and the Nyaya Kaustubha of 


and a few on music, Precious stones, ete., complete this 


part of the catalogue. There then follow Lists of 229. 


Buddhist, Jain, and Vaishnavite books (of which about forty 
ure Grantha or Teluga MSS.), of twenty Tantra MSS., and 
of 220 miscellaneous works (stories, poems, dramas, ete. ), 
of which about thirty are in MS,, and 121 Sanskrit 
grammars or lexicons, of which about seventy-five are 
manuscripts, 

The printing is not good, and the transliteration of Indian 
words is very inaccurate, and the column headed remarks 
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gives some curious details, ‘The original Kathasarit Sagara 
(sie) was a poetical compilation by Soma Deva, and published 
in Holland? And it is disappointing to find that of 
Buddhist works, in which the library was supposed to be 
rich, there are so few, among which are only two MSS. 
described respectively as ‘A Buddhist work’ (p. 189) and 
‘A Buddhist religious book, name unknown’ (p. 163). The 
Pali books seem to be kept in Ceylon, and the Chinese and 
Japanese, some 500 in number, are not yet catalogued. 
But we should not look a gift horse in the mouth, and will 
only express our hope that the library may rapidly increase 
and flourish. 


Aw Enoutsn-Sixnatese Dictionary, by Carnes Carter. 
(Colombo, Skeen.) 


This dictionary is a very great advance on previous 
works of the kind, from the well-known dictionary of 
Clough published sixty-eight years ago to the little pocket 
dictionary issued by the Wesleyan missionaries. It is 
in six parts, making a total of nearly 1100 octavo pages, 
and is very well and clearly printed—the English words 
in Clarendon, and the Sinhalese words in a bold and 
readable type. It is printed at the Government Press 
and at Government expense. We congratulate the ruling 
powers of the island on so enlightened a use of the public 
funds, and the veteran missionary on the successful accom- 
plishment of his tedious but most useful labours. What 
still remains an urgent want is a good Sinhalese-English 
Dictionary, that of Clough being altogether out of date. 
Such a work giving full quotations and references, and 
the history and derivation of each word,—precisely because 
it would be beyond the power of any single man to produce, 
—would be a noble gift from the English rulers of 
Ceylon to the loyal and intelligent people of that ancient 
home of learning and culture. 





Diz corresprenstiicuen Vorrrarcr per JupeN HIstoRiscH 
ENTWickeLT. Second edition, under the auspices of the 
“Zunz Stiftung,” by Dr. N. Brus. pp. 516. (T. 
Kauffmann, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1892.) 

It is exactly sixty years since the first edition of the 
above-mentioned work appeared and marked the crention 
of a study out of elements till then generally considered 
as unworthy of serious attention. How much the book has 
been appreciated by all interested in these researches is 
best inferred by the circumstance that it has been out of 
print for many years and only obtainable at a high price. 

The single branches of Rabbinical literature have, of 
course, been largely expanded by able students since Zunz's 
work was first published, and it would have been most 
deplorable if it had been otherwise. Yet this does not in 
the least diminish the value of the book, and the idea of 
a second edition is surely a most happy’ one, especially as 
this was done by so profound a scholar as Dr. N. Brall 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It is lamentable that the second 
editor died before his task was finished, and thus the 
scientific world was deprived of the supplement which he 
had commenced, and which was to contain a critical selection 
of the literature concerning the subject and a bibliography 
of the writings reviewed. It is to be hoped that the 
publisher will succeed in finding another scholar who, 
equipped with the material left by the deceased, will 
prove able to complete the supplement. 

Tt is also desirable that he should pay closer attention to 
the Jewish Arabic literature referring to the subject, The 
Jews in Arabian countries possessed not only Arabic trans- 
lations of the Bible, but used this language also for liturgical 
readings. There exist Arabic versions of the Haggidih for 
Passover, of the story of Matathias, which latter is to be 
found in most MSS. of the Yemen prayer book, several 
postic versions of the story of Hamah and her song, trans- 
lations of the Aramaic Targums, the Canticles, and others 
of the smaller Hagiographa, adaptations of portions of the 
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Midrash and entire Midrashic treatises, as the Nur al Zulun, 
of which MSS. are in London, Oxford, and Berlin. 

The finishing touch of the book was added after the death 
of Dr. Brill by Steinechneider, who also wrote the preface. 
It is regrettable to hear from such a competent authority 
that the number of writers interested in the subject 1s rather 
on the decline than on the increase, and this was one of the 
reasons why the new edition was undertaken. Let us hope 
that it will help to revive the enthusiasm for this branch 
of enquiry. 

As to the arrangement of the new edition, which con- 
siderably surpasses the first in size, it only contains 
alterations and corrections added by Zunz himself in his copy, 
and which are made recognizable both in text and footnotes 
by square breckets. Entirely new are the indices, which 
were worked out by a young scholar, Dr. A. Loewenthal, 
in Berlin, and o concordance of the pages of the two 
editions. ‘The book is beautifully got up, and the price 
so low that every one interested in the subject cam procure 


it for himself. = 
. Hrescure.p. 


Tunes Japanese by Basti Hann CHAMBERLAIN. (Tokyo, 
the Hakabunsha.) 

This second edition of a most useful work contains some 
twenty new articles, and is provided with an excellent 
map of the country. The book ‘s rather intended for 
the use of the globe-trotter, and that valuable customer 
of the book-maker, the ‘general reader,’ than for the 
scholar, and ealls for no extended criticism in the pages 
‘of this journal, That it is, in the main, the work of 
a scholar is, however, evident enough, but this fact rather 
irritates than satisfies the reader, who feels that the author, 
too often, deals out but a niggard share of the knowledge 
he possesses, Among the new articles much the most 
important is Messra., Aston and Gowland’s contribution on 
Archeology, while the most amusing one is that entitled 
“English as she is Japped.” The articles on ‘ History 
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and Mythology,’ ‘The People,’ ‘Demoniacal Possession,’ 
‘Tokyo,’ ‘Ten Ceremonies,’ ‘Lacquer,’ ‘ Poetry,” and 
‘Printing’ are interesting, and those dealing with the 
aspects of modern Japan are full of shrewd observations, 
while quite devoid of the somewhat silly gush which 
characterizes so much of the more recent literature dealing 
with Japanese subjects. 


Manvat or tHe Stvix Dranecr spoxex ts THE Norrnern 
Cuts Hints by Captain F. M. Runpaus, D.S.O., 


Gurkha Rifles. (Rangoon, Government Press, 1891.) 
Price, Two Rupees. 


This is a most praiseworthy contribution to our knowledge 
is an entirely unknown region in the province of Burma, 
and the author deserves our hearty thanks, We are 
glad to find that a manual of the Baungshé Dialect spoken 
in the Southern Chin Hills has been published by Lieut, 
Macnabb (it is in fact a different language). It appears 
that the Siyin is one Dialect of a form of speech, which 
has no leading Dialect, but consists of several, of equal 
importance (1) Siyun, (2) Nwengal, and (3) Kanhaw. 
Two other forms of speech are mentioned, (1) Haka, and 
(2) Tashen, and are pronounced to differ so materially as to 
be quite different languages. Here then we have revealed 
to us 4 group of four languages previously totally unknown, 
but in which communication is held by British officers 
with subject races. 

The geographical position of these tribes is as follows: 

A line drawn from Mandalay to Chittagong passes almost 
through the Chin Hills. In the North they are bounded 
by the Manipiir Valley, on the East by the Kubo Kale, 
Myillha, and Yan valleys, on the South by the Arakan 
Hill tracts, on the West by the Lushai Hills, The District 
occupied by the Siyin is roughly between N. Lat, 23°-10 
and 23°25, and E. Long. 93°45 and 94-5, The highest 
elevation is about 8800 feet above sea-level, but the 
average height of the range is about 5000 feet. 





The language is monosyllab 
by the addition of the word “pa” and “nu” to indicate 
male and female, and one or two other suffixes in the 
case of animals. The plural is expressed by the suilix 
te,” but it is frequently omitted. 

March 24, 1892. RN. 


VI. Apprrioss ro THE Limrany, Jax.-Marcu, 1892. 


Presented by the India Office. 
Madras. Report of the Administration of the Madras 
Presidency for 1890-91. Parts 1-4. 
fol. Madras, 1891. 
Giles (G. M). Report of the Investigation into the 
causes of the diseases known in Assam as Kula-Azar 
and Beri-Beri, royal 8vo, Shillong, 1890. 
Government of India. General Report on the Opera- 
tions of Survey of India Department during 1889- 
90. fol. Calcutta, 1891. 
Geological Survey of India. Vol. 24, part 4. 1891. 
Indian Museum Notes, Vol. 11,.No. 5. The Economic 
Value of Birds in India, 
List of Hleads of Administration in India and of 
the India Office in England. Jan. 1892. fol. pamph. 
Catalogue of Books printed in the Madras Presidency 
during July, August, and September, 1891. 
fol. pamphlet. 1892. 
Central Provinces. Report of the Administration of, for 
1890-91, by A. P. MacDonnell. fol. Nagpur, 1891. 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts. Report of the Adminis- 
tration of, for 1890-91. fol. Hyderabad, 1891. 
Madras, Government of. Results of Observations of 
the fixed Stars made with the Meridian circle at 
the Government Observatory, Madras, in 1871-73, 
under the direction of the late Norman Poyson, by 
C. Mitchie Smith. 4to, DMavdlras, 1892. 
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Home Department No. 276, Serial No. 10. Report = 
Md on Publications issued and registered in the Several or 
4 Provinces of British India for 1890. wire 
fol. Caleutia, 1891, 
Bombay, Selections from Records of Government of. = 
Papers relating to Revision Survey Settlements of = =~ 
47 Government Villages of the Sanand Talukaof the = 
Ahmedabad Collectorate. fol. Bombay, 1891. . 
Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab for 3rd ae 
quarter of 1891, Two copies. fol. pamphlet. 
Bengal Library. Catalogue of Books for 2nd quarter of = 8 =~ 
1891. Appendix to Calcutta Gazette. fol. pamphlet. =: ie 
Archmological Survey of India. South Indian Tamil = 
Inseriptions. Vol. IT. part 1. d4to. 1892, ane 
Bombay, Selections from Records of Government of, = __ 
No. 250. Revision Survey Settlement of 171 
Government Villages of Jammer Taluka of the 
Khandesh Collectorate. fol. Bombay, 1891. = ~ 
Do, 251. R.S.S. of 31 Talukdari Villagesand 8 villages 
of sons of Latifkhan and also of the Talukdari Wanto = 
in three Government Villages of the Dholka Taluka hes 
of the Ahmedabad Collectorate. fol. Bombay, 1891. £: 


Presented by the Editor. 
Oriental Translation Fund N.S. Part 1, Vol. II. Ms 
Mirkhond. Rauzat-us-Safa. Translated by E. 
Rehatsek. Edited by F. F. Arbuthnot. 
royal 8vo. tayal Asiatic Society, gre 1892. 
By the Autior. ed 
Casartelli (M. LC.) Cyéna-Simurgh-Roc. Un Chapitre = 
d’Evolution Mythologique et Philologique. a 


I 
royal Svo. pamplet. Paris, 1891. 0 
By the Trustees of the British Museu. a> Ie 
Catalogue of the Cunsiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik ‘Gre 
Collection of the British Museum, Vol. II. 4 q 

; London, 1891. 
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~ ‘Iane-Poole (Stanley). Catalogue of Arabic Glass 
Weights in the British Museum. Edited by R. 5. — 
Poole. . 8vo. London and Paris, 1391. 
By Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit and other Works in the 
Oriental Section of the Adyar Library. 
royal 8yo, Adyar, 1891. 


By the Publishers. 
Whitney (W. D.) Max Miller and the Science of 
Language. Syo. New York, 1892. 
Chamberlain (B. H.) Things Japanese. 
8vo. London and Tokyo, 1890. 


By the British Association. 
port of Glst Meeting for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Cardiff in 1891. 8vo. London, 1892. 
By the Author. 
St. Hilaire (J. Bart.) Eugéne Burnouf, ses Travaux et 
si ence. Svo. Paria, 1891. 
By the Author. | 
Bellew (Surgeon-Major H. W-) Ethnography of 
Afghanistan. royal 8vo. Woking, 1891. 
By Peter Griffon, Esq. 
Leon (Dr. J. Diaz de). El Cantor de los Oantores 
traducido del Hebreo. 


royal Syo, Aguasoalientes, 1891. 


Matthes (Dr. B. F.) Het Bock der Psalmen in het 
Boeganeesch. royal yo. Amaterdam, 1891. 
and Het Boek der Psalmen in het Makassaarch. 
royal 8vo. Amsterdam, 1891. 
Telang (K. 7.) Subandhu and Kumirila. 
Svyo. pamphlet. Bombay, 1891. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(April, May, June, 1892.) 


L. Gewserat Merrrxes or tHe Rovat Astatic Socrery. 


12th April, 1892.—Mr. E. L. Braxprers, Honorary 
Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The election of Mr. Rogers, formerly of the Bombay Civil 
Service, as a resident member of the Society was announced 
to the meeting. 

Major Conder, R.E., LL.D., M.R.AS., read a paper in 
which he proposed a decipherment and translation of the 
letter of King Dusratha discovered at Tel-el-Amarna in 
Egypt. The paper will be printed in full in the Society's 
Journal for the current year. 

17th May, 1892, Anniversary Meeting. —The Earl of 
Norruaroor, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following new members was announced 
to the meeting :— 

1, B. Houghton, Esq., B.C.S. 
2, M48. Husain, Pension Department, Madras. 

The Secretary read the 

Reporr or tHe Covnom ror THE Year 1891. 

The Council regrets to have to announce the loss, during 
the year, either from death or from retirement, of the 
following members. There have died :— 

Mr. G. Bertin. | 
Commendatore Gorresio, 
zm.a.s, 1802. 27 





Nawab Ikbal ud Daulah. = 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra. ne 
Ahmed Vélek Pasha. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Caldwell. 


There have retired :— 


Mr. David. : 
M. Raoul de Lagrasserie. 

Mr. Justice Pinhey. 

M. Osmond de ee pehi Priaulx, 


Mr. H. Priestley. 


_M. Sauvaire. 


On the other hand the following new members have, 
during the same period, been elected :— 


Resident Members— , ; ty 


‘1. Rev. C.J. Ball. 

9. Mr. R. Chalmers, 

3. Mr. Sultan Hosain. 

4. Mr. J. Kennedy. 

§. Surgeon-Major Oldham, 
6. Dr. Schrumpf. 

7. Mr. E. Sturdy. 

8, Mr. C. L. Tupper. 


Non-Resident Members. 


9. Mr. H. Baynes. 
10. Mr. T. H. 8. Biddalph, 
11. Mr. E. H. Corbet, 
12, M. Le Comte Goblet D’Alviella, 
13. Dr. Hirachfeld. 
14. Mr. Hira Lal. 
15. Hon. P. Rama Nathan. 
16. Mr. Hugh Nevill. 
17. Mr. Haridas Sastri. 
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The comparative statement showing the membership of 
the Society for the last five years stands now, therefore, 
as follows :— 





CompouspERrs. Scnscrrmens. 

Date. ssubers Total. 
1888 (July) 30 | 411 
1889 (Oct.) 30 | 432 
1$90 (Oct.) 30 | 442 
1891 (Jan.) 30 | 451 
1892 (Jan.) 30 | 458 





Since the appearance of the list in January last, the 
following changes have taken place. 





There is one feature of these figures which is particularly 
encouraging. While the Council in its last report had to 
state that the number of resident members had steadily 
declined, we have now to point out that the number has 
again gone up, so that the total of the resident members 
stands this year between the numbers of four and five years 
ago, while that of the non-resident members is at 186, the 
highest figure yet reached in the history of the Society ; and 
that of the subscribing libraries is 27, also the highest figure 
yet reached, 
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One consequence of these figares is the increase of a little 
over one hundred pounds in the total receipts of the Society 
for the year 1891, os compared with the figures presented to 
you at our last meeting. The advertisements, which figure 
this year in our accounts for the first time, show a receipt of 
£18 5s. 8a., and the increase in the amount received for 
subscriptions from members is only a few shillings less than 
£70. One of the reasons for this improvement in our income 
is the increase in receipts from advertisements, and from the 
sale of the Journal. Now that the Society is its own 
publisher, the whole benefit of any such increase accrues to 
the Society without any abatement for discount or agency 
charges. Under both of these latter heads also, as in the 
number of members and of subscribing libraries, the Council 
expresses its full confidence that the Society may expect each 
year an increase, steady, if provokingly slow, in its receipts. 
On the expenditure side there is an increase of £20 owing 
to the higher rent the Society has to pay under its new lease, 
an increase of £30 in the expenditure on the Society's 
Journal (most of this being in illustrations), and an increase 
of £30 under the head of lectures. The general result of the 
whole account is a balance, in spite of these increased ex- 
penditures, of rather more that £50 on the year’s working. 
As you are aware from the last report, the signs of revival 
in the Society, continued now through successive years, have 
encouraged the Council to undertake the publication of 
a printed catalogue of the Society's vulnable library—a work 
which has, for more than a generation, been a crying want. 
The preparation of this catalogue, which has entuiled con- 
siderable labour on all concerned, is now complete; more 
than 200 pages are actually struck off, several sheets more 
ire in type, and the whole is expected to be published by the 
end of this year. It will be no leas than a landmark in the 
history of the Society to have carried to a successful com- 
pletion so long-delayed and so useful, even necessary, a work. 
The Council has reason to congratulate the Society on the 
quality of the papers which are now being offered to them in 
increasing numbers. ‘They have selected for publication Mr. 
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Rockhill’s standard articles on the present geography and 
ethnography of Tibet, a detailed account drawn from the 
Chinese, giving entirely new information which may any 
day prove to have a political, in addition to its scientific, 
value. There have appeared also translations of four new 
Oriental texts (in two cases accompanied by the texts them- 
selves), and the Society has returned to its ald love, Assyrio- 
logy, by publishing five cuneiform texts with translation and 
notes. The Council considers this side of Oriental enquiry 
of ao much importance that it has decided to issue, ag a 
separate book for students, a selection of reprints from the 
cuneiform articles to appear in this year’s Journal. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the historical importance of these 
very early records of mankind, and the Council trusts that 
the course it has adopted will meet with your approval, 
more especially as such reprints are comparatively in- 
expensive, 

During the year a systematic Te-arrangement and re-_ 
numbering of the very valuable MSS. in the possession of 
the Society has been undertaken. It would be very desirable 
to have full catalogues of all these MSS. (such as the cata- 
logue of the Hodgson Buddhist MSS, prepared by Professors 
Cowell and Eggeling) printed in the Society’s Journal, It 
would, however, be too eostly a proceeding, in the present 
state of the Society's finances, to have such catalogues. pre- 
pared by competent scholars. To make these MSS., many 
of which have lain for years unused on the Society’s shelves, 
better known to scholars, rough lists of the titles only have 
therefore been prepared, and these wil] appear from time to 
time in the Journal. The special thanks of the Society are 
due in this respect to its hon. librarian, Dr, Codrington, to 
Dr. Wenzel and to General Ardagh, who have prepared such 
lists of the Malay, Persian, Arabic, Tibetan, and Burmese 
MSS. A rough list of the Sanskrit MS. (not Buddhist) bas 
already appeared, and lists of the Pali and Sinhalese MSS, 
have been also prepared during the year under review. 

The year 1891 was further memorable by the fact that 
the Society's lease expired in that year. The Council spent 





a great deal of time and anxious thought in the endeavour 
to make the best decision in the Society’s interest on this 
important and difficult question of what course to adopt. 
Other premises were viewed, and other offers considered, 
but it was finally decided best on the whole to retain our 
present premises, though that could only be done at the 
cost of an increased yearly rental. By the terms of the 
old lease the Council was compelled to spend a sum of over 
£200 on the repair of the roof, and on the internal decoration 
of its rooms. The Society may regret that so large a sum, 
which it would have preferred to spend on the purchase of 
books, or in the publication of translations of Oriental texts, 
has been absorbed by this claim upon it. But the ex- 
penditure was absolutely necessary, and indeed legally 
incumbent on the Society ; and it will not recur for many 
years to come. 

The Council has to express its regret that no item 
appears in the accounts for 1891 for expenditure on books. 
The margin of available funds was so very narrow that the 
Council felt it could not recommend any expenditure on 
this head. But there are o considerable number of books, 
in various branches of Oriental literature (over and above 
those the Society receives as presents from the authors or 
from public or semi-public bodies) which the Society ought 
to possess. An amount of £100 a year at least would be 
required to supply the gaps on the Society's shelves where 
books of first class importance and interest ought to stand. 
And at least £50 a year will have to be spent for several 
years to come on bookbinding and repairs in order to put 
even the existing library in a satisfactory state in this 
respect. The Council would venture urgently to press 
home upon the members and on all friends of Oriental and 
historical research the desirability of donations either of 
books or of money to meet these crying defects. In this 
respect the Council has much pleasure in announcing the 
gift of a handsome selection of books on Siamese history 
and allied subjects from Mr, Satow, late Her Majesty's 
Consul at Bangkok. 
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The Council regrets that the same want of funds has pre- 


vented it pushing forward, as it would have wished, the 
revived Oriental Translation Fund. But as the Society 
is aware, the generosity of one of their number has already 
rendered possible the publication of two volumes, and others 
are to follow under the same auspices. The Council has 
very much pleasure in announcing that the President of the 
Society, the Right Honourable the Earl of Northbrook, has 
most generously undertaken to defray the cost up to the 
amount of one hundred guineas of the publication of some 
standard work, if possible Sanskrit, dealing with Indian 
history. The Council has accordingly selected the Harsha 
Carita, a work, perhaps, more urgently required than any 
other, and is glad to inform you that Professor Cowell, of 
Cambridge, has undertaken, with the assistance of Mr. 
Thomas, of Trinity College, to make the translation into 
English. 

‘As announced in the lists read at the commencement of 
the Report, the Society has lost during the year 1891 no leas 
than five of its Honorary Members. Under the rulea of the 
Society vacancies in the list of such members can be filled 
up only at the Annual General Meeting; and the total 
number of Honorary Members is not to exceed thirty. The 
thirty names should be, as far as possible, those of the thirty 
most distinguished Orientalists in the world, and due regard 
being had to the representation of as many countries, and 
also of as many sides of Oriental activity as possible. With 
these objects in view the Council recommends for election on 
this occasion 


Prof. Schrader, 

Brugech Pasha, 

M. Emile Senart, 

Sumangala Maha Niyaka Unnansé, and 
Prof. Vasilicf, 


By the rules of the Society Professor Robertson Smith and 
Professor Sayce, who were elected Vice-Presidenta of the 
Society three years ago, retire from office at this meeting, 
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The Council begs to recommend that they be elected Vice- 
Presidents for another three years, and that the Rev. James 
Legge, D.D., Professor of Chinese at the University of 
Oxford, be also elected a Vice-President of the Society, 

By the rules of the Society the following five members, 
of whom two are re-eligible, retire this year from the 
Council, 


Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, 

Mr, Dickins, — 

Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, and 
Prof. Macdonell. 

The Council proposes for election to fill these vacant places : 
Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 

The Rev. J. C. Ball, 
Mr. E. W. Gibb, and 
Dr. Rost. 


Copies of the yearly Balance Sheet, as certified by the 
Honorary Auditors, lie on the table. 

Mr. Delmar Morgan moved, and General Pearse seconded 
the adoption of the Report. This motion, on being put to 
the meeting, was carried unanimously, 

21 June, 1892.—The Earl of Nonrunaoon, President, in 
the Chair, 

The election of the following new members was an- 
nounced, 


1. Mr. H. Altuart. 
2. Mr. G. 'T. Peppe. 


Surgeon-Muajor Oldham, M.R.A.S., read a paper on the 
Ancient Course of the Sarasvati. The paper will be printed 
in full in the Society’s Journal. 















Il. Converts or Forricx Ontentat Jovurwars. 


1. Wrexer Zerrscuntrr rir pre Kuspe pes Moncewranpes. 
_ Band vi. Heft 2. 
_ P. Gr. Kalemkiar. Dio siebente Vision Daniels. 

G. Bickel. Kritische Bearbeitung des Tob-Dialogs. 

G. Bibler. A new Variety of the Southern Maurya 
Alphabet. | 

A. von Kegl, Seibini, ein moderner persischer Dichter des 
Pessimismus. 


2, Zerrscunter pex Dectscuen Moncrstaxpiscren Geseuuscwart. 
- Band xxv. Hett iv. 

Kresmarik, (J.). Das Wakfrecht vom ‘Standpunkte des 
Sari‘atrechtes nach der hanefitischen Schule, 

Huth, (G.). Das buddhistische Sitra der “Acht Erach- 
einungen.”” Tibetischer Text mit Ubersetzung von Julius 
Weber. ~ 

Hommel, (Fritz). Ueber den Ursprong und das Alter 
der Arabischen Sternnamen und insbesondere der Mondsta- 
tionen. 

Stackelberg, (R. von). Tranieca, 

Schmidt, (Dr. R.). Specimen der Dinalapanikacukasaptati. 

Bradke, (P. von). Ueber Vorvedisches im Veda. 

' Goldziber, (Ign.). Die Ginnen der Dichter. 


_ Jacob, (Georg.). Kannten die Araber wirklich sicilischen 
Bernstein ? 


IIL, Onrrvary Notices. 

General Sir Lewis Pelly, KCB. ECS, 0 P—The news 
of the sudden death of this amiable and distinguished otticer, 
at the age of 67, fell heavily on the ears of his numerous 
friends and admirers. He joined this Society in 1858, and 
had served on the Council, and contributed Papers to this 
Journal. He went out to Bombay in the Native Infantry 
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in 1841, bot at a very early date he was employed in the 
Political Department under Sir James Outram and General 
John Jacob, and he accompanied the former in the Persian 
expedition in 1856. In 1859 he was Secretary of Legation 
at Teherin, and became Chargé d’ Affaires on the retirement 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson. In 1861-2 he acted as Consul 
on the East Coast of Africa; in 1862 he became Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, and in 1872 he accompanied 
Sir Bartle Frere on his mission to Zanzibar. In 1874 he 
was Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputdna, and in 
1874 he was Special Commissioner at Burdda. In 1876 he 
was appointed Plenipotentiary for the frontier discussion of 
Afghan affairs, at the special desire of the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, and soon after he returned to England, having 
received repeatedly the thanks of the Government of Indin, 
and the Orders attached to his name. His public career in 
India and Persia was most remarkable, 

Tut there was a literary side of his career also: he was an 
admirable Persian scholar, and he contributed to the Pro- 
ceedings of Scientific Societies, published separate pamphlets, 
was # constant writer in periodicals and newspapers, and under 
his direction was collected and published the Miracle Play 
of Hasan and Hasain, a set of thirty-seven dramatic scenes, 
concerning which the Zimes, in a long review under date 
August 19th, 1879, remarked that it was full of matter of 
the highest value to the student of comparative theology; in 
fact it was a work unique of its kind, and which no one 
could have put forth who had not the peculiar experiences 
and knowledge of Sir Lewis Pelly. 

In 1885 he stood successfully in the Conservative interest 
for the Northern Division of Hackney, and sat for that 
borough up to the date of his death. He knew certain 
subjects well, and wisely confined himself to those subjects, 
and when he spoke, his words had due weight. He was 
a Director of the Imperial British East African Company, 
and his last utterance in the House of Commons was in 
connection with the affairs of East Africa, with which his 
official experience had made him very familiar. 
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Hie was extremely courteous in his manner, and agreeable 
and instructive in his conversation, and he was one of the 
best type of the Anglo-Indian officials. 


R. N.C, 
June 9th, 1892. 


Mr. Stephen Austin, of Hertford.—The death, at the age of 
87, occurred at Hertford on Saturday, the 21st of May, of 
one who in years was perhaps the oldest member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Mr. Austin was printer to the East India 
College at Haileybury until it was closed in 1858. Sup- 
ported by the authorities of that institution, he started the 
printing and publishing of works in Oriental languages, and 
for many years he was one of the very few Oriental printers 
in England. As on Oriental printer he acquired a world- 
wide reputation, and many of the finest specimens of Oriental 
typography have borne his name. In 1834 he started the 
newspaper since known as the Hertfordshire Mercury, and 
for upwards of fifty years he actively superintended its 
publication. After the extinction of the East India Company 
the college buildings at Haileybury were purchased by the 
British Land Company as a speculation; and it was largely 
owing to the unwearying exertions and persevering energy 
of Mr. Stephen Austin that the old college was preserved as 
a place of education, and the present successful public school 
founded on its site. For the last 95 years the Journal of the 
Society has been printed at Hertford, and a great variety of 
Oriental types have been introduced into its pages in 
beautiful style and with great accuracy: books were pro- 
duced from his press in the following languages, Sanskrit, 
Bangali, Arabic, Persian, Pashtu, Hindustani, Hindi, and 
Hebrew, all these with different or varying alphabets: there 
were also considerable issues in the more familiar languages 
and alphabets of Europe, Greek, Latin, French, and English. 

Mr. Austin received gold medals from Her Majesty the 
(Queen and the Empress Eugenie of France, in acknowled 
ment of the taste and skill displayed in his Productions, and 
medals of the first class at the International Exhibitions of 
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Paris and London, and in 1883 the Congress International 
des Orientalistes presented him with a diploma for services 
rendered to Oriental literature. 

Full of enterprize in early life, and of sympathetic intelli- 
gence in his declining years, he secured to himself firm and 
lasting friendships: he was highly appreciated for his 
services by his fellow citizens, and his death has left a gap 
which will not easily be filled. 

R, N, CG, 


June 8, 1892. 


IV. Nores axp News. 


The Game of Wei Chi.—At a recent meeting at Shanghai 
of the China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, M. 
Volpicelli read a paper on “The Game of Wei-chi,” which, 
he said, was the great game of China. It is considered 
by the Chinese to be far superior to chess, and to be the 
special game of the literary class. Wei-chi possesses in- 
teresting features and requires great skill in playing. It 
has for us the merit of absolute novelty, because it differs 
essentially from all Western games. Unlike chess or 
draughts, the men are never taken, but remain where they 
are played. The game is not a series of skilful evolutions, 
but a successive occupation of points which, joined together, 
give a final winning position, Though the game is on a 
very extensive seale, the board containing 361 places and 
the men employed being nearly 200 aside, still it is very 
simple in principle, all the men having the same value and 
the same powers. To achieve the object of the game on 
such an extensive board requires great foresight and pro- 
found calculation. This object is to occupy as much spqce 
on the board as possible. He who at the end of the game 
commands most places has won. This can be carried out 
in two ways—by enclosing empty spaces on the board with 
‘a certain number of one’s men, and by surrounding and 
capturing the enemy's men. The name wei-chi comes from 
wei, meaning “to surround.” Though it is so easy to state 
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in general terms the object the player has in view, it 
requires great skill to effect it if the player is matched 
with a good adversary. While he is trying to surround the 
enemy's men his are being surrounded by the adversary’s, 
and this often occurs in the same part of the board, so that 
the men get interlocked and the position of one additional 
man may turn the scale. As there is no piece of vital 
importance, like the King at chess, and as the object of the 
gume is of a general arithmetical character—to secure most 
places—the places lost in one part of the board may be 
compensated by surrounding the enemy in another quarter; 
so that wei-chi, instead of concentrating the attention of 
the player in one spot, us in chess, on the King, diffuses it 
all over the board. Very nice calculation is always necessary, 
so that one may balance the losses here with the gains there, 
The game wus first mentioned in Chinese writings about 
B.0. 625. It was probubly derived from the Babylonian 
astronomers, who were at that time the teachers of the East. 
Chinese Emperors have been very fond of the game, though 
it subjects them to the necessity of forgetting their ranlk, 
and these who play with the Emperor sit in his presence, 
It is recorded of an Emperor of the fourth century that 
on one occasion he made a move irregularly. The courtier 
who was playing with him held the Monarch's finger, and 
the Emperor was not offended. This was thought important 
enough to be mentioned in history. 

Khaisa College—The Sikh community at Lahore has been 
celebrating the opening of the new College for the education 
of the Sikhs there, 

Mr, Fleet—We are glad to sce that the University of 
Gottingen has granted to Mr. Fleet the Honorary Degree 
of Philosophim Doctor for his distinguished services to 
Indian epigraphy and other branches of historical study in 
India. 

Captain Bower's Expedition,—This traveller, together with 
Dr. Thorold and the rest of the party, arrived safely in 
Shanghai on Tuesday, the 12th of March, having traversed 
Ladak and a portion of Tibet, 
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The Mythical Bird (Syena, Saena, Rok Garuda).—Mr. 
Casartelli, M.R.A.S., has sent to the library a copy of his 
brochure on the Vedic, Persian, Arabic, and later Indian 
forms of this legend. The little pamphlet is a very excellent 
guide to the literature of the subject, and contains a very 
ingenious and probably true explanation of the mysterious 
name Rukh, or Rokh, given to this gigantic bird in the 
Arabian Nights. 

divinegseara—aAt Alundi, about ten miles from Poona, an 
annual festival is held in honour of an old Mahratta scholar 
of this name, who is supposed to have lived at the end of 
the twelfth century, and to have completed his Dnyanesvari 
(a commentary in old Marathi on the Bhagavad Gita) in 
the Saka year 1212. He is also the author of the Jiianesva- 
rashtaka mentioned in Burnell’s Catalogue. 

Cremation of D. A. De Silra Batuwantudara Pandit.— 
A correspondent, Mr. Capper, of the Cey/on Times, has sent 
us the following intaresting particulars as supplied to that 
paper :— : 

“Last Saturday morning there was a copious supply of 
white sand strewn from one corner to the other in Dam 
Street, which, according to Eastern custom, indicated an 
occurrence of a most dismal nature. It was the cremation 
day of Pandit Gatuwantudava, on oriental scholar, whose 
equal can hardly be found in Ceylon, As the day wore on 
groups of sympathizers and friends were wending their 
way to his residence; and by 3 p.m., the appointed time 
for the removal of his remains, there was. a large concourse 
of people assembled, not deterred by the inclemency of the 
weather which continued throughout.the day. Precise to 
time, the hearse moved on in the following order of pro- 
cession: First, there was a cart containing port (roasted 
paddy), which was sprinkled all along the way as a mark 
of respect for the departed. Next followed a number of 
boys with banners and flags, succeeded by a dozen tomtom 
beaters, who played a sort of dead march, Then came 
the hearse with the puall-bearers, followed closely by 
the principal mourners, sons, and near relations of the 
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encase! ceased, the numerous sympathizers and friends closing . 


the procession. 

“At the crematorium over 200 Buddhist priests of differ- 
ent sects awaited the approach of the hearse. There were 
the high priest Sumangala and his followers, Dharmarama 
and his followers, Suriyagoda priest representing the Mal- 


watta Vibara, Mulleriyawa priest representing the Cotta 


sect, and also the priests of the Amarapura sect. 

“ After the coffin was removed and laid on the pyre by 
the relatives of the deceased, the usual offering of cloths 
(pansakula) was made by them to the priests, The time 
haying come for the oration over the deceased, the high 
priest by right of office had to discharge this duty. He 
was, however, overpowered with grief at the sad bereave- 
ment he had sustained in the loss of one who was dear to 
him as a fellow student in early days, and as a fellow 
labourer in the literary field later in life. He could only 
speak a few words, deputing the work to priest Nanissara, 
his ablest pupil, who delivered a short and comprehensive 
speech, first dwelling on the unselfish, pure, and modest 
life led by the deceased, combined with abilities in the 
department of oriental languages rarely to be met with; 
next, the duty of relations and friends to honour such a 
man; and, lastly, what benefits they will derive therefrom. 
The discourse being over, the pyre was set fire to by the 
nephew (sister's son, Mr. F. 8. Abeyratna) of the deceased, 
In accordance with ancient rites. 

“Thus closes the last scene in the life of Pandit Batu- 
wantudava. That he has rendered eminent service for his 
country's good goes without question. A better knowledge 
of medicine has been disseminated among the native 
vedaralas by Sanskrit works being translated into the 
vernacular by the pandit; ond his efforts in the direction 
of religious and metaphysical works have given an impetus 
to oriental studies among Buddhist priests and lnymen, and 
have also opened the way to those interested in the study 


of Buddhism. His work in connection with the Mahiwansa, — 


required by the Ceylon Government, should receive marked 
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recognition. A few pages of the Tiki (commentaries) was 
being revised by the pandit when he was cut off. One of 
his sons is treading in his footsteps, and with oriental studies 
he combines a knowledge of modern languages which was 
wanting in the pandit, and which placed him at a very great 
disedvantage with oriental scholars in Europe.—Ceylon Times, 

Mohammedan Coins.—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has just 
finished his “ Catalogue of the Coins of the Mogul Emperors 
of Hindustan in the British Museum,” from the invasion of 
Buber in 1525 to the establishment of a British currency by 
the East India Company in 1835. It contains descriptions of 
over 1400 coins, chiefly gold and silver, 400 of which will be 
represented in the autotype plates illustrating the work. 
As the Museum possesses incomparably the finest collection 
in the world of this splendid coinage the volume will offer 
a special interest to Indian students and collectors. In 
his introduction, Mr. Lane-Poole deals with the various 
historical, geographical, and other problems suggested by 
the coinage, and with the difficulties of classification pre- 
sented by the early imitative issues of the East Indin 
Company and the French Compagnie des Indes, This 
volume, the fourteenth, will complete the description of 
the entire collection of Mohammedan coins in the Museum, 
which has been in course of publication since 1835 and 
with which may be grouped the same author's analogous 
“Catalogue of the Arabic Glass Weights,” 1891, and Mr. 
RS. Poole’s “ Catalogue of Persian Coins,” 

Indian Numismaties.—Mr. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist 
to the Government of India, has finished his “ Catalogue of 
the Coins with Persian or Arabic Inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum,” and practically finished his “Cutalogue of the 
Coins in the Calcutta Museum.” His own immense collec- 
tion has now been purchased by the Paijab Government, 
und he has nearly completed his catalogue of that. These 
catalogues will be of very great importance alike for the 
numismatics, and for the modern history of India, and we 
congratulate the distinguished author on the completion of 
his laborious task. 

4.0.4.8. 1892, 25 
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following correspondence : 
a. < Kae 60, Elm Park Gardens, S.W., 

A 27th May, 1892. 
ue? My Lorp,—I am one of the oldest students of the Languages 

+ of British India, and venture to address your Lordship on 

, the subject of the necessity of extending some additional 
’ encouragement to the study of these languages, and of 
a. Indian Archeology. 
The abolition of the Indian Army, and of a Covenanted 


5a Civil Service trained in a special college, has cut away the 


ie sources of the former supply of Oriental scholara. No 

-__. eivilian of the past generation would have had any scientific 

eae knowledge of languages if he had not been trained at the 
oS East India College of Haileybury, 


a. The Civil and Military services do not now produce 


=> scholars ; no doubt for their special duties they are equally, 
. or even more, efficient, but the steady flow of Oriental 
. } scholars has ceased. The Educational Department does not 
th supply the void, and language is but a amall fraction of that 
Bry: Department. Nor does the native community, with some 
‘Ona rare and splendid exceptions, supply scholars who can hold 
kd their own in European circles, 
i This fuilare is becoming yearly more manifest at the 
ae triennial Congresses of Oriental Scholars held at the different 
‘ie capital cities of Europe, nearly all of which I have attended. 
: If any post falls. vacant, requiring scholarship, in Great 
- Britain, or the Colonies, or even in British India, a Con- 
. ' tinental scholar has to be sent for, which wounds the amour 
propre of the subjects of Her Majesty, 
d a It occurs to the undersigned, who at the close of a long 
“th career dedicated to the best interests of British India, has 
at a no personal object to serve, to suggest that your lordship 
, might, with advantage, extend to young scholars in Oriental 
- Languages and Indian Archwology, the same encourage- 


a. ment of Imperial favour, as is properly extended to the great 
e Engineer, or Soldier, or Judge, or Administrator; some 


aS members of the very distinguished Civil and Military 
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Services might then be induced to strive to maintain the 
glories of the epoch which produced Sir W. Jones, Mr. 
Colebrook, and Dr, H. H. Wilson, and others of a later date. 
At present this branch of study is nearly entirely neglected, 

The undersigned takes the liberty of illustrating his argu- 
ment by two instances: Mr. Brian Hodgson, still living at 
the age of ninety, and the late Sir Henry Yule; the names 
of both these scholars is mentioned with respect and admira- 
tion in Continental circles, In their own country their 
services to literature have, in the first case been entirely 
unacknowledged, and in the Intter, so tardily, that death 
accompanied the honour. It is true that they, and others 
of the older generation, have laboured for the work's sake, 
not for the chance of honour, and in that they have their 
full, and to them sufficient, reward; but the object of the 
State should be to encourage others, and it seems as if the 
younger generation is compelled now to enquire, what will 
pay best in the long run, and, as certainly Oriental study 
does not in that sense pay, it suffers, and the high repute of 
the British name suffers with it. It is an object of desire to 
secure to the British name an all round reputation in arts 
and arms, and in every branch of human science, especially 
in a brunch so closely connected with the religion, customs, 
and culture, and welfure of the great Indian nation confided 
to our charge. 

It is therefore, with the profoundest respect, that T suggest 
to your lordship, that year by year a certain number of 
honorary decorations be reserved to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the advance of Indian Languages, 
Literature, Archmology, and Culture, whether Europeans or 
Natives of Asia. Some men return to their home, illustrious 
as Soldiers, or Statesmen, or J udges, or Engineers; let it be 
possible that to some it should be permitted to be honoured 
as Scholars, and possibly the frait of their labours will 
survive into the next generation, when the achievements of 
the other illustrious public servants will be forgotten. It 
may perhaps be argued that in this respect, viz., in the 
enduring of their reputation to future ages, they have their 
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reward, and that the Father of Buddhist research and the 
____ Author of the Life of Marco Paolo would gain no additional = 
a lustre from anything that the Seoretary of State for India 
had it in his power to give, but perhaps the Secretary of 
State himself might derive honour from the fact that he 
honoured those who were deserving of honour; at any rate % 
younger scholars would be encouraged. There are some who 
have not attained such honours, though worthy of them; . 
7 there are others who would not care for them, if offered 
for their neceptance; but there are others who in youth 
or middle life, with still unexhausted powers, might be 
. encouraged to labouron the prospect of the fruits of their 
labour being recognized, and in behalf of the young scholars 
ne now in India I venture to intrude on your lordship’s 


a a 





__—s patience.—I am, your lordship’s obedient servant, = 
oe | RL ON. Gvsr. = 
To the Right Honble., ) - 
The Secretary of State for India, 

Lnidia Office. m~ 

- - 
x Copy of Reply. oe 
J x Str,—I am directed by Lord Cross to acknowledge the _ 


receipt of your letter of the 27th instant, and to thank you 
for the suggestions contained in it as to the encouragement 
of Oriental Scholarship. 

- His Lordship desires me to say that your remarks will be 
borne in mind, and that a copy of your letter will be sent to 
the Viceroy for his information.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 





A.W. W ! 
India Office, Tune 10th, 1892, Wwi1aM Wyxn. 





V.—Nortces or Books. 


Zur Gescnicure uxp Kari pes Manapparata. Von 
Dr. Anotr Hourmans. (Kiel, 1892.). 


In this work the Epic is traced by Dr. Holtzmann (who 
incidentally complains of the almost exclusive attention 
bestowed on Vedic and dramatic literature) from its primeval 
Indo-Germani¢ home, to its development in India, There 
he asserts, “Epos und Veda sind gleich alt,” the Epic 
flourishing alongside of, but quite independent of, the 
religious and philosophic poetry of the Brahmans, being 
specially the property of the warrior caste, composed by 
bards at the courts of kings, and handed down by oral 
tradition. It had in its oldest forms os its gods Grahma, 
Indra, and Agni, and in its later developments Vishwn 
and Siva, and it was only gradually united into a chrono- 
logical sequence, arranged so as to please the king at whose 
court the bard resided. 

The instances of Polyandry, the rules of family right 
and caste customs, as well as the great freedom of women, 
are examined to show the age of the underlying portion 
of the poem. ‘The construction of the poem, in its collected 
form, is believed by Dr. Holtzmann, after a eareful and 
critical study of the chief personages, to be the work of 
one individual poet, whom he believes to have been a 
Buddhist, at the court of Asoka, or one of his immediate 
successors. The invasion of Alexander the Great is said 
to have roused a national spirit, and the Hindu monarch, 
who ruled at the time, is supposed to be depicted in the 
character of Suyodhana, or, as he appears afterwards in 
the Brahmanical revision, Duryodhana. 

References to Buddhism are suggested in Ciirvika, the 
mendicant monk, in the connection between the name of 
Asvatthiman and the jiews religiosa (osvattha): in the 
passing of the amulet in the forehead of Asvatthiman (the 
personification of decaying Buddhism), to Yudhishthira, the 
believer in Vishnuism, and in the red cloth, Kashaya (Pali 
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Kasiva) of the Buddhist (?) mendicant. The absence 
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of 
any clear signs of Buddhism in the poem is accounted for 
by the suggestion that the Buddhism in its earliest form 
differed but slightly from Brahmanism, and that all signs 
of Buddhism were carefully expunged by the Brahmanical 
revisers. The first Brahmanical revision ia ascribed by the 
author to the revolt from Buddhism caused by its leanings 
towards Sivaism adopted from the Demonelogy of the 
Dravidian aborigines. This revision was a wholesale 
falsification of the old Epic, Yudhishthira being in the new 
version extolled as a king after the hearts of the Brahmans, 
and Krishna exalted into on incarnation of Vishnu, a type 
of the pantheistic deity. The Brahmanical tendency is 
shown in the introduction of the Brahman Vyasa as the 
author of the poem substituted for Bhishma as the father 
of Dhritarashtra, Pindu, and Vidura. A second Puranic 
revision was undertaken by the Brahmans between the 


years 900-1100, who found it necessary, as soon as all fear 


of opposition from Buddhism had passed away, to retain 
their supremacy and strengthen their position by incorpora- 
ting the old Sivaitic superstitions into the poem, where 
they may be traced, according to Dr. Holtzmann, as mere 
mechanical mixtures, the old Vishnavite portions being on 
the other hand \chemically combined. The enlargement of 
the poem, the metre und grammatical forms of which were 
then definitely fixed, the introduction of didactic sections, 
and even the addition of entirely new books were the result 
of this Puranic revision. The whole orgument is in the 
highest degree interesting and suggestive, It will be 
followed by two further volumes, The first of these will 
give a critical survey of the additions, ete., of the whole 
poem, and also of the meaning and history of the various 
parts of it; and the second will deal with the relations of 
the poom to the rest of Sanskrit literature 
QO. A. 
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Graswmar or tHe GusarnAt1 Laxovace. By Rev. Wa. 
Sr. Cram Tispact, Missionary of O.MLS. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tritbner and Co. London, 1892.) 


This is one of the important series of Triibner’s Collection 
of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic and European 
Language, and the twenty-second of that series. The author 
is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society, and his 
knowledge has been obtained on the spot from intercourse 
with people who speak the language. ‘The language is one 
of the important Arian languages of Northern India, which 
niake up what may be called the Neo-Sanskritic family, 
as they oceupy to the Sanskrit the same relation that the 
Neo-Latin Languages of Europe occupy to Latin, The 
population which speaks this language exceeds seven millions. 

Our author is by no means the first, or the only, gram- 
marian in the field, The literature of this language in the 
strict sense is poor, but there is great activity in the Native 
presses, and a great many newspapers are published in 
Gujarati: there is one distinct and well-defined dialect, the 
Parsi, and the whole Bible is translated inte the language. 
There is a form of written character peculiar to the language. 

The author tells us in his preface that when he arrived in 
Bombay not a single copy of the earlier grammars could be 
obtained; he alluded to two Vernacular Grammars of later 
date, one by the Rey. J. Taylor, and the other by Sir T, C. 
Hope, Educational Inspector. He mentions also a Hand- 
book of Gujarati Grammar by P. M. Bhatt. 

The Grammar is accompanied by a set of Reading Lessons 
and a Vocabulary, and is very creditably turned out, and no 
doubt will be very useful. 

March 25th, 1892. R. N. C. 


Grammar or tHE Tétuev Laxouace. By Hexry Monnts, 
Esq., late of H, M. Indian Civil Service, (Kegun Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co, 1890.) 

The Telinga or Telugu langage is one of the four great 

Dravidian forms of speech of South India, which have been 
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euriched and strengthened by an infusion of Arian words, 
Tt is spoken by a population of nearly twelve millions, ac- 
cording to the Census of 1881, in a ring fence, and occupying 
the northern portion of the Province of Madras, It has a 
written character of its own: the symbols differ in form 
from the Nagari alphabet of North India, but the group 
of the symbols in both alphabets is homogeneous indicating 
& COMMON origin. 

Tt 1s a language with a considerable literature, and well 
supplied with grammars and dictionaries, and the whole 
Bible has been translated into it: it is a vigorous and 
important vernacular, Mr, Morris' Grammar is carefully 
prepared, beautifully printed, and will be of great use to 
future students, A short text is given with a careful analysis, 

Mareh 25th, 1892, R. N.C. 


A Comprenessive GaamMan or THE SINHALESE LANGUAGE. 
By Ankauam Menpis Guxasexana, MR A.S., Ceylon 
Branch. (Colombo, Skeen.) 

This substantial volume of 516 pages, royal 8vo., is by 
far the best and most complete grammar of the Sinhulese 
language which has yet appeared. Adapted primarily for 
the use of students und writers in the Ceylon Civil Service, 
it will also be found the most reliable work of reference 
on the subject by philological students hera in Europe. 
It is o pity, however, that the book has not been con- 
structed on historical principles. The forms given, not only 
in the paradigms of nouns, verbs, ete. but also in the 
examples on the rules of syntax, are not always in current 
use, and obsolete forms of difforent periods are given 
indiscriminately side by side. Sinhalese literature having 
lasted through so many centuries, during which the 
language was constantly changing, it is not possible to give 
any grammar that will apply equally to all the books it 
contains. It would have been better therefore either to 
omit the Ela forms not now in use or to trace the history 
of the various grammatical forma now obsolete, the insertion 
of which has so much increased the bulk of the work. 





Aer. IX.—(Calalogue and Description of 27 Babi Manuscripts. 
By E. G. Browse, M.A., M.BR.A.5)! 


To my second paper on the Babis in the J.R.A.S. for 
1889 I added an Appendix (App. IV, pp, 1000-1008), 
wherein I briefly described some of the chief Babi works 
of which I had obtained MSS. in Persia, arranging these 
according to their authorship and the date of their com- 
position, where these could be determined. Of the MSS. 
themselves (some of which were of composite character) 
I gave no description. This I now regard as an error 
of judgement, since, for many reasons (and chiefly that 
in the future, when they shall pass into other hands, 
there may be no difficulty in identifying them), it is 
desirable that their contents should be clearly and succinctly 
stated, This defect in my previous work I now propose 
to remedy; but I should not perhaps have done so were 
it not that since the year 1889 I have acquired a con- 
siderable number of new MSS. from authentic sources, 
a description of which mny facilitate the identification 
of Babi MSS. in other collections. To each of these 
MSS. I shall now give a distinctive press-mark, which 
shall be inscribed on the title-page, and which shall serve 
for its future identification. The whole class I denote by 
the letters BB (the first B indicating that they are Babi 
MSS., the second that they form part of my collection). 


' out this article I employ, in referring to my previous writings 
hepradyn sand to shove of Bar se Coe aa Tad, Pee 350-200), 
a inning of my last article (J.8.d.8, for : ' 
which is itelf ed by se annicdion #. ii, just os this article ‘ill % 
future be referred to as 2. iv. 
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I farther subdivide them sccording to the source whence i 
__ they were obtained as follows :— Sa 
tie . a 
_a- (L) MSS. obtained in Persia between the dates February 
a 28th, 1888 (when I first succeeded in establishing 
aa communications with the Baébis at Isfahan), and 
o> August 22, 1888, when I acquired my last Persian = 
ar _ MS. (the Persian Beydn) in Rafsinjan near Kirman, . 
° ie MSS. of this class I denote by the letters BBP 
‘ T: . (the P standing for Persia). 
a (II) MSS. obtained from Cyprus as a result of the 
Re correspondence which, through the kindness of 
Ae Cuptain Young, the Commissioner of Famagusta, 
ar. I have been enabled to carry on since July, 1889, 
+ with Subb-i-Ezel (see TV. ii, pp. XViii-xx.) All 
a these MSS., with the exception of three or four 
+o which were brought to Subh-i-Ezel from Persia in 
a the summer of 1890, were transcribed by himself, 
“Zi T feel that it is only due to him to state that he 
a undertook this laborious task solely from a desire 
ee to render the writings of his beloved Master accessible s 
- ah to the western world and out of sheer kindness to 
ae myself. I was unable to make him any return, 
ee: save sundry little services utterly incommensurable 
\( e with the value of his gifts, and quite undeserving 
“SS of mention. All these MSS, (including one or two 
va which he placed in my hands while I was in be, 
Cyprus in March-April, 1890) are denoted by the a" 
Paty letters BBF (the F’ standing for Famagusta), be 
oe (TIL) MSS. obtained at Acre in April, 1888, or from 
= Acre since that date. These were in all cases given 
—% or sent to me by Beha'u'llth’s eldest son, “Abbas 
lie Efendi, his second son, Badi‘u’llah, or hia third. 
= = son, Ziyé'u'llah.! When sent, they Were sccom- 
pe. panied by letters in which the title or nature of 
x en 
: thit I have Seen uf commepntGrtad more than three sous, but these are all 
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the book was sfated. These MSS. are denoted by 
the letters BBA (the A standing for Acre). 
(IV.) MSS. obtained from Sheykh A——, a learned Ezeli 
resident in Constantinople, who is in constant 
communication with Subh-i-Ezel, and is implicitly 
trusted by him, and of whose learning and integrity 
alike I have had good proof. These MSS. are 
denoted by the letters BAC (the € standing for 
Constantinople). 


The MSS. in each class are further specified by a number 
appended to the class-letters, which number denotes simply 
the order in which they came into my hands. Thus the 
first MS. obtained from Famagusta is denoted as 
BBF. 1, the second as BAF. 2, and so on. With this 
preliminary explanation of the plan of classification adopted 
(which, it will be observed, is empirical rather than rational, 
but which nevertheless appeared to me for several reasons 
the most satisfactory), I proceed to the detailed enumeration 
of the MSS., some of which, having been elsewhere 
sufficiently noticed, can be dismissed very shortly, while 
others will need a fuller description. 





Crass I. MSS. osrainep my Persta. 


BBP. 1. 
whl 


Ff. 82 (if. 15, 81>, 82, and 82° blank), 22°25 11:25 centi- 
metres, 22 lines to the page. Bought at Isfaban 
on March Ist, 1888, for 26 krdns (rather less than 
sixteen shillings), Unfortunately it has twice suffered 
serious damage, firstly by the bursting open of a 
portable ink-bottle with which it was packed, 
whereby the margins of the leaves were much 
stained; and, secondly, by the adhesion of a good 
many opposite leaves (either from undue pressure 
or unusual stickiness of the ink) in the process of 
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binding. In many parts it is consequently now 
almost illegible, though when I described it in 1888 
it was in good condition. 

For a general account of the work see Baron Rosen’s 
description in (oll. Se. iii, pp. 22-51; 2B. vi, pp. 044-9; and 
Coll. Se. ci, pp. 143-4, 

The work was composed, as I have ulready shown (p. 305 
supra), two years after Behé’s return to Baghdad from 
the mountains of Kurdistan, i.e, in a. 1274 {a.p. 1858-9), 
while he still owned allegiance to Subh-i-Ezel. The passage 
which proves this has been already alluded to (ef, also B. ii, 
p- 946), but it is so important that, as it is not included 
in the extracts given by Baron Rosen, I here give it in 
full. It occurs on ff. 78-79" of the present MS., and 
ff. 123"-125* of the Acre MS. which will be described 
presently. I follow the latter, which offers a better us well 
as a more legible text. 


C7 SP 9 9 eh Sa oly Jal SF ly nl ob 

Fo Fm pe Ny G> Sigh Slo ogy cold jy sold Ib 
yo ea SN 123") ates, tae SO VIEL Gals y assy 
5) TD EH oF AS 1845, ome hol, lst ol 
SS SB Nl NY ple aymy oly M15! Songs g 
dep lae Om daly”, 005 pall Slaw y dus, Je a 
lacs tal» Glas bh, oi) son5 reer doxr|, aS eae 
MT =) ee Pj! 20) aged sli one et! eles 5, 
nope sul usyal pastel &,! Le “53 ce 2 ils 
NE 79 OH see lee cud Be ena nts 
Ls pals? cade * Jt, 3 phon ke cts we 
Heald soll ably Se eels, has JUS wo lales , Lele 
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Sane) Spin yl Cie apts od ty Lod jl te'T oi 
obey qth Sh ol HL STL IGS ile Let ae sl 
p thes 3 eye 4)! eal cas Ui yo ee 124) U2), 
ndgai as! Crelee JF 5) il LEI sep hace colyya 
ps? sll ar po re, ee 2s ald Gls loble jo ps 
a> al oot weld jh 2 Op cele yee eget fly poe 
ili gale? dey ees as IU 
eS ra ot rere roles slip F al; GF eld ert! us 
SP Ey aps |S Naja CF ule 9 ty Serpe yy 
HE sp be ly pay ne Dent Oped GUE adi pie 
MG god g eel Sk jl ey! cool) cla aoe aS! I ULL, 
Loy ge dy Cth aalyNy ad cealect toad jl Nye ast pds 
yee we Ses Varo ol aS Nae ped Ue 
Jee Sf og5 upl jo Gate y 4 Sabelys Genk Nai tlee y 
35s lent (f 124") GAB) jae y opti hel ibs I 
61 HN nt OS ol > tne opt sda! Fo es 
SAst cunt Me STG pte spall y oped Ths as S09 
phe pal ee GI AGT ob opt Jl ot Sle yee 
seks i Lo pad gerlyy oped pet HI, at ole gee, 
2 Soe dos 0 Sle a5 antl gym) jl ae dae $0 jl ol 
oho alas! a woul Ald ous we! Stal jo toc as 
la! i) a OS ee el rot ele ete tle 
zy use $\ ASL detlod gla cole! dope » Oye Cod 
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ae SLs Gas a ee eee ’ 

Alene jlale 6 3b Sp gle by JUS o ae oh 

Fs Slip Uf 125") 0,5 Sle uot £1, ail jo ule, ond 

Vase AUN i 9 wipacend CESS ob lo oT ga call 
Sopra UU, MHI, Job Latest 





BBP. 2. 
A Commentary on the Tradition \ci=* VS 2S composed by 
Behd's eldest son, ‘Abbds Efendi, for ‘Ali Sherket Pasha. 


Ff. 24 (ff 1s, 23%, 245, and 24° blank), 1875 x 12 
centimetres, 18 lines to the page. Written in a 
small neat naskA hand, Bought in Isfabén along 
with the MS. described above. 


Begins : ‘ 
peel tet aL as r 
8 plane de So ONAN > a5 5) A all | 
FP al ee eke ee, eats Ley lige ON eh ope 
etl ail SN AbETL oe JI old! ppb os, atilos ; ; 
+11 Cauley caliysall Nes 
The Persian preface begins on f. 25, 1. 7, as follows: | ; 
dyeine 9 pe UNS) ul aFl, LM ou! LU say 
dle 5379 eylos OL. SIL IL 2 Udsl ger G5 roy 
OST Esly y dae cee el LL y Gat als vt 
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mig | tlw or nm Coe al, wile ie ak, rte 
cecal y Ri AU Sypey Sayre btul 185 pyle 5 oitse 
Li abi} a, Leb Cooma By ort ay Loh 8. Je ssl) 
Serpe eng Set oS AS roy sll tty o nl! olty 
coe BND pipe Hed glad east al oI 
Ends: 

pod 5) oS Vaogll SF duh pb 0 ys Je wel Cee sl 
wey isl 2 Bo sami Fe isle G pp he EIS pt 
&S dedy sails GF AG ole: Sli jhe ae (ff 23") slaw 
Yap) asad ASIgi y 508 whine ealapi o tye alee 5] 
Fd Supt sem GLA eb colt Gripe GAY Se 
Xb Jo pe othe Vege ee ISNT cals neler yo 
Veto of ble sk 03995 rd bey ol by pS she 
DSW Nykmole y rptS ogetie let y aud pp nigd pat sf 
eis) lal ale Speedo fh Beatle abe » Aha 
# Oya) glace! Opaet whale 
So far as I have read this treatise I find no mention 
of the author's name, but Babi tradition ascribes it to 
‘Abbas Efendi. Scattered through the commentary, which 
in the main reflects the ideas of the Siifis, are hints 
of Bébi doctrine, including discussions on the meaning 
of the “ Point” (424) and the “Unity” (315), which 


latter is regarded as the “manifestation” of “the One” 
(o>1). 
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Fi. 67 (ff 1, 67", and 67° blank), 16% 10-25 centimetres, 
14 lines to the page. Written ina small neat naskA 
hand. Heading, as well os initial or final words 
in some parts, written in blue ink. Given to me 
by one of the Babis of Shiraz on April 2nd, 1888. 

See B. i, p. 495; B. ii, pp. 972-981 and 1007-8; Coll. 

Se, ri, p. 144. To this work I formerly gave the name 

Lawh-i-Akdas which I had heard applied to it by the 

Babis in Persia. I was informed at Acre that its proper 

title is Aitdh-i-Akdos, and that the name Laih-i-Akdas 

properly denotes an Epistle addressed to the Christians. 

This detail is independently confirmed by M. Toumansky. 

(See Coll. Se. vi, p. 243, n. 1.) 


BBP. 4. 
was! tel 


Ff, 104 (ff. 1*-17* and 90°-104" blank), 138 centimetres, 
11 lines to the page, Invocation (te wi Sle dessa! 
wat bey IS) in red. “Written in a good bold naskh 
hand by Haji Mirzi H—, the Babi missi 
whom I met at Shiraz (B, /, pp. 492, 495; B. ii, 
p. 972, and p. 312 «upra), who received in return 
the sum of one tien (six shillings), ma 
The same work as that last described, ‘i 





BBP. 5. a 
> el | | by 
Ff. 189 ( 1-2 and 189° blank), 2113 centimetres, 


ta‘lik of an unpretentious character by a scribe who, 
from the mistakes in orthography of which he is — " 
not seldom guilty, was evidently a man of no great 
Poa 
7 ‘* 


19 lines to the page. Written in legible Persian I: 
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education. Given to me by the Babis of Shirdz in 
April, 1888. Concerning this important work see 
pp. 318-9 supra; B. i, p. 496; B. ti, pp. 1002-3; 
Coll. Se. vi, p. 244; and 7_N. ii, pp, 192-7 and passim, 

Recent researches have thrown no small light on the 
origin and authorship of this history. As the Syndies of 
the Cambridge University Press have consented to publish 
an abridged translation of it which I have prepared, I 
prefer to reserve a full discussion of these points for the 
Introduction to that work, and will here confine myself 
to a brief statement of the more important facts, 

I have previously had occasion to observe (p. 319 supra) 
that the Tarikh-i-Jadid was in great measure based on a 
contemporary history of the Babi movement written by 
Haji Mirzi Jani of Kashén, who suffered martyrdom at 
Teheran in 1852, ill quite recently all my attempts to 
discover some trace of the earlier work proved ineffectual. 
Last Easter, however, I at length found opportunity to 
examine the five Babi MSS. belonging to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris which were brought back from Persia 
by Count Gobineau. Of these five MSS. two were in 
Persian and three in Arabic. Of the former, one (Suppl. 
Pers. 1,070) contained part, and the other (Suppl. Pers. 
1,071) the whole of a partly doctrinal, partly historical 
work which at once rivetted my attention, and which, as 
IT hope to prove conclusively in the Introduction to my 
translation of the Zirik-i-Jadid, appears to be nothing 
less than the hitherto lost work of HAji Mirz4 Jani. I 
was not able to subject this MS. to an exhaustive exami- 
nation, the period of my stay in Paris not sufficing for 
this, but I found in it, reproduced almost word for word, 
the bulk of the more important narratives quoted from 
Haji Mirzé Jant's work in the Térikh-i-Jadid, these being 
told cither as the writer’s own experiences, or as accounts 
heard at first-hand from those concerned. If this Parisian 
MS. be indeed (as I for my part feel assured is the 
case) the history of Haji Mirza Jani, its value can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

JRA. 1892, #8 
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Not less important are the results of inquiries instituted 
amongst the Babis of Ishkabid by Lieutenant Toumansky 
(of whose previous researches some account will be found 
at pp. 318-322 supra). Of these results, for the com- 
munication of which I am indebted to the unfailing kindmess 
of Baron Rosen, Lieutenant Toumansky has most courteously 
permitted me to make use for this article, As I cannot 
possibly express them more clearly or more concisely than 
Baron Rosen has done, I prefer to quote hia words. He 
writes :—" M. Toumansky me donne en outre quelques 
informations sur le Tarikh-i-Djadid. e, a-dire sur l'histoire 
de la composition de ce livre. Il tient ces informations de 
Mirza Abou'l-Fazl, SOUS Jed! y!, domicilié a Samar- 
cand, qui vient souvent & Ashkabad. Cet Abou'l-Fazl est 
cité dans le Tarikh-i-Djadid, comme m'écrit M. 'Toumansky, 
sur une des pages 306-322! de rotre manuscrit en ces mots: 


eV NS pepe dyall oates pte ty ilo bp uber 
Abou'l-Fazl était jadis un des oulémas Shiites. Son 
frére est Moudjtehid et fut un des membres de la 
conférence aux ‘ Kazimein’ ( Traveller's Narrative ii, 
85-57). C'est Abou'l-Fazl auquel appartient le com- 
mencement da Tarikh-i-Djadid jusqu’aux mots — ils, 
Lid ent Oe ra Rage re Celt! | qui se 
trouvent sur le page 3 du manuserit de M. Toumansky.? 
C’est cet Abou'l-Fazl qui a appris a M. Toumansky ce 
qui suit an sujet de la composition du Tarikh-i-Djadid, 
En 1297 Abou'l-Fazl fit a Téhéran connaissance avec 
Manouktehi. Ce dernier dans ce temps avait Vintention 
de publier deux ouvrages historiques. L'un deux, une 


te as pamage in question actually cccurs on Pp. 321-2 (if, 162%-163") of 
+ 1a my M5, these words occur om f, 3%, |. 10, 
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histoire des rois iraniens avant l’islamisme fut composé 
sur l'ordre de Manouktchi par Ismail Khin Zend. La 
composition de l'autre, c. d-dire l'histoire du Bab, fut confide 
par Manouktchi 4 un babide nommé Mirza Hosein Hama- 
dani (qui mourut.A Resht en 1299). Manouktchi lui-méme 
he pouvait écrire, car il n’était pas habitué a écrire les 
lettres arabes, mais il désirait voir insérés dans le livre 
868 souvenirs et ses opinions. Mirza Hosein Hamadani 
s’adressa & Abou'l-Fazl, qui lui conseilla de prendre pour 
base la chronologie du Ndsikh-ut-tewdrikh, et renfermer les 
souvenirs et récita de Manouktchi dans ce cadre chrono- 
logique. Abou'l-Fazl lui-méme écrivit une espéce de 
préface, .,\c. Mirza Hosein Hamadani soumettait son 
brouillon 4 Hadji Seyid Djevéd (o\,>) Kerbélai, qui 
donnait 4 l'ouvrage la rédaction définitive. Ce Addi étuit 
un des savants shiites les plus connus, II était de la famille 
du Seyid Mehdi surnommé ae y= [* the Ocean of 
Sciences '"], avait fait ses premiéres études & Kerbéla sous 
la direction du Sheykh Ahmed Akhsai [ lal ae! ssl. 
Plus tard il avait profité des lecons de Kazim Reshti, et 
enfin devint Baby. Il avait connu le Bib encore avant 
le |42\. C'est lui qui avait converti au babisme Abou’l- 
Fazl. Djevid mourut a Kirmin en 1299, ayant environ 
100 ans.—M. Toumansky m’‘a autorisé a vous écrire ce 
qui précéde. Tout cela repose naturellement sur l'autorité 
de Abou'l-Fazl. Vous trouverez peut-(tre encore des 
renseignments pour confirmer ou réfuter ces remarques 
sur la composition du Tarikh-i-Djadid.” 

The only observation which I need at present make on 
the foregoing version of the compilation of the Tirikh-i- 
Jadid is that it seems difficult to ascribe its final recension 
to Seyyid Jawéd of Kerbelé, inasmuch as he was one of 
Subh-i-Ezel’s most loyal supporters (See 7. ii, p. 342, 
n. 2), while the Tariki-i-Jadid, in so far os it alludes at 
all to the later history of the Babi movement, manifests 
Beha’i sympathies, and systematically ignores Subh-i-Ezel. 
Moreover, as will be set forth at the end of this article, 
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pa?” * cakes BABY MSS. BBP. 6, BBP.7. ae 
when T come to deseribe the MSS, bearing the press-marks = 
ae BBO. 1 and BBC. 2, Seyyid Jew4d actually composed two 


large volumes (the Hasht Bihishé, vols. i and ii) on the 
- Theory and Practice of the Babi religion, which are strongly 
.. Ezeli in their proclivities. (See also TN. ii, pp. 351-371, 

; and pp. 296-7 supra.) It is not unlikely, however, that 
_ the two or three passages in the TdrikA-i-Jadid which 
ie refer to Beh may be interpolations of the copyist, and 


oe that, on the other hand, passages bearing reference to 
Jue Subh-i-Ezel may have been excised. In any case the 
r ran information obtained by M. Toumansky is invaluable, as 
oe affording a definite basis for further investigation. 
~S BBP. 6: 
a 
ca. Aisin CMs eS) copcblle cll «Last OLS 
So Ff. 40 (ff. 1* and 40° blank), 17-5 x 10:5 centimetres. 
See The number of lines to the page varies from 15 to 
Ve 24, and the writing, a minute and rather illegible 
a shikasté, becomes smaller as well as closer after the 
. first few pages. The contents of this MS., as well 
i as the circumstances under which I obtained it at 
oes Kirmin, on July 29th, 1888, are fully described 
“ie at pp. 284-291 supra, 
Za BBP. 7. 
ma? ; ee } lia iy | “4s " 
ER as CAN esl care IY aad oS tals mk; 5 
Le Ff. 220 (ff. 1-10, 45%, 46%, 52.535, 99-995, 161-1642, a 
By: 19°—106*, 213°-220° blank); 20-25 x 6-5 centimetres, _ : 
ve 10 lines to the page throughout the prose portions, = 


The poems, which are all at the end, are written in 


2 double oblique lines, between which, in some cases, % 
ay two extra bey’s are inscribed. Written for me by. 

S a Babi telegraph-clerk at Kirmén in July-August, 

ia 1888. 








Ff. 1*-19* blank. 

Fi, 19°45". The Ziydrat-ndmé (404 <2)45) or “Book 
of Visitation ” (Gobineau’s “ Journal du Pélerinage my 
composed by the Bab at the beginning of his mission. 

This work I discussed at pp. 896-902 of my second 
article in the J.#.A.8. for 1859, and I there attempted to 
prove that it was identical with a Babi work described by 

Mirza Kazem-Beg at pp. 498-502 of vol. viii (series vi) 

of the Journal Asiatique, In one of my earlier letters to 

Subh-i-Ezel I enquired as to the authenticity of this 

work, and he jens in a letter dated Oct. Ist, 1899, as 

follows : 


Od y cceeal aba corte jl ail sdged a lel of co; obs 

Rt) Ts honey milky s hotel aals al llc, wanes! pele jl 

wl g ews et b; Ss ar nim 5) Kod (SDE ye 
# oI 5! S05) Soo eee dhe pth joy nl So 5 ke 


“The Book of Visitation of which you spoke is by His 
Holiness the Point [i.e. the Bab], and was [written] after 
the Manifestation,' as is witnessed by [some of] the expres- 
sions occurring in it. He wrote many Visitations: they 
are not limited by any [definite] limitation. But there 
is also a Book of Visitations by myself. That is [ written ] 
in a different style, but there is in this land [i.e, Cyprus] 
but a little of it.” Concerning this work see JB. ii, pp. 
896-902 and 1000, 


Ff, 45°46" blank. 

Ff 46°51. <A short Epistle, of uncertain authorship, 
beginning with an Arabic exordium and continuing 
in Persian. 


1 T had in expressed the same inion which I advanced in 2. ai (lor. 
dit), vies that the BAD wrote & defers the Manifentation, 
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Begins: 
tots! oa) SU 5s 
aN is, ely alpen Se US al oot iI 
SS 5 oyetl y atthe oye gl Ob oye BS tN Ho ore 
PUAN al lay le glee chal, sey ple all 
wees ageall pl 
The Persian part begins on f, 47°, 1. 1, as follows : 
Ee 8 saston Laake! 5 Se bio se ol ole yo 
al} fos 2 Lal Gl 33 Stl oles & 5 asl im op? 
Slee xb oF Gell OG at de tat ost pscall yeeeall 
re ee ml ed spel 5 Oycqall 
Ends: 
go ls ays eel Le TE ot wl GIL dighae 5] 
iS MadN Opry dyad Sal NS ough Ure by Set Jb 
OS yh lp 2 wl aol God tae ly ae Se yo 
Less gals tee Smad 9 Bilge) NS y LS peels! Ls 
"SUE lll MN peers 


This Epistle appears from internal evidence to have 
been written by one of those who claimed to manifest 
God, but whether by the Bab or Beha I cannot con- 
fidently decide, though it seems more probable that the 
latter was its author. In this case the « brother” addressed 
is probably Subh-i-Ezel. 

Ff. 52°53" blank. 
FE 53.89%. The Lawh-i-Nagir (jus ci): See B. ti, 
pp- 949-953, and 1004. The Lébis of Kirmdn 
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informed me that this document was composed by 
Behd at Adrianople, and that in it he first formulated 
his claim. It appears that my copy of this important 
epistle is not, as I formerly supposed, unique in 
Europe, for I have learned from Baron Rosen that 
another copy exists at St. Petersburg. 

Ff. 90"-92" blank. 

Fé. 92°-160". The “Seven proofs” (tn (G10). See B. ii, 
pp- 912-918 and pp. 1001-2. 

About this work also I questioned Subh-i-Ezel in the 
letter alluded to in connection with the Ziydrat-ndmé. 
His reply (contained in the letter of October Ist from 
which I have already quoted) ran as follows : 


SL Tyo Abs lne alGe cal ahi condo j| dens HY 
er 9 Sl tye pipe tage bey Ses vi se Isley 
She em the wee oes pin, cel Fas le aes 
dx jl pot uieiel jin i be ee! vs NIU em» 
ond pS yale ret Om eee 


“The Seven Proofs is by His Holiness the Point [/-¢. 
the Bab], if it has not suffered interpolation.! There 1s 
no copy of it here. It was composed, as you say, in the 
Mountain of Mim [M4ka]. Most of the [Bab’s] books 
were revealed during the few years of his imprisonment 
in M&ki and Chihrik. The rest were composed in Shiraz 
and Isfahan, save such as [he wrote] during the pilgrimage- 
journey, ete.” I took with me to Cyprus a copy of the 
“Seven Proofs,” and submitted it to Subh-i-Fzel, who 
kept it by him for several days, transcribed it for himself, 
and returned my copy to me with a few corrections, 
declaring it to be the genuine work of the Bab. He 

1 Se. at the hands of the followers of sere oe ae oe ee 
thelr pa eroirbslaeged yen ache a ies ‘always, careful to guard a oy 
this or i i 1 giv unqualified guar 
thi ore simu expr fom giving an wnqaliel. gure w en 
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added that it was written by the Bab for his amanuensis, 


o. Ak& Seyyid Huseyn of Yead. 
, | Ff. 161°-164 blank. 
___ FF. 164192. The masnaci poem attributed to Kurratu'l 


“Ayn, briefly described in B. ii, p. 1002. 
oi Ff, 193-196" blank. 


a Ff. 196"-2138. Other Babi poems, as follows : 
Se Ff. 196-197", The ghazal attributed to Kurratu’l-‘Ayn 
— which I have published with a translation at pp. 
pipes. 314-316 of vol. ii of my Trarelier's Narratire, 
ie Ff 197°-198". The poem of which Baron Rosen quotes 
= the first ey? at the bottom of p- 251 of Coil. 
re Se, ri. The text here given (consisting of only 11 
_ beyts), together with an English translation, will be 
i found in the Appendix to B. iii (pp. 823-5 supra), 


Ff. 198-199", Another poem of 18 couplets in the same 
rhyme and metre as the last, beginning : 


Cyn | yo 


bo?" 
it tay Ge 


H @Lele 0G UL: ty 7-§ sl ato 
“a te py lb y 20 sas Lb do Sle 

a and ending ; 

se j chp as asl Shs jb ee de st ys aa) 

% a ist Wate le [y] amo [5] JR», cy te 


Ff. 200-213", A poom, or group of poems, of the nature of - 
a farkit-band and tarji-band combined, the refrain 
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Ly ygdle ix® ;\ 
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Leela) alone isles lini bb 


galt] gy Lad (Liat LoL 
Ly yet bye 
* a * # ae 


be Jal ul be Jb pl al dal dys el deel dyed 
b bi bbb bob eb obo 


Ls Jot be la Jal ta | 
lens dei pl UD Gay G5e I 


* 2 * * te 


Fé, 213-220 blank. 
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os we 

Ff. 114 (ff. 1, 1148, and 114° blank), 21-511 centimetres, 
in oblong form, like a pocket-book. Written in 
bluish ink, in an unformed and ungraceful nim-shikasté 
hand. The lines of writing, which run parallel to 
the back and shorter side of the book, are unevenly 
distributed, and vary from 21 to 30 per page. 
Headings of chapters are written in red. Given to 
me, after mach urgent entreaty, in Rafsinjin, near 
Kirman, on August 22nd, 1888, 

The Persian Beyin is a work of such capital importance 
that I have had occasion to allude to it and quote from it 
repeatedly both in B. i and B, ii, and in vol. ii of the 
Traveller's Narrative. The contents have been fully stated 
by Baron Rosen (Coll. Se. iii, pp. 1-32). See also B. ii, 
pp- 918-933 and 1001-1002, and p. 259, n. 1, supra. The 
present MS. ends with the following abominably un- 
grammatical colophon :— 


prltcall Fayj pllaath ilell Fane alydl y Gelpalt Stall whet 

On the blank leaf at the end of the MS, (f. 114*) are 
sundry notes with dates, recording, as it would appear, 
the times when its owner’s children were born. The first 
entry is dated Muharram 22nd AH. 1282 (June 17th, 
A.D. 1865), so that we may fairly assume that the MS. 


was transcribed before that date. There are five entries 


in all, the Inst a most extraordinary one, They are as 
follows: 


5) ye pier shew SUS al, F\ PLS 35 (1) 
= 5 eek = alps Qr=* pe rr = . fi 


If F 
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Pts hae Oya ey et I at gl Cenele tach AS 8 aly (2) 
alt (sic) selsseee r+ dence sdll dab ots (3) 
ss Osby poy ee FG ele wh, aJ,3 (4) 
we (sie! perhapa aiell is meant) adel popsll 6AM (5) 
7% Sy 9° OF aes ot dry Bee pte oy 
Stl nay ed 1 ell 


Crass I. MSS. oprarwen rrom Svnn-1-Ezen. 


BBF. 1. 
woth los) Ld tT ps 
Ff. 238 (ff. 15-2" and 2374-238" blank), 17-75 x 10°75 centi- 
metres, 10 lines to the page. Written in a peculiar 
éa‘fik much used by Subh-i-Ezel for the transcription 
of the sacred books, 

This MS. accompanied the first letter (despatched on 
July 29th and received on Aug. loth, 1889) which I 
received from Subh-i-Ezel. In the letter he wrote os 
follows : 


Nesapice appl AU bd aioy dale Gly UT jt acolis 

; Vues ctl jl ate Bide Fee ols heap jl we 
Lae este cei ks Sp Fe pes text} ite! Bey whew 
ge S <8 || wt pr das igs Hy lle aes al a 
wr Pig dlows wl ss dle oy sd wd | yey lpr Opt 
Seah ope She ae ghey see etl af op Sb) obs} 
aby Se eet eS Ope de SI oy pee she lees 
on gee aeil oe Bodie ul one al ee Ae! mle, 


ek a ee 
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SN aS Syks any CEN ye Fa i os ae 
* jhe 5! (Sail jo salad ey Oy shame wt 


“As regards the words comprised in‘ the writings of the 
Beyén for which you asked, inasmuch as certain persons 
did plunder this recluse, and steal away most of the Epistles 
and Books, all that is [at this moment] available, [namely] 
& book of twenty folios, I [herewith] forward to you. 
Hereafter I will send you copies of such books as are 
accessible. Were it now the time when this recluse dwelt 
in ‘Trak-i-‘Arab [i.e. Baghdad], many books could have 
been sent; but what avails it [now]? Most of them 
have passed into the hands of ignorant men, and these 
have pillaged them. [Only] a few remain in this land, 
and even these were conveyed [hither] with difficulty, 
because of the fewness of [my] friends. For this reason 
most of those books, whereof the worth was great, are 
no longer in my hands, save only a small fraction,” 

In answering this letter I enquired further as to the 
name and nature of this book, and in Subh-i-Ezel’s second 
letter, despatched from Famagusta on Oct. Ist, 1889, received 
reply as follows : 


ypeee y lr UT Gl sas ke pte op SLI aCules 
hinest entlo La 53 yl yp bela iil pati 5 G155 (a> niet 
AG 008 JU IS J eagT Al 65 aly yal UC 
Boel oly aan y 0b Se Nala eh Shel yo Sl Sie 
Pol of éck> oil Hye pl ole aig yo Viclyl by aul 
ed Spt Ai phd ley 0 I ! qt Le oly 
hele Sem rt SU pee Cos ye te 
bye? eels yin las wl yo S bs is I, lcs, 
GE peels byes ois y stale os eh, wilasls 
* = I By Se mls Uni S isl hal 





“ The book which was sent to you is [part] of the writings 
of the Bey4n and belongs to His Holiness the Point [i.e. the 
Bab]. It consists for the most part of prayers to the 
Fulfiller of needs. Who [else] is able to produce such 
words?’ What was revealed at first was called each book 
by a different name, but during the later period [of the 
Bab’s life] all received one title and was called * Beyan.’ 
And much [of this] he [ie the Bab] directed to be 
arranged in nineteen volumes, as is fully explained in 
the Persian Béyan.' But? in the Beyén different grades 
[or styles] are apparent, The jirst grade resembles previous 
[revealed] books’; the second is of the nature of supplica- 
tions and prayers; the third is [in] the style of exhortations, 
wherein he [ie. the Bab] had regard to clearness and 
eloquence ; the fowrfh [consists of] scientific treatises, 
commentaries, and answers to enquirers; and the fifi, 
which is [substantially] identical with the preceding styles, 
is in the Persian language.” I have already pointed out 
in another place (7.¥. ti, p. 346) how fully Subh-i-Ezel’s 
account of the Bab’s writings and the meaning of the term 
* Beydn’ accords with Gobinean’s (Rel. et Pdil., p. 311). 

This present work, then, contains a collection of Prayers 
belonging to the “second grade” of the Beydn, using 
this term in its wider signification as connoting all the 
Tiab's later writings. Owing to the number of these 
prayers, and the limited space at my disposal, I can only 
give the opening words of each. 


pa je aed sl | wisexl!] > (No, I, on f. 2) 
Spel one pe sill Jj! Sle ole ypilf ae 
Sothy Dill Yb El elit pbs 37 
as Ve gre Ly eel Ul ad gpl, “LH 
Jl pfs Unt foe 


1 See Persian Beydn, Vi re ae vol, fi, pp. 344-346. 
: Tete wp Bt of 2. WW. 
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ANY sae) 8 ell pect sol Allens (No. 2, on f, 4) 
2) Lael Colle y 
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Nay asl all aes ano jl ut! aro (No. 5, on f, 26") 
p Wal Phau WG bell i), GLa, 

a Ns. 

BN pat Comm) pee pl allt nay Liye! tea) (No.6, on f. 27°) 
pl el SI aol wil, unl anil 
Noely Let) eS Si al Light y Lagcans g 
2) Lege? Lise bree 13,3 Los! 

CT de tls 5 Sag} Aol OGL (No. 7, on £574) 
oS OS Fey Cl al dal Gt 
- St eve Ss), SL wh 

ANG pal Slate wait! eel! anu (No.8, on £60" 
Pe pti os. lode wns Js 
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ANG pl Slee (oil eeell alll (No. 9, on f. 63") 
AV gels JS EE 5 J eal OS 

wy dail a eG ects eel andl ALN sees (No. 10, on f.66") 
AN ete! Le, ell! Sar SLY 

Si wel Slee Quad! peel alll ny (No.11,onf, 68”) 
Pel ay, leet LG Hl 

AS) pS Ghee 05! gael alll uy (No.12, 00,71") 
2h ayN y clpmall ane el 

Gast! di ls medal gel alle (No.13,onf.74°) 
cet Hall Pal estest de 2als, 
pl, lel SOK SI Sam, 
zl tga Ym i) OS) ty 

CSN pelt} Silspe (psi! geal alll ny (No. 14, on f.76") 
gy meveill lle yi y Sohpeadl (ELE el 
Z| sa\t!! 

X31 coon fe <r) | es) so ee (No. 15, on f. 79") 
Fi ent ay ayy cael lls 

ol Le? 33 al! Sls insull poll BN eas (No. 16,on £81") 
Sener. doy lest .)) pe A Keaignd 
sel Vie) oy) pe Rolo eds 
Z| chat eth 

wll eaell May aaedl aes! alll (No.17, 0n£,83") 
wees J5 Petes git ae Si lie 
al Leged Le None 1a aot, Ue 
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1 ald al al Sl de tle, Sagas 

zi moa, 5 


Yost geatl allows pan fl aorsl pa (No. cree 


ie 


Pl 
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iw 
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ev a ae enn 
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ctl & pl! Kilts wail anol! alll a (NN0.28,0n £102") a 
él sls 4 Kags! + 





wsdl all algal! Lal cn sall paIl ee (No.27,onf.104") 
Sty 5 od ype cle y Sole de ye Hall) 
Jy dot ys Sy es 
ANY pall Siler Lait! ae atl alll ny (N0,28,0n£.110") 
devas Et DU sha S55 Sy Gags 
Zi hell SB eeclo IN kad js al 
deal EL eS 1315 pail pnell All| au (No.29,onf.114") 
PG orn aot gt lel AEG 52 oe ey! 
Bl ASahgb aa,6s be US ye Sandi an ol 
CAS ee pall Guaitl gel ila ¥o.90,on0190) | 
a Shadbolt aye ot ell Ci 
i car,hal . 
ct! eel CSc 5 31 lll aes (No.1 00.124") 
Fel ON sil Si) de 2 Sy Sigtl 
ctl & pall SS ual! eee! alll (IN0.52,0nf.129") 
NaN Yoat o6t de ot IS» CHiagsl 
Pipe Pa es pen reeyes|| 
ELEN it meghll Cutt gael! all pau (N0.89, 001.192") 
Nt SS 595 dao 2 lel A Gah 
Nee ons Ley HL Se Gary # 
LGN oil ell Cal peel! alll nay (No.34,0n £130") 
cot SS apd Sette 2 lal st eG st 


tag. 1802. 30 





o MES 


Spt MN ay al td JS Set <3 = 
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ee Soe eo Pope Se oe a 4 
F = ~a “yt. Se bat ad Cae stella i en 
= . arye.. “ ' 7 on oe bp fT * - 
CO DESCRIPTION OF BABY MSS, 
SP & - : te ee a _ ey — = 2 


Ch tt 

LGN it peli) pall gel allay (8N0.85,0n 140") 
SS SS 3b heeee oo Mel oll yb 
Fee NM ey Call ld US eens 
al oll 

tT all Sil asl pall alll guy (No.36,0n 144") 
S 53 atts Wel MN Eb Cet 
Chet ats bey all Spt oe a es 

ll all Sila uasill eel alll us (No.7, 0n £148") 
Bla AM eds sila 8 I, Sagi 

cl pel les Gucill peal allt uw ((N0.38,0n £.152") 
dhe piagical le de 6 JS) Sas 
oot iy oly aN ANI SN Fakes ys 
AGS KN Stal Gal 

VE SL il welll Cast) wall AN aus (No.39jonf.156") 

NNT TN I Ty at att | 
ot & SI Ley UN am he alias 
Qi becks Je IS eS SN att 

sl u ae! Sle. yetdll sal sedan (No.40,on f.158") 
9 Shy ee dS le Gil SI J 
Noel, WI eS 5 db tery tl on, 
JN None Nam! 








ct nell he all eel lll ne (No.4 1,0n f.162") 
Wa Peat OSI de st Uy Kingtt 
AV coll all anal oot antl eat 
CNY pall Kika geal all pas (N0.42,0n 166") 
leher » lalle 5 led,5 5 leslie 05 Ot aie 
ely Kaw MN teed oF la Leg 
ae opt dey GS al le Jas oll GT kes 
des 
ALR ye Salt ape ly Coal! gall alll pany (N0.43,0nf.171") 
JI led da 
Vey SL it nell Cp aill geal alll ae (No.44,onf174") 
#1 Sani, sls, le *Lis 
CS SIL GN alll Gast gall alll aay (No.45,0nf.178") 
BI $e Vy Nae Sure 25) 
ANY pall Sikes pall pl allay (Wo.48,on 180" 
By VALU sha boty Chops! 
as Gar og well pool andl Al aus (No A7,onf. 185") 
oh AM igh date Co Mel a HY | 
Bs Ney Ctl ols Wye Jos 
Al gall wl 
Peak 1 PB Sl eeltt dN) el! allt as (No.48,on f.189") 
A IS gp Lees el ol al 
cl aay Ca tS US eed y yi I We 
ral lll a 








AbES ab; ro,) 156 Coll all ans (No.49,onf.194") 
Go Suid tbls cell iy ope aol ,! 
zl Se 

rae. ae | vel eel ell eel tl (No.50,onf,201") 
AV ce ry by aL Kal 

NS be es pel cmepl Ley pelll Kame (No.51,0n £201") 
Sciltoy Fe de deal UL) Sim pall 
Set y Welesl aye sles cle y Wel ils 
el Waly! 

In the middle of this prayer, at the bottom of ¢. 202%, 
occurs a form of “ Visitation’ for believers presenting 
themselves before “the First who believed” or “the Letter 
Sin,” by which terms Mullé Huseyn of Bushraweyh appears 
to be designated. It is entitled aul etl ert clsl oyk;, 
and begins : 

“Ll i= oes ALN SS tee od Oy, 
wt ol By creel Fs sy os ls 
SB corey NaN pled ope 5 sah alll jute 
il ahent all 

tell aloes ape egal gs ail sace pe (No.82,0nf.208") 
JS 5 Kags! ist! L men! Sila ferns | 
Bi alll il CSI Je as 


“-- 


Pe et st a ed a 








ty 
a mas pri aT ee i came 
i . cox TE =A Ts € BB et 


In the course of this piece also occurs, on f. 209%, a 
form of “ Visitation,” which begins : 
ered Fp ace ppl) US te ed oly 
Lae hey hel cpunadald gel Liye gre dot I 
cher de aU Sb phtosly ll Urb of 
gh eS deel oh alll ss ced pple) - ayal 
Vel Ul eS yrcel oh cell cay conn et 

2h ett Shey ell 
wee, eel Uy wall gall aul au (No.53,0n f.213") 
ct hele pall ad» Balan, Bt 
Pd Senilaee je Sle y Saye ale 

S51 ell wKilepe asl! aol SN es (No.54,on f.214") 

ZI Nano Woot orl, Yt eas J desl 
wKiagst i Slaps (pail! anal All| amy (No.55,0n £219") 

i MN est GI de ot SS 
cel & ll Slee dl peel All eu (No.56,00 £,223") 
Dl Neeel CS LN ope CSM 
AN nll Bilespe Coil] gael alll any (N0.57,0mf.225") 
2} Ngelsels Scart ope SY 
ee SLL SN ell (a5) geal Alt ay (N0.58, 00.220") 
Sse Rules Sol Sy bole Cot 
Says SN il pall GLI ats oS 
zis 







hn | 
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‘ak 

oe SU! I wel Cail} aaa alll 4) (No.59, on f.238") 
el Weel CS ns 

Pe doll ope Ny et ops all ax (Colophon, on f.236") 


BBF. 2. 


FE 200 (ff 1:25, 46>, 199999» blank), 205% 12-75 
centimetres, 14 lines to the page. Written in 
Subh-i-Ezel’s clear and legible ngskh hand. 

This MS. secompanied Subh-i-Ezel’s second letter to 
me (despatched from Famagusta on October lst, received 
on October 11th, 1889), It contains specimens of each 
of the “five grades” or “styles” into which the Bab 
divided his writings, and is consequently partly in Persian, 
The nature of these “ five grades” has been already 
explained at p. 453 sypra, Concerning this MS, Subh-i-Ezel 
wrote in the aforementioned letter as follows: 


éleaj me || meio els wal ci lts iy > aS eal 
we ok ws il totT Se vl ye cde ht lve ol 
plants os ace ot, HL <a is dm SVosl sas 
Jel se ast sas Gi SF Bop 98 espa ls CI 
isse op Ge be oa dela, 


oo ~ 3) uss oni Seman 
i dx” T sl | hale. Lon 


Ya 9 Hyd able aes oylys 
» Bdge wl useaw lil “La; Ml fi hat cas?) 


‘“What is sent to 
whereof each few 
ttyle. This book is 


you this time is of the "Five Grades,’ 
[successive] pages are in a different 
by His Holiness the Point [ie. the 





ew _——.e — 


A if 
“a” a L a Ad Jn A P 
re . ere i fae ea Pinney = : “el = 





Bab]. There has been no tampering with it on the 
part of certain persons, save in so far as may have resulted 
from slips of the pen. For though I myself copied out 
the previous manuscript and this one, still it may be that 
there has chanced some defect in the manner of its arrange- 
ment, the original copy not being available. But [at 
least] it has not been tampered with by outsiders, as 
certain persons have tampered with some passages, whereby 
textual corruptions have arisen. Please God there has 
been no interpolation in what this humble servant [of 
God] has written.” To the first piece (on f. 2%) is pre- 
fixed the title .,W. 
The contents of the MS., stated as briefly as possible, 
are as follows: 
as) AN GEN SY AN GT ci) atl alll alll any (No. 1, on fi. 2°) 
lal AN at ay) a all al adil aly AN ee 
lanl 
el G nell leis ait asl allan (No. 2, on f. 7”) 
cell CL ade ope dell SU 2 Catt 
é| Melee 5 elle 5 leslie » ted os 
so) EW git Maus All all alll (No. 3, om f. 12") 
gab bGull US de dat as sill al 
loyal] US a edly Ao Fi heal 
AN GIN ayy all) cs) allt at alll uy (No. 4, on f. 17") 
dani La! i alll gs ope de Nell Lily ai 
o dilate alll gl setae, Jeo Ute! 
ai aide lene Lt OE Se 


1 M8. pil, which is doubtless » mere slip. 















, é aa . * “ 
SORT PT IAW nena ace. 
DESC TPT OF BART | Pate 
Oe et ee a oe ee 
: 


SLI sl lll ail att aes (No. 5, on £22") ah 
Lath gsi k UL Au HL aT ae 
A Gale Die spi xs 


(What follows the exordium is mostly in Persian.) 





u~ he 


d= sl! soy! alt oy do yl! a>, ANN as (No. 6, on f, 27") 

WHS NN AMT Git ao pall so gall AV 

tll b pall Sls got) soy allay (No.7, on f, 32") 

SANS Soh ee ny Sgt y 
Pi Sony tN ANY a Est Cet “a 

Aodd aptall al soe) ooM o>! alll am (No. 8, on f, 36°) 

det Te ye aye gyal cl je Ls oe 


Zi acy 


PUM SIM Moe) wy sayy AN aay (No. 9, on f. 40°) & 


te MAN SN sh Ma JY call Ju ; 
¢| Jz ob L-sall JN Syed “Ta! sy 


Play pee tet a all} eue (No.10,on £44") 
mn 9 Fy) NN Ip g98 gm lls us 
SB rss CaN5 deal leo Jou tas 

i | j 

(The last four and a half lines on f. 46" and the whole 

of f. 46° are blank, but there *ppears to be no interruption 







in the continuity of the text.) 






4 . “~ 
“| 


ipeamtaty 


or van 
Me ell ell allllany pall & “Til bs (No, 11, on £.49") 
2h set cal 


(Part of this piece will be found on pp. 318-319 of 
T.N. ii. What is here the third clause is there placed 
over the line immediately under the title. Thus it is 
written; but a fresh examination of it convinces me that 
it is intended as an insertion, as here placed.) 


esl & pall CGl ell cell aly (No. 12, 0n £54") 
O19 al) 25) OG) de 2s US, Sogst 
Z| SI OS Ye Saey el 

jl 05 sill AU sacl cell ell alas (No. 13, on £.59") 
cath jb jb iby erbaeet colts 
Sot glo hth Sbslall Lies gst, 
oo 

Nall d cid al aac el Cell Alans (No. 14, on £.65°) 
re he aL ye Teall Gail y cell Geel ye 
Say slyly HAN gS tad Tal alll get 
hols fogs Cisgs J silat alll Qj) asl 
z\ sole ey ees], 


eld ot Calan y aa cell gill allen (No, 15,006.70") 


Set oS oad te ol pet ols 
Vy soy opt Gnade GAS Siete! Jat 
Bdlyd Oye Gwddie Geld gles gba’ Jty 

spelen eerie 


1# fi ™ i a a - \ 

2 be Ci Po Lee +34 t= . ~ — - 2 lan 
Se eS Foe ee Os a ein b,! aes * pe 
BHF. @. SBHU'USA: i . 
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chest las alll Il lee th aol Ail! aus (No, 16, on £.75") 
Jasll Mas retledl 53 Jacil AN) pans 
2 Sash ast alley “Tact sd 

cst! & pall Sil ae tl ool alll aus (No. 17, on f.81") 
MPa esos det IS Vat 
Ss OS KI GS I Sao, el I 
sa ES, yn 5 call wh) pr Slall 
2) apt , 5a Oy coal 

OS si aL oesl] eet! aot! ail aus (No, 18,0n £.85") 
AOU wd aly OLGA! IS 5p ales Len 
SS Syd dolnaly pescal y elope gall US ay3 
phe Soe ad lel geal, OLILA 
Zi len! ayil 

ANY cdl dl aes) emi Lett EN es (No. 19, on f. 90") 
phe alll pe TaN Lily eet ett go tl 
Vitem sali 85 ales ore y Jyil ont 
21 Jal onl Ht 22d cs, 

ENG oI y en aot Jacl alll aus (No. 20,0n £.96") 
Sit of Seedy atyy Mle coat 
2g 20g? Oph pw dle ly shes] Sista 
dled Yet Cuidis aS a glee dlp 
2 ep ke oF Ss Vg) tact tg de 

aly asl asi! aN ee 2333) alll mau (No.21,0n f.102") 
aul a3! ay gol aly all ool api ieee 





ola SHOUN-KWAMBL., ee 
BRP. 2, SHUUN-I-KHAMSA. 


+f 
Ca 
A 


til go ally alll os cue ai Vy 
il tial 

cet pall Slee pil apt! dll any (80.22, onf.107") 
NY MW esl OSI de 55 WS, Kags 
Shel SI SI SY Sty 
598 KI, erynelly wl ES, eral, 
Zl er Stl y 521 CI y erga 

bl oF sl alt aoe gill a 5il alll wy (N0.23,0nf.112") 
eM iogay lage gall Ja Je JM ee us 
yigts SlSadll US de LN, ae nilas 5s 
2) eslaes oe" 

go aly sill a weet agi 45M alll ny (No.24,0n£.117") 
oo BLN spain ure che “Test Lail 5 ght sit! 
dil al yl ag wey Ue Sp J otal 
Wha we Liga leit ye lene Lint ll Jp ol 
SVs Vy lapis Vansiee Iietys loops Lane 
Ai ab le ee i! 

(3d bay wasn y eed s gill all ll aus (No.25,0nf.121") 

Jj 2 AS eed 9 109 bbw Ly ctpe? } 

Jp Fy sey opt Cndke le glad! slab 

Salyt ays Lote an$ Jha) Jul 


Zi oy 


. MS. Jz, but this appears to be a wisinke. 



















oo oN adldell soil safle aly 
Zl aotyall ooctball el MY all a>dT 
cs pet Soke soil so Tl alll (No.27,0nf.151') 
AVS aM 25) ES) de od US, Gast 
ef JS ol SG ae el 
Uilahs bend Le lo ed Vat loot, Ul 
Al Laile Liga anes 
PNY as) aU ses ae sot all us (No.28,0nf, 
woe! Mabe Eso geall Sl ced odeall 
i Sash y ll She Sao leall, Jhet , 
Hel pe UN Lait, ge ST ao Hall ne (No.29,0nf.141) 
eels BON yaya ey > alll ss oe 
9 cee yee set MN LM sl ero 
2M Soot Ls, Melty god de 
Bhs Cts 3 ot oot on ii pen! (No.30,on f,146") 
- BS eens y 29q) syle eee er ue 
2 dp 
het peel alt ally eM Sle Wt ally (No.B1,on £151") 
pM yall Wen Wen ot ty uy 
AN Mae Shoes) so MY alll flat al 
Cogs) SLOG la an All| waa (N0.82,0n £,156") 
cdl Nas PAL) 5) Sit css uss 
di Sis 






SS ed ee 


af “en 


ae 

rr 

‘ Cit 

A 
ve 


.. son Ty, 
il ie = ‘BER, 2, SHU" ap PN-1-KHAMSA. ee. 
ee 


wee si a sos!) fle Jai Ain 8 (0.88,0n £161") 
ey ST pe eel ys Gaal! JS de 
2) deny nm jo abl sign loge yall US 

Wal Y cil a aes’) fled Slew alll aus (No.84,on £166") 
Hel potty STs Le of Sp pl alll seep 
2 3755 oe 

NS 0B y heed She Slat alll au (No.85,0n £.170") 
eh ened s ep ble de d oes 

crt pelt sd yal AM et gpl pl ai\ awe (No.56,0n£.175") 
NeW sS jl Mone Dall 55 yell ale 
AN Ny sd ppl alow 

SSisgtt gli C6ikeps jyith sett allen (No.S7,0n£.181") 
Leg Gg olpaall og) CHT GL als, 
bey GLEN y poll ershle Sure iy s ee 
#2) lagige 

ebaal as sill cll one!) gill sll alll aus (No.88,onf.184") 
FS che dy haat s dab etd utblan 
Zt eb hal 

go MY SN aL) wae! 3) gill alll nw (No.39,0nf.189" 
Sam ld Ute US che Te Lal, 3) ll 

uly Uns r em pl il Sew (No.40,onf.194") 
2) eae y sp Mle Led eee 
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PoP Spel op! 2 aly ot allt a24 (No.41,onf.198") 
Had aid A} aed 38) eal ality SI 
Sen Pes et lly Geld» 

Zed ep aly car, 


Excluding the last of these pieces, which appears to form 
a kind of appendix or peroration to the rest, it will be 
observed that the remaining forty fall into groups of five, 
each group beginning with the same formula, Thus the 
first five begin with the formula 4 ay! AN aid » the second 
With d=,3) s=3i) al\wu2, etc. We may fairly assume that 
within each group the first piece represents what the Bab 
calls the “first grade” or “style” of his writings, the 
second piece the second grade, and so on, This hypothesis 


is supported by the fact that the last piece in eagh gt ip 


of five is in Persian, and therefore corresponds to the Bab's 
“fifth grade” (see p. 453 supra). Of the majority of these 
pieces it must be frankly confessed that they are not only 
untranslateable, but almost unreadable, consisting merely of 
endless permutations (often etymologicully and grammati- 
cally impossible) of the different “ Names” of God. 


BBF. 3. 
ee 


FE 200 (ff. 1*-2*, 199-200" blank), 20-5 « 19 lcentimetres, 
14 lines to the page. Written in Subh-i-Ezel’s clear 
and legible naskA hand. 

This MS. accompanied Subh-i-Ezel's third lettiis' teint 
(despatched from Famagusta on Deo. rd, 1889, received 
on Dee. 18th, 1889). It contains selections from the B&b's 
writings of almost every variety ; Prayers; forms of visita- 
tion; letters to Subh-i-Ezel and other believers: extracts 
from the Commentary on the Sira-i- Fisuf, etc, Concern< 








ee ee Fees a bs wa! 
: a 4 HERS ty bl *,", 
. BEF. 3. AR \BIC BE TAN; 


ing this MS. Subh-i-Ezel wrote very briefly. All 
to the visit which, as I informed him, I had paid to Bess 
Tabarsi, he said : 


i yl AS bs cal po alt Ge jl Gopeee SFL; 


“Tf you have visited Tabarsi it is as though you had been — 
at all [the holy] places. The form of visitation specially 
[appointed] for that place is contained in the book which 
will reach [you] this time: read it.” In reply to further 
enquiries, Subh-i-Ezel said that this form of visitation was 
rsh aeie by the Bab “Ross To this MS., as to the last, 

ia prefixed the title .,1, evidently in that wide sense 
to which I have ‘already. adverted (p. 453 supra). As it 
contains & great number of pieces, I must, for the sake of 
brevity, contine myself to the briefest enumeration of all save 
the most interesting. 

The first five pieces (extending from f. 2° to f. 27%) esti 
With the formula »22)} ‘ain “2 euut, and appear to represent 
each of the “five grades” above described, the fifth of the 
group being, as usual, in Persian, and beginning in the 
same way as the Persian pieces already described. The 
first of these, containing endless permutations of the root 
eo, is much the longest, extending to f. 23, 

Next follows another similarly arranged group of five 
pieces (ff. 23-55%), each beginning with the formula |... 
il i). Of these again the first contains permutations 
of the root (+3, and the last is in Persian. 

Next follows a third group of five pieces (ff. 55*-76*) 
beginning with the formula >) (=>3) Gnu, and 
arranged like the preceding. 

The 16th piece (ff. 76*-78") is preceded by the formula 


col tal allleut, and begins : 









« 
" 





Sib cal oN NY sh GS asta age cell QL wont 
aly, hej 5) ope rset Ld ME be Seay FS yr ail, Ma 
2} StestY, ls doe 
The 17th piece (ff. 78°-82") begins with the formula 

meet eel AN aut, and proceeds : 

Be 35 ore oll npelll craneall alll ase oe ESS Na Gt, 
beh elle nose Ups VSS de eS Sash pal deal $5 alll 
SN ah 5 NI gS ore st pS od he US as 
sya 3; 


Since Wahi! is, as I have shown (B. ti, p. 997), equivalent 
to Muhammad, it is clear that we have here an epistle 
addressed to a Babi named Muhammad ‘Ali, presumably 
either to Mull4 Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfurtsh (Jendb-i- 
Kuddis) or Mullé Muhammad ‘Ali of Zanjén, and probably 
to the latter. For on f. 97° we find the following words : 


OF oF opel te bee a NG pe Shelem 3 LI 
+ upaallall ee 
And from the Tériki-i-Jadid we learn that Mullé 
Muhammad ‘Ali of Zanjin enjoyed the title of dJendb-i- 
Hujjat (“ the Proof” or “ Authority ”), 


The 18th piece (ff. 82"-93") is another epistle addreased 
by the Bab to one of his chief apostles, beginning thus: 


alone hell AEG sas pe OLS Nia jesiall acd! allt as 

wal $6 Stal Sid: alll Sr 85 re Sl eae prow! lel! cm, 

UY SN ase allel See ae ee os dle 5 oe 
eh hee Whee sacs ore celery os) alll cals Si le yl 


as 


s "I 
pots! * _— s : MN pes 
? : ed A PR VP OA eee See 
tera: nr a ARABIC view” 
« ' , = as oe Sf. i! a 4? 0 ~ 
aa) oe 


the B&b asserts his identity with all previous and future 
prophets, is noteworthy : 


JS 5 abl Spel SF Ahan oth IM goa ye oe 
TP ch pr SES yess cl Ss eb 5 be wal pes 
SSF eee ont So cigs ine ays Ss pala! earl! ay dy 
ori Sod gle Se SS le ay Ey aner aaer oy Gi, 
or TAL oe oh Sy dis ore dN a os ay GSS, 
wr ey S9 Ns gli pe dey pe Spal ope alll sis oye is 
A S682 my a re Al 5 ye any ny ye oli 
82 or OY oye all AB eye Sey Be OR) re lis ye ay GS 
er OR) Oat Sy Om xe si xe ot Sy MN 3g) pe an) Ow 
FANN AM apy ye my ay my Say res pe gis 
AN Be ye SS aS ad IS sill Syl te de TY gill 
* oh ail > NS aes lis aallal de 


The 19th piece (f£ 89-93) is entitled ble, alee 3h 
begins with the formula 3) oN) all} 7, and consists 
in great part of permutations of the root “>. From 
the expression o\,=!! mlb GI occurring on f. 91> it would 
appear to be addressed to a believer named Jawad, who 
is commanded in one passage to write to “Muhammad in 
Calcutta,” and to “forward this letter to him and to 
such as be on the sea beside him,” and, in another passage 
at the end of the epistle, “to ascend by the way of 
Basra,” if he desires “to meet God,” and to “direct 
Muhammad before Taki” [i.e. Muhammad Taki) thither 
(presumably to Maki), as well as all others in whom he sees 
“aught of the light’ [of faith]. 

7.48, 1892, a1 


The following pemage of this epistle (on f, 84), wherein 
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The next piece in the collection which is of special 
interest is the 23rd (ff. 98°-107), This is the form of 
prayer ordained by the Bab for the visitation of Sheykh 
Tabarsi and the commemoration of the martyrs who fell 
there, and is headed accordingly— sill ie. tT xe l 354} re 
It begins thus: 


tS GS ddl nl Sl ll geal a ae 

cath By ASST oN nay Dg Chesed oN ols, 655 sl jos 

Be NOS ON, eet a Ly IS ONS od , Sal I 
A little further on the martyrs are thus described: 

Kigo are be char) OSG 5 S23 rey be Quid Gy 


“These were hearts which glorified none but Thee, spirits 
which praised none but Thee, souls which declared Thy 
Unity alone, bodies which did service to Thee only.” 

A few lines lower curses are invoked on the persecutors 
as follows: | 


Wane y SH de by nSo) y Se VES i ded 
ead U hy UI Gate jacks Oi. Site JG i$ .2 
Sas) ole ope OSs w blot og Ly ele! =a le 
ila J, cotcl nd ood, ANOS onl je YN Gat wal, 
© anal Na Fy het ee 8 od Gy cre 


Two pages further on (f, 1005) similar curses npr 
repeated : 


Le gh Lense gh Gy Senet Fi ope tS ne welt ills 
CYS ot Sts ye 
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ARABIC BETAN. 


The instructions to the Babi pilgrim who intends to 
visit the shrine begin on f. 102* as follows: 
tern y CS bl Coal! 3,0 OSG Jos | oot al, 
ptel Eke VI mel dole poode ius be wo) de Sus le 
Pe, SEG Ye ol all ols Uo 34,0 es coe) ail 

The purifications to be performed and the prayers to 
be offered up, before setting out for the shrine, and on 
arriving there, are then specified in full. One of these 
prayers, which is to be recited on entering the inner shrine, 
appears to be addressed to Mulli Huseyn of Bushraweyh, 
who is described as “the Friend of God, whom he hath 
chosen unto Himself, and elected for this revelation.” It 
is in many ways remarkable, but I must confine myself 
to quoting a few lines from it: 
PLAIN jade y TH She ope Lee oly Ell Jel GS 
Ply A Kes 8 el y Sell jb, lal ae b COL 
So et NS SS cailom, Je Sat, en Gey ot 
Br SE Ss lls ot USS jy et US OS Gls 


CS) set} Ee OS ely ct EG ol, 
coll ane CRS oes . Ol oe Ye oS yeh ol, 


wrt SEY y ao) ESE be gle Hyd MN Sane be IG alll 
OS a5 ale rag oF Ll by eSoui le Sed 24 
3999 CAal e Lell GH 3 2 I) Cee ee 
rS5 oP ptty aset alll cpt ti fl Vas ove ctl 
CSI seal LAN gee Va pe ST Ley etna 


~*~) eA . » em te ~ be i, uy 
. . tS ors Be i i= : .. * . “s 
geet: aoe bas sae yon 
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’ coy Seay tem OE Se Se le ss 
aa © os BSAA hE eticaie eee apa pos 0) —_ * 
an > P 2 POT as Fs 2d o , 






Fey at Sal Ryall dN al Sar ol op cll anki y ramgiy 7 
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- * Synie NS = 
“ * The 24th piece (ff. 107*-126*) is of considerable length, o, 
<i but a superficial examination of it reveals no points of 
he: The 25th piece (ff. 126.126°) appears to be addressed 
“ to Subh-i-Ezel, and is described as (yoy alae ;\, It begins: 
j ey . 


, — 
Ror | “LSI usd Panel ol ee ome SI sd oS on es! allt or 
2 AN ot So SS See EM tN SE ty Oe % 


Orzo Al} de Joy vy 
$ The remainder of the epistle, which is very short, is ae 
partly in Persian, ™ 
fi The 26th piece is short, and not specially noteworthy. “4 
om The 27th is long (ff. 127*-130*), is written partly in ’ 
Persian, and contains answers to sundry questions addressed «* 
a in writing to the Bab. : 
URS Nos. 28-45 (ff. 130%-141s) are all short epistles addressed “¥ 


Ss to believers who had written to the B&b. The names of 

” “ these correspondents are mentioned in several cases, but 
a their identification cannot be satisfactorily effected in a 
‘ brief notice like this, and I therefore reserve them for 
r future consideration, J: 

_ The 46th piece is the document which I published and 

translated at pp. 996-7 of B. di, wherein Subh-i-Ezel is® 

designated the Bab’s successor. 


:, The 52nd piece is the same as the first in BBF. 1, 
a already described at p- 453 supra. 
a The 53rd piece (ff. 150*-153*) is the 57th chapter of 


the Commentary on the Stira-i- Yiisuf (see Pp- 261-8 supra), — 
m containing the explanation or expansion of v. 56 of the 








The 58th piece is an extract from the Book of the 
names (leu!) kS; see TLV. fi, pp. 202, 318, 338), to 
which are prefixed ordinances bearing on the arrangement 
of the Babi calendar. The year is here explicitly described 
as consisting of 861 days (19x19), and no mention is 
made of the intercalary days used by the Behi’is, so that 
these would seem to have been introduced by Beha (ef. 
T.N. ii, pp. 419, 422-5). This preface coneludes with 
a command that all letters shall be fully dated, according 
to the Babi method, and, as a specimen, a date (seemingly 
that whereon this document was written) is given in full, 
as follows : 
ert be ely gall aol Gb ey Ml ee teh 
Jiao px Mose ol Jew Cell al oi pec al ol Pi 
NaN gb ei) ASS el Bae oye alall je ore plall ap ore 

| * Sins 

The date thus given is “the day of Jstik/dl [Friday], 
the day of ‘Zim [the 12th day] of the month ‘ttm 
[the 12th month] of the year Jab” [etl+~—=6), 50 
that the document must have been written during the 
last year of the Ba&b’s life (October, 1849). For this 
reason, if for no other, it is interesting. 

The 59th piece is a letter of instructions to Subh-i-Ezel, 
who therefore prefixes to it, as to some of the letters 
previously described, the words gic wl Le, das jl 


“Some of the behests given to this eek Tt begins 
as follows : 


3M JP alll ws 
gel papell alll MT peill Gptegall alll sue ape os i 
ce Be ey dS ye poll, GLET A pl al dail alll gs 
eile tts Ste do aly ap ee ens 
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mal oN Last gs US de OS ail gals oly by Glas gs US 
Yat de ag! J pel oil GI ad at de oes iat 
prea! pence! ol UI all 


The following passage (on f. 175°) is important, sa 
implying not only that the Bab regarded Subh-i-Ezel as 
his sole vicegerent, but that he did not contemplate such 
a contingency as the appearance of “Him whom God 
shull manifest ” in Subh-i-Ezel's life-time : 


Spee BUG ob os eal penal sal $5 
Side Soll So alll ely GY yaad bt all eo pds alll pl 
ls pay od Gl see aN alll are ne pall wigs be Ne 
wy 9 hey AN SN aN pigs and Ci il ot Le alll Gb 

Wear .paallell 


“Exhort to virtue those who believe in me and in my 
words, that they disagree not touching the Religion of 
God, [for then] shall they stray away from the Path. 
And if God cause one like unto thee to appear in thy 
days, then he it is to whom shall be bequeathed the 
authority on the part of God the Single, the One’ But 
if [such an one] appears not, know for a surety that 
God hath not willed to make Himself known, und render 
up the authority to God, your Lord, and the Lord of 
the words, all.” 

Almost immediately after this comes another passage, 
which is of considerable importance, as shewing that the 
Bab intentionally left the [Persian] Béyan incomplete, 
only publishing 11 of the 19 VaéAids? and, as stated by 
the Ezeli author of the Hasht Bihisht (see TN. ii 


i 


* Here, 08 clewhere (8. ii, p. 907), Wahid probably stands os iv 
ta Fadyd {i«. Subb-i-Ezel), £3 ee : ape 
_ © This affords another instance of Count Gobineau's extraordinary accuracy 
in all that he states concerning the Babi literature und doctrines. See 
Religions «f PiitlsopAies, p. 332, 
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p. 353), conferring on Subh-i-Ezel the right of completing 
it if the time should be propitious. This passage is as 
follows : 
Nab gb! Le bd, eh WS ose de jai od bell cette us! s 
fe mah Pod el al one ue pe Vae\, 2 sol tall 
ob je a bl : sane peel all US, all USN, op 
gee | ut Abe coy le ry wal dad Las eee weal 
From a passage on f. 175° it would appear that with this 
epistle were sent to Subh-i-Ezel seven Vahids of one of the 
sucred books. Of these he is instructed to keep one himself, 
and to distribute the other six to the “* Lands of Fa, ‘Ayn, 
Kha, Alif, Mim, and Kaf” (iv, Fars, ‘Trak, Khurdsan, 
NXzarbaijan, Mazandaran, and (?) Kirman). The particular 
believer in each of these provinces to whom the edjid in- 
tended for that province is to be sent, is designated, but 
in a somewhat enigmatical manner, as follows : 
ult y deal an able Las all nc a3 sal) ll wl ll ol 
el oll Joye TE CAN gly eee Lalas UL alll ee 
BN Sly per Feet! TI duly Grde gle 
st dex i 4) S hs tel Aa WS ore aol! 
Wael M tkLiny gh aad clr angell oplell otpelt Ky pal 
este alll ole I! eg Vy Wybiol 
Tn a letter written by Subh-i-Ezel on March 13th, 1592, 


in answer to questions addressed to him by myself as to the 
identity of the persons to whom allusion is here made, the 







st eee a — 
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following explanations (some of which refer to other docu- 4 


ments described in this article) were given. By Tsvau"/-Anis 
(mill |, “the Name of the Intimate”) Haji Suleyman 
Khan, who aceompanied the Bab on his pilgrimage-journey, 
and suffered martyrdom at Teheran in 1852, is meant. Torii’ l- 
Jawdd (2\,2)\ a!, “the Name of the Generous”) denotes Xka 
Seyyid Jawid of Kerbeli, who died some eight years ago at 
Kirman. (See TN. ii, p. 342, n. 2, and pp. 443-4 supra.) 
The Letter Sin (\.u)) 3) sometimes means “ Jendb-i- 
Bab™ (i.e. Mulla Huseyn of Bushraweyh, who inherited this 
title when his master declared himself to be the “ Point fF 
and sometimes Hazrat-i-Kuddis (Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali of 
Barfurdsh). Jsm-i-Mugaccir (2 ~!, “the Name of the 
Limner”’) means the Bab himself. Zam-i-Hujjat (c.3> —l, 
“the Name of the Proof”) means Mull4 Muhammad ‘Ali 
of Zanjan. (Cf. p. 472 supra). Ism-i-Sidik ( z0\e -u\, “the 
Name of the Faithful”) means Mulla Muhammad Sédik, 
called Mukaddas-i-Khurdsda, “the Saint of Khurdésén.” Jsu- 
i-Rahim (am) el, “the Name of the Merciful”) was a 
Tabrizi, reports of whose death had been circulated. Jsm-i- 
Nabil (jn e~|, “the Name of the Noble”) denotes a certain 
Haji Sheykh Muhammad of Kazvin, who died at Léhijan in 
Gilén during the Baghdad period, (The name Nehi/ always 
stands for Muhammad, with which it is numerically equiva- 
lent. Cf. B. ii, p. 997). By Janu’ “As (dell |, “the 
Name of the High”) in the Land of Fars, Haji Seyyid “All, 
the Bab’s maternal uncle and guardian, and one of the 
“Seven Martyrs,” is no doubt meant. 


The 60th piece (ff. 176°-177*) contains more “instruce - 


tions” (ley) addressed to “the Name of the Merciful ” 
(a= ;! o!), who is very probably the same Rakim mentioned 
in the last piece. Subh-i-Ezel’s authority is again asserted 
and confirmed in the following words : 
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pot FS he yp gle oY ey! tl eel Us 
FeAl ay pal Ny all geod Zee NG olny all gel yh ave 
* oajlst I OLE Je Le dae ve peudll obell S 


The 6lst piece, containing the Baéb's testamentary 
dispositions as to his burial, is translated in part in 
n. 1 on p. 46 of the second volume of my Traveller's 
Narratice. From the introduction of the words Y».!, 
Liss, in the first line it would appear to be addressed 
to Haji Suleyman Khan b. Yahya Khan of Tabriz, to 
whom this title of Anis was given by the Bab. (See 
preceding page.) This piece, which is as short as it is 
interesting, I give in full. 


(soll Jat Ube, de 3!) 
dad) Spats pee SS Comet y Gnige ped alll Sh alll St all 
dams 3,5 Khel eal i 5)! patel see alt ded seth 
# nlaile| 5 alll, bio jo 


The 62nd piece (ff. 177*-182) is a prayer for daily 
repetition written by the Bab, who here styles himself, 
according to Subh-i-Ezel’s explanation given on the pre- 
ceding page, jpa4\ el je. 

The 63rd piece (ff. 182*-188") begins with a long 
doxology, which is followed by what would seem to be 
a form of visitation to be used by such as present them- 
selves before (or before the grave of) “the First to believe,” 
otherwise called “the Tree” (elsewhere “the Letter”) 
Sin,” ie. Mullé Huseyn of Bushraweyh. This is implied 
in the opening words ef the “ visitation” (on £. 185%), 
which run thus: 


wp detoall y dudt allah 5 ayy let are 9} HU)» Hphe Se 
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Lal y cM TEN LN Sy call Fe MN cill Say os 
BV sll eet Khe Sh, 5 sy alll oe Call 


From allusions to “afflictions” and “calamities” suffered 
by “the Tree”’ (or “ Letter”) “ Sin ”’ and his “branches” 
(i.e, followers, it seems probable that this is another form 
of visitation for Skeykh Tabarsi comparable to No. 23 supe. 

The 64th piece consists for the most part of praise and 
prayer, but also contains a form of salutation to the Sun, 
similar to that whereof I gave a translation (from the 
Persian Beydn) at pp. 929-930 of B. vi. This form, 
interesting as illustrating the revival of Zoroastrian ideas 
by the Bab, begins us follows: 


er FN Bay cel ele ah iy aetll J eet 5 
SA Gy GM etl Leb Re ot os alll SG, 
SS 5 Saget Silom! Lesdll , Lgil Hdl y Good Dall , 
Vamt footy Ut oS be . WS) 5 wy plalral Je os 
2! Vee lo, 


The 65th and last piece (again described by Subh-i-Ezel 
as Lis, ; eal ee 3) contains the Bab's instructions to 
those of his followers who shall visit the place of his 
martyrdom (“the place where this Tree shall be struck 
down”), together with the form of prayer to be used 
by them. I subjoin the text of the former only ; 


pr ond de s3 FeAl ss 3 sal Jew be, 


* Gobineau says well (Relig. of Philos, p. 316) in king of the 
conception of the Divine Nuture :-—* En on mot, yack Zh stmitiona 
c'est a dire tous les guibres depuis les Sassanides—et avant eux l"Orient tout 
entier, out confrssé et chéri et cherché ce dieu-li depuis que la science a 
commenced dans cea contrées."" , 
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hs Ey tS 9 ret ORE! iS slated ws be he 
epee a's oglu! we prt s ote! oe ot lel 
wl pele ES LS el» vygaihr ay po le Jeo prac  ¢ 
Ngo (SM OF YS IG Geille cy all Iylaiy of alll 0 
Oe ort Wet ol pele Jor of sada 5 GFL OS 
Vere eRe eta Guts dos Co WES 
gn 35 all) yd ope 8 tes, alll ppb od Ueda 
Snasll er peal Le alll CaS aly yeasel gS ull te 
SI ell Sls. orth J or ul ug eel 

Al lag ley Lally catyantl bE cel 


This piece ends on f. 199" as follows : 


dug ly eet of plac all em wy ces! ON s0 NS 
*oee l Sle al 


BBF. 4. 
Writings of Jendb-i-Kuddits, 42433 Mt 
Writings of Subji-i-Ezel. | l= , dd cyl els 


Ff. a, 8, and 208, (a', a*, &, 1%, 21-225, 102-100", 
214-205, and 208" blank), 20°5 x 12-75 centimetres, 
14 lines to page in first and last parts, which are 
written in naskh, 17 in second and third parts 
(which are written in nim-shikasté, or what Subh- 
i-Ezel calls shikasté-i-hayawdn). The letter which 
accompanied this MS. bears the date Jlemadi- 
uth=\thént 13th [acm 1307=February 4th, a.p. 
1890], and is bound up with the MS., of which 
it now forms (additional) ff. @ and 8. In it 


@ 
¥ 
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Subh-i-Ezel thus writes of the accompanying 


volume : 


eo rea ee omnes flop sat ried & ple Obs a, 
See ule WUT I ST 5) si Sa etl pe oS ea ole 
ol Vesye yl ell hdres a1 3 wot dle pte Fuad (yt 
# aeiled sy! 
“The three books previously sent .are [a part] of the 
Beydn, nor have they been tampered with by any persons.! 
This time, however, since no [more] portions of the 
Beydn were at hand, a few folios of my own words and 


two folios of the writings of Hozrat-i-Kuddis? are sent 
to you, that you may ever bear in mind this recluse.” 


The contents of the MS. are divisible into five parts : 
I. (ff. a—§, additional). Subh-i-Ezel’s letter, quoted 


above. 

Tl. (& 1°-20°). Writings of Hazrat-i-Kuddas (six 
separate pieces). 

IIT. (ff. 22°-101%), Naghamatu'r-Rih ("Songs of the 
Spirit”) by Subh-i-Ezel, consisting of text (written 
In weskh) and commentary (in nhn-shikesté), both 
in Arabic, and both composed by Subh-i-Ezel. 
From the heading prefixed to the text (ST shel 
cz! be ++) it would appear that there is a 
first part of this work which I do not possess. 

TV. (£ 106>-203"),  La'dli i Maja (Jer , Jud), 
an imitation and expansion of the well-known 
Sententiae of ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib,? by Subh-i-Ezel, 


' CF ped, o. 1 supra, 
2 he Mullé Mabammid “Ali of Birfurish, who suffered finrtyrndom 


. : yrdom at 
his native place in tho summer of 1849 alter the fall of Sheykh Tabarsi, 
See Gobineun, Rel. ef FAil., pp. 230-9, 

* First published in Europe in the original Arabic, with a Persian 


jon, and Latin glossary and notes, by Professor Stickel (Jena, 1834). 






My) i r a ‘a bikes 23 i P| > 
am arenas ae Spl 

\ BE +“ RIT! | OF K UDDW Ay} a. ny 4g 
Fe i ney y rr a 
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-Y. (ff 205%-208"), A short piece in Arabic withont 
title, apparently by Subh-i-Ezel, certainly ; 
the Bab, whose death is thus alluded to (£. se), 

oi5 alo ull, Sy l= a a, lyf wis} Jal & 

oN LGB pelt y Gell oe peels 8 rt we Hb eT 
te ples Geo) SI Neel edt SUE, Cy ele 
OF each of the last four parts I shall now give a brief 
description. 
Writings of Hasrat-i-Kuddiia (433 41), 

OF si a onl) Gall 0) dell eau (No. 1, on f. 1”) 

“lM “Ll cde es! 4 Td er une! oul 

yp tal aly hated po LN de ee, od s 

daasl poll Fol py a Nad sill 

et) Stall podell tt te whol 33 sill 

Aol pM a YL cual Ber tb bi 

+l aad Gal 

rel bs, eal papell Soll il _ (No. 2, on f. 6”) 

oh sal gyi Ntbe yeol FSI ghal 

pi etl by JSS OHM, oe, 

edi Ws we ise 

xt whee ei) Sle aod gs e ix=| 


z ; " = 
a= 46 a, ’ DE: SCRIP TION oO PI BABI 3 
i f cate a a 
7 =) ‘ 


ea. 


“GS lel Ll leat eee Lett Cot ny (No.3, on f, 10%) 


AON enced ol less tel Lee E _seall 
da bail pe 2 Sigel dy olde sd 
Se Nay set Ut Sb ta tt Last 
food judy Gls Ngeacaal oN US bed, OUI 
Ten) Jal Saad) al asl 5 oe 

Bl beam yy mere 


al! aos! pce! all pe Nl alld sill doug (No. 4, on f.13") 


wphe y Eepall Ey cob gll delay j be 
gti y dae!) Daas ilps ol sleal 
4 ayo] Ui DE ore gl or wlll 
CSL Ey petty Goel shyt gees 

Al waail el a W all Y ab 


al Jladl pill Sol cl lexall I oa (No. d, on f. 17") 


se sasl 0 tes heey ayy all 
be de aes OS) y Toth LS al, 
oa oas!| 0, Tasll Sb Glas an 
Jails lane sasll 6g clout ind é Saal 
Noa seal Cy clastl NN GUIS Je 
Seely elastase anal O01, etnt 
A, L25te as lanl! is), Lat) ne 


Pi lad 3S oacll 


areas 4 
* 
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a) * I~, * ri hen 
ae pen, bebe Wet, oP. Wie A adres nrg fg fw | 
a eA SEF. 1 WRITINGS OF Es! T. i? = ar. : 
Se eet a Ee ons bbe gis eee re ye ee 


sill Wd onatl pzaitl Seal! poral Gol pen (No. 6,07 £19")! 
b Ast ot) ue Boo Li gle os 
G detateal lly ols gl gals 5 gts 
BL ye dy JS SEIT Loyd cbt Gy tlt 
BY oats pate SAY ell pte 

These specimens of the style of Hazrat-i-Kiuddis, few 
though they be, sufficiently show that his Arabic is even 


more open to the grammarian’s criticism than is usually 
the case with Babi writings in that language. 


Naghamdtu’r-Rih (eas! coleni), 


This, as I have already said, presents a continuous text, 
composed by Subh-i-Ezel, and interspersed with his own 
commentary, extending from f. 22° to f. 101%. TI shall 
give the first few lines only of the exordium, the whole 
of the introductory preface, and o short specimen of the 
commentary and text commentated, the latter being here 
distinguished (for want of a separate fount of type) by 
overlining. 


ali a alld 
co) So sll obs 
checamall yas SLA SL dang 
wed y Kinny SM Cee y AF “Tell Srna al roel 
GIS 5 eS yl) set y See alll ete y Sie Jus! 
Uaall Ml cape y dugg eelyall cline jbew y Gevapesy mpi 
‘The handwriting of the MS, suddenly changes at the top of this | 


th . 
(i#. for this pisce amd the last 7 lines of the preceding one) from nash, 
nim-shikaate, 


ar 


_ * . —— 


~ * ° 7 s Led a eee per ae ie — : ee 5 

" i TheanhkiTm ion .. 1F BABY © (ths 

ve = f Es SCRIT ie mW Tr! ‘rh i + La 
ray saad tis anus tap 





‘g are wl ei ea Ted said ci “ens « 


ie tg. aa oP. . 
i pote be | la 


i cee is oe 
< BoM 53 y geil Uh ON Slat ol onal Uyeda GT 
eZ La y ope) pall no Ld wily peel Salt EG still 
Ki Pg $3) pilye S Sal ye Ay lee Lae pt gel 
ei ces Sy ell, alll Use Eo ces 
“a AN y DM yt lay gud Secs yall Gey aL 
al So $3 $3 ll Shey sll ie ai\ bale! 13l R) 
% ly stene TaN ol, Sal “Lele assl y Tl ‘Lal a 
2 wrt bea cet lee S131 MSS EG Gat 
Pr , set Spe yey pal! soley ye See)» pS Na GL oh 


a o. , \nwliul ae ples Jy Lod, pl ib dipd oe do} tt Ld 
mu LN, stale decree on Le sy, lat, 


ce M15 Geet, pleat Loam sol oo gi Vy dial Fall 
ms whe GS (all onl Vy Aes BIL ee al ; 
.: Lads gett, ae AS ALS etl ob roel, Jeu 
SO ee pil Bae aN et ae 
be Dapgoral Ld gu wan demas, Se Sen clel, .vull i 
re: Shee oe ete ool ety, WLI rete LS s 
oe user spell Lally “Tall UO ast ye y al lob y Lilt = 
sy AN AEG 5 8) mits y el CO Py ee ge Le, x 
Ft A EI LS GR ha st 
i ANN be agtl15l peel dyed ll, plist allel ads 4 
2 . a 


Bie 





fi - ie ll P 
= es O¥. a Lee F 
> erties ees _ iz. eT “en: 





S55 yp 535 ie J dels ily site 
ai algal 


As will be apparent from the above extract, the com- 
mentary is very profuse, if not very clear. 
Enda (on f. 101°) : 


Le Lecleall clei et SLI SG dey eI WS sb 

iy lh dy OY ce ra! op CS Ip cra 

ssl tte cee ly Gall pp UF Eade cop ly cy, alll 
® oallell Cy all 


SFr TAS FIrReri try 


The cyphers at the end of the Naghamdtu'r-RiA ore 
repeated at the end of the La’dli & Majdh (££ 2035), ond 
at the end of another MS. containing some of Subh-i-Ezel’s 
Persian writings which will be described presently. They 
indicate, as Subh-i-Ezel informed me by word of mouth, 
that the writings to which they are appended are by 
him. Their significance, however, he was not willing to 
divulge to me. Probably they refer in some way to the 
ahjad notation, 


La'dli ti Majali. ( Nery MU). 


Of this piece also I shall give first of all the opening 
words of the exordium, then the short introductory preface, 
then a few specimens of the aphorisms or ‘Sententim,” 
which, arranged in groups according to the position of 
the initial (or sometimes the final) letter in the alphabet, 
make up the remainder of the work. 


aul i ayy 
les Su 
ghael) GLO Un) 
yey SV Y eee oN, alg NP eam Syl all seal 


7.1.48, 1607, Sf 
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i hive wed —a ll, 43,3 pli} em LEN, 
OS AIG he Fy Lt Wy TTY ST YI OW tee 
eho we #1 ell rel y, EL ws» pl all aay J, ol 
2 OY asctge GEL re ploy ay eb Le ab od se , 
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and so on for 23 similar sentences, the section ending with 
the words Glau) Glasoll, 
The second section (f. 107") contains thirty-one short 
aphorisms beginning with the word \pal=!, as, for example ; 
ral cS LecaY Nyse SIM 
The third section (ff, 107*-100") consists, for the most 


part, of aphorisms beginning with the definite article, further 
arranged according to the letter in which they end, e.g. : 
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The whole work, excluding the preface, consists of 179 
such sections, arranged in groups alphabetically according 
to the initial letter of the aphorisms. The number of 
sections belonging to each letter varies. Sections i-xix 
begin with |; xx-xxvii with ; XXVII-xxxili with =: 
Xxxiv-xxxvii with 4; xxxviii-xli with zi xlii-xlvi with 
ci xlvii-lii with g; liiidy with 0; Ivi-lvii with 4; 
lix-Ixv with »; Ixvi-lxx with j; Ixxi-lxxv with (#; 
Ixxvi-Ixxxii with (5; Ixxxiii-lxxxvi with 2; Ixxxvii- 
Ixxxviii with (4; Ixxix—xeti with &; xcili-xev with “+ xevi- 
ev with ¢; cvi-oviii with ci cix—oxtii with W3; cxiv-cxvi 
with (5; exvii-cxxix with OS; exxx-exlii and again 
olxviii-clxxi with .); exliii-cl with »; eli-clyii with .; 
clviti-elxii with 5; elxiii—clxvii with 4; clxxii-clxxix with 
.§. The work thus consists entirely of short, disconnected 
aphorisms, and the specimens which I have given, though 
few, will, I think, sufficiently indicate its general character. 


The last piece contained in the MS. is separated by 
three blank pages (ff. 204°-205") from the preceeding 
one, is written in naskh, occupies only six pages, and 


begins abruptly as follows: 
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Ends (on f. 208*) : 
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FE 274 (1* and 274° blank), 17-75 10°75 centimetres, 
11 lines to the page. 

_ A collection of Subh-i-Ezel’s Persian writings, transcribed 
by himself in a clear, graceful, and somewhat peculiar fa‘lik- 
hand, and containing a number of sections or chapters of 
various lengths, to each of which is prefixed a doxology, but 
no title. The full examination and description of such a 
collection being necessarily a work of time, I confine myself 
here to giving the beginning and ending, Near the end 
of the MS. is a rather long and very important piece 
wherein Subh-i-Ezel defines and defends hia position, and 
enters a protest against the schism of the Beha’is. This 
piece I hope to publish with a translation in a subsequent: 
number of the Journal, 
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The Bab's Commentary on the Stratw'l-Bakara (Kur'dn, IT). 


This and the three following MSS. (all containing works 
of the Bab) were not transcribed by Subh-i-Ezel, but were 
transmitted to me through him from Persia. The circum- 
stances under which they were conveyed from Teherdn 
to Cyprus and thence to me were somewhat peculiar, On 
July 9th, 1890, I received from Teherin a letter from an 
unknown correspondent belonging to the Ezeli sect of 
the Ba&bis which bore as its date ‘Tuesday, Shawwal 14th, 
a.u. 1307" (June 3rd, 1890). Aftera preliminary doxology, 
the writer proceeded to explain that, being at Famagusta 
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in Cyprus in the month of Zi’l-Ka‘da, a.n. 1306 (July, 
1889), he had been present when my first letter, asking 
for books and information, was handed to Subh-i-Ezel, 
and had perused its contents; and that he had also been 
present when the “Governor ” (i.e. the Commissioner of 
the district, Captain Young), called to see Subh-i-Ezel 
and to converse with him through his interpreter. On 
leaving Cyprus to return to Persia he had been commanded 
by Subb-i-Ezel to collect together such of the Bab’s writings 
as he could (especially those concerning which I had more 
particularly enquired). On arriving at Teherén he had 
accordingly set to work on this task, and had succeeded 
in obtaining copies of (1) The Commentary on the Siwra-i- 
Fisuf, or Ahsanu’l-Kigas : (2) The Names of All Things 
( Als *Lal); (3) The Commentary on the Stratu'l-Bakara 4 
(4) The Commentary on the StratwlAgr; (5) The 
Doxology of our Lady Fitima (tales So pdm on). These 
books were to have been forwarded through a certain Ezeli, 
whose position would have enabled him to secure their 
safe conveyance,' but his sudden death had rendered this 
impossible. My correspondent therefore desired me to 
Suggest some means of transmission, adding that desire 
to see Western lands and to learn their lnnguages and arta, 
as well as anxiety to escape from the continual persecutions 
of the Mullés (who had lately, without cause or pretext, 
slain six of his co-religionists at Isfahan and burned 
their bodies),? rendered him very willing to bring the 
MSS. to England himself, if I approved of this plan, and 
if he could obtain money for the journey. 

Yo this letter I replied in the manner directed. After 
thanking my correspondent for all the trouble he had 
taken, I explained to him the great expense and difficul 
of the scheme he proposed, and suggested that the books 
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should, when opportunity offered, be conveyed to Cyprus 
and placed in the hands of Subh-i-Ezel, who could after- 
wards, if he pleased, transmit the originals or copies of 
the originals to me through Captain Young. In any 
case it appeared to me right and proper that they should 
first be placed in his hands. 

On September 19th, 1890, 1 received another letter in 
the same hand, bearing the Constantinople post-mark, 
but written, apparently, from Famagusta, whither my 
mysterious correspondent had again journeyed. In this 


letter he stated that he had, according to my advice, | 


abandoned the idea of coming to England, and had safely 
brought the following six volumes with him to Cyprus 
and handed them over to Subh-i-Ezel: (1) The Vames 
of All Things, 2 vols.; (2) The Commentary on the Sarate’t- 
Bakara, 1 vol.; (3) The Commentary on the Sirati’l- 
Kavthar, 1 vol.; (4) The Commentary on the Stratu'l-‘Asr, 
1 vol.; (5) The Commentary on the Sérai-Yaauf or 
Ahsanu'l-Higag, 1 vol. 

Having thus explained how this and the following 
volumes were conveyed to Cyprus, whence most of them 
have since been sent to me, I return to the present MS., 
the Commentary on the Siratu’l-Bakara, That it was one 
of the Bab’s earlier works appears from a passage in the 
Térikh-i-Jadid, of which the substance will be found at 
pp. 902-903 of my second paper on the Babis in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1889. This passage contains the account 
given by Mulli Huseyn of Bushraweyh of his conversion 
to Mire’ “Abdu'l-Wahhab of Khurasin, who narrated it 
to Haji Mirzi Jéni of Kashén, from whose book it is 
copied by the author of the Térikh-i-Jadid. It is too long 
to quote or translate in extenso, and I must therefore 
confine myself to citing that portion of it which bears 
directly on the Commentary in question. 
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“* After a while’” [says Mull4 Huseyn of Bushraweyh | 
“*T observed several volumes lying in a recess. I picked 
up one of them, and found it to be a Commentary on the 
Sératu'l-Bakara, After reading a little I perceived it to be 
a commentary of singular merit, and demanded in astonish- 
ment who the author might be. “A mere youthful 
beginner,” answered he, “who nevertheless lays claim to 
a high degree of knowledge and greatness.” T again asked 
who and where the writer was, “Thou seest him,” he 
replied; but I did not at the time apprehend his meaning, 
and continued to read on till I came to a passage where 
it was written, “the explanation of the tnmost of the inmost.’ 
This appeared to me to be an error, and I remarked, “Hera 
it should be ‘the inmost,’ and they have written ‘ the inmost 
of the inmost.”” “What can I cay?” he answered, ‘the 
author of the Commentary lays claim to even more than 
this of greatness, glory, and knowledge, Consider the 
passage attentively.” T did so, and said, “It is quite correct, 
But I am wearied. Do you read and I will listen.” He 
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read for a time, and then, a8 men are wont, I said, “It is 
enough. Do not trouble yourself further.”’” 

It is this work, then, hitherto unknown in the West, 
that the present MS. represents. The MS. reached me, 
together with another (the Commentary on the Stratw'l- 
‘Asr) to be described immediately, on December 8th, 1890. 
With them came a letter from Subh-i-Ezel, dated November 
25th, wherein he wrote as follows: 
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“The pilgrim of whom you wot also arrived about the 
same time” [as Captain Young, whose absence on leave 
from Cyprus had prevented Subh-i-Ezel from writing for a 
considerable period]. “The letter which you wrote being 
conveyed to him, he abandoned his idea [of proceeding 
to England in person], and returned to his own place. 
The books which have been signified, six volumes, are 
ready, but owing to lack of opportunity they have not 
yet been completely copied. Now, by means of His 
Excellency the Governor [i.e. Captain Young] (may God 
Almighty guard him !), two volumes of them, one of which 
is the Commentary on the verses of the Séra-i-Bakara, and 
the other the Commentary on ‘Wa'l ‘Agr, are forwarded 
to you. The remainder, namely three other volumes, the 
Commentary on the Kawthar and two volumes of the Names 
of All Things, will, if it please God, be forwarded by 
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degrees. The Commentary on the Séra-i-Yisuf is also 
ready, whenever the time to send it may come.” 

The description of this MS. is as follows: Ff. 110 (ff. 1 
24, and 110-110" blank), 19x11°5 centimetres, 19 lines 
to the page. Written in a legible naski hand, without 
title or colophon. F. 2* bears a seal-mark which reads— 


The text begins with the Stratu’l-Futiia and a short 

commentary on it, which I give in extenso— 
am! oe; LN seal 
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The Commentary ends on f. 109% with y. 131 of the 
Sitrate'l- Bakara oa follows : 
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The rest of the Commentary, therefore, would seem never 
to have been written. I have not been able to find the 
expression ¥&l Qe uit alluded to in the account of 
Mull4 Huseyn’s conversion given by the Térikh-i-Jadid, 
which may perhaps be mistaken as to the identity of the 
work, since Subh-i-Ezel told me that it was the perusal of 
the Commentary on the Sira-i-Yiisuf which convinced Mulla 
Huseyn of the Bab's divine mission. 
‘ Here, without break or hiatus, begins the Commentary on the Sérafu’i- 


Bakore, The commentary on the first verse extends to f. 5, 00 I must noods 
content myself with giving the first few lines only. 


(To be cowtinwed. 
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Ant. X.—Cutalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, and 
Turkish MSS. in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


This Catalogue has been compiled chiefly from the follow 
ing ones which are still in the Library :— 

(1) A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani Languages, preserved in 
the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland. MS. By William H. Morley, 1558. 

(2) A Deseriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages, preserved in 
the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By W. H. Morley, Printed 
by order of the Council, 1594. 

(3) A Rough Additional Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts belonging to the R.A.S. (such as are 
not entered in Morley’s work). By Guy Le Strange, 
1881. 

A fuller description of many of the MSS. will be found in 
some one of these Catalogues which are here indicated as (1) 
MM. Ms. Cat. (2) M. P. Cat, and (8) Le 8. Cat. respectively. 

The order of arrangement, transliteration, titles of works 
and names, are in accordance with those used in the British 
Museum Catalogues. Arabic MSS. not included in the above 
mentioned Catalogues have been referred for description 
when necessary to Mr. H. C. Kay, and the Persian and 
Hindustani to Mr. E. G. Browne. Mr. E, J. W. Gibb 
has examined and described all the: Turkish, and the 
Catalogue of them is made from his notes. 

Oxiver Coprtnetor, 
18th January, 1892. Hon. Librarian. 
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1 and 2. Kordn. In two volumes. Arabic Texts very 
finely written in large Nuaskh, with interlinear 
Persian translation and copious marginal notes in 
Shikastah Amiz. Very finely illuminated first pages 
and title heads of Surah. Pages of text enclosed 
in gold and coloured frames. Verses marked with | 
a gold leaf. Ajzaa noted in red. Vol. I. contains 

oN the first 18 and part of the 19th Surah. Fol. 416, 

t Vol. II. contains the remainder of the Book. Fol. 

356. 9 lines of text on a page. Size, 19} by 12. 

ae (M. Ms. Cat. 1 and 2.) 

7 3. Kordn Well written in Naskh by Hafiz Hafiz Allah 
Walad Shaikh Ibrahim. Illuminated first page. 
Headings of Surah in red. Ajzaa and quarter Ajzaa 

| noted by illuminated marginal labels. Verses of 

| Surah marked by gold pellets. Fol. 446. 11 lines 
ona page. Size, 123 by 84. (M. Ms. Cat. 3.) 

4. Korda. Written in Naskh with interlinear. translation 
in Malay. Headings of Surah, Ajzaa, and quarter 
Ajzaa in red. Verses divided by gold pellets. 
Fol. 352, 9 lines of text on a page. Some pages 
damaged and partly destroyed. Size, 134 by 9}. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 4.) 

5, Fragments of a fine folio Kordn, written in Naskh. 
13 lines on a page. Ist, 7th, and 13th lines in 
large letters on blue or pink ground. Verses marked 
by a gold rose. Size, 16 by 14, 
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6. Koran. Finely written in Naskh. First page illumi- 
nated in gold and colour, and the others lined and 
marked in gold. Headings of Surah in gold. 
Ajzna, half Ajzaa, 60th parts of the book, and 
groups of five and of ten verses noted in gold in 
the margin. Fol. 349. 14 lines on a page. Dated 
aw. 1098. Size, 84 by 55. (M. Ms. Cat. 7.) 

7. Portions of the Kordn. Parts of the 4th, 5th, 7th, 
and 9tb, and the whole of the 8th Surah. Naskh. 
Fol. 69. 11 lines on a page. Size, 7} by 4}. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 8.) 

8, 9, and 10. Korda, in 3 vols. Finely written in Naskh. 
Illuminated in gold and colour. Kuch line enclosed 
in a gold border and an ornamental gold frame to 
each page. Surah headings in red. Ayzaa marked 
in red, Gold pellets between the verses. Vol. I. 
contains first 8 Surah. Fol. 256. Vol. IT. contains 
Oth to the 28th Surah, Fol. 250. Vol. Ill. 
contains the remainder. Fol. 271. 7 lines on a 
page. Size, 5} by 3}. (M. Ms. Cat. 9, 10, and 11.) 

11. Koran. Written on a roll of paper 20 feet long by 
34 inches broad, mounted on rollers, in a wooden 
glazed case. Writing very small and arranged with 
gold dividing lines into variously shaped areas form- 
ing here and there patterns, words, or letters. The 
first two Surah in large characters and illuminated 
with colour. The remaining Surah not indicated, 
the writing continuous, and the Ajzaa marked by 
the first words being in red and by red numerals 
in the margin. 

12. Koran. Fine Maghribi writing. Titles of Surah, 
divisions, and verses, marked in red, yellow, and 

Fol. 167. 22 lines on a page. Size, 11 
by 8. (Le S, Cat. 52.) 

13, Extracts from the Koran, with Turkish Notes. Naskh. 
Fol. 75. 11 lines on a page. Size, 5 by 3}. (Le 
S. Cat. 53). 

14. Extracts from the Koran. Maghribi. Fol. 147. 9 lines 
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on a page. Ttiperbet Size, 4) by 3. tos 

Cat, 55.) “<a 

- 15. Prayers, Extracts from the Kordn, ele. Naskh. Fol. 79. 

_ 9 lineson a page. Size, 7} by 5. (Le 8. Cat. 56.) , 

al 16. Bab fi fada'l Sarat ai-Kadar. On the Excellencies of 

¥ the 97th Surah of the Koran. Naskh, Fol. 64. 

4 15 lines on o page. Size, 56f by 4. (M. Ms. 

a Cat. 12.) 

lane 17. (1) On the Reading of the Kordn, Naskh. Fol. 10. 

a 21 lines on a page. Dated ac. 1151. 

a im (2) A Poetical Commentary on the Kordn. Naskh. 

eel, | . Fol. 49. 13 lines on a page in double column. 

opch Dated a.w. 1150. Size,Sby 5}. (LeS.Cat.54) 

ie 18, Al-Rawdat min al-Kafi, On Duties and Religious 

ae Ceremonies illustrated by Traditions. Nastalik. Fol. 

os 465. 24 lines on a page. Size, 11} by 7. (Le 8. 

a ae Cat. 58.) 

=! 19, Al-Istitgdr fi ma Ikhtalaf min al-Akhbar. On Tra- 

~ oo ditional Discrepancies. By Muhammad ibn al- Hasan f 
at-Tiist.. Naskh. Fol. 380. 27 lines on a page. 
Dated an. 1093, Size, 13 by 8. (Le 8. Cat, 67.) 

20. Aifah as-Salat wa al-Jawidhat i al-Indm ar-Rdsi. Ques- 
tions and Answers, Theological and Legal. By 
Imam ar-Razi. Naskh. Fol. 137. 24 lines on a 
page. Size, 9} by 64. (Le S. Cat. 61.) 

91. Ash-Sherd a al-Ahkam or Sharad al-Islam. On Laws 
and Statutes of Islim. By Najm ad-Din <Abil- 
Kasim Jafar ibn Said al-Hilli. Shiitic. Noskh. 
Fol, 260, 21 lines on a page, and marginal notes, 
Dated as. 1120. Size, 114 by 7}. (Le S. Cat, 57.) 

2 Sharh al-Kafi, Vol. IL. of a Commentary on the Kafi. t 
Shiitic. By Muhammad Salih at-Tabrizi. Com- 5 
prising the Kitib al-Hajjat and the Bab at-Tukiyat, 
Naskh. Fol. 255. 29 lines on a page, Size, 114 
by 7}. (Le 8. Cat. 59.) 

23. Commentary on the Mukhtasar of Khalil. By Muhammad 

al-Kharshi. Magjhribi. Fol. 169, 31 lines on a 

page. Size, 11} by 8 (Le S. Cat. 60.) 
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24. Abridgement of the Work of Shaikh Khalil thn Ishak al 
Maliki. Noskh, Fol. 210. 19 lines on a page with 
marginal notes, Size, 84 by 6. (Le 8. Cat. 65.) 

25, A History of the Prophets, Martyrs, etc. Imperfect. 
Sals. Fol. 387. 17 lines on a page. Size, 8} by 6. 
(Le 8. Cat. 66.) 

26, Jami* at-Tawdrikh, Part of the general history of the 
world from the earliest times. By Rashid ad-Din 
ibn "Imad ad-Daulah Abil-Khair Ibn Muwafik ad- 
Daulah. Comprising (1) Fragments of the history 
of Muhammad and his early adherents, (2) The 
concluding portion of the history of Khita. (3) 
The history of Hind and Sind. (4) A fragment 
of the history of the Jews, from the ereation to 
the time of Jonah. Naskh. Fol. 59, 33 lines on 
a page. [Illustrated by 100 drawings in colour 
executed in an unusually high style of art. Dated 
a.m. 714, Size, 174 by 12. This MS, is fully 
described in the Society’s Journal, Vol. VI. 1841, 
by Mr. W. H. Morley and Professor Duncan Forbes, 
also in M. P. Cat. 1, 

97. Jami" al-Tawarikh. A portion of Rashid ad-Din’s 
history, with an interlinear translation into Persian. 
Commencing with the 11th chapter of the Tarikh 
i Hind wa as-Sind, and containing the history of 
Shakmiini. Text in Naskh. Translation in Nastalik. 
Fol. 33. 20 lines on a page. Dated an. 1298. 
Size, 13 by 9}. (M. P. Cat. 2.) 

98. Twhfat al-Mujahidin, History of the early Muhamma- 
dans in Malabar and their struggles with the 
Portuguese. By Shaik Zain ad-Din al-Ma’bari. 
Naskh. Fol. 43. 14 lines on a page. Dated a,x. 
1246. Size, 9 by 7. (M. P. Cat. 4.) 

29, History of the Expeditions of Idris, Sultan of Burni, in 
the land of Kanin against the tribes of Bulala. Naskh. 
Fok 113. 17 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1269. 
Size, 8} by 7. (Le 8. Cat. 68.) 

30. Kharidat al-Aja’ib. A Cosmography. By Hafs ‘Umar 
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ibn al-Wardi. Maghrib. Fol. 97. 28 lines’ 
a page. Dated an. 1221. Size, 12) by 83. (Le 
S. Cat. 71.) a 

SL. Haydt al-Kulib. An Encyclopedia. Naskh, Fol. 407. 
26 lines on a page. Dated a.m. 1093. Size, 10) by 
7j. (Le 8, Cat, 69.) 

32. Al-Ikil, Vol. viii. of the Work on Yemen Geography. 
By Abii Muhammad al-Hasan, al-Hamadani. Naskh. 
Fol. 71. 19 lines ona page. Size, 94 by 5}. (Le 
S. Cat. 73.) 

33. Dadwi Aktidas m‘a Istibanat. Translation of Euclid. 
with the two additional bouks attributed to Hypsiclus, 
with marginal notes in Persian, Nuastalik. Fol. 531. 

_ 22 linesona page. Size, 112 by 7}. (M. Ms, Cat. 15.) 

d4. Sharh al-Jaghmini. A Commentary on the Astronomical 
Work al-Mulakhkhas fi al-Hay’t, By Mahmud 
ibn Muhammad al-Jachmini, Fol. 65. 19 lines on 


on 


s 
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sind *. marginal notes and diagrams. Size, 8} 
35 ry. (Le 8. Cut. 70.) | 
 Parginal Gloss by Ash-Sharif Jurjani, on the Tahrir al- 
Kaud'd al-Mintakyiat fi Sharh ash-Shamsiyah of Kuth 
ad-Din Mahomed ar-Razi. Naskh. Fol. 61- 2) lines 
on a page, with marginal notes. Size, 10 by 6}. (Le 
S. Cat. 62.) “ 
36. Al-Kawiin fi al-Tibh. Part of the Kanin of Abu “Alt 
al-Husain ibn‘Abd Allah ibn Sina, commonly called 
Avicenna; containing the concluding sections (14 to 
22) of Book IIL, Book IV., and Book V. on Pharma- 
ceutics. Moorish Arabic. Fol. 243. 35 lines on & 
page. Dated a.m. 627. Size, 13} by 9f. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 222.) 
87. Elementi della Lingua Araba, Spiegati Seconio t principt 
Latini in Italiano. By Professor Guiseppe Grass. 
Written by Miss Forbes in fine Arabic and Italian 
writing, Fol. 183. 23 lines on a page. Size 10} 
by 84. (M. Ms. Cat. 16.). a. 
38. Treatises on Arabic Grammar, Naskh. (1) Mi'at “Amit, 
on the Government of Arabic Sentences. By Abi 








-» Bakr ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Jurjani. Fol. 56. 15 lines 
on a page. (2) Paradigms of Arabic Grammar. Fol. 3. 
(3) ./-Ajarramiyah ; on Arabic Syntax. By Abu “Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn Daiid as-Sanhaji, called Ibn 
Ajarrim. Size 10) by G}. (M. Ms. Cat. 18.) 

39. Al-Mafiyah. A Treatise on Arabic Grammar. By Abi 
‘Amrii ‘Uthman, commonly called Ibn Hajib. Nastalik, 
Fol. 89. 5 lines on a page, with interlinear and 
marginal notes. Dated a.a. 1082. Size 94 by 6. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 17.) 

40, A Note-book containing some Arabic Verses. Maghribi. 
Size, 8 by 3. (Le 8, Cat, 74.) 

41. Muntakhab al-Lughat. A Dictionary of Arabie Words 
explained in Persian. By “Abd ar-Rashid at-Tattavi. 
Nastalik. Fol. 414. 21 lines on a page. Size, 8{ 
by 6]. (Le S. Cat. 72.). 

42. Diwan, Poetical Works. By Sharaf ad-Din Abii Hafs 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ali called Ibn al-Firid. With a Preface 
by his grandson "Ali. Naskh. Fol. 65. 21 and 18 
lines on a page. Size, 8} by 6}. (Le S. Cat. 75.) 

43. Kalilah wa Dimnah Shar "Arabi, A Poetical Version of 
Kalilih Dimnah. Naskh. Fol. 121. 15 lines on o 
page in double column. Duted a.u, 1238. Size, 12 
by 8}. (M. Ms. Cat. 19.) 

44, Alf Lailah wa Lailah, A portion of the 1001 Nights. 
Naskh. Fol. 168, 17 lines on a page. Size, 84 by 
61. (M. Ms. Cat. 20.) 

45, Sharh i Hikmat al- Ayin. Commentary on the Hikmat 
Al-Ayin of Najm ad-Din Abi Bakr ibn ‘Umar al 
Katibi al-Kazwini. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 155, 17 
lines on a page. Size, 94 by 54. (M. Ms. Cat. 21.) 

46, (1) Rashidiyah Sharh Sharifah ‘il al-Mandsrat wa al- 
Adah, A Commentary upon an Arabic Work on the 
Science of Disputation with marginal and interlinear 
Persian notes. Naskh. Fol. 34. 19 lines on a page. 

(2) Tract of Fol. 3, respecting the Sunni Doctrines of the 
Attributes of the Deity. By Sayid al-Hakim as- 
Somarkandi. Size, 9 by 54. (M. Ms, Cat, 22.) 
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47. (1) A Theological Tract. 


“= a page. Size, 8} by 6. 
is * (2) Aasidat, A Poem. Ta‘lik. 29 lines on one page 
ae in double column with marginal notes. Size, 16 
Lied by 10, (Le S. Cut. 63.) ) 
Ae 48. Two Imperfect Writings. By Muhammad ibn Yisuf as- 
7 Saniisi al-Hasani. Maghribi. Fol. 79. 23 lines on a 
> page. Size, 8t by 6}. (Le S. Cat, 64,) 
7 ; 
i 4 Persian MSS. 
bY 5 Table of Transliteration. 
, . >. Ls c=h u-=sh b=t ¢=gh 
BY. c= c=kh -=8 b= wk 
a a eee eee re ee 
4 1. Tafsir, An explanation of the Koran. By Fath Ullah 
7 Naib Shaikh Baha ad-Din. Vol. I. [Shikastah. 
. Fol. 347. 29 lines on a page. Defective at the 
: beginning. Size, 14 by 8, (M. Ms. Cat. 23.) 
2. Tafsir of Shaikh Baha ad-Din, Vol. V. Shiknstah, Fol. 
. 337. 27 lines on a page. Dated a.x. 1107. Size, 


14 by 8. (M. Ms. Cat. 24.) 

4. An enumeration of the times which each letter of the Alphabet 
occurs in the first 30 Surahs of the Koran, Nastalik 
and Shikastah. Fol. 32. Size, 91 by 84. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 28.) 

4, (1) A Collection of Prayers. Talik. Fol. 114. 1] 
lines on a page, Dated as. 1079. 

(2) The properties of the Seoen Verses of the Koran whick 
the Prophet communicated to “Ali ben Abi Taiib. 
Shikastah ond Naskh. Fol, d. 7 and 9 lines on 
n page. 
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«© (3) The Prayer Tawakkulat “Ali Allah and its thirty-one 

excellent qualities, Shikastah and Naskh. Fol. 8. 
7 and 9 lines on a page. 

(4) On the Births and Deaths of the fourteen Innocents, 
Shikastah. Fol. 3. Size, 72 by 5. (M. Ms. Cat 30.) 

5 Treatise on the Ceremonies and Religious Duties of 
Muhammadans, By Nasr Ullah ben Muhammad ul- 
Kirmani. Nastalik. Fol. 302. 15 lines on a page. 
Incomplete at the end. Size, 84 by 6. (Le 8. Cat. 1.) 

6. Hiddyah First. Porsian translation of the Hidayah. 
Vol. III. Nastalik. Fol. 208. 1% lines on a page. 
Size, 12 by 7. (Le S. Cat. 187.) 

7. Hoajjat ul-Hind. A treatise of Masulman Controversy 
—The tale of the Parrot and the Sharak. By Ibn 
“Umar Mihrabi. Nastalik. Fol. 152. 14 lines on a 
page. Dated an. 1195. Size, 9 by 5. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 262.) 

8. Jami ¢ ‘Abbdst, An abridgement of the Laws 
according to the Doctrines of the Shiahs. By Baha 
ud-Din Muhammad ‘Amali. Shikastah. Fol. 297. 
16 lines on a page—last page wanting. Size, 74 
by 61. (M. Ms. Cat. 27.) 

9. Sharh Masnaci. A Commentary on the Masnavi 
of Jalal ud-Din Rimi. By Mir Muhammad. Fol. 
116. 17 lines on a page. Dated am. 1091. Size, 
9 by 5}. (M. Ms. Cat. 241.) 

10. “Ard'sh Abkdr or Nazhat wi-Aredh. A moral and 
religious work in prose and verse. By Husain ben 
‘Alim ul-Husaini. Shafia, Fol. 121. 11 lines on 
a page. Dated aw. 1080. Illuminated. Size, 8 by 
5.  (M. Ma. Cat. 238.) 

ll. ‘Ara'sh Abker. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 126. 11 
lines on a page. With marginal and interlineal notes. 
Dated a.u. 1119. Size, 92 by 53. (M. Ms. Cat. 239.) 

12. Dabistan, An account of the Religious Creeds and 

Philosophical Systems of the East. By Mubad Shah 

Muhsin Fini. Nastalik. Fol, 366. 18 lines on a 

page. Size, 94 by 7. (ML. Ms, Cat. 26.) 
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13. Risdlah i Hasaniyyah, A controversy on the Shiah 
Doctrines. By Ibrahim ben Wali Allah Astarabaii, 
Naskh. Fol. 87. 15 lines on a page. Dated a.w. 
958. Size, 9) by 61. (M. Me. Cat. 29.) 

14. Mahdbhdrat. Persian Translation. Vol. I.  Con- 
taining first six books. Nastalik. Fol. 617. 21 
lines ona page. Size, 12 by 74. (M. Ms. Cat. 72a.) 

15, Mahabharat. Vol. II, Containing last ten books 
(books seven and eight are omitted). Nastalik. 
Fol. 460. 21 lines on a page, Dated am. 1126. 
Size, 12 by 7}. (M. Ms. Cat. 73.) 

16. Jig Bashishi, History of the Seventh Incarnation 
of Vishnu. Translated. Shikastah. Fol. 149. 13 
lines on a page. Dated ain. 1179, and ap. 1823. 
Size, 72 by 5. (M. Ms. Cat. 124.) 

17. Siyar i Hazrat Halim wi-Rahman Mast. Wife of 
‘Moses and History of the Jews. By M'uin ud-Din 
Harati. Nastalik, Fol. 315. 15 lines on a page, 
Size, 9 by 6}. (M. Ms. Cat. 114.) » 

18. Rewsat wi-AdAbdh fi Siyer wn-Nablt w wul-Al wu ul 
Ashab. A History of the Life and Actions of 
Muhammad and his companions and their disciples. 
By Jamal ud-Din ‘Ata Ullah ben Fazl Ullah ush- 
Shirazi un-Nishabtri. Nastalik. Fol. 441. 19 lines 
ona page. Last few leaves much worm-eaten and 
defective. Size, 107 by 6. (M. P. Cat. 5.) 

19. Rauzet wi-Ahbah fi Siyar un-Nali u ul-Al u ul- 
Ashab. First portion of the work concluding with 
the events of a.u. 4. Nastalik. Fol. 200, 20 lines 
‘onapage. Dated a.u. 999. Imperfect at the end. 
Size, 11} by 7{. Bound up with No. 51. (M. P, 
Cat. 6.) 

20. Mandkib ul-Murtazaci—On the virtues of "Ali ben Abi 
Talib By Mir Muhammad Salih Kushfi. Nastalik. 
Fol. 416, 14 lines on a page, Size 113? by 74, 
(M. P. Cat. 7.) 

21. Futih A‘sam. A History of the immediate successors 
of Muhammad, and the early Conquests of the 
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Musalmans. Persian version of the Arabic Work 
of A’sam ul-Kifi. By Muhammad ben Ahmad 
Mustaufi Haravi. Nastalik. Fol. 355, 17 lines 
on a page. Dated au. 1242. Size, 113 by &. 
(M. P. Cat. 8.) 

9, TarikA i Tabari. Persian translation of the general 
History of at-Tabari. By Abii “Ali Muhammad ben 
‘Abd Ullah ul-Balami. The history continued to 
an. 529 by some other author, Naskh. Fol. 351. 
84 lines on a page. Dated an, 701. Size, 127 
by 9}. (M. P. Cat. 9.) 

23. Tarikh i Tabart. Persian version by Balami. Naskh. 
Fol. 451. 27 lines on a page.. Imperfect at the end. 
Size, 92 by 6}. (M. P. Gat. 10,) 

94. Tarith i Tebari. Persian version by Bal'ami. Nastalik. 
Fol. 344. 24 lines on a page. Dated an. 988. 
Size, 13 by 91. (ML P. Cat. 11.) 

25. Tubakal i Nagiri, A general History from the earliest 
times to a.n. 658. By Abi “Umar Usman ben 
Muhammad ul-Minhaj ben Siraj ul - Jiizjani. 
Nastalik. Fol. 300. 21 lines on a page. Size, 10 
by 6. (M. P. Cat, 12.) 

06, Turikh i Bandkifi. A general History up to a.n. 717. 
By Abi Sulaiman Da'iid, surnamed Fakhr ud-Din 
ul-Banakiti. Vol. I. containing the first six and 
part of the seventh book. Fol. 301. (M. P. Cut. 
13.) 

97, Tarikh i Bandkiti Vol. II. containing the remainder 
of the work. Fol. 157. Naskh. 15 lines on a page. 
Size, 7] by 6. (ML P. Cat, 14.) 

28. Majma’ ul-dnedb. A history from the Creation to 
an. 736. By Muhammad ben ‘Ali ben Shaikh 
Muhammad. Nastalik. Fol. 145. 16 lines on a 
page. Size, 82 by 6, (M. P. Oat. 15.) 

29, Rauzat ws-Safa. A general history from the earliest 
times to ac. 911. By Muhammad ben Khawand 
Shah ben Mahmid, commonly called Mir Khwand. 
Vol. L. Prefuce and history to the time of the last 
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Sassanian King, Yazdajird ITI. Naskh. Fol. 223. 
26 lines on a page. Size, 13} by 89. (M. P. Cat. 16.) 

30. Rauzat we-Safé. Vol. I. Partly Naskh and partly 
Nastalik. Fol. 240, 25 lines on a page. Dated 
AH. 1085. Size, 15 by 94. (M. P. Cat. 17.) 

Ol. Rauzat ws-Safa, Vol. 1. Nastalik. Fol. 302. 21 lines 
ona page. Dated a.n.1037. Size, 124 by 74. (M. 
P. Cat. 18.) 

2. Rauzat ws-Safd. Vol. II, History of Muhammad and 
the first four Khalifs. Nastalik. Fol. 219. 31 lines 
ona page. Dated s.n. 1005. Size, 121 by 8. (M. 
P. Cat. 19.) 

33. Ravuzat ws-Safa. Vol. II. Nastalik ‘Fol. 508. 19 
lines on a page. Duted a.n. 1076. Size, 109 by 64. 
(M. P. Cat. 20.) 

a4. Mauzat us-Safa. Vol. II. Nastalik, Fol. 709, 19 
lines on a page. Defective at the end. Size, 11} 
by 6. (M. P. Cat. 21.) 

35. Rauzat us-Safd. Vol. III. History of the twelve 
Imams and the Amavi and ‘Abbasi Khalifs to at. 
656. Nastalik. Fol. 104. 31 lines on a page. 
Dated a.u. 1005. Size, 12) by 8. (M. P. Cat. 22.) 

36. Rauzat us-Safd. Vol. III. Nastalik, Fol. 204. 24 
lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1079. Size, 111 by 
6i. (M. P. Cat. 23.) 

37. Rawsat ws-Safd. Vols, I. If. II. Naskh. Fol. 403. 
30 lines on a page. Dated a.m. 1022-¥3-24. Some 
of first pages partly destroyed. Size, 14} by 9. 
(M. P. Cat. 24.) 

38. Kauszat wa-Safd. Vol. IV, History of the Dynasties 
contemporary with the ‘Abbassi, and up to a.m. 778. 
Nastalik. Fol. 269. 20 lines on a page. Tilumi- 
nated first two pages. Illustrated with Paintings, 
Size, 12} by 8}. (M. P. Cat. 25.) 

39. Rauzat ws-Safd. Vol. V. History of the Turks, Khins, 
Monguls, and Sarbadarians of Persia to the time of 
Timir, Naskh. Fol. 75. 27 lines on a page, 
Dated a.u. 995. Size, 132 by 82. (M. P. Cat. 26.) 
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40. Rawsat us-Safa. Vol. VI. History of Timiir and his 
successors to AH. 873. Naskh. Fol. 277. 27 lines 
on a page. Written by the same hand as Vol. V. 
Dated a.m. 996. Size, 132 by 9. (M. P. Cat, 27.) 

41. Rauzat us-Safa. Vol. VI. Nastalik. Fol. 403. 24 
lines on a page. Size, 10% by 64. (M. P. Cat. 28.) 

42. Rauzat wa-Safd. Vol. VI. Nastalik. Fol. 412. 23 
lines on a page. Dated an. 991. Size, 15} by 9. 
(M. P. Cat. 29.) 

43. Rauzat us-Safd. Vols. TV. V. and VI. Nastalik. 
Fol. 577. 25 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 975 
and 979. Finely illuminated title and first pages. 
Size, 139 by 10. (M. P. Cat. 30.) 

44. Reusat ws-Safd. Vol. VIL. History of Sultan Husain 
Mirza. Naskh. Fol. 111. 27 lines om a page. 
Size, 13% by 8%. (M. P. Cat. 31.) 

45. Khuldsat ul-Akhbdr, An Abridgement of the Ranyat 
us Safa. By Ghiyas ud-Din Muhammad ben Hamam 
ud-Din, surnamed Khwand Amir. Nastalik. Fol. 
596. 17 lines on a page. Doted a.m. 977. Bize, 
10} by 7. (M. P. Cat. 32.) * 

46. Haiih wa-Siyar, A general history by Khwand Amir. 'Z 
‘Vol. I. From the Creation to the History of the first 
four Khalifs. Nastalik. Fol. 283. 27 lines on a 
page. Size, 12 by 7. (M. P. Cat. 33.) 

47. Halih ws-Siyar, Vol. IL. History of the twelve Imams, 
Amavi and ‘Abbasi Khalifs, and of Dynasties con- 
temporary with the “Abbasi. Nastalik. Fol. 305. 
27 lines ona page. Size, 12 by 7. (M. P. Cat, 34.) 

48, Habib ua-Siyar, Vol. II. Nastalik. Fol. 356. 21 lines 
on a page. Dated an. 1026, Size, 11$ by 74. 
(M. P. Cat. 35.) 

49. Habib us-Siyar. Vol. 11. Nastalik. Fol. 457. 20 lines 
ona page. Size, 10} by 53. (M. P. Cat. 36.) 

50. Habib us-Siyar. A portion of the Second Volume com- 

prising nearly all of the first chapter, Nastalik. 

Fol. 140. 14 lines on a page. Imperfect at the 

beginning. Size, 10} by 7. (M. P. Cat. 37.) 


‘> 


51. Habib us-Siyar. First chapter of the second volume. 
Nastalik. Fol. 107. 19 lines on a page. Dated 
AH, 999. Size, 11 by 7}, bound up with No. 19. 
(M. P. Cat. 38.) 

52. Habib us-Siyar. First two and part of the third Chapter 
of Vol. III. comprising the history of the Mongols, 
Khans, Mamliiks, Muzaffurides, and other contempo- 
raries, and of Timiir and his descendants. Nastalik. 
Fol. 395. 21 lines on a page. Size, 92 by 53. 
(M. P. Cat. 39.) 

53. Habib us-Siyar. First two chapters of Vol. III. Nastalik. 
Fol. 259. 19 lines on a page. Size, 10} by 6}. 
(M. P. Cat. 40.) 

54, Habib ws-Siyar, The fourth chapter and conclusion of 
Vol. ITI. comprising the history of the Safavi dynasty 
and of Persia to a.1. 930, with cosmographical notices 
and brief account of notable men. Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol. 277. 19 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1239, 
Size, 11 by 53. (M. P. Cat. 41.) 

55. Nagdristan. A collection of narratives and notices of 
Rulers and Celebrated Persons, from the time of 
Muhammad to the tenth century of the Hijrah. By 
Ahmad ben Muhammad ul-Ghaffari. Nastalik. Fol. 
247. 17 lines on a page. Size, 11} by 7. (M. P. 
Cat. 42.) 

56. Zubd ut-Tarikh or Zubdat ut-Tavarikh. A general 
History of Persia from the earliest times to 4.1. 1063. 
By Kamil ben Jalil. Nastalik. Fol. 115. 15 lines 
on a page. Dated a.m. 1088. Size, 7} by 4}. 
(M. P. Cat. 44.) 

57. Mir'at uwl-'Alam. A general History from the Creation 
to an. 1079. By Muhammad Bakhtavar Khan. 
Partly Nastalik, Shikastah Amiz, and Shikastah. 
Fol. 282, 29 and 31 lines on a page. Size, 17 by 10. 
(M. P. Cat. 45.) 

58, Mir'at § Aftah Numa. A general history from the 

earliest times to a.a. 1217. By ‘Abd ur-Rahman 

Shabnayaz Khan Hiashimi Banbani Dihblavi. 





61. 


62. 


64. 


65. 


66. 
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Nastalik. Fol. 402. 17 lines on a page. Dated 
a.u. 1228. Size, 113 by 62. (M. P. Cat. 45.) 


. Tabakat ¢ Akbarshaht. A general history of India, 


from Sabaktagin Ghaznavi to the Author's own time 
in Akbar’s reign. By Nizam ud-Din Ahmad ben 
Muhammad Mukim ul-Haravi. Nastalik. Fol. 517. 
21 lines on a page. Imperfect in places, and has 
been disarranged in binding. Size, 9} by 44. 
(M. P. Cat. 46.) 


. Tarikh i Hakki A general history of the Muhammadan 


Dynasties of India to the time of Akbar. By Shaikh 
‘Abd ul-Hakk ben Saif ud-Din Diblavi, called Hakki. 
Nastalik. Fol. 118. 15 lines on a page. Size, 9 by 
54. (M. P. Cat. 47.) 

Tarikh i Firishtah, or Gulshan i Ibrahimi. A general 
history of India. By Muhammad Kasim Hindishah 
Astarabadi, Surnamed Firishtah. Nastalik. Fol. 
602. 21 lines on a page. Size, 16} by 10}. 
(M. P. Cat. 48.) 

Tartkh ¢ Firishtah. WNastalik. Fol. 593. 25 lines 
on a page. Dated a.m. 1147. Size, 133 by 8}. 
(M. P. Cat. 49.) 


_ Tartkh i Firishtah. WNastalik. Fol. 576. 23 lines on 


apage. Dated au. 1159. Size, 16 by 9. (M. P. 
Cat. 50.) 

Tarikh i Firishtah. Introduction and first two books, 
up to the death of Akbar. Nastalik. Fol. 349. 
17 lines on a page. ~ Size, 11} by 7. (M. P. 
Cat. 51.) 

Tirikh i Firishtah. Introduction and first two books. 
Nastalik. Fol. 322. 19 lines on a page. Size, 
ll} by 7. (M. P. Cat. 52.) 

Khulagat ut-Tacarikh. A general history of India, 
from the earliest times to the death of Aurangzib. 
By Sujan [Sanjan] Rai Mansbi. Nastalik. Fol. 
825. 19 lines ona page. Dated a.n. 1130. Size, 
12} by 8}. (M. P. Cat. 53.) 


. Khulasat ut-Tavdrikh, Shbikastah Amiz. Fol. 209. 








19 lines on a page. Dated a.m. 1223. Size, 122 
by 83. (M. P. Cat. 54.) 

68. Khuldsat ut-Tardrikh, Nastalik. Fol. 352. 15 lines 
on a page. Dated a.m. 1239. Size, 112 by 9j. 
(M. P. Cat. 55.) 

69. (1) Hakikat i Rajahai Mutafarrikah ¢ Hindistdn, A 
short history of the early Rajahs of India, Nastalik. 
Fol. 23. 15 lines on a page. Size, 84 by 5. (M, 
P. Cat. 56.) 

(2) An account of the early Rayjahe of Huastinapiir. 
Nastalik. Fol, 5. 15 lines on a page, Size, 8! 
by 5. (M. P. Cat. 57.) 

(3) Hakikat i Rajahai Gjain. An account of the early 
Rajahs of Ujjain. Nastalik. Fol. 8, 15 lines on 
apage. Size, 8} by 5. (M. P. Cat. 58.) 

(4) Haktkat ¢ bind w'Uraj Daulat i Rajahai Satarah. A 
short history of the Rajahs of Satarah. Nastalik. 
Fol. 8. 15 to 17 lines on a page. Size, 8] by 5. 
(M. P. Cat. 79.) 

(5) Hakikat i bina u ‘Urajy Daulat i Réjahat Satarah. 
Shikastah. Fol, 8. 10 and 14 lines on a page. 
Size, 8} by 5. (M. P. Cat. 80.) 

(6) An account of Madhardo Péshwa, comprising the events 
which took place between aca. 1174 and 1187. 
Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 5. 9 and 10 lines ona page. 
Size, 7} by 5. (M. P. Cat. 82.) 

(7) Hokikat i bind w'Uray i Firkah i Sikhan. A short 
history of the origin and rise of the Sikhs, 
Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 19, 15 and 16 lines on a 
page. Size, 8) by 5. (M. P. Cat. 83.) 

(8) Hakikat i bing u"Uraj i Firkah i Sikhan, Nastalik. 
Fol. 23. 14 to 17 lines on a page. — Size, 8} by 6. 
(M. P. Cat. 84.) 

(9) A letter from the Emperor Shah Alam to the fiing of 
England. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 4. 14 and 15 
lines on a page. Size, 8} by 5. (M. P. Cat, 134.) 

70. Tartkh it Sind. A history of Sind from the Muhamma- 
dun conquest to its annexation to Akbar's Empire, 
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By Muhammad M‘asum, poetically named Nami. 
Nastalik. Fol. 223. 11 lines on a page. Dated 
a.H. 1233. Imperfect in places. Size, 8) by 7. 
(M. P. Cat. 59.) 

71. Khutat i Sicaji. Letters, Firmans, and documents 
relating to the transactions between the Mahrattas 
and Aurangzib. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 34. 9 and 
11 lines on a page. Size, 9} by 6. (M. P. Cat. 81.) 

72. Makhzan Afghani. A history of the Afghans from the 
time of Adam to the reign of Jahangir. By Ni'mat 
Ullah ben Habib Ullah. Nastalik, Fol. 272. 13 
lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1131. Size, 9 by 5}. 
(M. P. Cat. 60.) 

73. Tarikh i Nasab Namah i Ahmad Shah Durrdni. A 
history of the Durrani Afghans from Ahmad Shah 
to a.H. 1212. By Imam ud-Din Husaini. Nastalik. 
Fol. 76. 23 lines on a page. Size, 13§ by 8}. 
(M. P. Cat. 61.) 

74. (1) Nasab Namah i Afaghinah u Kaifiyat ¢ Hukamat 
Ania. <A history of the Afghans. By Sayyid 
Muhammad ut-Tabatabai ul-Isfahani. —_Nastalik. 
Fol. 41 11 lines on a page. Dated an. 1224. 
Size, 84 by 54. (M. P. Cat. 62.) 

(2) A Short History of the Sikhs from the time of Nanak 
to a.p. 1806. By Bakht Mal. Shikastah. Fol. 55. 
12 lines on a page. (M. P. Cat. 85.) 

75. Risdlah i Ansab Afaghinah. A history of the Afghans. 
By ‘Abbas Khiin Sarvani. Nastalik. Fol.20. 9 lines 
on a page. Dated a.u. 1217 and a.p. 1893. Size, 
7} by 5j. (M. P. Cat. 63.) 

76. Tazkirah ¢ Alwcal i Salatin i Byaptr. A short History 
of the "Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapiir to a.u. 1111. 
Shikastah Amiz, Fol. 39. 14 lines on a page. 
Dated a.n. 1234. Size, 8} by 6}. (ML P. Cat. 64.) 

77. Basdtin usSalatin. A History of the “Adil Shahi 
dynasty to a.u. 1111. By Muhammad Ibrahim uz-- 
Zubairi. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 387. 13 lines on a 
page. Dated a.u, 1240. Size, 10% by 8. (M. P. 
Cat. 65.) 
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78. 


80. 


SL. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85, 


56. 


CATALOGUE OF PERSIAN MSS. 


Muntakhah i Tavdrikh i Bahri. Notices, Extracts, ete., 
relating to the History of the Dakhin. By Kazi "Abd 
un-Nabi. Partly Nastalik, partly Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol, 155, 13 lines on a page. Size, 117 by 74. 
(M. P. Cat. 66,) 


. Lirikh i Nizam “Ali Khin w Nasir Jung. A History of 


the Nizams of Haidarabad from the origin of the family 
aH. 1206. Nastalik. Fol. 212, 14 lines on a page. 
Imperfect at the end. Size, 10] by 7%. (M. P. Cat. 67.) 

Tirikh ( Sulfin Muhammad Kuthshai. A History of the 
Kutb Shahi dynasty of Galkandah, Nastalik. Fol, 
303. 16 lines on a page. Size, ll} by 6). (M. P. 
Cat. 68.) 

Hadikat ul-" Alam. History of the Kuth Shahis and 
Nizams of Haidarabad. Part I. Preface and Seven 
Books, to reign of Abil Hasan. By Abil Kasim ben 
Razi ud-Din al-Misavi, called Mir “Alam. “ Nastalik. 
Fol. 336. 15 lines on a page. Dated a.n, 1258. 
Size 12 by 7. (Le S. Cat. 8.) 

Mir'dt i Almadi, A History of Guzerat, from the origin 
of the Kingdom to a.m. 1174. By ‘Ali M uhammad 
Khan, Ist portion up toa.u. 1131. Nastalik. Fol, 
246. 16 lines ona page. Size, 113 by 81. (M. P. 
Cat. 70.) 

Mir'dt i Ahmadi, 2nd portion. History from a.u. 1131 
to 1174. Nastalik. Fol. 809. 15 lines on a page. 
Size, 114 by 84. “(M. P. Cat. 71.) 

Mir'at ¢ Ahmadi. The Khatimah or Appendix, giving 
an Account of the City and Sibah of Ahmadabad. 
Nastalik. Fol. 43. 15 lines on a page. Size, 113 
by 8. (M. P. Cat. 72.) 

Mir'at i Ahmadi. Detached portions of the work, 
Bhikastah Amiz. Fol, 92, 13 lines on a page, 
Size, 92 by 54. (M. P. Oat, 73.) 

Ahwal Rdjahai Maisir u Nagar. A concise history 
of the Rajahs of Mysore from Timmaraj to Haidar 
‘Ali. Nastalik, Fol. 21, 15 lines on a page, 
Size, 8) by 61. (M. P. Cat. 74.) 
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87. Nishin i Haidari uw Khuray uw Nuzil i Daulat i Tip 
Sultan, A history of the reigns of Haidar and Tipit 
Sultins. By Mir Husain ‘Ali Ehan Kirmani. 
Nastalik. Fol. 396. 11 lines on a page. Size, 
81 by 5%. (M. P. Cat. 77.) 

88. A Register of Accounts of Military Expenditure of Tipt _— 
Sultan, Irregularly written in Shikastah. Fol. a ° 
174. Size, 84 by 6. (M. P. Cat. 78.) : 

89. Tarikh i Mohdrajth Ranjit Singh. A history of the 
Sikhs from a.p. 1469 to 1831. By Munshi Sthan 
Tal, Nastalik. Fol. 643. 17 lines on a page. = 
Size, ll by 54. (M. P. Cat. 87.) ; 

90. Mir'at i Danlat “Abbdad. A history of the Dawnd 
Patras or family of the Nawabs of Bhawalpir, from 
their origin to a.u. 1224. By Lalah Daulat Rat. 
Nastalik. Fol. 441. 14 lines on a page. Dated 
AH. 1247. Size, 102 by 7. (ML P. Cat. 88.) 

91. “Invid we-Sa'ddat. A history of the Nawabs of Oude, 
from the origin of the family to an. 1216. By 
Ghulam "Ali Khan Nakuavi. Nastalik. Fol. 239. 
11 lines on a page. Size, 14 by 84. (M. P. Cat. 89.) 

99, Intikhab i Akhbar ¢ Navab Vasir wl-Mamalik Bahdder 
uw Intikhah ¢ Akhbar i Durbar Mul'alla u Atraf. A 
journal of occurrences which took place in Oude 
and at the court of its Nawab a.n. 1208-1209. 
Nastalik. Fol. 293. 11 lines on « page. Imperfect at 
beginning and end. Size, 97 by 6f. (M. P. Cat.90.) 

93. Intikhah ¢ Akhbar i Durbdr i Navdb Vazir wl-Mamdlik 
Asaf ud-Daulah Bahddur, A journal of events which 
took place at Oude and at the court of its Nawab, 
a.w, 1209-1210. Nastalik, Fol. 328. 11 lines on 
a page. Imperfect at the end. Size, 8} by 6. 
(M. P. Cat, 91.) 

03a. Tarikh ¢ Muangsiri. History of the Nizamat family 
of Murshidabad, By Navab Nazir Sidi Darab “Ali 
Khan. Nastalik. Fol. 284. 17 lines on a page. 
Dated a.m. 1270, Bengali Suka 1261, and a.p, 1854, 
Size, 117 by 7}. (Le 5S. Cut. 6.) 
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94. Zafar Namah. A circumstantial account of Timiir from 


his birth to his death. By Sharaf ad-Din ‘Ali 
Yazdi. Nastalik. Fol. 262. 29 lines on a page. 
Dated a.u, 891. Size, 10 by 64. (M. P. Cat. 92,) 

99. Zafar Ndmak. Nastalik. Fol. 302. 21 lines on a 
page. Imperfect at beginning and end. Size, 11 by 
5). (M. P. Cat. 93.) 

96. Majfizdt i Timéri, The Autobiographical Memoirs of 
Timir. Translated into Persian by Abi Talib ul- 
Husaini. Nastalik. Fol. 230. 17 lines on a page. 
Size, 10 by 6. (M. P. Cat, O4.) 

97. Tazak i Timari. Institutes of Timir. Talik. Fol. 26, 
7 lines on a page, Size, 8 by 44. (Le 8. Cat. 49.) 

98. Tizak i Timari. Nastalik. Fol. 196. 10 lines on a 
page. Dated an, 1229. Size, 7 by 5. (Le 8. 
Cat. 50.) 

99. Matia’ us-Sa'dain u Mojma’ ul-Bahrain. A History of 
Timir and his Descendants to a.u. 875. By Kamal 
ud-Din “Abd ur-Razzik ben Jalal ud-Din Ishak us- 





zr 


Samarkandi, Nastalik. Fol. 379. 23 lines on a ° 


page. Written by the author a.m. 875. Size, 102 by 
Gi. (M. P. Cat. 95.) 

100. Tazkirat us-Saldtin ¢ Chaghaté. A general History of 
the Chaghatai Sovereigns. By Muhammad Hadi, 
surnamed Kamvar Khan. Vol. I. From the Origin 
of the Mongols to the death of Jahangir acu. 1037. 
Nastalik. Fol. 421. 16 lines on a page. Size, 10 by 
6}. (M. P. Cat. 96). 

101, Tazkirat us Saléfini Chaghata. Vol. IL. From Jahangir 
to the seventh year of Muhammad Shab, acu. 1137, 
Fol. 478. 15 lines on a page, Size, 9) by 54. (MP. 
Cat. 97.) 

102. Tarikh i Khafi Khan, or Muntakhab ul Lubab, A History 
of the House of Timiir from their origin to Act. 1145, 
By Mir Muhammad Hashim, called Khafi Khan. 
Vol. I, containing Introduction and History to a.m, 
1067. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 240, 19 lines on a 
page. Size, 112 by 74. (M. P. Cat. 98.) 
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103. Tarikh i Khaft Khan. Vol. I, containing the History 
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of Aurangzib a.u. 1068 to 1118. Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol. 200. 19 lines on a page. Size, 11 by 7%, 
(M. P. Cat. 99.) 


104. Ma’dsir wl-Umara. Biographies of the most celebrated 


Amirs and others who lived during the times of the 
Timurides. By Samsim ud-Daulah Shahnavaz Khan 
Khwafi Aurangabadi, with additions by Ghulam "Ali. 
First portion to the middle of the letter Da/, Nustalils. 
Fol. 220, 21 lines on a page. Size, 11} by 7. (M.P. 
Cat. 101.) 


105, Ma'dsir wl-Umard, The continuation and remainder of 


the work, Fol. 253. Dated aw. 1204. Size, 11} 
by 7. (ML P, Cat. 102.) 


106, Ma'dsir wi- Umara. Firat portion to letter Fe. Nastalik. 


Fol. 231. 21 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 7. (Le 
S. Cat. 9.) 


107. Ma'dsir ui-Umara. From the letters Kaf to the end. 


Nastalik. Fol. 179. 21 lines on a page. Dated a.u. 
1261. Size, 12 by 7. (M. Ms. Cat. 89a.) 


108. Mfa'asir wl-Umard. 2nd Edition. Edited with additions 


by ‘Abd ul-Hayy Khan, called Samsim ul-Mulk. 
Nastalik. Fol. 421, 25 lines on a puge, Dated 
a.n. 1242. Size, 17 by 11}. (ML. P. Cat. 103.) 


109. “Jiraé Namah, A history of the Empire of Dehli 


from the death of Aurangzib to a.m. 1133. By 
Sayyid Muhammad Kasim Husaini, called “Ibrat. 
Shikastah. Fol. 108. 12 lines on a page. Dated 
AH. 1202 and a.v. 1788. Size, 9) by 7. (M. P- 
Cat. 104.) 


110. Siyar ul-Muta'akhkhirin, A history of the Mahammadan 


power in India, from a.t. 1118 to 1195. By Mir 
Ghulim Husain Khan Tabataba’i. Nastalik, Fol, 
481. 21 lines on u page. ‘Size, 104 by 77. (M. P. 
Cat. 105.) 


111. Siyor wi-Muta'akhkhirin. Nastelik, Fol, 362. 25 


and 28 lines on a page. Size, 12} by 83. (M. 
P. Cat. 106.) 
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112. Siyar ul-Mula’akikhivin. ‘Vol. I. History from the | 


death of Aurangzib to avn. 1152. Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol. 496, 15 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 84. (M. 
P. Cat. 107.) 
113. Siyer ul-Muta’akhkhirin. Vol. II. .2, 1153 to 1195. 
With Appendix. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 184. 15 
lines on a page, Size, 12 by 81. (M. P. Cat. 108.) 
114, (1) Aktar Namah. A history of the Emperor Akbar. 
By Abtl Fazl ben Mubarak, surnamed ‘Allami. 
Shikastah. Fol. 232. 32 lines on a page. Dated 
Am. 1146. Size, 163 by 9]. (M. P. Cat, 109.) 
(2) Jahangir Namah. Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the Emperor Jahiingir. Ist Edition with Pand 


Namah, WNastalik. Fol. 35. 25 to 99 lines on. 


apage, (M. P. Cat. 118.) 

115. Akbar Namah. Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2, Containing 
the history to an. 979. Nastalik. Fol. 204, 93 
lines on a page. Dated asi. 1014. Size, 12 by 84. 
(M. P. Cat. 110.) 

116. Akbar Namah. Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2, Nastalik. 
Fol. 484. 17 lines on a page. Dated 4.n. 1232 and 
aD. 1817 and Samyat 1876. Size, 13 by 84. 
(AL P. Gat. 111.) 

Wi, Akbar Namah. Vol. I. Part 1. Nastalik, Fol, 146, 
23 lines on a page, Size, 121 by 8. (M. P, 
Cat. 112.) 

118. Akbar Némah, Vol. IL. Part 2. Nastalik. Fol, 
168, 23 lines on a page, Size, 12} by 8 (M. 
P.. Cat. 113.) | 

119. Akbar Namah, Vol. I. Part 1, Noastalik. Fol, 288, 
17 lines on a page. Size, 11 by 79. (M. P. Cat. 114.) 

120. Akbar Namah, Vol. I. Part 2. Nuastalik. Fol. 367, 
17 lines on o page. Size, 114 by 7%. (M. P, 
Cat. 115.) 

121. Akbar Namah, Vol. TD. or A’in i Albari, A 
detailed description of Akbar'’s Empire, Nastalik, 
Fol. 324. 25 lines on a page. Dated AH, 1066, 
Size, 143 by 10. (M. P. Cat. 116.) 












122. 


123, 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


Tirikh ¢ Jahangir Nimah Satimi. The Autobiographi- 
eal Memoirs of Jahangir, from his Accession to a.n. 
1029. Followed by a Pand MNémah or collection 
of moral maxims and rules, and concluding with 
a number of letters, petitions, etc. Nastalik. 
Illuminated first two pages. Fol, 195. 14 lines 
on a page. Dated am. 1040. Size, 9 by 5}. 
(M. P. Cat. 117.) 

Jahdngir Namah, First Edition, with Pand Namah. 
Nastalik. Fol. 164. 13 ond I7 lines on a page. 
Size, 11 by 62. (M. P. Cat. 119.) 

Tazak i Jahdngiri. The Second Edition of the 
Autobiography, edited with an introduction and 
eommentary by Muhammad Hadi. Nastalik. Fol. 
488, l5lineson a page. Dated au. 1231. Size, 
114 by 74. (M. P. Cat. 120.) 

Ikhat Namah Jahdngirt. A history of the reign of 
Jahangir (a.m, 1014 to 1037). By Muhammad 
Sharif Mu'tamad Khin. Nastalik and Shikastah 
Amiz. Fol. 211. 12 ond 15 lines on a page. 
Dated a.n. 1145, Incomplete. Size, 9} by 54. 
(M. P, Cat. 121.) 

Padshih Namah, A history of the first ten years 
of Shah Jahin’s reign. By Muhammad Amin ben 
Abil Hasan Kazvini. Nastalik, Fol 408. 20 
lines on a page, Dated an. 1173. Size, 12} by 87. 
(M. P. Cat. 122.) 

Padehah Namah. <A history of the reign of Shah 
Jahan. Vol. I, Containing preface and an account 
of hia ancestors and of the first ten years of his 
reign, By ‘Abd ul-Hamid Lahauri. Nastalik. Fol. 
509. 15 lines on a page. Illuminated. Size, 14 
by 8}. (M. P. Cat. 123.) 

Padshah Namah. Vol. I. Nastalik. Fol. 603. Lo 
lines on a page. Duted a.n. 1231, Size, I by 7f. 
(M. P. Cat. 124.) 

Shah Jahan Namah or Mulakhkhas. A history of 
the reign of Shah Jakiin. By Muhammad Tahir, 











130. 


131. 


132. 


135. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 
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commonly called “Inayat Khan. Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol. 87. 29 lines on a page. Imperfect at the end. 
Size, 16 by 10. (M. P. Cat. 125.) 

“Amal i Salih. A history of Shah Jahan. By Mu- 
hammad Salih Kanbi. Latter portion of the work 
beginning at the eleventh year of the reign. 
Nastalik. Fol. 306. 20 lines on a page. Size, 123 
by 83. (M. P. Cat. 126.) 

‘Alamgir Namah. A History of “Alamgir Aurangzib 
from a.1. 1067 to the eleventh year of his reign. 
By Muhammad Kazim ben Muhammad Amin Munshi. 
Partly Nastalik and partly Shikastah Amiz and 
Shikastah. Fol. 432. 15 and 22 lines on a page. 
Dated a.n. 1150. Size, 84 by 5. (M. P. Cat. 127.) 

“Alamgir Namah. Nastalik. Fol. 508, 16 lines on 
a page. Dated an. 1152. Size, 94 by 5}. (M. P. 
Cat. 128.) 

"Alamgir Namah. Shikastah. Fol. 425. 17 and 19 
lines on a page. Size, 10% by 61. (M. P. Cat. 129.) 

‘Alamgir Namah. Shikastah. Fol. 410. 20 and 24 
lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1137. Size, 10} by 6. 
(M. P. Cat. 130.) 

‘Alamgir Namah, Nuastalik. Fol. 490. 18 to 24 lines 
on a page. Dated a.n. 1225. Size, 12} by 6}. 
(M. P. Cat. 131.) 

Ma'asir i Alamgiri. A History of Aurangzib from a.1. 
1067 to 1118. By Muhammad Saki Musta’idd Khan. 
Nastalik. Fol. 274. 15 lines on a page. Dated 
AH. 1230. Size, 11} by 7. (M. P. Cat. 132.) 

Tarikh i Padshahan i ‘Ajom. An Epitome of the 
History of Persia from Kayiimars to a.m. 1046 in 
the reign of Safi I. Nastalik. Fol. 115. 11 lines 
ona page. Size, 6} by 4}. (M. P. Cat. 135.) 


138. Riydz ul-Firdaus. A General History of Persia, from 


the earliest times to the reign of Suluiman, 4.x. 
1077. By Muhammad Mirak ben Mas'tid ul-Husaini. 
Shikastuh Amiz, Fol. 194. 17 lines on a pa 

Dated a. 1243. Size, 11} by 8}. (M. P. Cat. 136.) 








139. 


140, 


141, 


142. 


143, 


144. 


145, 


146. 


147. 


Kitab ul-Mu'jam fi Asdr Mulak ul-'Ajam. A history 
of the early kings of Persia, from Kayiimars to the 
death of Nishirvan. By Fazl Ullah ben “Abd Allah 
ul-Kazvini. Nastalik. Fol. 152, 16 lines on a 
page, with numerous marginal scholia in Arabic and 
Persian. Dated a.u. 1090. Size, 10} by 6}. (ML 
P. Cat. 137.) 

‘Alam Arai Abbaa. A history of the Safavi dynasty 
of Persia from its origin to the death of Shah “Abbas 
I. a. 1037. By Iskandar Munshi, Vol. I. and 
first part of Vol. II. up to the seventh year of Shah 
"Abbas. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 279. 19 lines on 
a page. Size, 11 by 6}. (M. P. Cat. 189.) 

‘Alam Aru "Abbasi, Vol. II. History from the 
Accession of Shah ‘Abbas to a.n. 1037. Nastalik. 
Fol. 287. 28 lines on a page. Dated an. 1059. 
Size, 154 by 9. (M. P. Cat. 140.) 

‘Alam Arat “Abbasi, Vol. II, Nastalik. Fol. 674. 
17 lines on a page. Imperfect at the end. Size, 
10} by 6. (M. P. Cat. 141.) 

"diam Arai “Abbasi. Vol. TI. First portion of the 
first part; from Accession of Shah "Abbas to the 
end of a.u. 1015. Nastalik. Fol. 422. 17 lines 
on a page. Dated a.n. 1082. Imperfect at the 
end. Size, 12 by 7}. (MM. P. Cat, 142.) 

‘Alam Arti ‘Abbasi. Vol. II. Latter portion of the 
first part, aH. 1016 to 1025; and the second part, 
completing the work. Nastalik. Fol. 429. 17 lines 
ona page. Size, 13 by 8}. (M. P. Cat. 143.) 

‘Alam Arai ‘Abbasi. Vol. I. Nastalik. Fol. 153. 
23 lines on a page. Imperfect. Size, 10} by 6. 
(M. P. Cat. 144.) 

Fava’id i Safaviyyah. A history of the Safavi Family 
from its origin to a.u. 1216. By Abiil-Hasan ben 
Ibrabim Kazvini. Nastalik. Fol. 153. Size, 9 by 
53. (M. P. Oat. 145.) 

Tarikh i Nadiri. A history of Nadir Shah. By 
Muhammad Mahdi Astribadi, called Mahdi Khan. 
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18 lines on a page. : 


(M. P. Cat. 146.) 


M48. Tarikh i Nadiri. Nastalik. Fol. 189. 17 lines on 
apage, Dated au. 1225. Size, 11 by 7}. (M. P. 


Cat. 147.) 

149. Adsan ut-Tardrith, or Térikh i Muhammadi, A history 
of the Kajir Family, from its origin to the death 
of Agha Muhammad Khan. a.m. 1211, By Muham- 
mad Taki us-Saru'i. Nastalik, Fol. 259, 12 lines 
onapage. Duted an. 1235. Size, 13} by 8. (M. 
P. Cut. 149.) 

150. Ahsan ut-Tavdrikh. Nastalik. Fol, 171. 16 lines on 
a page. Size, 11) by 8. (M. P. Cat. 150.) 

151, Ma'dsir i Suitdniyah. A history of the Kajirs from 
their origin to An. 1229. By ‘Abd ur-Ruzzak Najaf 
Kuli. 2nd Part. Nastalik. Fol. 104. 17 lines 


ona page. Imperfect. Size, 12 by 8. (M. P. Cat, 


152.) 
152. Ma'dsir i Sultaniyah, The portion of the second part 
missing in the last MS. Shikastah Amiz, Fol. 12, 
16 lines on a page. Size, 114 by 8. (M. P. Cat. 
153.) 
153. Tarith i Jahin Ard. A history of the Kajars, from 
the origin of the family to the end of a.n. 1233. 
‘By Muhammad Sadik Marvazi. Vol. I, History 
to AH. 1221. Nustalik. Fol. 165. 15 lines on 
a page. Dated au. 1234. Size, 113 by 7}. (M. 
P. Cat. 154.) 
154. Tarikh i Jahan Ard. Vol. II. ae. 1222 to 1233, 
Nastalik. Fol. 224, 15 lines onapage. Dated an, 
1233. Size 112 by 7. (M. P. Cat, 155.) 
155. Risdiah i Tadabir i Shah u Vazir. A short Account of 
Agha Muhammad Khiu, King of Persia, and of his 
Vazir Haji Ibrahim Khan Shirazi. Nastalik. Fol. 
147. 9 and 11 lines on a page. Size, Ti by 53. 
(M. P. Cat. 156.) : 
156, Tarikh ¢ Hasht Bahist, A History of the Ottoman 


and illustrated with paintings. Size, 112 by 7. 
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Dynasty from ‘Osman Beg Ghazi to Bayizid Khan IL. 
By Maula Idris ben Husim ud-Din Bidlisi. Nastalik. 
Fol. 260. 21 lines on a page. Size, 103 by 63. 
(M. P. Cat, 157.) | 

157. Tartkh Mukhtasar dar Vakd'a fath i Kastantiniyah, A 
concise Account of the Conquest of Constantinople by 
Muhammad II. and the early History of the. City. 
Translated from the Turkish by Muhammad Mahdi 
ush-Shirvani ul-Ansari. Nastalik. Fol, 31. 14 lines 
ona page, Dated au. 1210. Size, 93 by 55 (M. P. 
Cat. 158.) ) 

158. Sharaf Namah. A history of the Kurds. By Sharaf 
ben Shams ud-Din. Nastalik and Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol, 287. 17 and 18 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 
Si. (M. P. Cat. 159.) | 

159. (1) Tavdrikh ¢ Narshakii, A History and Description of 
Bukhara from its Origin to the Extinction of the 
power of the Samanides. An abridged translation 
from the Arabic of Abi Bukr un-Narshakhi, by 
Muhammad ben"Umar, Nastalik. Fol. 105. 15 lines 
ona page. Duted a.m. 1246, (M. P. Cat. 160.) 

(2) An Account of the Holy and Learned Men of 
Bukhara from a.m. 54 to 814. Nastalik. Fol. 46. 
Dated a.m. 1246. Size, 92 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 71a.) 

160. Tuzkirah i Mukim Khdni. A History of the Uzbak 
Khans of Mavara un-Nabr, By Muhammad Yusuf 
Munshi ben Khajah Baka. Nastalik. Fol. 165. 
13 lines on a page. Dated a.m.1246. Size, 10 by 54. 
(M. P. Cat. 161.) 

161. A Short History of the Sultana of Mavara un-Nahr. 
Nastalik, Fol. 31. 13 and 18 lines on a page. 
Defective in places. Size, 7) by 54. (M. P. Cat. 
162.) 

162, Tarikh Namah. A Collection of Chronograms giving 
dates of births and deaths of Kings of Mavari un- 
Nubr, and of Great and Holy Men who flourished 
aH. 736-1055. Nastalik. Fol. 227. 17 lines on 2 
page. Size, 8} by 51. (AE P. Cat, 163.) 
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Tazkirat + Doulat Shahi, or Tazkirat wueh-Shu'ard. 
Lives of Poets. By Daulat Shah ben "Ala ud- 
Daulah ul-Bakhtishth ul-Ghizi us- Samarkand. 
Nastalik. Fol. 124. 18 lines on a page. Size, 932 
by 7}. (M. Ms. Cat. 176.) 

Tozkirat wsh-Shu'ard, Memoirs of Persian and Hin- 
dustani Poets. By Azad Husaini Vasiti Balgrami :— 
Ghulam "Ali. Shikastah. Fol. 159. 19 lines on 
apage. Size, 9} by 54. (M. Ms. Cat, 186.) 

Fazkirat wsh-Shw'ard. By Ghulam ‘Ali. Talik, Fol. 
330. 17 lines on a page. Illuminated. Dated a.n. 
1079. Size, 8 by 48. (Le S, Cat. 7.) 

Khizdnah i" Amirah. Lives of Persian Poets. By Azad 
Balgrimi, Ghulim “Ali, Nastalik. Fol. 420. 20 
lines on a page. Size, 8 by 42. (M. Ma: Cat, 187.) 

Hukm namah i T ipé Sulfin, Orders and Regulations 
instituted by Tipi Sultan. In Persian, Marathi, 
and Karnata languages. Fol. 143, Size, 12 by 8}, 
(M. Ms. Cat. 94.) 

Regulations of the Treasury Department of Tipit Sultan, 
Shiknstah, Fol. 89, Size, 8) by 6. (M. Ms, 
Cat. 110.) 

Ristiah Muhtavi-bar Rasim ¢ Kadkhad#. <A treatise 
on the Regulations for Marriages under Tipi 
Sultan's rule. Shikastah. Fol. 7. Size, 84 by 6. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 111.) 

Risdiah Muhtavi bar Rasim ¢ Kadkhadd, Shikastah., 
Fol. 7. Size, 81 by 64. (M. Ms. Cat. 112.) 


- A Description of the Seats, Flags, Standards, J, nacriptiona, 


éte., used by Tipit Sultan.  Shikastuh, Size, 9 by 7. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 113.) 

A Book of Military Accounts. Shikastah. Fol, 94. 
Size, 9 by 7, (M. Ms. Cat. 261.) 

Copies of Persian Letters, Accounts, ete. Fol. 88, Size, 
9} by 8}. (Le S. Cat. 17.) 

Inscriptions from Mosques and other buildings, In 
Arabic, Persian, and English. Naskh and Nastalik, 
Fol. 62. Size, 92 by 63 (M. Ms. Cut. 138.) 
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Deseription of the Tomb of Shah Jahan, with Inscriptions, 
etc. Nastalik. Fol. 107. 8 lines on a page. Size, 
10 by 6, (Le S. Cat. 4.) 

Risdlah i Mister Wilford. Extracts and notes from 
Captain Wilford’s Routes in Afghanistan, Bukhara, 
ete. By Mughal Beg. Fol. 46. 17 lines on a page. 
Dated a.p. 1806. Size, 9} by G. (M. Ms, Cat. 117.) 

Masir i Talibi. The Travels of the Author in Europe, 
aH. 1213-1218. By Abi Talib ben Muhammad 
Isfahani. Nastalik. Fol. 306. 15 lines on a page. 
Size, 10 by 7}. (Le S. Cat. 2.) 

‘Aja'ihb = wl-Makhiakat. Wonders of the Creation. 
Translation of Kazvini’s Arabie Work. Talik. Fol. 
428. 15 lines on a page. Illuminated and illustrated 
with paintings. Size, 10 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 116.) 


‘Aja'ih ut-Tabakat. The Wonders of the Universe. 


By Muhammad Tahir ben Abiil-Kasim. Nastalik. 
Fol. 178. 17 lines on a page. Dated a.m. 1234. 
Size, 94 by 54. (Le 8. Cat. 3.) 

Tarikh i Isfahan. A deseriptive and _ historical 
account of Isfahan. Translated from the Arabic 
by Hussain ben Muhammad ul-~Alavi. Nastalik. 
Fol. 83. 17 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 884." Size, 
10 by 7. {M. Ms. Cat. 119.) 

A Deseription of the Public Buildings at Shahjahdnabdad, 
with copies of the Inseriptions on them. Nastalik. 
Fol, 64. 11 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8}. 
(M. Ms. Cut. 98.) 3 

Nuzhat ul-Kulab, Cosmography. By Hamd Ullah ul- 
Kuzvini. Nastalik. Fol. 170. 27 lines: on a page. 
Dated an. 1219. Size, 12} by 8. (M. Ms. Cat. 31.) 

Nuzhat wi-Kulab, Geographical portion. Nastalik. 
Fol 122. 20 lines on a page. Size, 12 by 7}. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 32.) 

Majmal ul-Hikmat. A Compendium of Ph ilosophy. 
Translated from the Arabic. Nastalik. Fol. 334. 
14 lines on a page. Imperfect. Size, 6} by 3}. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 251.) | 
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——ss«85, Kitab Intazam i Hiyat, A paraphrase translation of 
a’ Dodesley’s (conomy of Human Life, in Persian, 
Arabic, and Hindustani, By Major Pogson. Nastalik 
and Naskh. Fol. 172. 15 lines on a page. Dated 


~ a.D, 1828 and as. 1244. Bize, 12 by 8. (ML 
. Ms. Cat, 225,) 
a 186. Akhlék i Muhsini. A work on Ethics. By Husain 
S- ul-Kashifi, Nastalik. Fol, 194. 13 lines on a page. 
7 Dated a.u. 1247, Size, 83 by 7}. (Le 8. Cat, 46.) 


187. Akkldk i Muhsin.  Nastalik. Fol. 189. 15 lines’ 
— on a page. Duted au, 1069. Size, 9 by 5d. 
ris (Le 5, Cat. 47.) 

“ 183, Akhiak ¢ Nasiri. A treatise on Ethics, By Nasir ud-— 

=f Din Muhammad ut-Tisi. Nastelik. Fol, 183. 15 

lines on a page. Dated a.u. 1216, Size, 11 by 6}. 


(M. Ms, Cat. 220.) 
ae!” 189, Akilak i Nasirt. Nastalik. Fol. 180, 16 lines 
: on a page. Dated a.m. 1053. Size, 9 by 5. (M. 
— Ms. Cut, 234.) 
~ 190. Akhiik i Nagiri. Talik. Fol, 158. 19 lines on a 
: page. Size, 8} by 49. (M. Ms. Cat. 235.) 


11, Akidak ¢ Nasiri. Talik. Fol. 193. 14 lines on a 
page. Size, 9} by 5). (M. Ms. Cat. 236.) 
192, AkAlak Jalah, or Lavami’ wLIshrak. A treatise on 


Pas. Ethics. By Jalal ud-Din Davani. Talik. Fol, 90. 
Te 19 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1043. Size, 82 by 44, 
“ (M. Ms. Cat, 237,) | 


193, #0ra’t Namah, A treatise on A griculture, Shikastah 
Amiz, Fol. 16. 13 lives on o page. Dated an. 

J 1223. Size, 94 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 266.) 
194, Bij Ganit. A treatise on Algebra, Translated from 
the Sanskrit by Ata Ullah Rashidi ben Ahmad Nadir, 
Talik. Fol 106. 15 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 


™” 1213. Size, 10% by 6J. (M. Ms. Cat, 159.) 
- 195. M'walijat dara Shikaht. A work on Medicine, By 
os Mir Muhammad “Abd Ullah Hakim. Vol. I, 


; Nastalik, Fol. 252. 16 lines on a page. Size, 13 
aa by 8}. (M. Ms. Cat, 142.) 
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196. M‘walijat dara Shikahi, Vol. II. Fol. 636. 16 lines 
ona page. Size, 14 by 10. (M. Ms. Cat. 143.) 

197. M'ualijat dara Shikahi. Vol. U1. Fol. 781. 165 lines 
on a page. Dated an. 1056. Size, 14 by 9}. 
(M. Ms. Cat, 144.) | 

198. Mukhean ul-Adviyat, or Karabddin. A Dictionary of 
Materia Medica, By Ibn Sayyid us-Sind Muhammad 
Hadi ul-Afili ul-Halavi Muhammad Husain. Vol. I. 
Preface and first five and part of the sixth chapter 
of the first part of the dictionary. Nastalik. Fol. 
349. 21 lines ona page. Size, 15 by 10. (M. Ms. 
Cat, 145.) 

199. Makhzan ul-Adviyat. Vol. II. Continuation of the 
sixth chapter and to the twentieth chapter. Fol. 352. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 146.) 

200. Makhzan ul-Adciyat, Vol. III. From the twentieth 
to the twenty-eighth chapter. Fol. 339. (M. Ms. 
Oat. 147.) 

201. Makhzan ul-Adviyat, Vol. IV. Appendix to the first 
part, and first portion of the second part of the work. 
Fol. 454. (M. Ms, Cat. 148.) 

202, Mukhzan ul-Adviyat. Vol. V. The remainder of the 

work. Fol. 398. (M. Ms. Cat. 149.) 

203. Tuhfat ul-Maminin. A work on Materia Medica. By 
Muhammad Mimin Husaini. Shikastah Amiz. 
Fol. 354. 27 lines on a page. Size, 11g by 8. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 150.) 

204. Tazkirah Asdr i Sung Mazar. A tract on Cholera. 
By ‘Abd Ullah ben Haji Muhammad Mazandarani. 
Nastalik, Fol. 8. 16 lines ona page. Size, 10 by 
8}. (Le 8, Cat, 11.) 

205, Rixdlat Ma’kal u Mashrab. A treatise on Dietetics, in 
Verse. Nastalik. Fol. 9. 12 lines on a page. Size, 
6} by 4}. (M. Ms. Cat. 151.) 

206. Tahir Namah. An Interpretation of Dreams. By Abil 

Fazl Husain ut-Taflati. Nastalik and Shikastah. 

Fol. 354. 17 and 18 lines on a page. Size, 9} by 53. 

(M. Ms. Cat. 265). 
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«207. Ta’ bir i Khavab, A Masnavi Poem on the Interpretation 
t Pe of Dreams, preceded by a short Treatise on Omens 
SN Dreams, ete. Talik. Fol. 20, 12 lines on a page, 

: Dated a.m, 1238. Size, 9% by 6. 

4 “08, Risdlat Jihdd. A treatise on the Art of War. 

my. Shikastah. Fol. 55. 13 lines on a page. Size, 9) 

oy by 6}. (M. Ms. Cat. 243.) 

nial 209. Ristlat Tadbir wl-Harb. On the Art of War. ‘Trans- 

ae lated from French. Shikastah. Fol, 20. Size, 8 by 6. 

“all (M. Ms. Cat. 232.) ) 

2 210. Risdiat ‘Tim Masti. Translation from the Sanskrit 
a>) Parjitaka, Shikastah Amiz. Fol, 107, 15 lines on 
hi” a page. Dated an. 1137. Size, Si by 5. (M. Ma 
“<i Cat. 153). . 

Ls 211. Treatise on the Game of Chess. Tllustrated, WNaskh. 

3 Fol. 64. 165 lines on a page. Imperfect at the end. 

F Size, 92 by 7. (M. Ms. Cat, 260.) 
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212. Treatine on Horticulture, By Muhammad Fazl, of 
Lahore. Nastalik. Fol. 64. 14 lines on a page, 
Dated a.n. 1251. Size, 10 by 6. (Le S. Cat. 
10.) 

213. Risdlat dar Bayan Afta'mah. Treatise on Indian 

‘oy Cookery. Nustalik. Fol. 13. 15 linea on a page. 

7a Size, 101 by 7. (M. Ms. Cat. 267.) 

a. 214. Burhan i Kati. A Persian Dictionary. By Muhammad 

= , Hussin ben Khalaf ut-Tabrizi, called Burhan. 

= -, Nastalik. Fol. 473, 91 lines on a page. Size, 12 

ae by 8}. (M. Ms. Cat. 154.) 


215. Burhdn i Kati, Nostalik. Fol, 515. 23 lines ona id 
page. Size, 13 by 8%. (MM. Ms, Cat, 1544.) 4 

216, Farhang ¢ Rashidi, A Persian Dictionary. By ‘Abd. 
ar-Rashid ben ‘Abd ul-Ghafar Tatavi. Nastalik. 5 
Fol. 340. 21 lines on a page. Size, lly by 7.0 OO 
(M. Ms, Cat. 155.) ‘e 

217. Farhang i Jahangir. A Porsian Dictionary, with a 
Appendix. By Jamal ud-Din Husain Inja, Nastalik, 


Fol. 420. 25 lines on 2 page. Dated 4.x. 1093, 
Size, 12 by 7. (Le 8, Cat, 12.) | . 
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218. Farhang. A Dictionary of Arabic Words explained in 
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222. 
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226. 


227. 


Persian. Nastalik. Vol. I. From letter A/if to 
letter Sin. Fol. 321. 23 lines on a page. Size, 
133 by 93. (M. Ms. Cat. 156). 

Farhang. Vol. II. Continuation to letter Yi. Last 
few pages wanting. Fol. 282. (M. Ms. Cat. 
157.) 

Muntakhab ul-Lughat Duncani, A Persian Dictionary. 
By Muhammad Sadik Bahbabani. Nastalik. Fol. 
207. 12 lines on a page. Size, 8} by 6. (M. 
Ms. Cat, 159.) 

Naubahar i ‘Ajam. A Dictionary of Phrases, ete. 
Nastalik. Fol. 378. 18 lines on a page. Size, 8} 
by 5. (Le 8. Cat. 13.) 

A Dictionary of the Pushtu Language. The significa- 
tion of the words explained in Persian. Nastalik. 
Fol. 181. 17 lines on a page. Size, 114 by 7}. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 158.) 

(1) The Arabic Sentences which occur in the Gulistan, 
with Persian translations, Fol. 13. 11 lines on a 


page. 

(2) A Glossary of the Terms relating to the Doctrines of 
the Sufis which occur in the Dicdn of Hafiz. Fol. 23. 
11 lines on # page. Size, 8} by 6. (M. Ms, Cat. 
160.) 

Amad Namah. Paradigms of Persian Verbs. Nastalik. 
Fol. 28. 9 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 6. (M. 
Ms, Cat. 161.) 

Insha i Harkarn. Forms of Letters. By Harkarn, 
son of Mathuradas Multani. Nastalik. Fol. 44. 
13 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1204. Size, 10 by 6. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 245.) 

Insha i Harkarn. Shikastah. Fol. 24. 17 lines on 4 
page. Dated a.n. 1196. Size, 8 by 5}. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 227.) 

Insha i Latif. Forms of Correspondence. Shikastab. 
Fol. 72. 15 lines on a page. Size, 9 by 4. (Le 
S. Cat. 14.) 
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228. Inshd ¢ Mirza Mahdi Khan. Forms of Correspondence, 


Nastalik. Fol. 54. 12 lines on a page. Size, 8} 
by 5}. (LeS. Cat. 15.) 


229, Makdtabat i “Allami. Letters of Abii Fozl “Allami, 


written for the Emperor Akbar. Nastalik. Fol. 67, 
15 lines on a page enclosed in gold framing, with 
writing on the margin. Dated au. 1224. Size, 
14 by 84. (Le S. Cat. 16.) 


230. Majma’ ul-Insha. A Collection of Letters. Shikastah. 


Fol. 460. 15 lines on a page. Dated an. 1195. 
Size, 84 by 53. (M. Ms. Cat. 246.) 


231. Bada’t ul-Inshé. Letters on various Subjects. By 


Yiieuf ben Muhammad, called Yiisufi. Nastalik. 
Fol. 195. 14 lines on a page. Dated acu. 1115. 
Imperfect. Size, 74 by 44. (M. Ms. Cat. 249.) 


232. A Collection of Letters on various Subjects. Shikastah. 


Fol. 86. Size, 94 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 229.) 


233. Jamiul-Kacdnin. Letters of Khalifah Shih Muham- 


mad. Nastalik. Fol. 62. 12 lines on a page. Size, 
8 by 5}. (M. Ms. Cat. 228.) 


234. Sahifa Shahi. A Dictionary of terms and appropriate 


verses used in Epistolary Correspondence, By 
Husain Va'iz Kashifi. Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 141. 
Irregular. Size, 9} by 7. (M. Ms, Cat. 230.) 


235. Fihrist i Katab Kitabkhana Sirkdr. A catalogue of 


the Oriental MSS. in the College of Fort William. 
A.D. 1813, Nastalik. Fol. 138. 9 lines on a page. 
Size, 10 by 84. (M. Ms. Cat. 162.) 


236, Fihrist i Kitabha. A catalogue of Persian, Arabic, 


and Hindi books in the Library of Ferzada Kole, 
Nastalik. Fol. 96, 15 lines on a page. Size, 9 by 
6. (M. Ms. Cat. 162a.) 


237. A Treatise on Letter-Writing, By Sayyid “Ali Naki 


Khan. Nastalik. Fol. 27. Size, 6} by 44. (M. 
Ms, Cat. 252.) 


238. Shah Namah. The Historical Epic Poem. By 


Abil Kasim Firdausi Tiisi. With preface by Mirza 
Baisunghar. Tulik. Fol. 581. 22 lines on a page 
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in four columns. Dated a.z. 1077. Size, 14} by 9. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 165.) 

. Shah Namah. With preface. Talik. Fol. 531. 
25 lines on a page in four columns. Finely illumi- 
nated and illustrated with paintings. Containing an 
autograph note of the Emperor Shah Jahan, Size 
134 by 9. (ML. Ms. Cat. 165..) 

Shah Namah, With preface. Tualik. Fol. 632. 25 
lines on a page in four columns. Size, 10¢ by 7. 
(Le S. Cat. 37.) 

Shah Namah. With preface and dictionary of obsolete 
words. Talik. Fol. 741. 19 lines on a page in 
four columns. Size, 14} by 103. (M. Ms. Cat. 
166.) 

Shah Namah. Talik. Fol. 577. 25 lines on a page 
in four columns. Size, 134 by 8. (M. Ms. Cat. 1664.) 

Shah Namah. Talik. Fol. 474. 27 lines on a page 
in four columns. Illuminated and illustrated with 
paintings. Size, 124 by 94. (M. Ms. Cat. 177.) 

Khusrau u Shirin. Poem. By Nizam ud-Din Mnu- 
hammad Ilyas ben Yiisuf;—Nizaimi Ganjavi. Talik. 
Fol. 92. 11 lines on a page in double column. 
Tiluminated and illustrated. Size, 11 by 7}. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 174.) 


. Khusrau u Shirin. Talik. Fol. 239. 15 lines ona 


page in double column. Imperfect. Size, 8 by 5. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 192.) 

Panj Ganj or Khamsah Nizdmi. The five principal 
Poems of Nizimi Ganjavi. Nastalik. Fol, 338. 
23 lines on a page in 4 columns. Illuminated first 
pages, illustrated with paintings. Size, 8} by 54. 
(M. Ms. Cat. 188.) 

Khamsah Nizami. Talik. Fol. 454. 14 lines on o 
page in double column, and marginal writing. Dated 
a.u. 1077. Size, 94 by 54. (M. Ms. Cat. 189.) 

Makhzan ul-Asrar. A mystic Sufi Poem. By Nizami. 
Nastalik. Fol. 55. 20 lines on a page, in double 
column. Size, 84 by 54. (M. Ms. Cat. 190.) 
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Size, 8by 44. (Le 8. Cat. 42.) 

250. Jskandar Namah. Second Part. Tulik. Fol. 124. 
13 lines on a page. Dated a.a. 1212. Size.-8 by 4}. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 191.) 

251, Bastin. A moral Poem. By Musharrif ud-Din Sa'di 
Shirazi. Talik. Fol. 149. 14 lines on o page. 
Finely illuminated and illustrated with paintings. 
Size, 12 by 74. (M. Ms. Cat. 170.) 
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949, Jskandar Namah: A Poem. By Nizami. Nastalik. 

Fol. 262, 13 lines on a page. Duted a.n. 1036; — 


252, Bastin. Nostalik. Fol. 165. 13 lines on a pagein 


double column. Finely illuminated in gold. Size, 
10} by GJ. M. Ms. Cat. 171.) 

253. Biastdn. Talik. Fol. 104. 11 lines on a page in 
double column. Dated a.n, 1217. Size, 10 by 6}. 
(M. Ms. Cat, 172.) 

254. Bistan, Talik. Fol. 175, 13 lines on a page in 
double column, Size, 84 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 178.) 

250. Bastin, Talik. Fol, 115. 17 lines on a page in 
double column. Dated a.n. 1014, Size, 9} by 54. 
(Le. 8. Cat, 30.), 

256, Bistdn, Nastalik. Fol. 147. 15 lines on a page. 
Dated an. 2000. Size, 84 by 64. (Le 8. Cat. 31.) 

257. Bistin. Parts of the Poem. Talik. Fol. 27. 9 lines 
on a page in double column. Dated a.n, 976. Bis 
9 by 6). (Le S. Cat. 32.) 


re 258. Gulistan, By Su'di. Talik. Fol. 128, Beautifully 


illuminated and illustrated with paintings. 12 lines 
onapage. Size, 124 by 8. (M. Ms, Cat. 25.) 

259. Gufistin, Nastalik. Fol. 180. 9 lines on a 
Dated a.n. 1187. Size 8) by 5], (M. Ms, Cat, 233.) 

260. Auéliyat i Sadi, Complete Works of Sa'di, with Preface 
by ‘Ali ben Ahmad ben Abt Bakr. Tulik, Fol, 375, 
17 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 895. Size, 7 by 4) 
(M. Ms. Cat, 213.) 

261. Kulliyat i Sadi. Talik. Fol. 318. 17 lines in the 


margins. Illuminated. Size, 11} 7. 5. 
Cat. 28.) j ? a 





centre of the page and part of the writing on the 
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page and writing on the margin. Dated a.n. 1013. 
Size, 10 by 6. (Le S. Cat. 29.) 


263. Risdlat Shaikh Sa‘di. Preface to the Works of Sa‘di. 


By ‘Ali ben Ahmad ben Abi Bakr. And first five 
and part of the sixth treatise of Sa‘di. Nastalik. 
Fol. 50. 15 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 5. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 242.) 


264. Pand Namah. By Sa'di. Talik. Fol. 12. 12 lines 


266. 


267. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


271. 


272, 


on a page in double column. And Ghazals by 
Mahmiid written on the margins. Size, 10} by 64. 
(M. Ms. Cat, 198.) 


. Dicin ¢ Hafiz, The Odes of Shams ud-Din Muham- 


mad Hatiz Shirazi. With Preface by Muhammad 
Gulandam, Talik. Fol. 205. 15 lines on a page. 
Size, 14 by 8]. (M. Ms. Cat. 168.) 

Divin i Hafiz. With Preface by Gulandim. Talik. 
Fol. 193. 12 lines on a page in double column. 
Illuminated in gold and colour, Size, 10 by 6. 
(Le S. Cat. 21.) 

Divin i Hafiz. Talik. Fol. 378. 9 lines on a page 
in double column. Finely illuminated in gold and 
colour. Size, 12 by 7. (Le S. Cat. 20.) 

Divan i Hafiz, Talik. Fol. 175. 15 lines on a page 
in double column. Dated a.n. 1151. Size, 9 by 5. 
(Le 8. Cat. 22.) . 

Divan i Hafiz. Talik. Fol. 192. 14 lines on a page 
in double column. Illustrated. Size, 9} by 6. (Le 
S. Cat. 23.) 

Divan i Hafiz. Naskh. Fol. 68. 19 lines on a page 
in double column. Size, 84 by 6$. (Le S. Cat. 
24.) 

Dwain i Hafiz. Talik. Fol. 132. 17 lines on a page 
in double column. Dated a.u. 872. Size, 8} by 5. 
(Le 8. Cat. 25.) 

Divin i Hafiz. Talik. Fol. 240. 12 lines on a page 
in double column. Dated a.m. 1046. Illuminated. 
Size, 42 by 2]. (M. Ms. Cat. 218.) 
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273. Dirdn i Hafiz, Talik. Fol. 198. 14 lines on a page 
in double column. Size, 44 by 3. (M. Ms. Cat. 
219.) 

274. Dirdn ¢ Hafiz. With Preface by Gulandim. Talik. 
Fol. 183. 11 lines on a page in double column. 
Size, 8 by 5. (M. Ms, Cat. 197.) 

aio, Dinin i Hafiz uw Bastan i Sadi. Odes of Hafiz and 
Preface, with the Biistin written on the margins. 
Nastalik. Fol. 163. Size, 107 by 74. (M. Ms. Cat, 
184.) 

276, Haft Aurang i Jémi. The seven principle Poems of 
Mir ud-Din ‘Abd ur-Rahmin Jami. Talik. Fol. 
244. 25 lines on a page in four columns, Size, 
12by 74. (M. Ms. Cat. 169.) 

277. Divin i Jami, Odes of Jimi. Talik. Fol. 406, 17 
lines on a page in double column. Size, 94 by 64. 
(ML. Ms. Cat. 195.) 


278. Sabhat wi-Abrdr. A religious Poem by Jami. Talik. 


Fol. 137. 11 lines on o page in double column. 
Size, 74 by 5. (M. Ms. Cat. 196.) 

279. Sabhat ul-Abrar, Talik. Fol. 93. 14 linea on a 
page in double column. Size, 8) by 54. (M. Ms. 
Cat, 1964.) 

280. Vaan « Zulaikhd. Poem by Jami. Talik. Fol. 150, 
15 lines on a page in double column. Imperfect. 
Bize, 94 by G. (Le 8. Cat. 19) 

281. Kiamsah i Amir Khuerau. Five Poems, By Khusrau 
Dilhavi. Nustalik. Fol. 211. 21 lines on a page 
in double column and on margins. Size, 9 by 5. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 193.) 

282. “Ashkiyah i Amir Hiusrauw. Erotic Poomas. By 
Khusrau. Talik. Fol. 135. 17 lines on a page 
in double column. Size, 8} by 54. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 194. 

283. Dirdn i “Urfi. Poetical Works, By ‘Urfi Shirazi. 
Talik. Fol. 243, 21 lines on a page. Size, 8 by 5. 
(Le 8. Cut. 35.) 

284. Ausa'id i‘Urfi. Poems. By "Urfi. Talik. Fol. 245, 
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15 lines on a page in double column. Size, 92 by 5. 
(Le 8. Cat. 34.) 

285. Dicdn ¢ Sa’ib, Poetical Works. By Mirza Mu- 
hammad “Ali, poetically named Sa’ib, Talik. Fol. 
#10. 16 lines on « page in double column. Size, 9 
by 5, (Le 8, Cat. 27.) 

286. Diedn i Mirza Fugihi. Poetical Works. By Fasihi 
Haravi. Shikastah. Fol. 58. 10 lines on a page 
in double column. Size, 124 by 74. (Le 8. Cat. 36.) 

287. Divan i Kalim. Poetical Works. By Abi Talib 
Hamadani, poetically called Kalim. Talik. Fol. 
125. 17 lines on a page in double colamn and on 
margins. Size, 9} by 53. (Le S. Cat, 39.) 

288. Dirdn i Muzaffer. Poetical Works, By Muzaffur, 
Nastalik. Fol, 72. 15 lines on a page in double 
column, Size, 10} by 7. (Le S. Cat. 41.) 

289. Kasa'id i Fath "Ai Khan. Poems. By Fath “Ali 
Khan Kashi. Talik. Fol. 50. 11 lines on a page 
in double column. Size, 8} by 54. (Le 8. Cat. 38.) 

200. An Eulogy on "Ali. Written by “Abd ur-Rashid. 
Talik. Fol. 12. 8 lines on a page, Dated an. 
1061. Illuminated in gold and colours. Size, 104 
by 6. (Le 8. Cat. 33.) 

291. Masnact i Jalal ud-Din. Masnavi. By Jalal ud-Din 
Muhammad Rimi. Talik. Fol. 411. 17 lines ona 
page and on margins. Dated a.n. 1094. Size, 84 
by 6. (ML. Ma. Cat. 202.) 

292, Masnavt i Jalal ud-Din. Nastalik. Fol. 535. 17 lines 
ona page in four columns. Dated a.m. 1120, Size, 
10 by 83. (M. Ms. Cat. 181.) 

293, (1) Masnact i Jalal wd-Din Malet Rimi, Naskh. Fol. 
297. 25 lines on a page in four columns, Illuminated. 
(2) Nda w Hailed. A Masnavi on the Ascetic Life, 
By Baha'i;—Baha ud-Din "Amili. Naskh. Fol. 5. 
25 lines on a page. Size 10} by 7}. (M. Ms, Cat. 
180.) 

204. Intithds Mosnari ¢ Malet Mo'narit Muhammad Jalal wel- 

. Din, Extracts from the Masnavi of Jalal ud-Din Rimi. 
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Talik. Fol 29, 13 lines in double column on a page. — 
Dated a.n. 1255, Size 6} by 4. 

Twhfat wl-Irdkain. A Poetical Description of the two 
‘Iraks. By Afzal ud-Din Khakani. Talik. Fol, 102. 
16 lines on a page in double column. Size, 8} by 54. 
(M. Ms, Cat, 182.) 

Tujjat wl-'Trakoin, Talik. Fol 118. 15 lines on a 
page in double column, with marginal notes. Dated 
a.H. 1210. Size, 8+ by 5}. (M. Ms, Cat. 209.) 

Kulliyat ¢ Khakani. Poems. By Afzal ud-Din Khakani. 
Comprising the Kasidahs, the Mukutta’at, and the 
Divin. Talik. Fol. 416. 17 lines on a page. 
Finely illuminated. Size, 14 by 9. (M. Ms. Cat. 
167.) 

Divdn i Mir Rast wa-Din. Odes. By Mir Razi ud-Din. 
Talik. Fol. 64. 12 lines on a page in double column. 
Dated an. 1080. Size,6} by 4}. (ML. Ma. Cut. 215.) 

Dicvin i Nimat Uliah, Odea. By Amir Nir ad-Din 
Nimat Ullah. Talik. Fol. 611. 16 lines on a page 
and on margins. Illuminated. Incomplete. Size, 
ll by 7. (M. Ms, Cat. 2114.). 

Shah Namah i Shah Inmdil. A Poetical History of 
Shih Ism'sil Safavii By Mirza Kasim, surnamed 
Kasimi. Talik. Fol. 141. 15 lines on a page in 
double column. Imperfect at the beginning. Size, 
74 by 43. (M. Ms. Cat, 204.) 

Humii Humayiin, The Loves of Humai and Humiyiin. 
By Khwajt Kirmani, Talik. Fol. 153, 14 lines on 
a page in double column. Copied in Paris, a.p. 1830. 
Illustrated with paintings. Size, 10} by 6). (M. Ma. 
205.) 

Hamidi Humdyin, Nastalik. Fol, 147, 12 lines on 
a page in double column. Size, 84 by 5. (Le 5. 
Cat. 26.) 

Mihru Mushtari. A Masnavi. By Muhammad ‘Agsar 
Tabrizi. Talik. Fol. 187. 14 lines on a page in 
double column, Dated a.w. 959. Size, 8} by 5). 
(MM. Ms. Cat. 206.) 
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304. Mihr « Mushéart. Talik. Fol. 219. 12 lines on a 
page in double column. Illustrated and illuminated. 
Size, 7} by 44. (Le 8. Cat. 40.) 

305. Timar Namah w Isundil Namah, Poetical history of 
Timir and that of Ismail. By Hatifi. The latter 
written on the margins, Talik. Fol. 162.. 15 lines 
in double column on a page. Size, 10} by 6. (M. 
Ms. Cat, 208.) 

806. Diedn ¢ Najib ud-Din. Poems. By Najib ud-Din. 
Talik. Fol. 120, 14 lines on a page in double 
column. Imperfect. Size, 8 by 44. (M. Ma. Cat. 
199.) 

007. Dirdn i Mirza Ahsan, Poems. By Mirza Ahsan. 
Talik. Fol. 80. 15 lines on a page in double 
column. Size, 8) by 4}. (M. Ma. Cat. 200.) 

808. Dirdn ¢ Mirzd Sayyid Muhammad, Poems,  Talik. 
Fol, 174. 12 lines on a page in double column. 
Imperfect at the end. Size, 10} by 7. (M. Ma. 
Cat, 173.) 

309. Dirdn i Ndsir “AN, Poems. By Nasir ‘Ali. Talik. 
Fol. 84. 14 lines on a page. Dated am. 1194. 
Size, 7} by 5}. (MM. Ms. Cat. 201.) 

310. Kitab Magnaviyat § Zyfar Khan. Masnavis. By 
Zafar Khan ben Abil Hasan, ‘Talik. Autograph of 
the Author. Fol, 120. 145 lines on a page in double 
column. Illuminated and illustrated with paintings. 
Dated a.n. 1073. Size, 10} by 6, (M. Ma. Cat. 
203.) 

$11. Hamiah ¢ Haidari. A Poetical account of the Life 
of Muhammad and the first Khalifa, By Mirza 
Muhammad Rafi, surnamed Bazil. Nastalik. Fol. 
400. 20 lines on o page in four columns. Finely 
illuminated and illustrated with paintings. Size, 
10} by 8. (M. Ms, Cat, 179.) 

312. Hamiah i Haidari, Nastalik. Fol. 338. 24 lines on 
a page in four columns. Size, 10? by 8. (M. 
Ms. Cat, 179..) 

813. Nai Daman. A Poem on Nala and Dama yanti of 
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the Mahabharata. By Shaikh Abil-Faiz, surnamed 
Faizi. Talik. Fol, 140, 15 lines on a page in 
double column. Size, 74 by 44. (M. Ms. Cat, 207.) 

S14. Dicin i Riydzi, Odes. By Riyazi. Talik. Fol. 62. 
Size, 74 by 44. (M. Ms. Cat. 216.) 

315. Minu Kihirad. A Poem. By Marzuban Ravani. 
Nastalik, Fol. 121. 13 lines on a page in double 
column. Size, 10 by 53. (Le G. Cat. 43.) 

316. MSS. of Persian and Arabie Poetry, including the Gul 
w Nowriz by Jalal Tobih, Noskh. Fol. 143. 15 
lines ona page. Size, 8 by 54. (Le G. Cat, 44.) 

oly. Kitah Mafatih wl-A'jiz fi Sharh Gulshan i Raz. A 
commentary on the Gulshan i Raz. Shikastah, 
Fol. 222. 19 lines ona page. Tlluminated. Dated 
aH. 1096. Size, 7} by 4. (Le G, Out. 45.) 

313, Kitab Marzabin Namah, A Book of Apologues. By 
Marzabin ben Shirvin. Translated by S'ad ul- 
Varamini. Nastalik. Fol. 153. 17 lines on a 
page. Dated a.u. 1086. Size, 114 by 6}, (M. Ms. 
Cat, 224.) 

319, Hitdb i Vaku'at az barat Imim Husain, The Lamenta- 
tions of the Shiahs. By Miskin and Makbil. 
Nastalik, Fol. 156. 8 lines on a page. Size 74 
by 6. (MM. Ms, Cat. 183.) 

320. Majma'ah Sha'ré. A collection of Poems by various 
authors. Shafia, Fol. 233, Illuminated. Size, 84 
by 53. (M. Ms, Cat. 210.) 

821. A Miscellaneous Collection of Poetry. Talik. Fold. 
+9. 20 lines on a page. Size, 9 by 7}. (M. Ma. 
Cat. 185.) 

322. A Collection of Poems by Various Authors. Nastalik 
and Shikastah. Fol. 178. Size, 104 by 641, (ML 
Ms. Cat, 211.) 

d2d. 4 Collection of Poems, Letters, ete., by Farious Writers. 
Shikastah and Shafia, Fol. 169, Size, 8 by 5. 
(M. Ms, Cat, 212.) } 

324. Kasidah dar Marah Nacah Governor General Bahadur. 
4 poem in honour of Lord Hastings.  Talik. 





Fol. 7. Finely illuminated Size 10 by 62. (M, 
Ms. Cat, 175.) 

320. A Common-place Book of Poefry, Talik. Shikastah. 
Fol. 79. Sise, 5} by 3}. (M. Ms, Cat. 217.) 

326. Anedr ¢ Suhaili. Persian version of Kalilah ond 
Dimnah. By Husain ben ‘Ali ul Va'iz Kashifi. 
Latter portion of the work. Shikastah Amiz, Fol. 
148. 15 limes on a page. Imperfect ot the 
beginning. Size, 91 by 74. (M. Ms, Cat. 231.) 

327. Anedr i Suhaili, Nastalik. Fol. 408. 14 lines on a 
page. Dated acu. 926. Size, 94 by 5}. (Le G. 
Cat. 48.) 

328. Anedr i Swhaili. Nastalik. Fol. 369. 17 lines on 
a page, Size, 114 by 7}. (M. Ms. Cat. 222.) 

329. Kalilai wv Dimnah. Translated from the Arabic. By 
Abil Ma‘tli Nasr Ullah. Nastalik. Fol. 135. 17 
lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1237. Size, 127 by 8}. 
(M. Mos. Cut. 221.) 

830. “Jydr i Dénish, A Version of Kalilah and Dimnah. By 
Abtl-Fazl ben Mubarak, called ‘Allami. Nastalik, 
Fol. 224. 15 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1209. 
Size, 8] by 43. (ML. Ma, Cat. 223.) 

331. “Jyde i Ddnish, Nastalik. Fol. 416, 15 lines on a 
page. Dated 1203. Size, 11 by 64. (M. Ms. Cat. 
22334.) 

$32. beds ul Jindn. A Collection of Moral Tales and 
Maxims. Nastalik. Fol. 256, 21 lines on a page. 
Duted a.m, 1079. Size, 9} by 5. (M. Ms. Cat, 240). 

ods. Tdrikh i Iskandar sw Karain, Story of Alexander the 
Great, Nastalik, Fol. 586. 20 lines on a page. 
Size, 134 by 8). (ML. Ms. Cat. 253.) 

S34. Jimi ul-Hikdyat, A Collection of Tales. Shikastah 
Amiz, 23 lines on o page. Vol L Fol. 157. 
(M. Ma, Cat. 255.) 

335. Jdmi ul Hikdyat, Vol. I, Fol, 246, (M. Ms. Cat. 
256.) 

336. Jami wl Hikdyat. Vol. IIL. Fol. 217. (M. Ms. Cat. 
257.) 
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- ddmi ul Hikdyat. Vol. ITV. Fol. 195. Size, ll by 


63. (M. Ms. Cat. 258.) 


. Hazdr uw yak Shab. A Portion of the One Thousand 


and One Nights. Translated from the Arabic. 
Nastalik. Fol. 119. 14 lines on a page. Dated 
AH. IIT. Bize, 9 by 6. (M. Ms. Cat. 259.) 


Mufarrth wi-Hulah, A Persian translation of the 


Hitopadesa. Nastalik. Fol. 96. 13 lines on a page. 
Dated a.n. 1217. Size, 9 by 5. (CM. Ms. Cat. 259.) 
Kissah Dilrabd. A Tale. By Mukhtar Khani, 
Nastalik. Fol. 80. 13 lines on a page. Illustrated 
with paintings. Size, 8} by 43. (M. Ms. Cat. 263.) 

Jami ul-Hikdyat, A Collection of Tales. Shikastah 
Amiz, Fol. 140. 14 lines on a page. Dated a.w. 
1221. Size, 7 by 5. (M. Ms. Cat. 269.) 

A Collection of Stories, efe. Turki. Shikastah. Fol. 
64. Size, 12} by 7}, (Le G. Cat. 51.) 

A Common-place Book. Historical fragments, Tales, 
Poetry, Sayings, und Letters. Shafia and Shikastah. 
Fol. 340. Size, 12} by 5. (M. Ms. Cat. 270.) 

Bayds. A Common-place Book. Extracts in Prose 
and Verse, Shikastah. Fol. 198. Size, 44 by 9. 
(M. Ms, Cat. 271.) 

(1) A Concise History of Hindustan, Jrom the birth af 
Alurangzib to the time of Muhammad Shah. Shikastah. 
Fol. 20. 15 lines on a page. Size 10 by 63. (M. P. 
Cat. 100.) 

(2) nm Arizdasht to the Emperor Aurangzih. Fol. 5. 
13 lines on a page. Dated acu. 1121. (M. Ms, 
Cat. 131.) 

(3) Dihachah Shah Ndmah i Firdausi, Preface to the 
Shih Namah. Fol 27. 14 lines on a page. Dated 
A.H. 1210. Bize, 10 by 52. (ML Ms. Cat. 131.) 


346. Rik’adt i Jami. Epistles of Jami. Fol. 44, 17 lines 


O47. 


onapage. Size, 83 by 5. (M. Ms. Cat. 244,) 

Latifah i Foizt. Letters of Faigi. Nastalik, Fol. 134. 
18 lines on a page. Duted an. 1099, Imperfect 
at the beginning and end. Size, 8} by 63. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 226.) . 
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548, ay Risat rind A Tract on the Muhammadan Faith. 
Shikastah. Fol. 7. 16 lines on a page. 

(2) Inshd i Harkarn. Fol. 37. 16 lines on a page. 

(3) Tuhfat ¢ Sultaniyoh, Formule of Letters, ete. By 
Hasan ben Gil Muhummad. Nastalik. Fol. 35. 
15 lines on a page. Size, 9 by 54. (ML Ma. Cat, 

S49, Tracts; (1) A Collection of Meclical Recipes. Shikastah. *< 

Fol. 13. 17 lines on o page. . 

(2) De Coitu, Shikastah, Fol. 18, 20 lines on a 
page. | 

(3) An Arabic and Persian Vocabulary in Verse. Talik. 
Fol. 10. 11 lines on a page. Dated a.n. 1095. 

(4) A Collection of Distiches, Talik. Fol. 3. 

(5) The Counsels of Nushiredn the Just. Shikastah, 
Fol. 3. 15 lines on a page. 

(6) A VFoeabulary of Arabic and Prrsian Words. 
Shikastah, Fol. 4. Size, 8) by 49. (M. Ma. 
Cat. 268.) 

350. (1) Kites Mungjat Hazrat Khwdjah “Abd Ullah Ansari. 
A Collection of Prayers. Talik. Fol. 16. 9 lines 
ona page. Illuminated. Dated. a.m. 960. 

(2) Diedn ¢ Aiweran, Tolik. Fol. 28. Size, 91 by 
6. (M. Mas, Cat. 264.) 

51. (1) A concise Account of the coming of Nadir Shah to 
Shihjahdnabad, Nastelik. Fol. 13. 18 lines on a 
page. Size, 124 by 74. 

(2) An Account of the Inscriptions, ete. on the Mosques 
and other buildings at Shahjahdnabéd. By Sangin 
Beg, son of ‘Ali Akbar Beg. Nastalik and Naskh. 
Fol. 73. 11 lines on a page. Size, 12} by 7}. 

(3) fnseriptions on Mfoxguea, ote. Naskh, with inter- 
linear notes in Nustalik. Fol. 7. Size, 14 by 9}. 

(4) Another copy of the last Pamphlet. Fol. 7. Size, 
Is by 9). (Le G. Cat. 5.) 
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. (1) An Account of the Religion of the Sad sect. By 


Bhawani Das. Shikastah. Fol. 52. 15 lines on 


a poge. 

(2) The Pothi of the Side in the Brij Bhaka or Thenth 
Hindi dialect, Fol, 128. 11 and 18 lines on a page. 
Size, 97 by 7f. (M. Ms. Cat. 277.) 


. Shigurf Namah i Vildyat. Travels of Mirza "Ttisam ud- 


Din in Europe. Naskh. Fol. 150. 17 and 16 
lines on a page. Dated a.m. 1226 and an. 1811. 
Size, 9] by G1. (Le S. Cat. 77.) 

Risdiah Ka'ndt. A treatise on Natural History ond 
Geography. By Khalil “Ali Khan Ashk. Nastalik, 
Fol. 33. 9 lines on a page. Size, 8) by 59. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 278.) 


» Rauzat ush-Siwhadd, Paraphrase of Kashifis work of the 


same name. Nastalik. Fol. 187. 14 lines on a 
pege. Dated au, 1186, Size, 8} by 6. (M. Ms. 
Cat, 280.) 


. A Poetical Account of the Ware belireen Tip Sultan and 


the Mahrattas, Shikastah Amiz. Fol. 68, 11 lines 
ono page. Dated a.u. 1225. Size, 9 by 6. (M. 
Ms. Cat. 282.) 


. Ganj i Khait. Translation of the Persian Akhlik i 


Muhsini. By Mir Amman. Noastalik. Fol. 175. 
15 lines on a page. In the author's handwriting. 
Size, 11 by 8}. (Le 8. Cat. 79.) 


. Kulliyat « Sauda.  Pootical Works, By Muhammad 


Rafi called Sanda, Nastalik. Fol. 485. 15 lines 
ona page. Size, 10} by 7. (Le 8. Cat. 78.) 


- Gulshan i “Ishk. A Deecani Poem. By Noasrati. 


Nastalik. Fol. 279. 11 lines on a page in double 
column. Dated a.m. 1164. Size, 9} by 7. (M. Ms. 
Cat. 281.) 
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9. Majma’ tl-Intikhab. Selections of Hindustani poetry. 
With preface and epilogue in Persian, and an Index 
of Poets and of their poetical names. Written by 
Shaikh Karam ‘Ali. 17 lines on a page. Dated 
A. Size, 

10. Gulshan i Hind. A Chrestomathy of Urdu Poetry. 
Arranged alphabetically. By Mirza “Ali Lutf. 
Talik, Fol, 195. 17 lines on a page, Duted a.n. 
1255. Size, 12 by 7. 

ll. Chahdr Darwish. Tale of the Four Darwishes. 
Nastalik. Fol. 157. 15 lines ona page. Size, 10 
by 62. (M. Ms. Cat. 283.) 

12. Chahdr Dariish. Nastalik. Fol. 156. 15 lines on a 
page. Dated a.w, 1241 and a.w. 1826. Imperfect 

: at the beginning. Size, 94 by Gf. (M. Ma. 

Cat. 284.) 

13. Gulzar Chin, The Story of Riaviin, Prince of China. 
Nastalik. Fol. 123. 9 lines on a page. Size, 87 e.. 
by 57. (M. Ma. Cut. 285.) <i 


TuRnKIsH. 


1. (1) Fasiyyet. An Exposition of the Sunni Creed and of 
Religious and Moral Obligations: By Muhammed 
ben Pir “Ali, Birgili. Neskh. Fol. 43. 14 lines on 
& Pere: 

(2) A Treet on Religious Faith, Doctrine, ete. By Rimi 
Efendi. Fol. 3. 18 lines on a page. 

(3) A Tract on Religious Purity and Faith. By Kasi 
Zadeh Efendi. Fol. 3. 13 lines on a page. Size, 
8} by 6}. 

2. Fosiyyet i Birgifi. Neskh. Fol. 93. 9 lines on a page. 
Size, 4} by 34. 

3. Feldra i “At Efendi. Legal Responsions, with Arabic 
marginal notes. By ‘Ali Efendi. Talik, Fol. 247. 
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‘Tbrat Namah, 109. 
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Jami i ‘Abbasi, &. 

Jami ul-Hikayat, 334 to 337, 841, 342. 
Jami ul-Kavanin, 233, 

Jiig Bishisht, 16. 


Kalilah u Dimnah, 329. 
Kasa’id i Fath ‘Ali Khan, 289. 
Kasa’id i ‘Urfi, 284. 

Kasidah dar Marah Navab Governor-General Buhadur, 324, 
Khamaah i Amir Khusrau, 281. 
Khamsah i Nizimi, 246, 247. 
Khizinah i ‘Amirah, 166, 
Khulasat ul-Akhbar, 45. 
Khulisat ut-Tavarikb, 66, to 68, 
Khusrau a Shirin 244, 245, 
Khutut i Sivaji, 71. 
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Kitab Mirzaban Namaha 318. 

Kitab al-Mu’jam fi Asar Mulik ul-‘Ajam, 139. 

Kitab Munajat Hazrat Khwajah ‘Abd Allah Ansari, 350. 
Kitab i Vaki'at uz barai Imim Husain, 319. 

Koran, Notes on, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Kulliyat i Khakani, 297. 

Kulliyat i Sa‘di, 260 to 262. 


Latifah i Faizi, 347. 

Lavami ul-Ishrak, 192. 

Letter from Shah ‘Alam to the King of England, 69. 
Copies of Letters, Accounts, etc., 173. 

Letter Writing, Treatise on, 237. 


Ma’asir i “‘Alamgiri, 136. 

Ma’asir ul-Umara, 104 to 108. 

Ma'asir i Sultaniyah, 151, 152. 

Madhirao Péshva, Account of, 69. 
Mahabhirat, 14, 15. 

Majma’ ul-Ansib, 28, 

Majma’ ul-Insha, 230. 

Majmal ul-Hikmat, 184. 
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Makatabat i “Allami, 229, 
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Makhzan Afghani, 72. 

Mukhzan ul-Asrar, 248, 

Malfizat i Timiiri, 96. 

Manakib ul-Murtazavi, 20. 

Masir i Talibi, 177. 

Masnavi i Jalal ud-Din Rimi, 291 to 293, 
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M oalijat Dara Shikihi, 195 to 197. 
Mufarrih ul-Kuliib, 339. 
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Muntakhab ul-Lubab, 102, 103, 
Muntakhab al-Lughat Duncani, 220. 
Muntakhab i Tavarikh i Bahri, 78. 


Nagiristiin, 55. 

Nal Daman, 313. 

Nin u Halva, 293. 

Nuasab Namah i Afaghinah u Kaifiyat i sees to 74. 

Naubsbar i i ‘Ajam, 221, 

Nishan i Haidari u Khurij u Nuztl i Daulat i Tipi Sultan, 
87. 

Nuzhat ul-Arvah, 10, 11. 

Nuzhat ul-Kuliib, 182, 183, 


Padshih Namah, 126 to 128. 

Pand Namah, 264, 

Panj Ganj, 246, 247. 

Prayers, 4. 

Pushtu Language, Dictionary of, 222. 


Rauzat al-Ahbab fi Siyar un-Nabi u ul-Al u ul-Ashab, 
18, 19. 

Rauzat us-Safa, 29 to 44. 

Religious Ceremonies and Duties, 5. 

Rik'aat i Jami, 346. 

Risal Vasil, 348. 

Risdlah i Ansib Afaghinah, 75. . 


Rislah i Hasaniyyah, 13. 


Risalah i Mister Wilford, 176. 
Risilah Mubtavi bar Rusiim i Kadkhadai, 169, 170. 



























Rasilah i Tadabir Shah u Vazir, 153. 
Risalat Ilm Misiki, 210. 
Risalat dar bayain Ata'msh, 218. 
Risalat Jihad, 208. 
Risalat Makil u Mashriib, 205. 
Risalat Shaikh Sa'di, 263. 
Risalat Tadbir ul-Harb, 209. 
Riyaz ul-Firdaus, 138. 


Sabhat ul-Abrar, 278, 279. 

Shih Jahan, Description of the Tomb of, 175. 

Shah Jahan Nimah, 129. 

Shahjahinabad, Description of Public Buildings and Copies’ 
of Inscriptions at, 181. 

Shahjahinabad, Account of the coming of Nadir Shab 
to, 351. 

Shahjahanabad, Account of the Inscriptions on the Mosques 
and other Buildings, 351. 

: Shah Namah, 238 to 243, 

Shah Namah i Shih Ismail, 300. 

{a Sharaf Namah, 158. 

ny Sharh Masnavi, 9. 

—- Sikhs, a Short History of, 74. 

ta Styar i Hazrat Kalim ur-Rahman Misi, 17. 
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Tabakat i Akbarshahi, 59, 
Tabakiat i Nasiri, 25. 

Ta bir i Khavab, 207. 
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Tarikh i Banakiti, 26, 7 
Tarikh i tepid ‘61 to 65, 
Tarikh i Hakki 

Tarikh i Hasht hes 156. 
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Tarikh i Jahingir Namah Salimi, 114, 122, 123. 
Tarikh i Maharajah Ranjit Singh, 89. 

Tarikh i Mansiri, 93a. 

Tirikh i Muhammadi, 149, 150. 

Tarikh Makhtasar dar Vaka‘a fath i Kastantiniyah, 157, 
Tarikh i Nadiri, 147, 148. 
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ose i Nasab Namah i Ahmad Shih Durrani, 73. 


‘Tarikh i Nizam ‘Ali Khan u Nasir Jung, 79. 


Tarikh i Padshahin i “Ajam, 137, 

TVirikh i Sind, 70. 

Tarikh i Sultin Muhammad Kutbshahi, 80. 

Tarikh i Tabari, 22, 23, 24. 

Tavarikh i Narshakhi, 159. 

Tazkirah i Ahwial i Salatin i Bijapir, 76. 

Tazkirah Asari i Sung Mazar, 204. 

Tazkirah i Mukim Khani, 160, 

Vozkirat i Daulat Shahi, 163 to 165, 

Tazkirat us-Salatin i Chaghata, 100, 101, 

Tazgkirat ush-Shu'ara, 163 to 165. 

Timir Namah u Ismail Namah, 305, 

Tipit Sultan, Regulations of his Treasury, 168. 

Description of Seals, Flags, Standards, Inscrip- 
tions, etc., used by, 171. 

Tipi Sultan, Register of Accounts of Military Expenditure 
of, 88, 

Tracts, various, 349, 

Tuhfat ul-Trakain, 295, 296, 

Tuhfat ul-Miminin, 203, 

Tubfat ul-Sultaniyah, 348. 

Titzak i Jahangiri, 124. 
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Zara’t Namah, 193. 
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Ganj i Khabi, 6. 
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Gulshan i ‘Ishk, 8, 
Gulzar Chin, 13. 
Kulliyat i Sauda, 7. 
Majma’ ul-Intikhab, 9. 


Rauzat ul-Shuhada, 4. 
Risalah Ka'nat, 3. 
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Shigurf Namah i Vilayat, 2. 


Tipii Sultan and the Mahrattas, War between, 5. 
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Divan i ‘Azizi, 34. 
Divan i Baki, 35. 
Diviin i Buri, oo. 
Divan i Khayali, 36. 
Divin i Muhammedi, 31, 
Divan i Neyli, 38. | 
Divan i Sirri mi Divan i Nazim, 37. 
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Zain ad-Din al-Ma‘bari, Shaikh, 28. 


Persian. 


“Abbas Khan Sarvani, 75. 

‘Abd Ullah ie 350. 

"Abd Ullah ben Haji Muhammad Mazandarani, 204. 

“Abd ul-Hakk ben Saif ud-Din Diblavi, called Hakki, 60. 

"Abd ul-Hamid Lahauri, 126, 127, 128. 

"Abd al-Hayy Khan called Samsaim ul-Mulk, 108. 

"Abd un-Nabi, Kazi, 78, 

"Abd ur-Rashid, 290. 

“Abd ur-Rashid ben "Abd ul-Ghafir Tatavi, 216. 

‘Abd ur-Razzak ben Jalal ad-Din Ishak as-Samarkandi, 
Kamal ud-Din, 99. 

‘Abd ur-Razzak Najaf Kuli, 151, 152. 

Abil-Fazl Husain ut-Taflati, 206. 

Abiil-Fazl ben Mubarak, surnamed ‘Allami 114 to 121, 229, 
306, 307. 

Abiil Hasan ben Ibrahim Kazvini, 146. 

Abil Kasim ben Razi ud-Din ul-Musavi, called Mir 
‘Alam, 81. 

Abiil Mali Nasr Ullah, 329. 

Abi Talib ben Muhammad Isfahani, 177. 

Abi ‘Umar ‘Usman ben Muhammad ul-Minhaj ben Siraj 
ul-Jiizjani, 25. 

Ahsan, Mirza, 307. 

‘Ali ben Ahmad ben Abi Bakr, 260, 263. 

“Ali Muhammad Khan, 82 to 85. 

“Allami, 116 to 123, 229, 306, 307. 

“Assar Tabrizi, Muhammad, 303, 304. 

Ata Ullah Rashidi ben Ahmad Nadir, 194. 

Azid Husani Vasiti Balgrami, Ghulam ‘Ali, 164 to 166. 


Baha ud-Din Muhammad ‘Amili, 8. 
Bakht Mal, 74. 





| Orne Khan, Muhammad, 57. 


ul-Banakiti, Aba Sulaiman Da’td, 26, 27. i 
- Bazil, Muhammad Rafi’, 311, 312. eee 
Burhan, Muhammad Husain, 214, 215. ‘i 
Daulat Rai, Lalah, 90. we 
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ul-Bal'ami, Aba ‘Ali Muhammad, 22, 23, 24. 


! 
Daulat Shah ben ‘Ali ud-Daulah ul-Bakhtishih ul: Ghit ‘on 
us-Samarkandi, 163. : 
Davani, Jalal ud-Din, 192. 


Faizi, Shaikh Abil-Faiz, 313, 347. ia 


Fasthi Haravi, 286. ty 
Fath ‘Ali Khan Kashi, 289. 
Fath Ullah Naib Baha ud-Din, 1, 2. i 


Fazl Ullah ben “Abd Ullah ul-Kazvini, 139. 
Firdausi Tisi, Abul-Kasim, 238 to 243. 
Firishtah, Muhammad Kasim Hindishah Astrabadi, 61 to 65. 
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ul-Ghaffari, Ahmad ben Muhammad, 59. 

Ghulam ‘Ali, 104 to 108, 164, 165, 166. 7 
Ghulim* Ali Khan Nokavi, 91. : 
Ghulam Husain Khan Tabataba’i, Mir, 110 to 113. .- 
Gulandim, Muhammad, 265, 266, 274, 275. 


Hafiz Shirazi, Shams ud-Din Muhammad, 265 to 275. 
Hakki, 60. 

Hamd Ullah ul-Kazvini, 182, 183. 

Harkarn, son of Mathuradas Multani, me 226, 348. 
Hasan ben Gil Muhammad, 348. 

Hiatifi, 305. 

Husain ‘Ali Khan Kirmani, Mir, 87 

Husain ben Muhammad ul-‘Alavi, 180. 

Husain Va'iz Kashifi, 186, 187, 234, 237, 238. 
ul-Husaini, Husain ben ‘Alim, 10, 11. 


Ibn Sayyid us-Sind Muhammad Hadi ul-Afili ul-Halayi 
Muhammad Husain, 198 to 202. 
Ibrahim ben Wali Ullah Astrabadi, 15. 
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Idris ben Husim ud-Din Bidlisi, 156. 
Imam ud-Din Husaini, 73. 


‘Inayat Khan, Muhammad Tahir, 129. 


- Iskandar Munshi, 140 to 145. 


Jahingir Shah, Nir ud-Din, 114, 123, 124. 

Jalal ud-Din Davini, 192. 

Jalal ud-Din Muhammad Rimi, 291 to 294. 

Jalal Tabib, 316. 

Jamal ud-Din ‘Ata Ullah ben Fazl Ullah ush-Shirazt 
un-Nishabiri, 18, 19. 

Jamal ud-Din Husain Injii, 217, 


Jami, Nar ud-Din ‘Abd ur-Rahman, 276 to 280, 346, 


Kalim, Abi Talib Hamadani, 287. 


Kamal ben Jalal, 56. 


Kamal ud-Din ‘Abd ur Razzak ben Jalal ud-Din Ishak 
us-Samarkandi, 99 

Kamvar Khan, 100, 101. 

Kashfi, Mir Muhammad Salih, 20. 

ul-Kashiff, Husain Vaz, 186, 187, 234, 326 to 328. 

Kisimi, Mirza Kasim, 300, 

Kazvini, 178. © 

Khafi Khan, Mir Muhammad Hashim, 102, 103, 

Khakani, Afzal ud-Din, 295 to 297. 

Khalifah Shah Muhammad, 233, 

Khusrau Dihlavi, 281, 282, 350. 

Khwaji Kirmani, $01, 302, 

Khwind Amir, 45 to 54, 


Latif, 297. 


Mahdi Khan, Muhammad Mahdi Astrabadi, 147, 148 
Mahdi Khan, Mirza, 228. 

Mahmiid, 264, 

Makbil, 320, 

Marzubain ben Shirvin, 318. 


-Marzaban Ravani, 315. 
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M ihrabi, bi, Ibn ‘Umar, 7. 


Minhaj ben Siraj Jiizjani, 25. 
Mir ‘Alam, 81. 


Mir Khwand, Muhammad ben Khawand Shah ben Mahmiid, 


22 to 44. 


Mughal Beg, 176. 

Muhammad Amin ben Abil-Hasan Kazvini, 126. 
Muhammad ben Ahmad Mustaufi Haravi, 21. 

Muhammad ben ‘Ali ben Muhammad, 28. 

Muhammad ben ‘Umar, 159. 

Muhammad Fazl, of Lahore, 212. 

Muhammad Hadi, surnamed Kamvar Khan, 100, 101, 124. 


Muhammad Husain ben Khalaf ut-Tubrizi, called Burban, 


214, 215. 
Muhammad Ibrahim uz-Zubairi, 77. 
Muhammad Kasim Husaini, Sayyid, called ‘Tbrat, 109. 
Muhammad Kazim ben Muhammad Amin Munshi, 131 to 135, 
Muhammad Mahdi ush-Shirvani ul-Ansari, 157. 
Muhammad M‘asum, 70. 
Muhammad, Mir, 9. 
Muhammad Mirak ben Mas id ul-Husaini, 138. 
Muhammad Mimin Husaini, 203. 
Muhammad Rafi’, surnamed Bazil, 311, 312. 
Muhammad Sadik Bahbahani, 220. 
Muhammad Sadik Marvazi, 153, 154. 
Muhammad Salih Kanbi, 130. 
Muhammad Salih Kashifi, Mir, 20, 
Muhammad Tahir ben Abil-Kasim, 179. 
Muhammad Taki us-Saru’l, 149, 150. 
Muhammad Yisuf Munshi ben Khajah Baka, 160. 
Muhsin Fani, 12. 
M'uin ud-Diu Harati, 17. 
Mokhtar Khani, 340. 
Musta‘idd Khan, Muhammad Saki, 136. 
Mu'tamad Khan, Muhammad Sharif, 125. 
Muzatfar, 258 
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Najib ud-Din, 306. 

Nami, 70. 

Nasir ‘Ali, 309. 

Nasir ud-Din Muhammad ut-Tiisi, 188 to 191. 

Nasr Ullah ben Muhammad ul-Kirmani, 5. 

Nazir Sidi Darab ‘Ali Khan, 93a. 

Ni'mat Ullah, Amir Nir ud-Din, 299. 

Ni‘mat Ullah ben Habib Ullah, 72. 

Nizam ud-Din Ahmad ben Muhammad Mukim ul-Haravi, 59. 

Nizami Ganjavi, Nizam ud-Din Muhammad Ilyas ben Yiisuf, 
244 to 250. 

Nir ud-Din Muhammad ‘Abd Ullah Hakim, 195 to 197. 

Nishirvan, 349. 





Pogson, Major, 185. 


Razi ud-Din, Mir, 298. 
Riyazi, 314. 


Sad ul-Varamini, 318, 

Sa'di Shirazi, Musharrif ud-Din, 251, to 264, 275. 

Sa’ib, Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali, 285. 

Samsam ud-Daulah Shihnavaz Khan Khwafi Aurangabadi, 
104 to 108. 

Sanjan, or Sujan Rai Munshi, 66 to 68. 

Sangin Beg, son of “Ali Akbar Beg, 351. 

us-Sara’i, 149, 150. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Naki Khan, 237. 

Sayyid Muhammad, 308, 

Sayyid Muhammad ut-Tabatabai ul-Isfahiani, 74. 

Shahnavaz Khiin, 104 to 108. 

Shahnavaz Khan Hashimi Banbani Diblavi, ‘Abd ur-Rahman, 
58. 

Sharaf ben Shams ud-Din, 158. 

Sharaf ud-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, 94, 95. 

Stban La‘l, Munshi, 89. 


Talib ul-Husaini, Aba, 96. 
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Amman, Mir, 6. 


Bhawant Das, 1, } 
“Ttisam ud-Din, Mirza, 2. ' “3 


Karam’ Ali, Shaikh, 9. 
Khalil 'Ali Khan Ashk, 3. 


Muhammad Rafi, 7, 
_ Nasrati, 8. 
- Sanda, 7. 













"Abd ul-Latif, 20, 
Ahmed ben Zenbel, 17. 
“Ali Chelebi, 42, 

“Ali Efendi, 3. 

"Azizi, 34. 

Baki, "Abd ul-, 35. 
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Emri, Emr Ullah, 33. 
Evliya Chelebi, 22, 
Haji Khalifah, 43. 
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Muhammed ben Yisuf Cherkesi, 7. 
dy Nabi Efendi, 25, 
a Naima, 12. 
‘Nazim, 37. 
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i Rashid Efendi, Muhammed, 8, 9. 
Resmi Efendi, Haji Ahmed, 24. 
Rimi Efendi, 1. 


__ Sad ud-Din ben Hasan Jan, 14, 15. 
Seyyid Muhammed Riza, 19. 
Shem'i, Mustafa, 28. 
Siri, 37. 
é Solak Zadeh Muhammed Hemdemi, 13, 
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LIST OF 


THE TIBETAN MSS. AND PRINTED BOOKS 


I¥ THE 


LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
nY 
H. WENZEL, Pu.D. 


Manuscripts. 


(I.) Damamiisho (sic!) jans . blun zhes bya vai mdo [Mdo 
xxviii. 1, Feer, p. 283], fol. 300, line 7. Miniatures 
of Cakyaraja, Maitreya, Quddhodana, Maya (?), and, 
on last leaf, Guru sen-ge~ sgra* sgrogs and Géug * 
gtor rnam * par rgyal ma. 22 by 7}. (Presented by 
Hodgson, 1833.) 

(II.) 26 by 8}. Fol. 315 (desunt 68-126 incl.), line 8. 
Begins: Arya daca dig andhakara bhiddhansananama 
mahayana sutra! (sic !), ‘in Tibetan.’ The ‘venerable 
treatise of the great vehicle called the entire chacing 
of the darkness of the ten regions.’ (See Mdo xxii. 
3, Feer, p. 272.) Vol. marked 5 - (ra, i.e. 25). Fol. 
9. Arya meitraya prasthinan nama mahayana sutra 
(sic.), Tib.: the entry (?) of Maitreya, 

(IIT.) 26 by 8}. Lines 8, 

(1) Sign § (hga=?), fol. 2-6, begin and end incomplete, 
no title. 

(2) Sign \’ (ta=4), fol. 81-150, begin and end incom- 
plete, no title. On fol. 100» begins a ‘sixth book.’ 
Fol. 185-204 (on 204, 11 book). 

(3) Sign ©" (cha=6), fol. 33-166 (fol. 37°, book 4; 40, 
‘fourth chapter, the showing of examples’). 

(4) Sign ~* (r=25), fol. 68-126. 


* The Sanserit titles are given exactly as found in the Tibetan translitertion. 


*s 





ees cs ‘TALOGUE, a7 
(IV.) 22) by 83. Lines 8. Silk labels with embroidered Ye. 
«Book 1,’ ete. (Hodgson). Catasahasrika pra)iapara- 





peek 





mita, title in gold on blue under silk. 

Vol. 1. (7°) fol. 283. Vol. 10. (@) fol. 327. 
» RM); » 820. » 1G) » 296. 
n 3 () » 276. wm 12: (§) ws. 884: 
» 4S) 5 824. » 13.) , 303, 
» 5.) 4 800. » 14) deest. 
» 6. (8) » 15.) 4 340. 
Bt we nese » 16.) ,, 316, 
» 8 (9) » 250, » 17. (8) y 317. 


» 9, (3) deest. 
(V.) Line 5. Fragments, negligently written on coarse 


paper. 
(1) Sign F (2). Fol. 25, 30-33, 41. 
(2) Sign 3° (14). Fol. 3, 20 (?), 23-30, 32, 34. 
(3) Sign # (17). Fol. 6-12. Firm writing. 
(4) Subhabusmatamgha, Gser .od dam * pai sha rgai gruns. 
Fol. 14, lines 6 (desunt 4, 11), signed W (24), and, 
from fol, 7 on, I. (25). 
(5) Catasahasrika prajiia paramita. Fol. 2. 
(6) Fol. 1. End leaf, number 10, lines 2. 
(7) Vajracchedika. Fol. 1. 
(8) Vajracchedika. Title white in black. 1 fol., and 16 
stray leaves from different works. 
(VI.) 15} by 4. 5 lines (3 black and 2 red, interchanging). 
Fol. 3-7, 9-11, 13-15, 17, 18, 20, 22-28, 30-47 
(end). Vajracchidika—ink in places very much 
fainted. 
(VIL) Arya bhadracarya pranidhanaraja * phags - pa bzan - 
po spyod * pa smou * lam * gyi rgyal * po [Phalchen 
45, Feer, p. 212]. Fol. 9, lines 6. 15} by 4}. 
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tathagata arabate samyag-sambuddhasya kalpa namo iv 
[Rgyud ix, 1, 2, Feer, p. 306]. 81 by 34. Lines 5 cubs 
(3 silver, two gold, alternately) on blue. Fol. 1-4, 
6-10, 12-26, 28-33, 36-88, 91, 92, 95-128, 130-152, 
155-185 (end). Sy 
(IX.) Arya vajracchedika prajiiaparamita ghuna dhora sutra 
(sie!), Edo rje geod + pai phan yon bead * pat - mdo rw 
(i.e. ‘Stitra explaining the usefulness of the Vajracche- = 
dika’). Fol. 12. 204 by 73. Lines 8. A 
(X-) Siig - pa thams > chad beags * pai > mdo (‘Siitra of < 
the confession of sins’), 204 by 7. Fol. , line 8. i 


(XL) Arya pradha jiana nama tmahiyana sutra (sic!) ,phaga 
pa mda * ga ye * ges shea * bya * va theg * pa chen * 
poi mdo (‘Siitra on the knowledge of death’). 
Fol. 3. 194 by 6. Lines 5. Signed Ga (iii). 

(XIL.) Arya mafijugri nama sangiti. Fol. 20, 17 by 6, 
Line 6 (.phags pa jam dpal > gyi méhan yan * dag - 
par brfod * pa). 

(XU). Byai > chub ltut * ca bgage * pa (* The Bodhi (satvas) 
confession of their faults.’) This on front and at end, 
on fol. 5. On fol 1*. Trikanta sutri (sie!), Pun: 
po gaum* pai mda (sic!) (Sutra of the three Skandhas,’) 
Fol. 6. 194 by 6. Lines 6. 

(AIV.) Geng * tor nag mo (‘The black turban’ or rather 
‘She with the bl. t.”). On fol. 1>, Dema hebhi 
mahegara (sic!) Lia - mo* rol - par byed * pa (‘The \ 
play of the godess?’) Signed Cha (vi.) Fol. 3 ‘ 


‘ Sart 
Sipe iy 
—_ si 
2% 
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Ps 


(incomplete). 19 by 53. Lines 5, 

(XV.) Bhagavati ushnisha vijaya nama dharani. Fol. 3 
(incomplete). Sign Ja (=vii.) 192 by 6. Lines 5. 

(XVI) 19 by 7}. Lines 7. Fol. 83-91, 94, 100 (7200), 
117, 123-132 (the same fol. numbered 132 and 133); 
169, 186-194, 201, 202, 208-211, 213-234 (incom. 
plete). Signed da (i.) On fol. 89%, Hu bum dkar> 
po of which a German translation by Schiefner was 
published in the St. Petersburg Academy (‘Das weisse 
Naga Hunderttausend.’) It is preceded here ap- 
parently by another work on the Bon religion, 
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avn) Four stray Raae whereof two belong together. si 
174 by 3. ji 

(XVIL.) Rye bla* mai gaol * debs dga * ldan tha rgya*ma 
‘The Rev. Lama's prayer, (called ?) Steelyard of the 
Tushita gods.’) Fol. 3. 13 by 31. 

(XVIIL.) Miha,gro beu skor > gyi mo dpe snan geal iti ~ mai 
dkyi? thor (‘Circle of the sun, illustrating the ten 
divisions of Dakinis"). 92 by 24. Fol. 82 (stitched 
at small side, and written straight on like European 
book). Lines 6. 


Cursive. 


All the following MSS. are written in Cursive; mostly 5a 

of the ‘ stiff” kind: , a 
(XTX.) 16} by 44. Fol. 30. In dark green cloth cover. 

(1) Lha~ bans bar chad kun set geer skyem dan beas ~ pa 
(‘That with the gold drink, dissolving all impedi- 
ments withstanding (?) the gods’), Lines 7. On 
Fol, 15, 16. Magical diagrams (a hand, cirele, 
square, human body, scales, scene of adoration, ete.), 

. with explanation (in running hand). Fol. 17, 18, 

19a. Badly written fying cursive. 

(2) Fol. 29, 30a. Coarsely written cursive, 

(XX.) 18 B by . Lines 7 and 8. Bde mchog mkha .groi sam 
rdud las. . thancig skyea * mat . . 8ign in 
margin Fa (xvi). Fol. 11 (incomplete). 

(XXL) Running hand. 174 by 3}. Fol. 4. Lines 7. di 
na Ndro poi upade ¢ao. (* Herein is (contained) 
Niro’s counsel.”) See Print xiv, 

(XXIL) 172 by 3. Lines 8. Title (in Dbucan): Ti fo 
gziun chungi rel pa mkhas* pa dga byed mthon * 
ea don grub shes bya * ea. 

Two miniature portraits. Margin signed Ow. Fol. 
1, 2, 4-12 (incomplete), 
v (XXII) 18} by 3. Lines 7. Snan- rgyud — rkan- gi 
- sa bead ma rig mun sel shib . mo bkod pa thes * bya 
"ea. Fol. 6 (incomplete). 
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“ee Berev) iehy 9. Lines 7. Sue. “haste 
— dgod, ete. Fol. 3 (incomplete). : 
ia (XXV.) 17¢ by 3 (and little smaller). 
>. (1) Bla > ma dyons - pa lus pa Seis ee - 
sgruts geal byod thugs * kyi mor + bui bagrub * pa 
dan las sbyor. Fol. 1 (incomplete). é 
(2) Rdo * rjernam* par .jom * pa shes bya * va, Fol. 1 
_ (ineomplete). 
(3) Incomplete; without title. Lines 7, Fol. 10, 11, 
15-24. 
(4) Opal ze-ces * kyi mgon * po phyag bzhi pai chog agrigs. 
At Fol, 13 (incomplete), 
(®) Incomplete. Fol. 9-13 (end), Lines 7. 
(6) Incomplete. Fol. 2-5, Sign, Ja (=vii). Coarse 
writing. 
(7) Gzhad* pa. Fol. 2 (incomplete). 
(8) Incomplete. Fol. 3-4 (end). Lines 8. 
(9) Incomplete. Fol. 22-24 (end), Lines 7. 
(10) Bla - ma mehod * pat than thabs dean mehog. Fol. 3 
(incomplete). Lines 5. 
(11) Title pasted over (!). Margin signed Chos dran. 
Fol. 4-27 (incomplete). Lines 6. me 
(12) Two leaves, course writing. Signed, Cha (v.) 2, 3 
(incomplete), 
(13) 26 stray leaves from different works, 
(14) 123 by 25. Bslog * pha lam gyis chal gdama. 
Fol. 3. 
(15) Two leaves apparently ofsame work. Lines 9. 13 
by 29. 
(16) Fol. 1, 3-5. 121 by 3. Lines 7, 
ojam * dpal neg * poi - -. 
(17) Two leaves. 77 by 21, 
okhor * gyi | phag « yon, ete. a 
(XXVI.) Lhan geig skyes shyor * gyi khrid - yig (Instruction 
(how to) conform with the (divinity) born together’ 
(with oneself)’ ?). 19} by 3}. Fol. 1-14. Line 7. 
(XXVIT). Running cursive. Beginning wanting. Fol. 
7-14 (end). 154 by 3. Lines 7. 
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(XXVIID, Fol. 6 and end leaf of some work. 18 byt 
Lines 7. 
(XXIX), Fol. 2-6 of some work. Toapacioe T} by 24. 


Paists. 


(I.) (1) Vajracchedika [Cerphyin xxi. 5, Feer, p. 201]. 
Fol. 35. Lines 6. Coloured likeness of Gakyamuni, . 
Dipankara, Maitreya and the arhat Subhiiti, 16 copies. 
(2) Same. Another copy. Likenesses not coloured. 
(3)=(2). (4) same. (5)a (6)s. (7)s. (8)a (O)e 
(10)s. (ll)s (12) (13)e (14)a, (15) & 
(16) 5. 

(14.) Same, 14 copies. 

(IL) Vajracchedika. Fol. 33. Lines 6. Likenesses of 
Cariputra, Qakyamuni, Maudgulyaiyana, 17 copies 
and some stray leaves of same edition (2, 23-28). 
[ No. 6.] 

(III.) Id. 11 copies and stray leaves. [No. 5.] 

(LV.) Id. 2 copies. 16) by 5}. Fol, 35. Lines 6. 
desunt, in copy 1: 26, 29, 32: in copy 2: 12, 
Duplicates fol. 6 (twice) 8, 11. 

(V.) Id. 16} by 5}. Fol 35, Line 6, Likenesses 
as L 2. 

(VI.) Legendary biography of Padmasambhava of Udyana 
(U-rgyan ghu-ru (sie!) Padma byw gnas > kyé 
akyes* raba rnam* par, thar * pa rgyas* par bkod . pa 
padma bkai than’ yig), 20 by 4. Fol. 252. Lines 6. 
Of this work there is an incomplete manuseript in 
the British Museum (15,522). 

(VII.) ‘Coherent exposition of perpetual offering’ (?) 
(Rgyun * gtor khrigs * su bkod* pa). A ritual. 197 
by 34. Fol. 17 (dust 16). Lines 7. 

(VIIL) Arya * aparimita-dyurjiina * nima mahayana siitra 
(Kanjur, Rgyud xiv. 30; Feer, p. 329), 13) by 44. 
Fol. 25. Lines 5. Extremely well printed on stout 

. European paper (watermark). 
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(IX) A great number (shout 600) copies of leaf 53 of some 
work, Lines 7. 18 by 44, and two end leaves of 
different works with roughly coloured likenesses, 

(CX4.) Great number of leaf 22 of Vajracchidika and some 
more of the leaf 53 of ix, 

(X.) Fragments of different works, disorderly pat together, 
beginning of many leaves cut off, so that signs and 
numbers have disappeared. But the following may 
be recognised as being each the parts of one work, 
all about 10} by 4. Lines 6. Mostly ritual. 

(1) Chos spyod (i.e. Dharma-carita ?) in margin. Fol. 9, 
10, 12, 14, 16-20, 24-99, 31-37, 39-42, 44-53, 80-86, 

(2) Same title in margin, but ka (=1) before, Fol. 16, 
27, 31, 82, 35, 36, 40, 46, 50, 51 (twice), 59 (twice), 
65, 75, 79, 84, 98 (twice), 99, 

(3) Same title os 1; but apparently different (edition ?). 
Fol. 16, 17. 

(4) Gean dkyil (‘Circle of mystery '; perhaps Guhya- 
mandala) on margin ; two different (editions P). Fol. 
3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, and 3, 6-10, 

(5) Ka (=i), Gshun lam (‘The main road ?"). Fol. 8, 
12, 17, 18, 23, 26-32, 43, 45, 63, 102, 108, 109 (end). 

(6) Bya + rgyud don + gsak. Fol. 11, 12, 13, 20, 21, 192, 
194, 197, 213, 215, 217, 218, 280, 307, 410 (twice), 
Sil, 314, 315 (twice), 316, 317 (twice), 318, 320 
(twice), 321, 340 (?), 870 (?). 

(7) Ca (=iv,) fiwam. Fol, 4, 26, 43, 120-124, 168-170, 
172, 212-215, 

(8) Gao rnam (‘Classes of mystery?”). Fol, 3, 5, 
12-39 (38 twice), 41, 42, 45. 

(9) Lam géo (‘The excellent way’). Fol. 17, 21, 23, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 83, 34, 37, 42, 47, 48, 52, 54. 55. 

(10) Geak mion ( The evident secret ). Fol. 9, 13, 14, 

(11) Gzhi gaum (The three fundamental causes \. Fol. 
13, 24, 26, 27, 298, 37. 

(12) Gzhi gaum geal byed (: Explanation of the three 
fundamental causes ‘). Fol. 10, 12, 13, 


, d 
: ned 
‘Le 


a Pays rama eat a Uy es aes = page mY 
‘ s+ lord x 7 Feats “ ? * "Me : 
aa) Bide maon (* Evident happiness *). Fol. 5, 6, 8, ee 
Lf 9 (F), 12, 13, 18, 19, 20-24. ‘a 
po" (14) Skyabs gro (‘Caranagamanam’). Fol. 3, 5,7, 11-18. - +g 
(15) Las ehog (‘Rite of work’). Fol. 21, 22, 30, 32, 34. — 
(16) Kha (=I1D.) Gran dskyed (‘Birth of mystery’). ae 
‘ Fol. 4, 5, 40, 51, 52. 
| (17) Bde dkyil (‘Cirele of happiness’). Fol. 28, 
bare 33-36, and one with number cut off. 
7 (18) Brgya baht (‘Hundred and four’). Fol. 3, 4, 5, 7. 
(19) ,ftge + dyed Bskyed vim (‘Method of producing 
the fearful’ viz. ‘ divinities’). Fol.27, 40. 
(20) Ka(=L,). Fol. 10, 12, 28, 38 (twice). 
. (21) Thor * bu (‘Separate’ (se. work)). Fol. 45, 46. 
ate (22) d/l - va (* Vinaya’). Fol. 3 (twice). 
4 (23) Aa (=L.) Geod dkar .gyed. Fol, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
Ny (24) Single leaves of the following: Raam thar 
a (‘Legend’) Ka (1.), fol. 48; Lam rim gaol debe 
¥ (‘Prayer for the way of perfection’), fol. 3; CHa, 
; fol. 3.; Ka (1.), Bla khrid (‘Guidance above), fol. 3; 
Ma (=XVL) Sman- bia (*The supreme physician,’ 
ie. god of medicine), fol 4; Ca (V.) Syrub thabs 
(*‘ Method of coercion’ te. Sadhana), fol. 20; Thig« 
le bew drug (‘The sixteen spots’), fol. 16; Bde Jam 
(Way of happinesa’) fol. 5; Gar shun (‘Gold 
Melting’), fol. 6.; .yigs * dkyil (‘Circle of fear’), 
fol. 4; Grana gel, fol. 38; Sna éehogs (‘ Various’) 
7 Ju (=VIL), fol. 22; Tha (=XIV.) Lam (‘ Path’), 
= fol. 8; Ca (V.) Om, fol. 2; Dpal Jhor + lo sdom * pai 
5 shi * cai ‘abyin * sreg gi cho > gai rim pa geal var 
» bkod pa (‘ Ritual of the burnt offering of the glorious 
wheel’), fol 1; {fa - mai tka ~ drin dran + pat 
geol debs (‘Prayer remembering the Guru's kind- 
ness’), fol. 1, 3, (end); Sage khak bla brgyud, 
fol. 3 (end). 
(25) 30 leaves whose beginnings are cut off, so that 
a it was not to be seen to what work they belonged, 
a 













(26) Unknown! fol. 6-13, 16, 17, 36-70, 88-98, 107, 
108, 109, 118. Lines 7. Prayers and dhiranis, 
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(XI.) Vajracchedika. 13} by 4. Limes 6. Fol. 4-44, 46—- 
49 (end). 

(XID) Bla - mai gsol, debs shyin riabs myur jug (‘The Guru's 
prayer: Quick entrance to blessing’). 143 by 34. 
Fol. 6 (complete). Lines 4, 

(XIIT.) Dohakoganima mahi mutra upadega, first leaf! and 
first leaf of another work, printing blurred and 
unrecognisable; together with four leaves of mystical 
diagrams (of human figures) and calculations. Also 
two large sheets (20 by 19 and 15 by 19) with magic 
circles. Diagrams and the rest manuscript. 

(XTY.) About 300 leaves of various works, among which 

_ are apparently 110 belonging to the same volume, 
Among them are also the following leaves belonging 
to works enumerated in x. Cu Ewam (see x. 7), fol. 
206-209, 218; Gsanh mnon (x. 10), fol. 12, 15, 16; 
Bya rgyud don gsal (x. 6), fol. 21, 303, 308, 309, 310, 
d12; Bde lam (x. 24), fol. 6, 7, 10-15; Ka Gzhwa 
lam (x. 6), fol. 106; Ka chow spyod (x. 2), fol. 85; 
Lam * gto (x. 9), fol. 15, 18; Las chog (x. 15), fol, 
26,27; Kha Geant bakyed (x. 16), fol. 10; Bade mion 
(x. 15), fol. 15; Dpal gsan ca dus pai dkyil hor 
ay eho* ga tag don gyi rim par begriga + pa (being 
the full title of x. 4), fol. 1, 2; Ged rnam (x. 8), 
fol. 2; Skyabs gro (x. 14), fol. 10. Further, Boom 
idan das* ma phags* ma gdugs dkar can gyi sqrub 
thabs mehog * tu grub pai sain . po (‘ Method to coerce 
the Bhagaviani, the Noble Holder of the white 
umbrella, called Essence of Excellent Coercion’), 
fol. 1 (incomplete) ; Tx (=ix.) Dkar chag (* Index,’) 
fol. 1 (complete), end leaf of a work (24), blurred 
printing; dro jugs + kyi bde - mchog bou * gewun 
gy! Khor + lov aden (? khrid) (‘The bringing of the 
thirteen Cambaras in Naro's (a celebrated Blama) 
manner,') fol, 9 (incomplete); Mattei “pai phyag 


1 This heme a ent! the first leaf of the Vol. mentioned |; in xi 
T have reunite? hos. : = sa 
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vaya chen * po Ge sails be on end leaf (The 
great Mudra (mystical gesture) of Maitreya, con- 
densed,’) fol. 2-13 (end). On fol. 124 the Skr. title ; 
Mahamutra saficamitha (!); fol. lla, Adhi sidhicama, 
Tib, Lia: ca mdor bedus* pa (‘The views (opinions 
of Niro) collected’); fol. 9, Maha mutra (sic!) 
upadega, ete, 
18 by 31. Lines 6. Fol. 371. 1. Chos skyon vai 
rgyal* po bsron * bisan * rgam * pot bkah* Sum ~ las 
smad * kyi cha shal gdama . kyi bakor, Fol. 1-319. 
‘From the collected works of the Defender of the 
Faith, King Srongtsangampo’: The Circle of In- 
structions ?’! Fol, 320 begins: 2. Chow skyon vai 
rgyal po baron btsan rgam poi shal * gdams * phags * pa 
nam* mkhai rgyal * poi mion * rtogs soga phran > ga. 
(XVI.) 1. Rdo rye rgyal* mishon ~ gyi yons * #4 beio + va (ie, 
Vajradhvaja-parinama). [Phal chen 30, Feer p. 211.] 
207 by 8}. Fol. 3. Line 7. 
2. Arya vipule praveca mahi siitrana (sic !). .phags* pa _ 
yours * pai groh* khyer * du jug ~ pa [Rgyud xi, 4; 
Feer p. 311.] Fol. 9. 
(XVII) 1. Aryadagadigandhakara vidhvansana (see MS. ii.) 
20 by 64. Line 7. Fol. 1, 5-9, 12, 13 (incomplete), 
(XVIIL.) One leaf. 12} by 3. In margin Ka (i.) Line 6. 
Prayer (10 strophes). 


(XV. 
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Arr. XI.—Life and Labours of Mr. Edward Rehateek. By 
F. F. Ansvruwor, M.R.AS. 


A sHorr notice of this most industrious and intelligent 
Orientalist has already appeared in the obituary notices of 
the Jowrval of January, 1892. But as my deceased friend 
had devoted the whole of his life to the cultivation and 
propagation of Oriental knowledge and Oriental literature, 
it was considered desirable to place on record a more 
detailed account of his varied labours in this particular 
field of thought and culture. 

Of Mr. Rehatsek's early life very little is known. It 
is suid that his father was a Forest Inspector on the 
estate of Princess Odescalchi, in Hungary, and that he 
was born on one of the estates at Illack on the 3rd July, 
1819. He was educated st Buda-Pesth, studied at the 
University there, and took the degree of Master of Civil 
Engineering. Leaving Hungary at the end of 1842, he 
spent a few months in Paris, then four years in the 
United States of America, and in 1847 sailed to India 
from New Orleans eid Liverpool and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Arriving in Bombay on the 5th of December, 
1847, he settled down in India, and remained in that 
country for the rest of his life, dying in Bombay on 
Friday, the 11th of December, 1591, aged 72. 

I have some idea that on Mr. Rehatsek’s first arrival 
he was employed in the Public Works Department, in 
which, however, he did not remain long. He then con- 
tinued his studies of Oriental languages and literature, 
and sometimes accompanied Dr. Bhau Daji, the well-known 
Bombay scholar and antiquary, in his travels of research 
over various parts of India. Later on, being a competent 
mathematician and a distinguished Latin scholar, he was 
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:" and of Latin in 
I the Wilson College, Bombay, which office he held till 1871. = 
i? Being acquainted with some twelve languages, he also 
ns taught private pupils, and gave lessons in Latin, Persian, 
"Arabic, and French. He further translated a number of 
t Persian and Arabic works, read many papers before learned 
h Societies, and wrote many articles for Indian Reviews 
—— and Journals generally, the details of which will be given 
: presently. 
For twelve years up to 1881 Mr. Rehatsek was Examiner 
at the Bombay University in Latin, Persian, and Arabie, 
and for one year in French also, but such was his inde- 
pendence that he gave up these duties as soon as the 
application system was introduced. In 1873 he was made 
a Fellow of the said University and was twice the Wilson. 
Philological Lecturer there on the Hebrew and Semitic 
languages. In 1874 he was elected an honorary member 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 





fs recognition of his Oriental learning, and also became an 
e honorary member of some learned European and American 
=. Societies interested in Oriental research, All] these honours 


were unsought for, and as a general rule, it may be said, 
that he never asked for anything during his whole career. 
Mr. Rehatsek was unmarried, and a man of regular habits, 
living the life of an ascetic and recluse, He was his own 
master and his own servant, for servant he kept none, = 
“. thereby showing the truth of the Sanskrit saying, “ Ascetiog 
* are their own servants.” He abstained from wine and is 
; spirits altogether, and tried also to do without animal food, : 
’ but he found, as he told me himself, that this weakened 
him so much that he was obliged to revert to it, though i: 
he took it very sparingly. His usual food consisted of 
bread, milk, tea, coffee, rice, and plantains. At the door 
of his house there was a box into which the baker put 
a loaf of bread every morning, and the milkman filled 
with milk a jug that was placed there. His other necessities 
he purchased himself in the bazaar, and he prepared all 
. his own food, using a spirit lamp to boil the water for 
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his tea and coffee, as he told me that it was more economical 
than a fire. Doing without servants, he said, was a great 
source of peace, comfort, and repose, and he certainly 
adopted Schopenhauer’s ideas that the two great principles 
in life were to live, if possible, without pain and without 
ennui, 

The only real property that Mr. Rehatsek possessed 
was a small house situated in Khetwady, Bombay, and 
which he had purchased. His furniture was of the poorest 
kind, and so very scanty that one wondered how it was 
sufficient for his wants. His library consisted of Arabic, 
Persian, English, German, Latin, and French works, and 
with these he worked all day, going out every morning 
and evening for a walk, and latterly I believe on a tricycle, 
to the sea-side. His manuscripts and translations were 
all written in a very small, but very legible, hand, and 
he had several cases full of them. 

Most of the above has been taken from an obituary 
notice of Mr. Rehatsek which appeared [13th December, 
1891] in “ Native Opinion,” an anglo-vernacular bi-weekly 
journal published in Bombay, and to which the deceased 
had been a constant contributor since 1871. So devoted 
was he to his work that on Wednesday, the 9th of December, 
while on his death-bed, he had prepared his usual article. 
When the editor of the paper called upon him, the poor 
old man, too feeble to speak, pointed to his desk, where 
lay, just completed, the last contribution that came from 
his pen. 

From his latest letters to me it was evident that his 
health was failing, and that he had not been well for some 
time. In his last illness he was attended by Dr. Kunte, 
Dr. Deshmookh, and Dr. John de Cunha. It culminated 
in cystitis, and he died on Friday morning, the 11th of 
December, 1891, at about 6.30 a.m. attended upon by his 
friends, all of whom were either natives of India or 
Portuguese. Having expressed an earnest desire to be 
cremated according to the Hindu fashion, the ceremony 
was performed the same evening. His body, covered with 
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garlands of flowers, and accompanied by his friends, was 
carried to the sea-shore, and placed there on the usual pile 
of wood, was soon converted into ashes. It is said that this 
was the first European ever cremated in Bombay, or perhaps, 
indeed, in India. 

Though Mr. Rehatsek had reduced the necessaries of 
life to a minimum, it was from his habits and tastes that 
he did so, and not from actual necessity. The Duke of 
Wellington used to say that habit was not only second 
nature, but ten times nature; well, Mr. Rehatsek was so 
accustomed to his style of living that he preferred it to 
any other, and it grew upon him, like every so-called virtue, 
or so-called vice, grows upon other people. Anyhow he 
seems to have saved some thirty thousand rupees, which 
he left for the education of the poor boys in the primary 
schools of Bombay, without any distinction of caste, colour, 
or creed. The interest of this sum [the principal being 
invested in Government securities] is to be awarded in 
money prizes to the most deserving pupils of these schools, 
His house is either to be sold and the proceeds added to 
the above fund, or to be lent for scholastic purposes free 
of charge, as his executors may decide. His books, manu- 
scripts, and translations he bequeathed to the Native General 
Library, Bombay. 

It now remains to place on record the literary work 
of Mr. Rehatsek during the many years he spent in India, 
As this is somewhat scattered, I have collected, as far as I 
have been able to do so, the names of the works that 
he translated, and of the articles that he wrote, and the 
subjoined list, though long, is not devoid of interest. 


(1) His contributions to the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society between 1874 and 1882 
are as follows, twenty-six in all: 

Vol. X. 
Twelve Saban Inscriptions. 
Explanations and Facsimiles of eight Arabic Talismanic 

Medicine cups. 
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Facsimiles of Sakicwaien coins. 
- The Evil Eye, Amulets, Recipes, Bitesuekwes ob 


Vol. XL 

The subjugation of Persia by the Moslems and the ex- 
tinction of the Sasanian dynasty. 

The labours of the Arab astronomers and their instruments, 
with the description of an astrolabe in the Mulla Firuz 
Library, Bombay. 

Vol. XII. 
Some beliefs and usages among the Pre-islamitic Arabs, 
with notes on their Polytheism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
and the Mythic period of their history. 

Contact of the Jews with the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Persians, from the division of the Hebrew Monarchy 
into two kingdoms till the entrance of Alexander the 
Great into Jerusalem, and a view of Jewish Civilization. 

The Baw and Gaobarah Sephabuds along the Southern 
Caspian Shores, 

Vol. XTIT. 

Christianity in the Persian dominions from its beginning 
till the fall of the Sasanian dynasty. 

Christianity among the Mongols till their expulsion 
from China in 1368, comprising the Eastern Grand Khans 
or Emperors with the Western or Persian Khans. 

Brief notice of two Arabic MSS. on the history of Yemen. 


Vol. XIV. 

A Punja of yellow brass in the Museum of the B.B.R.A.S. 
drawn and described. 

Early Moslem accounts of the Hindu religions. 

A few analogies in the Thousand and One Nights and 
in Latin authors. 

Some parallel proverbs in English, Arabic, and Persian. 

The use of wine among the ancient Arabs. 

On the Arabic alphabet and early writings [with a table 
of alphabets]. 

7.u.A.8, 1892, 38 
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Magic. 

Notes on some old arms and instruments of war chiefly 
among the Arabs, 

The history of the Wahhabis in Arabia and in India. 

The doctrines of Metempsychosis and Incarnation among 
nine heretic Mubammadan sects, 


Vol. XV. 
Picture and description of Borak. 
The Alexander myth of the Persians, 
Specimens of Pre-Islamitic Arabic poetry selected and 
translated from the Hamasah. 
Emporia, chiefly ports of Arab and Indian international 
commerce before the Christian era, 


(2) His contributions to The Caleutta Review between 1879 
and 1891 consisted of twenty-one articles as follows : 


Vol. 68, 
Oriental humour illustrated by Anecdotes. 


Vol. 70. 
Gastronomical anecdotes of the earlier Khalifs. 
Oriental Folk Lore. Part I. 


Vol. 71. 
Oriental Folk Lore. Part IT, 
Oriental Folk Lore. Part ITT. 


Vol. 72. 
Oriental Folk Lore. Part TV. 
The Holy Inquisition at Goa. 

Vol. 73. 


The life of Jesus according to the Koran and Moslem 
tradition. 

Historical sketch of Portuguese India, with a list of the 
Viceroys till 1881. 
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Vol. 74. 


How the Portuguese obtained a footing: in the island 


of Diu. 
| Vol. 75, 
Mandelslo and Thevenot, their travels in India. 
The Monastic and Secular Clergy of Portuguese India. 


Vol. 76. 


Carvalho, Count of Oyeiras, better known as Marquis 
of Pombal. 


Adamole'’s notes on a journey from Perm to Tashkend. 
Part I. 
Vol. 77. 


Adamole’s notes on a journey from Perm to Tashkend. 
Part IT. 


Capello and Ivens, their exploration in Africa, 1877-1880. 


Vol. 78. 

The vicissitudes of the city of Baghdad from its foundation 
till our times. 

“Ta nuova Italia ed i Veechi Zelanti” of the Ex-Jesuit 
Curci. 

Vol. 79. 

Contacts of China with foreign nations from the earliest 
till the present times, 
: Vol. 81, 

The pre-historic man of caves and lake dwellings. 


Vol. 82. 


Missionaries at the Moghul Courts; in Southern and in 
Portuguese India during the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
and after it, 

Vol. 85. 


The Relations of Islam to Christianity, and of Christianity 
to Civilization, 
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| Vol. 87. a 
Military career of the Prophet Muhammad, which began 
AH 2, and ended with his death a. 11. i 






Vols. 91 and 92. | E 
i - The beginnings of Dutch Commerce in India. Parts Law. 
and IT. 
Vol. 93. 
Journey of Padre Manuel Godinho, SJ., from India 
to Portugal in the year 1663 by way of Mesopotamia. 





(3) Between the years 1872 and 1886 Mr. Rehatsek supplied q 
the following articles to Tike Indian Antiquary, not 
including short letters and explanations addressed to 
the same journal :— | 





1872, 
Facsimile of a Persian Map of the World with an English 
translation. 
; 1873. 


An embassy to Khata or China, a.n. 1419, translated 
from the Persian. 


Also twelve other minor contributions in the shape of 
reviews and translations of small pieces from the Persian, 


1874, 
The Establishment of the Royal City of Hirat and its: 
dependencies, translated from the Persian. 
Also nine other minor contributions and translations, 


1875. 
Biography of Jellal-ud din Rimi, the great Persian poet 
and mystic. 
Also six minor contributions. 


; 1876, 
The Twelve Imama, 





A notice of Garcin de Tassy’s ‘La langage et la 
litterature Hindoustanies”’ en 1876, and ao translation of 
the first part of Professor A. Weber's paper on the 
Krishnajanmashtami or Krishna’s birth festival. 


1878. 
A notice of Garcin de Tassy’s Work mentioned above 
for 1887. 


1881. 
Notes and Queries, 
1882. 
Three Inscriptions from Raichor, 
1883. 
An Aden Epitaph in Arabic translated. 
1884, 
Did the Arabs really burn the Alexandrian Library ? 
1885. 
Sabman Inscriptions on an Incense-burner. 
Russian Icons. 
1886. 


The Last Years of Shah Shuja’a, with an Appendix on 
the Affairs of Hirat. Translated from the Tarikh Sultami 
of Sultan Muhammad Khan Barukzai. This is a very 
interesting article, and describes events from an Afghan 
standpoint, but with considerable impartiality. | 


1887 and 1888, 

A letter of the Emperor Akbar asking for the Christian 
Scriptures, ) 

The Reign of Ahmed Shah Durani. Translated from 
the Tarikh Sultini quoted above. 

A Notice of the Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh, or Book of 
the Conquests of Ranjit Singh, by Kanhayya Lal Sahib, 
Executive Engineer, Luhore. 


1890 and 1891. 
A Notice of the Gulabnama, or Biography of Gulab 
Singh, Maharajah of Kashmir, a.p, 1875, by Kirparam, 
Diwan of Maharajah Ranbir Singh, 


(4) The papers sent to The Bombay Anthropological Society 


were aa follows - 


On Religious Injunctions and Personal Vows with respect 
to Sexual Abstinence, 

Veneration for the Dead in China. 

Statistics of Suicides in the City of Bombay since 1886, 

A Descriptive Alphabetical List of Twenty Occult Sciences 
of the Moslems. 

On Hindu Civilization in the far East as represented by 
Architectural Monuments and Inscriptions, with a Map. 

Superstitions of the Goa People from Portuguese sources, 


(5) Between 1880 and 1882 Mr. Rehatsek sent the following 
interesting papers to The Journal of the National Indian 
Association :— 

Bombay One Hundred and Fifteen Years Ago. This 
account of Bombay and of Surat in 1764, by the father of 
the historian Niebuhr, was translated and printed in the 
above Journal of 1880 in five parts. 

The Begums of Bhopal, also in five parts, in the Journal 
of 1881, 

The Diamond Fields of India, embracing 

n its five Cups, 
viz., Ouddapah, Nandial, Ellore, Sambhulpar, and oars 
translated from Ritter’s Erdkunde yop Asien, and published 
in the Journal of 1882, 


(6) An article by Mr. Rehatsek on the subject of Oriental 
Armour, with a plate illustrating its his Original 
design, having been very faithfully reproduced in 

chromo-lithography, was published in The Journal 

the German Oriental Sociely in 1889. y! 
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(7) Mr. Rehatsek’s translations from the Arabic of the 
Book of the King’s Son and the Ascetic, with a short 
preface by Professor T, W. Rhys Davids, was published 
in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in January, 1890. About thig 
translation Mr. Rehatsek wrote to me on the 4th 
June, 1889, as follows :— 

“The text which I have translated fromthe Arabie is 
wnigue, there being [as far as is known] no other MS. of 
it in existence, except the one given by Dr. Blan to 
the German Oriental Society, and printed by Dr. Hommel. 
The original source being undoubtedly Sanskrit or Pali, 
I thought I was doing a service to those who might, 
by their knowledge of these two languages and their 
literature, be able to trace the true source and determine 
the real age of the composition of the Book of the King’s 
Son and the Ascetic, 

“It requires an extensive knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Pali literature to enter into this subject properly, and 
I, not possessing it, have been able to make only very 
small foot-notes, although even thesa may be of some 
use. By making a full translation of this precious Arabic 
text, which it would be a great pity to mutilate or 
abridge im any way [as cutting off the opportunity of 
comparison with Sanskrit or Pali works], I have drawn 
the attention of, and given the best text to, Sanskrit and 
Pali scholars for investigating this subject here in India, 
and for pointing out many more relations between 
Buddhism and Christianity than I was able to do myself.” 


(8) Mr, Rehatsek sent the following papers to His Majesty 
the King of Sweden and Norway, at the time of the 
eighth Oriental Congress held at Stockholm in 1859. 

1. Indian Fables in Moslem Literature. 

2. The Women of the Shahnamah. 

3, Seven interesting episodes from the conquest of Syria, © 
the events narrated beginning a.p. 634-35. Translated 
from the Arabic of the Futuh-ush-shiim by Al-Wakidi. 
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4. The Indian Mahdi ond his successors, Translated 
from a unique but reliable and faultless Persian MS. | 
5. Processional cross taken at Magdala from the cathedral 
by the British Troops in 1868; this is a drawing with 
translations of the inscriptions, 
6. A photograph taken from a large silver dish repre- 
senting the adventures of the whole life of the God Rama : 
[a deified hero] in compartments in concentric circles. 


(9) On the 28th of August, 1891, Mr. Rehatsek wrote 
“Having been asked for a paper to be read in Dr, 
Leitner’s Congress of Orientalists in the beginning 
of September, I sent a MS., “ The Pre-Islamatic History 
of Yemen and Hirah till the time of Muhammad.” 
It does not appear to have been read at the Congress. 


(10) For the Kama Shastra Society Mr. Rehatsek prepared 
unexpurgated translations of Jami’s Beharistan or 
Abode of Spring, and of Sa’di’s Gulistin or Rose 
Garden. These were printed for private subscribers 
only in 1887 and 1888 respectively. 


(11) For the Oriental Translation Fund New Series he 
translated the following worka :— 
The Negaristan or Picture Gallery by Muin 
ad. 1334. 
Biography of our Lord Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, 
according to the tradition of Ibn Hisham, obtained from Ibn 
Israk. 
The whole of the first two Parts of Mirkhond’s “ Rauzat- . 
us-safn,” s 
Of these the first Part of Mirkhond's General History has 
been printed and published in two volumes in 1891 and 
1892. The second part will fill three volumes, which jl]. 
it is hoped, be brought out in 1893 and 1894. i i 


-uddin Jawini, 


(12) For the use of the Hakluyt Society Mr, Rehatsek 


translated from the [talian from the voyages of Pietro ‘ 





della Valle his letters from India, the first of which is 
dated Surat, 23rd March, 1623. These are, I believe, 
still with the above Society, and will probably form 
part of a volume containing the whole of the journeys 
of that versatile and talented traveller. 


(13) The following translations were also made by Mr. 
Rehatsek at various times. Those marked by an 
asterisk have been printed, 


From the Persian, 

“Amusing Stories, 

*Fortune and Misfortune, 

Both of these are extracts from the Shamsah-va-Quhquhah, 
a Persian story book of 547 large quarto pages, written by 
Mirza Berkhordar Turkman. They were printed in Bombay 
in 1870 and 1871. 

Hospitality, or Etiquette of Eating and Drinking. 

A Tract on the Observances of Women and the Harem. 

A short Manuscript on “ Physiognomies,” described in 
the Catalogue raisonné of the Mulla Firuz Library, p. 199, 
No, 48. ' 

The Tutinamah, or Parrot Book, by Kadiri. 


From the Arabic. 

Twenty-four Anecdotes, Stories, and Fables picked out 
and translated from the Naphut ul Yaman [breeze or breath 
of Yemen]. 

Thirty-five Stories from the Merzuban-namah. 

Six Stories from the celebrated Arabic work Al-Mustatraf, 
or the Gleaner or Collector. 

Some Stories from the Sihr-ul-oyoon, or Magic of the 
Eyes. 

Some Extracts from the Siraj-ul-mulik, or Lamp of 
Kings, a well-known work composed a.p, 1126. 

A Translation of a portion of the Arabic work “ Tubfat- 
ikhvan ussafa,” under the title of “The discussion between 
Man and Animal before the King of the Jinns.” This 
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celebrated work, written in the eighth century of our era 
by the society called “The Brethren of Purity ” of Bosrah, 
is well known, and a curious notice of it was given in 
Vol. XVIL. of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
by A. Sprenger. No English translation of the “Tuhbfat” 
has yet been produced, but the original Arabic text of the 
discussion between man and animal was printed at Leipzig 
in 1879. 

A Treatise on Falconry with an Appendix on other 
Birds, Poultry, and Bees, 

*Some Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from Mosques, 
Tombs, and Ancient Buildings for the Archmological 
Survey of Western India, 


From the Ttaiian, 
A Mission to the Grand Moghul. 


From the French, 


The Indian Travels of M. de Thevenot in 1665. 

Voyage of Mandelslo from Persia to India in 1638-39. 

The Amours of Camoens and of Catherine D’Ataide, 
by Madame Gautier, 1827. 


(14) The following productions of Mr. Rehatsek may be 
classed under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” Those 
marked with an asterisk have been printed, 

*An Essay on the Reciprocal Influence of European 
and Muhammedan Civilization. This gained the prize, 
given by Sir Charles Trevelyan when Finance Minister 
in India, for the best essay on the above subject, in 
1865, Printed in 1877. 

*Catalogue raisonné of the Arabic, Hindustani, Persian, 
and Turkish Manuscripts in the Mulla Firuz Library at 
Bombay, with full descriptions of them, 1873, This is 
both useful and interesting, and is known to European 
Orientalists as a valuable book of reference, 
also a list of Pehlevi and Zend works 
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work to the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Anthology, containing notice of two hundred and fifty 
Persian poets, with specimens of their composition and 
English translation of the same. Also the titles of the 
principal historical and epistolographical works written 
in Persian. 

The Invasion of India by Timur 1398-99, and by 
Nadir Shah 1738-39, traced on a map with six written 
folios, 

The Canals of the Euphrates and the Tigris, being a 
description of ancient canals, vestiges of which are still 
to be traced, with map. 

Export of Girls for Marriage to Portuguese India 
during the end of the sixteenth century. | 

Early Portuguese travellers to the East from Portuguese 
sources, 

The Present Constitution of the Government of 
Portuguese India. 

The Beginnings of Indo-Portuguese Journalism. 

Cosmogony according to the Koriin and Moslem Tradition. 

Could Muhammed read and write. 

Horses and Camels among the Arabs. 

The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of Islam. 


(15) At the time of his death Mr. Rehatsek was engaged in 
preparing for the Jndian Antiquary a notice on a 
work containing Ranjit Singh’s Diary kept for nearly 
forty years by one of his Pundits in Persian, and in 
translating for the Oriental Translation Fund New 
Series the third Part of Mirkhond’s ‘ Rauzat-us-safa,” 
so that the old man may be said to have truly died 


in harness. 


Qnd May, 1892. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following is the letter referred to on pages 1 and 
36 of our Journal for 1892] -— 


Dee, 12, 1891. 

Dear Puoresson Davins,—As regards the occurrence 
of Buddhist sects in inscriptions, I would call your attention 
to the following documents and names, in addition to those 
mentioned in your article : (1) Mahdsaghiyas Karle, No. 20, 
Arch. Rep. W.I. iv. 112, Saeasaka i.e. Sauvarshika,! op. cit. 
p- 113, Karle No. 21, Bhaddyniya Kayheri, No. 4 (Arch. 
Rep. W.L. vol. v. p. 75) and ibidem, p. 85, Kanheri, No. 27; 
Chetikas, Arch. Rep. South I. vol. i. p. 100 (see also p. 85), 
Chetiavadaka ibid. p. 102, No. 13; <Achdrydndm Sarcedasti- 
rddinam (parigrahe) in a Kadambavana or Kamari inser. 
to be published in Ep. Indica, vol. ii. Mathura Insers. third 
series, No, 42; dehdrydnain Mahisisdkdnam, Ep. Indica, 
vol. i. p. 240-41. Possibly the term Mahavanasaliya, which 
occurs repeatedly in the Amravati inscrs. as an epithet of 
teachers, may refer to a Buddhist school. There are also 
Buddhist schools mentioned on the Varduk vase (see 
Dowson’s article) and on Dr. Bhagvanlal’s Lion-Pillar, at 
least, according to my readings, but you will have perhaps 
Bh.’s article on the latter, In the insers. of the 3rd and 
2nd centuries 8.¢., £2. in those at Sanchi and Barhut, about 
400 Nos., no schools are mentioned, whence I infer that 
the schools had no great importance. I send you my 
article on the Sanchi insers., which will appear in the 


' ‘These are either the same as, or closely allied to, the Kassapiki.—Ru. D. 
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Ep. Indica, vol. ii, Kindly return. these proofs. With 
respect to Barhut, see Hultzsch, vol. xl. of the Zeitschrift 
dr D. Morg. Ges. With best regards and the compliments 
of the season,—Yours sincerely, 

G. Biurer. 


Kiwsum (Lusar), 
lst March, 1892. 


My Dean Rays Davins,—Having been detained in this 
part of Kan-mu for a few weeks, waiting to complete my 
preparations for my journey westward, I availed myself of 
the opportunity to visit the Salar, a Turkish people living 
on the Yellow River, S.E. of here some eighty miles, 

Robert Shaw published some years ago in the J.R.A.S. 
some interesting notes about this people (he had met a couple 
of Salar in Kashgar, if I remember rightly). Prievalsky 
mentions them, bat confounds them with the Tibetans, 
Potanin passed through their villages, but I do not know 
what he learnt, as nothing of his work has been published 
(as far as I om aware). 

The Salar traditions (their Ahars say they have no written 
records) state that in the third year Ming Hung-wu, three 
or four men, driven from Samarkand, (sic) arrived at the 
Yellow River, and founded the present Salar head village 
of Kitgu-kun. They had been driven from their country 
by internal discords. They were rapidly followed by others 
of their countrymen, and soon the eight Aun (or thonsands, 
for the Chinese e/im has that meaning) were founded, and 
these Turkish settlements were henceforth known in this 
part of China as Salar pa-kun. The villages the people now 
oceupy are probably 75 to 100 in number, and the popula- 
tion is estimated at 8,000 families at the lowest. 

In the forty-sixth year Ch‘ien-lung they rebelled under . 
Ahar called Ma Ming-ching. A narrative of this rebellion 
is found in Wei Yuan's Sheng wu chi. 
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For the last month I have been in daily intercourse with 
Salars, as a number of them had come to this place. I send 
you a short vocabulary, and have a much longer one, but 
have not now time to copy it, I have read it over to any 
number of the people, men, women, and children, and 
believe the phonetic transcription represents fairly well 
their pronunciation. 

The Salar have in their language a number of words 
borrowed from Chinese, Mangol, and Tibetan. Some 
of these borrowed words are worth noting. It seems 
strange that they have no name for a mare, a stallion, or 
a gelding, but use the Chinese terms. The word for 
“language” they have borrowed from Tibetan; thus they 
say Mohw! Kad-chd, “the Chinese language.” So likewise 
their term for “ flint and steel,” chdA-mah is Tibetan. From 
the Mongols they have borrowed the word aiid, “wooden 
bowl,” shinaha, “spoon,” and from the Chinese a large 
number of terms of various classes. 

I have taken a number of photographs of the Salar, both 
men and women, but as [ have not developed them, I cannot 
send them to you now. 

In my transcription of Salar words the accents only 
mark the emphasized syllables, those on which stress was 
laid. 

I was rather surprised to find among the Tibetans (Fan- 
Tzii) living in the mountains along the Yellow River a large 
number of Bonbo. They have on the very summit of a 
mountain some forty miles west of Hsin hua Ting, a 
lamasery (Sachung gamba), with some 100 or 200 lamas, 
and many more live with their wives and families in the 
little mountain villages. I stopped over-night in the house 
of one at Ssii-ké. He was very communicative, showed me 
his books, ete., but could tell me little about his creed. The 
Bénbo wear red gowns, and all their hair, but plait into it a 
huge tress of yek hair which is afterwards wound round the 
head. At the Shachung gamba they print books, and it 
would be well if some one visited the place, as they might 
have books of interest, although the two I have read of 
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Trusting that I may be able to see you when I get out of _ 
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this part of the world (probably sometime in the autumn _ 
of this year).—I remain, ever sincerely yours, - 


One 
Two 


Five 
Six 
Seven 
Fight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 

* Twelve 
Thirteen 


Saran. 
Pir 
Tské 

Usk 

Tie 
Pesh 
Alché 
Yété 
Sckése 
Tokos 
Un 
Un-pir 
Un-iské 
Un-ush 
Igérmi 
Utush 
Kéren 
Ellé 
Hamish 
Yémush 
Sikedn 
Tokaan 
Pirens 
Pir-ming 
Pir-sanza 
Ua sanza 


Ii 
Pilé 
Eché sagon 





W. W. Rocxutt. 
Saran. 
Istmonth  Pir-indye 
2nd month = Isk-indyé 
3rd month Ush-indyé <a 
4th month Taétindyé | 
To-day Pugun 
To-morrow ié 
Day after to- 
morrow Pasagon : 
Spring Loyé A 
Summer Yé 
Autumn Nobody knew 
name for 
season, 
called it 
Sth, 9th months, 
Winter Kish 
Wind Yel 
Rain Yarmur 
Snow KR’ er 
Mountain T'ar 
River Uzen 
Stone Tash 
Sky Asman 
Earth Yir 
Sun Kun 
Moon Ai 
Star Yuldus 
North Ashar 
South Orissa 
East Ch’ vyi 
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West Tsht’ yi 
Ground Ir 
Water Su (also Ossu) 
Man Erkish 
Woman Kadim 
Boy Ao 
Little boy  Balaksh 
Little girl Anna 
Father A-ya (families) 
A-ma , 
Brothers Aréné 
(elder brother ?) 
ger 

brother) Eni 
Sisters Ehé sanyé 
Friend Nuhur seda 
Face Jambau 
Head Pash 
Nose Purni 
Lips Akse 
Eye Kuso 
Eyebrows Kulu 
Eyelashes Su-kulu 
Teeth T’ich 
Ear Golak 
Hand Elle 
Finger Pirma 
Thumb Pash-pirma 
Forefinger Irmum 
Second finger Ofta 
Third finger Mazum 
Little finger Séje 
Finger-nail Terna 
Tongue Tili 

This man is good 
That man is bad 


7.0.4.8. 1902. 
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Beard 
Foot 
Hat 
Furlined gown Jamak 
Belt Bulla 
Trowsers Ishian 
Socks Ling-wa (Ch) 
Boots E'tu 
Sandals Hai (Ch) 
Sash Quene 
Button T'iigma (Tib?) 
Gold Altum 
Silver Kumush 
Tron Témur 
Tuguma 
Salt (white) 7’ use 
‘Coarse salt Kuh t'uss 
Black Kards 
White Ahi amen 
Blue Kuh 
Yellow(or red) Kenzil 
Green Yashil 
Good Tekur 
Bad Ishimas 
Rich Parkish 
Poor Yarkish 
Good boy Balatsh tskur 
I Men 
Thee Sen 
He Ush 
To write Pitégin 
To drink Teh 
To eat Ash 
To ride Min 
Ukshi irshi émestér. 
39 
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TI beat him Men antugur. 
How old are you? Sen myéché dseapar. 
Those three men Ush ishio 


Is the food ready ? Ashwa mé yurter. 
Have you eaten ? Pugim ash, 

T understand Piié. 

Ido not understand Pilmeés. 


4. Bimpowana. 


Dear Sre,—Childers offers no etymology for Pali binbo- 
ana ‘pillow’ or ‘bolster.’ Hemacandra (Deci. vi. 98), 
cites Limbocanaya=ucchirgaka. The Jaina-prikrit equivalent 
is Libboyana ‘ ganduka’ (Spee der Vayddhammakaha, f. 22.) 

The former part of the compound ‘ bimb’ =Skt. bimba, 
offers no difficulty; but it is not, at first sight, easy to see 
what is the corresponding Sanskrit term to ohana. Bearing 
in mind euch Prakrit forms as pariddna =Skt. paridhdna 
(see H. D. vi. 4), we can have no objection to identify ohana 
with “odidwa=Skt. wpadidua (Cf. Skt. upasakéa with Pkt, 
osatta for change of wpa to o through wea, wa). 

So Pali bimbohana =*himbodhana = bimbopadhdna; while 
Prikrit. bibboyna=bimborana=*himborahana=*himboradhana 
=bimbopadhdna.— Yours faithfully, 

Richarp Mornis, 


4. A New Vagrery or toe Sovrners Macrya ALPHAnEt. 


Vienna, May 1, 1892. 

Sre,—Prof. Biihler addressed the following letter to the 
Academy of the 28th May, 1892 :-— 

During some excavations which Mr. Rea, Archaeological 
Surveyor to the Madras Government, lately inedarincl: in 
the already despoiled Stipa of Bhaffiprolu. in the Kistna 
District, he has had the good fortune to discover some relic 
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caskets,| which bear nine votive inscriptions, Impressions 
of the latter were sent to me by Dr. Burgess; and, after a 
prolonged study, I have succeeded in making out their 
-eontents, and have arrived at the conclusion that these 
documents are written in a new variety of the Southern 
Maurya or Lat alphabet, the characteristics of which may 
be briefly stated as follows. 

(1) Twenty-three letters of the Bhaffiprolu inscriptions— 
viz., the initial vowels, a, d, u, 0, and the consonants hk, kA, 
chh, it, t, th, n, t, th, dh, n, p, ph, b, y, 1, 0, 8 and ji—agree 
exactly with those ordinarily used in the Edicts of Asoka. 
The letter g has both the ordinary angular Maurya and the 
rare one with the rounded top, which occurs a few times in 
A4oka inscriptions—e.g. in magesu (Pillar Edict vii, 2, 2)— 
but is used invariably in the later inscriptions, The un- 
aspirated palatal tenuis ch has a tail, the vertical stroke 
being continued beneath the semicircle. The unaspirated 
lingual media, d, shows strokes slauting somewhat more 
strongly than in the abnormal da in anbdradika (Queen's 
Edict, Allahabid, 1. 3. The corresponding dental d 
exactly resembles the Maurya letter, but is turned round, 
the opening of the curve facing towards the right, as in 
the Devanagari da. 

(2) Five letters are entirely abnormal : (@) G/ is expressed 
by the sign for g, with a small curve uttached to the right 
side, which denotes the aspiration, the letter being formed 
according to the same principle as the Maurya chia from 
cha, dha from da, and pha from pa. It occurs only in 

rsonal names—e.g. Salugho, ie. Satrughna, Vaghard, i.e. 
Vyighrapda. () J has the angular form, which occasionally 
—e.g. Girnir Rock Edicts ix. 1, in the word rdjd—is used 
by ASoka’s scribes, and regularly in all Inter inscriptions, 
without the central horizontal bar. It therefore consists 
of a vertical stroke, with horizontal bars at the upper and 
lower ends. It occurs repeatedly in the words mqjiisa or 
majusart, in Sanskrit manydahd, o box or casket. (c) is 


1 Described by Dr. J. Burgess in the Aeademy of last week (p. 497). 
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strokes, forming an open angle, below. It occurs in the 
last-mentioned word, and in well-known names like Méha, 
ie. Magha, Samano, ie. Sramana, (d) LE differs from the 
Maurya sign by the omission of the small horizontal bar 
to the left of the curve, and by the addition of a long 
slanting line, attached at an acute angle to the right of 
the vertical stroke. It thus somewhat resembles the Greek 
Lambda of the ancient Papyri. It occurs only in names— 
e.g. Odalo, Kelo, ie. Kaila, Pigalo, i.e. Pingala, (e) The 
lingual sibilant sh is a development of the form in the 
Kalsi version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts. The whole letter 
has been turned round, and the upper curve ha’ been con- 
verted into a cross-bar. It thus looks exactly like the kra 
of the later inscriptions. It occurs in fesham, the Pali 
genitive of the pronoun fad, in the termination of the 
genitive singular of vowel-stems—eg. in Awrasha, from 
Kuro, Sivasha from Sivo—in the word shamugo, i.e, samineedga, 
a small box, and in names like Samanadisho, i.e, Sramanaddaa, 

3. There is further the lingual /, which does not ocour 
In ASoka’s inscriptions. Its form resembles a Maurya pa, 
with a horizontal bar attached in the middle to the right 
of the vertical stroke; and it may be compared to the sha 
of the later inscriptions, It occurs in the word pidl- 
igashamugan, ie. aphatikasamudga, a casket made of crystal, 
The initial vowels, i, i, d, e, and the consonants jh, da, nh é 
do not occur, A may occur in two doubtful names, where 
I have noticed a sign resembling the Maurya dia, but 
turned the other way. 

4. The notation of the medial and final vowels presents 
two remarkable peculiarities: (@) The short a is invariably 
murked by the horizontal stroke, which denotes long é@ in 
the Maurya alphabet, except when an Anusvara follows ; 
and the position of this stroke is much the same as that 
of the @ stroke in the Maurya alphabet, i.¢., it is usually 
attached to the top of the consonant, but to the middle 
of the vertical n and of 7. Hence the ja of the Bhaffiprola 
alphabet is exactly like the angular form of the letter in 


turned topsy-turvy, the circle standing above, and the two 
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Afokn’s Edicts, The omission of the stroke before an 
Anusvira is probably due to the fact that the native lists 
of mdtrikds, or radical letters, invariably note the Anusvira 
by ani. Hence the Anusvdra came to be considered as 
equivalent to this syllable. (5) The long @ is marked by a 
horizontal stroke and a short vertical one hanging down 
from its end. In other respects, the notation of the medial 
and final vowels agrees mainly with that used in Asoku’s 
inscriptions, The o is, however, more commonly expressed 
by a bar, projecting to the right and to the left of the top 
of the consonants than by two separate strokes. The former 
notation occurs in ASoka’s inscriptions, sometimes, ¢.y. in 
wigohdni (Pillar Edict vii. 2. 2), but rarely. In the syllables 
ni und nf, the vowel is attached to the middle of the vertical 
stroke, «9. in Adnitho. 

To judge from the general appearance of the letters, the 
Bhaftiprolu inscriptions are probably only a few decades 
luter than ASoka's Edicts. If one places the Edicts on 
one side, and the Nanighit, Hathigumpha, and Bharbut 
Torana inscriptions, which all belong to the middle of the 
second century B.c., on the other side of the Bhaftiprolu, 
inscriptions, one can only come to the conclusion that the 
latter hold an intermediate position between the two sets, 
but are much more closely allied to the documents of the 
third century 3.c, than to those of the second. On this 
evidence, which, as every epigraphist knows, may mislead 
under certain conditions, but which, though not absolutely 
safe, is for the present alone available, the Bhaffiprola 
inscriptions cannot be placed later than 200 8.c., and may 
even be a little older. If this estimate is correct, their 
characters prove (what, indeed, is also made probable hy 
facts connected with Agoka’s Edicts) that during the third 
century ».c. several well-marked varieties of the Southern 
Maurya alphabet existed. For they contain a perfectly 
worked out system, which cannot have sprung up in @ 
short time, but must have hed a long history. 

The importance of this result lies herein, that it removes 
one of the favourite arguments of those scholars who believe 
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the introduction of writing into India to have taken place 
during the rule of the Maurya dynasty, or shortly before 
its beginning. It has been stated repeatedly that one of 
the facts, proving the Asoka Edicts to belong to the first 
attempts of the Hindus in the art of writing, is the absence 
of local varieties among the letters of versions incised at 
places between which lie distances of more than a thousand 
miles. This argument is based, as I have pointed out more 
than once, on imperfect observation; and it may be met 
also by the obvious objection, that Asoka's Edicts were all 
issued from the same office, and that the importance naturally 
attributed to the writing of the royal clerks at Pafaliputra 
might be expected to influence the copyists in the provinces, 
and to induce them to imitate as closely as possible the 
shape of the letters used at headquarters. Nevertheless, if 
the Bhaffiprolu inscriptions now show a system of writing 
which in some respects is radically different, and which 
may be reasonably supposed to be coeval with that in Asoka’s 
Edicts, they furnish a very great help to those who, like 
myself, believe the art of writing to have been practised in 
India for centuries before the accession of Chandragupta to 
the throne of Pa/aliputra. 

This is, so far as I con judge at present, the chief value 
of the new alphabet. I do not think that it teaches us much 
regarding the early history of the Southern Maurya characters, 
and the manner in which they were derived from their 
Semitic prototypes. There is only one form among the 
anomalous letters which, it seems to me, is in all probability 
more ancient than the corresponding Maurya character, 
This is the m, whose shape comes so close to the full form 
of the Kharoshéri (ew/yo Bactrian Pali) ma—which consists 
of a semi-circle with two short strokes, forming a right 
angle, attached to its lower left side—that I am inclined to 
assume the evidently allied Southern ma to have consisted 
originally of a semicircle or circle with two strokes below. 


Hence the Maurya form would be the later one, obtained by 


turning the older one topsy-turvy. The case of yA, as stated 
above, which has been formed by the extension of the 
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principle underlying the formation of chia, dha and pha, is 
more doubtful. For, the Southern Maurya gia looks, prima 
facie, like an independent character. Still, there is just a 
possibility that it may have been derived from an inverted 
ga with a round top, to which a curve was attached in order 
to denote the aspirations. And in favour of this view it 
may be urged that the Kharoshéri gia has been derived 
by a similar contrivance from ga. Regarding the new /, 
T do not dare to offer any opinion. 

But the remaining anomalies appear to be developments of 
the corresponding Maurya forms. They with two horizontal 
bars is to all appearance the offspring of the angular form 
with three bars; and the central bar has only been removed 
in the syllables ju, ja, Je, and so forth, in order to obtain 
a convenient means of marking the short a of ja. For, 
the Southern Maurya jia, which has been derived from an 
imperfectly formed or perhaps a very ancient ja, by the 
addition of a short upward stroke denoting the aspiration, 
shows that the central bar is an essential part of the letter. 
Again, the lingual sibilant sh is in all probability a cursive 
form, derived from the clumsy character which is used in 
the KAlsi version of the Rock Edicts. Finally, the most 
curjous feature of this alphabet, the marking of the short a, 
seems to me, because it complicates matters, less ancient 
than the omission of this vowel. The Semitic original, 
from which the Southern Maurya alphabet was derived, 
had in all probability no signs for medial and final vowels. 
Hence, if we find in India one system of notation with five 
or, including the diphthongs ¢ and o, with seven vowel signs 
and another with eight, the natural conclusion is that the 
second is the later one. This is all that I ean offer at 
present in explanation of the origin of the very remarkable 
anomalies of the Bhaffiprolu alphabet. I must, however, 
call attention to one other curious point: the fact that, so 
far os _[ know, not one of these anomalies has left any trace 
‘1 the later Indian alphabets, the signs of which are all 
derived from the Southern Maurya characters. 

The language of the Bhaffiprolu inscriptions is a Prakrit 
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dialect, closely allied to the literary Pali. As regards their 
contents, the two longest, Nos. 3 and 8, which are incised 
ou the circular lids or topstones of two relic caskets (Mr. 
Rea’s second and third caskets), consists of strings of names, 
No. 3 enumerates the members of a gothi, ie., goshthl, pro- 
bably a committee or Pafich, and No. & certain negamd, 
1.¢., naigamdh, members of a guild. The remaining imserip- 
tions record the names of the donors of the caskets, and, 
it would seem, of the artists who made them. TI transcribe 
the three most interesting ones as specimens :-— 


No. 1, incised on the lower stone of the first casket, 


Kurapituno cha Kurama[(\u cha Kurasha cha Siva[aha] eha 
majliscm-panati phdligashamugam cha Budhasarirdnans nikhetu 
| | ] Banaraputasha Kurasha shapitukasha mayusa [| |]. 


“ By the father of Kura, by the mother of Kura, by Kura 
and by Siva (Siea, Aas been defrayed the expense of) the pre- 
paration of a casket and a box of erystal in order to deposit 
some relics of Budha (Buddha). By Kura the son of 
Banava, associated with his futher (has bcen gicen) the 
casket.” 


No. 6, incised on the lower stone of the second casket. 
Shaga[ th inigamaputdnan rdjapdmukha[ nat) Shataha pute 
Kiubirako raja Shihagothiyd pamukho teahars avinam mig a)- 
s[arm] phdbigashamugo cha pdsdnashamugo cha. ) 


“By the sons of the Shigathi nigama (guild or town) chief 
among whom is the king—king Khuhiraka (Kuberaka) the 
aon of Sha.i., is the: chief of the Shiha (Sima) gothi—by 
these (Aas been given) another casket, a box of erystal and 
@ box of stone.” 


No. 9, incised on the lower atone of the third casket, 


Arahadindnam gothiyd majisa cha sham ]ugo eha [|] tina 
kama yena Kubirako rdja am{k]i [| |]. 


“By the gothi of the venerable Arahadina (Arhaddatta, 
haa been given) a casket and a box. The work (is) by him, 


Ds: 


ete ee ra (Hue 
sbi tee done.” 

u ‘In conclusion, I must offer to Mr. Rea my best con- — 
AO _ gratulations on the important discovery which hie kes sate ‘ae 
and express the hope that future operations, which ‘he 
may undertake in the same district, will furnish further = 
specimens of this interesting new variety of the Southern vs 
Maurya alphabet, which we owe to his exertions. ‘Ff 


G. Biurer. 
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Agr. XIL—Tie Sabiri and the Saroguri. By Sim Henny 
H. Howorru, Ese., K.C.LE., M.P., M.R.AS. 


Some time ago I ventured to print a monograph on the 
Avars in the Journal of the Asiafie Society. I should now 
like to continue the story by analyzing the difficult ethno- 
logical and historical problems involved in discriminating 
the races which occupied the Steppes of South-eastern 
Europe before the arrival of the Avars. The question has 
exercised many inquirers, nor does it seem to me that a 
final and definite answer can be reached,. but we can at 
all events secure a tentative solution of the problem. 

Priscus, in a famous passage, has preserved for us an 
account of the immediate effect of the Avar domination, 
which I think deserves our close attention. He tells us 
how about the time when the Vandal Genseric was de- 
vastating Italy, te. about 456, the Avars fell upon the 
Sabiri, who expelled the Saroguri, the Urogi, and the 
Onoguri from their country, who thereupon sent envoys 
to the Roman Emperor (Priseus, Excerpta, Bonn edition, 
p- 158). Inasmuch os the Sabiri are next found in the 
Steppes east of the Don and about the Kuban, the meaning 
of this seems to be that the Sabiri were then driven across 
the Volga and pushed the other tribes before them, so that 
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they came in contact with the frontiers of the Empire on 
the lower Dunube. 

I first propose to limit myself to the Sabiri, and to collect 
what is known about them. From the statement of Priscus 
it would seem to follow that the Sabiri were the neighbours 
of the Avars in Asia. They are called ZaBtpor or Daferpos 
by Priseus and Saviri by Jornandes. 

The name has a singular resemblance to Sibir, which 
gave its name to Siberia, and it is at all events curious 
to find that the early Arab geographers speak of Siberia 
as T[bir-Sibir or Abir-Sibir, and of the town of Sibir which 
gave its name to a small Khanate first conquered by the 
Cossack Jermak and afterwards to the Russian province 
of Siberia, which was situated not far from Tobolsk. 
When they were driven forward, the Sabiri apparently, 
as I have said, settled in the Kuban Steppes north of 
the Caspian, where we afterwards find them, and, as 
Vivien St.-Martin says, they probably then became the 
dominant tribe in the country afterwards occupied by the 
Nogais, giving their name to a league of the various Hunnie 
races of Sarmatia (V. St.-Martin, Geog An. vol. ii. 28). 
Procopius describes these wide plains as specially suited 
for the breeding of horses, There, he tells us, dwell nearly 
all the tribes called Huns. Their settlements extending 
to the Maeotis, whence they were wont to break through 
the Caspian gates and to invade the Persian and Roman 
borders. About the year 508 we are told that the fortress 
commanding the pass, ie. probably the pass of Dariel, 
was in the hands of a Hun named Ambazuk, who was 
doubtless a Sabirian Hun. He was on friendly terms 
with the Emperor Anastasius, and having grown very 
old, offered to surrender it to him for a consideration. The 
offer was not accepted by the Emperor, who was a prudent 
person, and realized the difficulty of maintaining a Roman 
garrison there, and he accordingly thanked him and 
promised to consider the matter. Ambazuk shortly after- 
wards died, whereupon his sons were driven away and 
the place was ocoupied by the Persian ruler Kavad 
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(Procopius De Bell Pers. lib. i. ch. 10), Anastasius was 
praised for his prudence on this occasion; but, as Lebeau says, 
a different opinion prevailed when, a few years later, the Huns 
broke through the pass and carried ravage into the empire. 
This famous raid was made in the year 516, Unfortunately 
I can only refer at second-hand to the Armenian authors 
who refer to it, namely, as quoted by St.-Martin and by 
Avdoll. Vahan, the Mamikonian, who had ruled over 
Armenia as deputy of the Persian sovereign and as in- 
dependent prince for thirty years, died in the year 510, 
His brother Vard, who had been constable, was appointed in 
his place with the approval of Kavad, the Persian King, 
but he only ruled for three years when he was removed 
in consequence of the complaints made against him, and 
a Persian named Burzan or Burghan was appointed marzban 
of Armenia. It was at this time that the Subiri forcing 
the Caspian gates invaded Armenia, Burzan fled, abandon- 
Ing the country to their fury, and the Prince of the 
Grusinians named Mijej alone opposed them. He attacked 
a body of them who had invaded the mountains of the 
district of Sasun (Sasun is situated in the Kurdish moun- 
tuins east of the Tigris, and formed part of the Armenian 
province of Aghdsnik). He completely routed and drove 
them away, and marching his forces with those of some 
other Armenian chiefs, pursued the invaders and drove 
them out of Armenia. When this was reported to Kavad, 
he deposed Burzan and nominated Mijej in his place, and 
we are told how rufer alia he restored the towns and villages 
which the invaders had destroyed (Lebeau, vol. vii. pp. 435- 
436; Avdall, pp. 829-330). The invaders are called simply 
Huns by the Armenian historians, but we know from the 
Byzantine writers that they were Sabiri, On leaving 
Armenia, we gather from the latter that they invaded 
Cappadocia, Galatia, and Pontus, which they laid waste. 
They penetrated as far as Euchaites and the frontiers of 
Lycsonin (Anastasins passin). It was on this occasion that 
Euphemius, patriarch of Constantinople, who had been 
deposed and exiled to Euchunites, fled from this place 
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and took refuge at Ancyra. THis successor, who had also 
been exiled to the same town, retired for similar reasons 
to Gangra, where he soon after died (Lebeau, vol. vit. 
p- 435). Anastastus, in the MS. followed by Stritter, calls 
these Huns Samen, but in the corresponding passage of 
Cedrenus they are called Sabiri. 

The next time we read of the Sabiri is in the year 522. 
They are not called Sabiri in the notice, but only Huns; 
but inasmuch as they were apparently living in the Kuban, 
it can hardly have been any other tribe. We read 
that war having broken out again between the Persiana 
and Romans, the Emperor Justin sent envoys and gifts to 
Ailigdes (otherwise called Ailgbior or Ziagbiris and Zilgibio), 
who engaged by an oath to help the Romans; but Justin 
speedily discovered that he had made the same offer to the 
Persian ruler Kavad, whom he had furnished with a con- 
tingent of 20,000 men. Justin now informed Kavad of 
the double treachery of the Hunnic chief, adding, “ Brothers 
as we are, had we not better remain at peace than, become 
the toys of these dogs?” Having summoned the Hunnic 
leader, and discovered that Justin’s account was true, Kavad 
put him to death, and afterwards slaughtered his men, who, 
unaware of their leader's death, were sleeping comfortably 
in their tents (Theophanes, ete.; Stritter, vol. i. pp. 602-3 ; 
Lebeau, vol. viii. pp. 28 and 29). 

Seven years later, namely, in 528, we read that Justinian, 
being at war with the Persians, won over by presents and 
royal ornaments Boarex, called Boa by Malala, and Boazer 
in the Historia Miscella of Paul the Deacon. She was the 
widow of Balakh, or Malakh, chief of the Hunnic Sabiri. She 
marched with 100,000 of her men against two Hunnie chiefs 
who “lived in the interior parts,” ie. doubtless further north, 
aud who were probably the leaders of the Utigurs and the 
Kotrigurs. Their names are given as Styrax and Gloues 
by some authors, while by Malala they are named Turagx 
and Glom. They had it seems been invited to his assistance 
by the Persian king Kavad, and were marching 20,000 
strong. She fought with them, captured one of their kings, 
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namely, Styrax, who was sent in chains to Constantinople; 
the other king was killed (Stritter, op, cif. vol. i. pp. 477 
and 578; Lebeau, vol. viii. pp. 104-5), 

The struggle between the Romans and Persians still con- 
tinued, and in 530 there was fought a memorable battle 
near the town of Dara. The Romans were commanded by 
Belisarius and the Persians by Peroses, or Firoz: on the 
Roman side was a body of 600 Huns commanded by Sunika 
and Augan. Procopius calls. these Huns, Massagetae. In 
another place Procopius speaks of two other Hunnic chiefs 
also commanding 600 horsemen, namely Simas and Askhan 
(see Procopius De Bell Pers, lib. i. ch. 13). These Huns 
fought very bravely, and, in fact, restored the battle after it 
had been lost; Sunika, as we read, fighting his way right up 
to and cutting down the Persian standard bearer. Meau- 
while Kavad, the Persian ruler, had sent another army into 
Armenia, consisting chiefly of Perso-Armenians and Sunites, 
ic. Suans, to whom we are told were joined 3000 Sabiri 
(Procopius, i. 15). This army was twice badly defeated. 
Thus did the two great empires, by their strife, afford their 
barbarous allies ample room for the display of their treachery 
and disinterestedness in allying themselves with either side. 
Well might the Persian king complain of the continued 
aggressiveness of the Romans—their violation of treaties, 
and their building a threatening fortress at Dara, and 
attempting to erect another at Murdoneh, He complained 
further that he had continuously to employ two armies, 
one to oppose the Romans, and the other to oppose the 
northern barbarians, and declared that if the Romans 
wanted peace, they must contribute towards guarding the 
Caspian gates or they must demolish Dara (Procopius, 
1.16). The struggle between the two empires consequently 
continued, and the ill success of his arms seems to have 
brought on an attack of paralysis, from which Kavad, the 
Persian ruler, died in the year 531. His death led to the 
raising of the siege of Martyropolis by the Persians and 
to fresh negociations for peace. Meanwhile the Sabiri, who 
had promised to send sid to the Persians in their attack 
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upon Malatiya, or Martyropolis, arrived there ond, not 
finding their Persian friends, they proceeded to invade and 
lay waste the second Cilicia and Comagene (Malala, part 
li, p. 213), According to the Syriac chronicle of Edessa, 
published by Assemanni, they ravaged the environs of 
Aleppo (see Ass. vol. i, p. 415). They advanced as far 
as four leagues from Antioch, and as they retired, laden 
with spoils, Dorothwus met them in the Armenian moun- 
tains, surprised them in several ambuscades, and recovered 
a large part of their booty (Malala, Joe, cit, Lebeau, viii. 175). 

Peace was made between the Romans and Persians in 
the year 531, which was finally ratified in the year 433, 
and thus did the long strife which had lasted for thirty 
years come to an end. We are told that Dagaris, who 
had been captured in Armenia, was now exchanged. He 
defeated the Huns in several encounters and drove them 


out of the provinces which they had laid waste (Procopius, i. 


ch. 22). The peace between the two empires offered no 
opportunities for the Sabiri to renew their incursions for 
sone years, and it is not till the year 550 that we again 
read of them, and again read of them also as taking part 
in the struggles between the Romans and the Persians, 
Gabazes, king of Lazica, having been threatened by the 
Persians, sought suecour from Justinian, who sent him a 
body of 8000 men, with whom he proceeded to lay siege 
to Petra, with him were also a body of Alans and Sabirs 
who for the sum of 300 golden marks had undertaken not 
only to defend Lazica, but to lay waste Iberia (Procopius, 
de Bell Pers. 1. ii. ch. 29), The Huns named by Procopius 
as fighting on the side of Chosroes. in this campaign were 
probably White Huns. Jornandes, who wrote his history 
of the Goths as Mommsen argues in the year 551 and 
before the invasion of the Avars, has the following not very 
definite notice of the Sabiri:—“ Hunni quasi fortissimorura 
gentium fecundissimus cespes bifariam populorum rabiom 
pullularunt. Nam alii Altziagiri alii Saviri nuncupantur, 
qui-tamen sedes habent divisas,” (Geticia, ch, y, ed. 
Mommsen, page 63), 
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In the same year when this is supposed to have been 
written, viz. in 551, the Sabiri are again named as taking 
part in the struggle between the Romans and the Persians, 
We read that the Romans then had in their service many 
Sabiri who were a Hunnie race, and were ruled by several 
chieftains, some of whom were in alliance with the Romans, 
und others with the Persians, and were kept in a good 
humour by continual largess. Justinian having need of 
their services at this time sent them some money, but the 
person who took it was not able to convey it to the 
Caucasus since the Persians intercepted the route. When 
he reached the camp of the Romans, who were besieging 
Petra, he sent word to the Sabiri to go and meet him. 
They accordingly sent three of their chiefs with some 
soldiers, who, seeing that the Romans were despairing of 
breaking down the walls of the place, invented or con- 
structed u new battering engine of a kind hitherto unknown 
both to Romans and Persians, This was not built of up- 
right longitudinal and transverse beams, but of wicker 
work covered with hides, and in the midst they suspended 
a beam with an iron head and it was so light that it did 
not need to be dragged along, but the forty men who were 
undernenth could carry it about with them. Several of 
these machines were built by the Sabiri. Petra was duly 
taken (Procopius de Bell. Goth. iv. 11). Meanwhile the 
Tioman commander failed to follow up his victory, and 
we read how the Persians, under Mermeroes, marched to 
attack them and Iaid siege to Archeopolis. In this war 
we are told that a body of 12,000 Sabirians were among 
the auxiliary troops in the service of the Persians (id. 13). 
Having heard of the new machines which the Sabiri had 
made for the Romans, Mermeroes in turn had similar 
ones made by the Sabiri in his service (id, 14). The 
Persians were foiled however in their attack, and the 
result was a truce of five years coupled with the payment 
of a considerable sum by the Romans. Chosroes, the Persian 
king, was not very punctilious, however, in his observance of 
treaties, He employed the money he received from the 


Romans to pay a considerable contingent of Sabiri, whom he 
sent with some Huns, doubtless White Huns are meant, and 
elephants to the help of Mermeroes. The result of the 
treachery was not, however, successful. Many of his men 
were cut in pieces, and inter alios, the chief of the Sabin 
was killed. A struggle took place for the body of the 
Barbarian (id. 17). 

The next we read of the Sabiri is in the year 554, when 
two thousand of them commanded by Balmakh, Kutilzis, and 
Iidiger ure named as in the service of the Romans. They 
were posted near Archmopolis when Nakoragan, the successor 
of Mermeroes as commander of the Persians, ordered 3000 
Dilemites, or people of Dilem, to attack them. They set 
out intending to surprise the Sabiri at night, but were 
misled by a Colchian, who had offered to guide them, and 
who meanwhile escaped and gave warning to the Sabiri. 
They accordingly arose and planted themselves in ambush. 
While the Dilemites entered their camp and used their 
Jances and swords to probe the beds where their enemies 
were supposed to be, the latter broke out of their ambush 
and put 800 to the sword, and captured many of them. 
The commander of Archwopolis, at daybreak, having 
heard a noise and learnt its cause, joined his forces to those 
of the Sabiri and continued the slaughter so that barely 
1000 of the Dilemites escaped (Agathias, iii, 8). The 
Romans having rewarded the Sabiri for their services, we 
are told that they now joined the Persians. Agathias 
says of the Sabiri that they were numerous and powerful, 
accustomed to war and pillage, and were pleased to enter 
the service of foreigners when there was hope of pilluge, 
and they thus changed sides frequently, fighting now for 
the Romans and now for the Persiana. In the war of 
the year 555, 500 of them were encamped some distance 
from the main army and kept guard badly and lived with 
but lax discipline. Maxentiue and Theodore despatched 
300 cavalry, who, we are ‘told, easily jumped the low 
wall enclosing the Sabirian camp and speedily killed all 
the Sabiri save forty, who escaped to a wood. We are 
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told they were under the impression that the force opposed 
to them was much larger than it proved to be (id. iv. 3). 

We have now reached the time when the domination 
of the Sabiri, north of the Cancasus, gave place to that 
of the Avars or Psued-Avars whose invasion occurred in 
the year 558, 

The Sabiri, among other tribes, succumbed to this invasion. 
A portion of them, doubtless, marched westwards as we shall 
presently see under the banners of the Avars, while another 
portion were apparently driven into Albania, te. Arran, and 
we, in fact, read in the pages of Menander how in the year 
575, when the Romans and the Persians were again at 
war,-the Roman frontier commanders made incursions into 
Albania and took hostages from the Sabiri and other tribes 
of the Caucasus, whom they sent to Constantinople. The 
Albanians (or perhaps Alans as Menander’s text here has 
it) and the Sabiri seeing their children in the hands of 
the Romans determined to submit to the empire, These 
envoys were well received by Justin. Abeir, the chief 
of these tribes, whose name is apparently a form of Avar, 
was absent from home at this time, and on his return, 
without regard to the hostages, he persuaded the greater 
part of the Sabiri and the Albanians to again submit to 
the Persian King (Menander, foc. cit. 119; Lebeau, x. 
131, ete.). When the Roman commanders learnt of this 
defection, they made a fresh invasion of Albania, and 
to make use of them in future they transported them with 
their families beyond the Kur, and therefore within the 
Roman frontier. Justin was dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his generals on this ocension, and insisted that the 
Sabiri and Albanians should be put to the sword (id. 158 
and 159). In the year 579 Menander speaks of a body 
of Persian troops being placed on guard against the 
Saracens, the Sabiri, etc. (i. Bonn, ed. 408). This is 
the last notice I can find of the Sabiri in the Caucasus. 

It is not impossible that their blood is still present among 
the so-called Avars and the Khuasak of these mountains. 

From the notices already given, it will be seen that the 


Sabiri dominated the steppes north of the Qaucasus for 
about a century, from the year 456 to 556. They did not, 
apparently, occupy the country to the north of the Mmotis, 
or on the lower Don, but were, so far as the notices can be 
followed and trusted, limited to the Kuban steppes and 
the country to the north, A town Suvar in the later 
district of Great Bulgaria is probably an evidence of them. 

Let us now revert again to the famous passage which 
was quoted at the beginning of the paper from Priscus, 
As we have seen, he tells us that the Sabiri pushed forward 
the Saroguri, the Urogi, and the Onoguri. Who then 
were these tribea? Ho nomine they then occur for the first 
time. 

Urogi is probably a corruption of Ugori, and we have 
in these three names the particle Ugor present, which 
suggests some commentary. With other inquirera I was 
once disposed to treat the word as a form of Uhry or 
Ughri, by which the Ugrian or Hunnic tribes of the Urals, 
especially the Voguls, are known, but this view I no longer 
hold; the whole history of these tribes points to their 
having been a nomadic race of horsemen, and not mere 
fisherfolk and hunters, and I now believe they were of Turkish 
and not Ugrian blood. The name Ugor I believe now is 
to be correlated rather with the Turkish name Uighur than 
with Uhry, and in Saroguri this name is qualified with the 

' particles Sar, meaning Yellow or White: Saroguri thus 
means White Uighurs. Onoguri apparently means the 
Nine Vighurs. 

In regard to the Urogi, or Ugori, I do not propose to 
say anything more. The name occurs nowhere else in this 
isolated and unqualified form, and its mention on this 
oceasion is probably due to some misapprehension, since 
it is apparently merely the generic name, of which the 
other two are specific forms, In regard to the Onoguri, 
I propose to deal with them on another occasion, when wa 
may possibly try and elucidate the beginnings of Bulgarian 
history. At present we will limit ourselves to the Saroguri. 
As L have said, I take their name to be simply Sar Vighurs, 
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or White Uighurs, and itis a curious fact that the Kalmuks 
still cull the Turks, who nomadize in the steppes of Northern 
Tibet, Sar Uighurs. 

We find the Saroguri mentioned more than once with 
the Akatziri; thus Priscus tells us that all who could not 
resist the Avars fled, thus the Saroguri, in search of new 
homes, came to the Hunnic Akatziri, and, having fought 
many battles with them, sent an embassy to the Romans, 

In 469 we find the Saroguri making an invasion of Persia 
in conjunction with the Akatziri. 

In my view the Saroguri and Akatziri were merely 
sections of one race which had got separated. Akatziri 
means White Katziri or White Khazars. In a paper which 
I read before the St. Petersburg Congress of Orientalists L 
collected the evidence which makes it almost certain that the 
Khazars were Turks, and as I believe Uighurian Turks. 
Akatziri and Saroguri are therefore virtually synonyms. 
The Akatziri had oceupied the district of the lower Volga 
for some time before the incursion of the Avars, and are 
numbered among the subjects of Attila. The Saroguri were 
in my view another section of the same rice who lived 
beyond the Volga and dominated the so-called Kirghiz 
Steppes. When the Avars began their aggressions the 
Saroguri were displaced. One section came westwards 
across the Volga, and the other in my view invaded Persia 
and its borders, and are otherwise known as White Huns. 
White Uighurs, White Khazar, and White Huns being 
really synonyms, I hope to devote another paper to the 
White Huns. 

As we have seen, the Saroguri, on beng driven from their 
homes, came westwards, and sent envoys to the Romans, 
They settled, as I believe, in the Steppes of Southern Russia, 
displacing or incorporating their previous inhabitants, and. 
from this time we find these steppes occupied by two tribes, 
whose names prove them to have been Uighurs by race, and 
who I take to have been merely two sections into which 
the Saroguri divided themselves. They were known as 
Kutrigurs and Utigurs. 





I will first say a few words about the forms in which 


these names occur. Procopius, who first mentions them, 
speaks of the Kuaturgurs, Agathias calls theni Kotriguroi, 
and Menander Koutriguroi (ed. Paris, 310) and Kutriguroi 
(id. 344, 385-6). Theophylactus calls them Kotzageroi, 
Theophanes Kotragi, and Anastasius Koutrages. Jornandes 
has the form Cutziagiri. 

Zeuss argues that the ¢ in the form used by Theophylactus 
and Jornandes is the aspirate of the lingual as dz=d/ in 
German names; thus Scandza for Scandia. Under any 
circumstances the Kuturgur of Procopius has a redundant 
r, and whether the first particle of the name be Kotri or 
Kutzi it seems clear that the second part of it is igur, or 
ogor, corresponding to the second part in the form Utigur. 

Turning to the latter tribe, Procopius, as we have seen, 
ealls them Uturgurs, Agathias calls them Utiguroi, 
Menander Utiguroi, with variants in different MSS. of 
Viguri (op. cit. 284), and Uittiguroi (id. 399). 

Agathias professes to complete the work of Procopius, 
whom he quotes in his preface. In regard to the Huns 
he tells us they were distinguished by the names Kotrigurs 
and Utigurs, Ultizurs and Burgundi, ete., derived, he 
says probably, from the places where they lived (Joc. cit. v. 
ch. 3). In regard to the two latter tribes he says he 
knew nothing of them, whether they still existed or lived 
in some distant country. He tells us they were famous 
by their military exploits until the time of Leo. His 
remark would make it appear that he drew his information 
about them from some other source, and I. am disposed 
to think that Burgundi is a mistake for Bulgar, caused by 
some confusion in his mind between the two tribes 
respectively so named, the Burgundians having been of 
course a Teutonic tribe. The Ultizuri or Ultirizuri, as he 
elsewhere writes it, seem to me to be an alteration of the 
Altziageri of Jornandes, whom we have already discussed, 
As named by Agathias, the Burgundi and Ultizuri, I 
therefore take to be of absolutely no value; they are mere 
book-names more or less corrupted, and, like Procopius, 
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he knows only the Utigurs and Kutrigurs in the Russian 
steppes. 

Procopius is the first writer who mentions these tribes. 
He says the Zekkhi (probably Circassians are meant) 
occupied the coast of the Euxine. Beyond them was the 
district of the Sagide (probably an Alanic tribe). Beyond 
them were various Hunnic peoples. The district beyond 
was called Eulysia. The people dwelling there and about 
the Mwotis and as far as the Tanais (7c. the Don) were 
these who were anciently called Cimmerii, but were then 
called Uturguri. Further north dwelt the very numerous 
race of the Antae (Procopius, Bell. Goth. iv. 1, 2 and 3). In 
another place he tells us how the Huns in this district 
once obeyed a King who had two sons, Uturgur and 
Kuturgur, who, on their father’s death divided the kingdom, 
and their people took their names from them, some calling 
themselves Uturgurs and others Kuturgurs. They dwelt 
in the Steppes and had no intercourse with other peoples, 
nor did they cross the marshes, nor indeed did they think 
they could be crossed. It so happened, to follow the 
legend, that some youths who were hunting a stag followed 
it into the water, and as it went across they also reached 
the other side. On their return they reported they had 
found a ford. Their countrymen thereupon crossed over 
in force and attacked the Goths who lived there; killed 
many of them and dispersed the rest (id. v. 1 and 2). These 
Goths were the so-called Gothi Tetraxitew, who afterwards 
formed a small community in the mountainous parts of 
the south of the Crimea. It would seem that Procopius 
refers to the time when they occupied the whole of the 
peninsula and were dispossessed of a portion of it by the 
Huns. 

Their country now became the prey of the Huns, and 
we are told the Kuturgurs settled with their wives 
and children, and says Procopius there they live now, 
and although they have at various times received presents 
from the Emperor they nevertheless do not desist from 
crossing the Ister and attacking his provinces, being 
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thus at the. came: tie allies and ohemies” Of the Romane 
(id. v. 3). 


_ At this time we must understand that the lower 
Don or the Sea of Azof roughly separated the two 
tribes we are describing, the Kuturgurs or Kutrigurs 
lived in the Steppes to west, including the northern 
part of Krim and the Nogai Steppes, while the Uturgurs 
or Utigurs lived east and south-east of the Don and along 
the eastern borders of the Sea of Azof as far as the 
Kuban, being bounded on the south by the Sabiri. It 
would seem that both tribes united in the invasion 
of the Crimea; but that only the Kautrigurs settled 
there, the Utigurs returning home again. As they 
were returning, a large number of Goths fully armed, 
who apparently oceupied the peninsula of Phanagoria, 
prepared to resist, but thinking better of it the two tribes 
made peace and afterwards lived at amity, The Utigurs 
continued, says Procopius, to live in their ancestral home 
without molesting the Romans, since they were too far 
off to have the power of fighting them even if they 
had the will. Their neighbours were the Abasgoi (the 
modern Abkhazians) (id. iv. 3). They were probably 
the Huns with whom Opsites, the King of the Abasgians, 
took refuge when defeated by the Romans (id. ix. 3). 

The Huns, says Procopius, possessed all the country 
from the Bosphorus as far as the town of Cherson, At 
the latter place were two towns, Cepi and Phanaguris, both 
of which had been captured recently and destroyed by the 
barbarians. All the country from Cherson to the mouth of 
the Danube, a distance of ten days’ journey, was occupied 
by the barbarians. The barbarians of these notices perhaps 
were the Gepide. 

About the year 550, when there was a truce between the 
Lombards and the Gepide, who occupied Pannonia, the 
latter having determined to recommence hostilities, and being 
persuaded that the Romans would side with their enemies, 
sent an embassy to the Kutrigurs, who lived on this side 
of the Mwotis (ic. north-west of the Mwotis and west of 





the Don), to ask them to attack the Lombards. They 
accordingly sent a body of 12,000 men, commanded, 
according to Procopius, by Khinialkh, a leader of great 
repute in war. He is also called Zabergan(?=Sabir Khan). 
Khinialkh was probably his name. He is described as 
a leader of great repute, and his army arrived while the 
truce was still in force. and had twelve months to run, and 
the Gepidw, wanting to find their allies some work to occupy 
their time, persuaded them to cross the Danube and attack 
the Roman territory, which they ravaged far and wide 
(Procopius, Hist. Goth. ch. xviii.). What followed ts de- 
scribed in greater detail by Agathias, who tells us the 
Danube was then frozen fast, and they passing it on the 
ice, and, crossing a wide stretch of country which was un- 
populated, traversed Moesia and Scythia (i.e. the Dobruja) 
and entered Thrace. There Khinialkh or Zubergan divided 
his army into two bodies, one of which he sent to forage in 
Greece, where there were no garrisons, and sent the other 
into the Thracian Chersonese, which was well known for 
its fertility. The Chersonese was joined to the mainland 
by an isthmus, protected by a wall, and Zabergan fancied, 
if he could capture this, he would be master of the sea, 
and could secure ships with which to cross over into Asia 
(the transit being short), and that he could ruin Abydos. 
He accordingly despatched as many troops as he could spare 
towards the Isthmus, while he himself advanced with 7000 
horses towards Constantinople, pillaged the towns and 
stripped the country of forage, ravaging far and wide, pro- 
fessing that his reason for the invasion was that his people, 
the Kutrigurs, had been treated. differently to the Utigurs, 
whose chief had received many presents and honours 
from the Emperor (Agathins, book v. ch. 5). He presently 
withdrew, charged with an immense booty and an. immense 
number of slaves, among whom were distinguished ladies, 
who were dragged along with great brutality. There were 
virgins who had devoted their life to piety, and whose 
chastity was sacrificed to the incontinence of the invaders, 
while several women who were exceinée, were similarly 
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dragged along, without any means of covering their children 
from the weather. 

The Huns passed the great walls and approached the 
forts, some of which had fallen into decay from neglect, 
and knocked down others with the same care that masons 
destroy old buildings. There were no guards, no wat 
engines, not even, says Agathias, dogs to guard the flocks. 
The invaders encamped near the town of Melantiades, which 
was only 150 stadia distant from the capital. The citizens 
were panic-stricken with fright, and from the Emperor 
downwards people were seized with pusillanimous terror, 
which is described in graphic phrases by Agathias (id. 
ch. 6). Belisarius, the old hero, who had retired from active 
service, was recalled to lead the army—an army of un- 
disciplined weaklings, He addressed it in language of 
confidence, and a report of what he is supposed to have said 
is duly given by Agathins (id. ch. 7); and he seems to have 
inspired his men with some of his own spirit. Having heard 
from his spies that the enemy had detached 2000 men 
from their main body to attack the Romans, he accordingly 
posted 200 of his men, armed with shields and javelins, 
in ambush in a forest on two sides of a path along which the 
Huns had to advance, and planting his main body in front, 
he bade the peasants, ete., from the surrounding country 
follow the enemy, and make as great a noise as they could. 
His plans were well carried out. The Huns were thrown 
into confusion and pressed so much on each other that they 
could neither throw their lances nor extend the wings of 
their cavalry, and the small number of their opponents 
was disguised by the dust. The Huns, seeing themselves 
foiled, withdrew at a gallop. Four hundred of them were 
left on the ground. No Roman was killed; some only were 
wounded. Zabergan himself only escaped by the speed of 
his horse, and by the fact that the Roman cavalry was not 
strong enough to pursue. The Huns reached their camp in 
confusion, and, according to their custom, gashed their 
cheeks to show their grief. They abandoned their attack on 


Melantiades and withdrew some distance off (id. ch. 8). 





Belisarius, instead of pursuing, returned to Constantinople, 
apparently recalled by the jealousy of the Court. The 
Huns withdrew beyond the great walls, but finding they 
were not pursued, marched slowly. Meanwhile their 
other division attacked the Chersonese, and tried several 
times to storm the walls, but were vigorously met by the 
Romans, who were commanded by Germanus, the son of 
Dorotheus, who was young, vigorous, and a skilful soldier. 
The Huns, who had tried in vain to storm the defences of 
the Chersonese, now adopted other tactics. Agathias tells 
us how they collected large quantities of reeds with which 
they made hurdles, and from four of these they made 
boats to hold four men. The prows were pointed, so that 
they might be the more ensily steered, and down each side 
were seats for the rowers. Of these they made 150, and 
launched them on the sea near the town of Enus, On 
these boats were altogether about 600 well-armed men. 
They stuffed straw into the holes when the reeds let water 
in, and began to row as well as they could in their fragile 
boats, and endeavoured to reach the turn of the wall, 
fancying their troubles would then be ended, since the rest 
of the Chersonese was only protected by the Hellespont. 
Germanus, when he heard of the very hazardous manwuvre 
of the enemy, was highly delighted. He mounted a number 
of well-armed soldiers and sailors on some twenty galleys, 
und told them to lie in wait behind a promontory, where 
“they would not be observed. When the Huns had rowed 
past the wall, and began to draw near the other side, 
the Roman soldiers, in their boats, came out from their 
hiding-place and attacked them, upset some of their frail 
raits of reeds, and cut the fastenings of others, and they 
were all either drowned or put to the sword (id. ch. 9), 
The Romans having landed again determined to press 
home their advantage at once, and proceeded to attack 
the enemy. In this struggle Germanus was wounded, and, 
the Romans being outnumbered, withdrew again, but the 
Hens had had enough. The loss of their improvised 
fleet, and perhaps the firm front shown by the Romans, 
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dispirited them, and they withdrew and went to rejoin 
Zabergan, who had also been defeated. The division 
which went towards Greece did nothing remarkable, and 
did not get beyond Thermopylm, which was protected by 
a Roman garrison, whence they also retired. Zabergan 
declared, however, that he would not withdraw from 
the country until he had received a large sum of 
money such as the Romans formerly paid the Utigurs, 
and he threatened to put all the prisoners to death 
unless it was paid. The Emperor thereupon sent 
a considerable sum with which to ransom the prisoners. 
The Huns sent them back again, among them was 
Sergius, son of Bacchus, who had been treated with 
great indignity. The Huns now withdrew homewards, 
plundering on the way. The blackmail they levied was 
naturally very distasteful to the Romans, who were angry 
that instead of being cut in pieces they should have 
secured so much plunder, Justinian, according to Agathias, 
had a deep plot however in all this, and what subse- 
quently happened cleared him in his subjects’ eyes 
from much blame in having thus bought off the invaders 
(id. ch, 10). 

He wrote a letter to Sandelkh, Sandikh, or Sandel, the 
chief of the Utigurs, inciting them to attack the 
homes of the then absent rival tribe. Agathias gives 
us what he professes to be the letter which Justinian 
wrote to this chief on this occasion. In it he snid that 
if he (Sandilk) had heard of what the Kutrigura had 
been doing, he could but express astonishment at his 
perfidy, and at the imprudence which had tied him to 
euch an ally. The only way in which he could escape from 
his ambiguous position was to prove his former ignorance 
by now exacting vengeance. It was not purely to plunder 
that the Kutrigurs had invaded the Roman borders, but 
also to show the world how worthless were their allies, 
and to prove how superior their forces were to those of 
the Utigurs. This is why they had overrun all Thrace 
and carried off the money which was promised to and in- 
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tended for the Utigurs themselves, and the reason they 
had not been driven away and chastised was because the 
Romans wished to put their friendship to the test and 
also to test whether they were going to submit to being 
robbed of what was their own, namely, the presents they, 
the Romans, intended sending them. They had a special 
reason of their own, therefore, for vengeance, and ought 
to recover from the hands of the Kutrigurs the gift 
which was their due. If they were going to remain content 
with things as they were, they, the Romans, would in 
future pey the Kutrigurs what they had hitherto paid 
them, and abandon their alliance with the Utigurs, 
for their braver rivals. It would be more profitable and 
honourable to side with those who were victorious than 
with those who had been beaten. What followed is differ- 
ently reported by the Byzantine writers, 

Menander says Justinian sent Sandilkh several embassies, 
and tried by every means to induce him to fight Zabergan. 
He promised him, inter alia, that if he would attack the 
Kutrigurs, he would pay him the annual pension which 
Zabergan hed hitherto received. Sandilkh replied that it 
would neither be right nor decent that he should ex- 
terminate his compatriots, For, he said, not only do they 
speak the same tongue and have the same customs as 
ourselves, but they are our relatives, although they obey 
other leaders, Nevertheless, as it is Justinian who orders 
this, we will carry off their horses, so that they shall no 
longer be able to ride, and no longer therefore able to do 
the Romans any harm. (Menander, ed, Bonn, 344), 
According to Procopius the Roman envoy pointed out 
that these Kutrigurs (of whom he, Sandilkh, was so 
careful), although they annually received large sums from 
Byzantium, did not desist from attacking the Roman 
frontiers. Nor did they let the Utigurs share in this 
bounty, nor did they share in the booty which they made 
when assailing the Roman borders. Sandilkh was at 
length moved by the Roman entreaties and presents, and 
agreed that he would attack the Kutrigurs. Agathias 


says that the biting message of the Romans stirred 
Sandilkh’s pride, and he at once proceeded to attack the 
enemy (id. lib. v. ch. 6). Having been joined by 2000 
Goths (i.e. Gothi Tetraxitae, who, we have seen, were their 
allies), they crossed the Don, and had a very serious struggle 
with the Kutrigurs (that is with those who had remained 
at home), and eventually defeated them, and caused a 
great massacre, and returned home with their wives and 
children as prisoners (Procopius, Bell. Goth. ch. xviii.). 
This internecine feud among the enemies of the Empire 
is made a subject of congratulation by Procopins, and he 
tells us that many Roman eaptives, whom the Kutrigurs 
had formerly made, who numbered many thousands, 
managed to escape and returned home again (id. xix.). 

Meanwhile Zabergan, as we have seen, with a body of 
12,000 Kutrigurs, hed crossed the Danube and was ravaging 
the country to the south. Justinian now sent Aratius 
to acquaint them of what had taken place in their 
own country, and to tempt them by a liberal largess to 
withdraw. They accordingly retired without doing any 
more harm, and without carrying off any captives, treating 
the inhabitants in fact, as the no doubt astonished historian 
tella us, as if they had been their friends, and it was 
agreed that if on their return they found it possible to 
remain, they were to do so; but if they found it impossible 
to settle down in their own country they were to return 
to Thrace, where the Emperor promised to find them 
quarters, and where they should undertake to keep out 
other barbarians (id. xix. 1 and 2), 

Agathias says the Kutrigurs were attacked by the Utigurs 
while returning from Thrace, and deprived of the plunder 
which they had made. Those who eseaped went home to collect 
their forces, and thus the two tribes began « long struggle, 
during which the empire was more or less free from their 
attacks, The Kutrigurs, it would seem from his account, 
were seriously punished in the war, and those who remained 
~ Tost their liberty and took the name of the conquerors. 
When the news reached Constantinople of these events, 


the Emperor was highly praised for his prudent conduct 
(Agathias, lib. v. ch. 6). 

Procopius says that 2000 of the Kutrigurs who had been 
defeated by the Utigurs fled with their wives and children 
to Roman territory. They had among them a valiant 
chief named Simeon who had formerly served under 
Belisarius against the Vandals. These fugitives offered 
to serve in the Roman armies, and Justinian sent them 
into Thrace. This caused Sandilkh, the ruler of the 
Utigurs, to get into a great rage. He deemed it indecent 
that having driven the Kutrigura from their lands to 
please the Romans, the latter should have given the latter 
settlements, and he sent his complaints by his envoys, to 
whom, says Procopius, he entrusted no letters, for the 
Huns had not the art of writing, and neither taught 
their children to read or write. These envoys reported 
his message to Justinian, and according to Procopius, it 
was in these words: “I heard a parable, when a child, 
which I will report to you. The wolf can change its 
fur, but not its disposition. Nature will not let it do so. 
This is what I, Sandilkh, have learnt from old men who 
discriminate the ways of men by those of beasts. I also 
know the lessons which I have learnt from my country 
life. The shepherds take young dogs and bring them up 
carefully, and when grown up, the dogs are gentle to the 
shepherds who have cared for them. The intention of 
the shepherds is that these dogs shall guard their sheep 
and protect them from the wolves. This is a universal 
law, I take it, for nowhere do dogs eat sheep and wolves 
guard them. It is equally a law, I take it, in your kingdom 
where some things occur strange and contrary to the ways 
of other men. If I am mistaken in my remarks, point 
it out to my envoys, so that I may learn something in 
my old age, If my story is true, is it not shameful that 
you should give shelter to the Kutrigurs in your midst 
when you could not tolerate them quietly when living so far 
from their frontiers? They will soon prove if they have 
affection and zeal for your service. You will always have 
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enemies since you treat them so kindly after they have 
been beaten, and you will have no friends to defend your 
territories and to protect them from pillage since they 
may expect to be worse treated than your foes. While 
we have to live in a sterile desert, the Kutigurs enjoy super- 
fluity. They have the luxury of baths, while their garments 
are embroidered with gold and silver. They have carried off 
to their country a vast quantity of Romans upon whom they 
practised all the cruelty which a barbarous and pitiless 
disposition could invent. While we have run dangers in 
order to rescue their victims from slavery, you have repaid 
us ill. We suffer all the inconveniences to which nature 
has condemned our land, while the Kutrigurs divide among 
them the lands of those whom we have delivered by our 
courage from the yoke they had imposed on them.” Such 
was the message of the envoys whom Justinian endeavoured 
to appease with words and presents, and sent home again 
(id. xix.). 

A little later, the Lombard Ildigist, who had sought 
asylum at Constantinople, taking offence at not being 
treated with sufficient dignity, fled to Apros, in 
Thrace, where, being joined by some of his country- 
men, he revolted. The Emperor ordered the different 
governors of Thrace and Illyria to oppose him. The first 
troops whom he encountered consisted of those Kutrigurs, 
to whom the Emperor had given a settlement in Thrace, 
but they were defeated and dispersed, and the rebels 
advanced upon Illyria (Procopius, De Bell Goth. xxvii. 2), 
In the fight between Narses and the Goth Totila, we are 
told that a contingent of Huns fought in the Roman ranks 
(id. xxxi.). These were probably Kutrigurs, and it is 
the last notice of them known to me. We now lose the 
guidance of Procopius, who died about this time. 

In the year'557 a new horde of nomades, whose history 
I have elsewhere related, crossed the Volga, driven forward 
by the Turks, and we are told that on their approach the 
Sarselt, Onoguri (i.e. the Bulgarians), Sabiri, and other 
Hunnic tribes, were greatly disturbed, and gave them 
presents, 
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_I take it that the larger part of these Hunnic tribes 
were incorporated in the Avar armies, and marched 
westwards with them. Not only so, but it would seem 
that, like the Onogurs or Bulgars, some of the other 
Huns became the dominant caste among certain Slavic 
peoples. 

In common with other writers, I cannot avoid identifying 
the Sabiri with the race or caste which gave its name to 
the Serbians. I have elsewhere in a monograph on the 
Croats shown how probable it is that they also were led 
by a Hunnic caste, and it is an interesting fact that one 
of the early Croat chiefs was called Kotrag, which brings 
him into close relationship with the Kutriguri. 

I hold the Sabiri, the Kutrigurs, and the Utigurs to 
have been very nearly related to one another, all of them 
having been Turks of the Uighur branch. Jornandes clearly 
treats the Sabiri and Kutrigurs as closely related. His 
words are: “ Hinc jam Hunni ...in bifariam populoram 
rabiem pullularunt. Nam alii Cutziagiri, alii Saviri 
nuncupantur,” etc. One of the famous chiefs of the 
Kutrigurs who invaded the empire was named as we have 
seen Zabergan, which seems 4 corruption of Sabir Khan. 
In my view these tribes, before the Avar movement, occupied 
the old Khanate of Siberia, and the steppes East of the 
Volga, now the home of the small horde of the Kirghiz 
Kazaks, and this movement largely displaced and thrust 
them forward. When they crossed the Volga, they thrust 
a wedge in among the previous occupants of the Russian 
steppes, who consisted of the remains of the army of Attila. 
It is curious to note how potent a factor they became in 
the eyes of the Romans. As a proof of the considerable 
réle played by the Huns at this time in Eastern eyes it 
may be mentioned that when the Byzantine faction of 
the Blues changed their dress, etc., they cut off all 
their hair in front, and allowed that behind to grow long, 
probably in tresses, “They call this,” says Procopius, 
“the mode of the Huns.” They began to wear much 
richer robes than their condition justified, the sleeves of 
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garments. Their jackets, their buskins, and their socks 
were also in the fashion of the Huns (Procopius, Secret 
History, vii. i). 
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(Continued from page 499.) 


BBF. 7. 


The Bab’s Commentary on the Siratwl-‘Agr, and the Tasbih- 

i-Fatima, 

Ff. 99 (ff. 1.2, f. 17%, ll. 7-12, f. 888, ff. 98>-99" blank) ; 
13-5 x9 centimetres, 14 lines to the page. Written 
in a clear naskh hand. Obtained at the same time 
and under the same circumstances as the last MS. 

The occasion of the Bab’s writing this Commentary is 
thus described in the Térikh-i-Jadid (ner. 5, f. 106*; Or. 

2942, ff. 103%-103°) : | 

lm .didyed She} Sy dese abel Jae jo cr pdiox't 

ust ee \y alam! SUS 5 dperee cbs! lel Valk ad daar aul 

ebay wash Vi 25 ltl Sire 0 joy See nil Dt 
lhe y Hate Wie iis! maby es els |! yal 

Bidens SIS LS slyly clyee Gale y Widprine hte 

dees le , at eal ps chee 528 pare 2OTG 

She job Spee T yop ole ls Sepse'l ones dyall 

Alpe carat T 5) tee ale! eke .wioy BH S53 Sl! wo 

V blne » LT singe ee eb he HT Soy 19S 

page net Ne cl tee 0 oli gh 9 G cpr pals 
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soph SEG ables I eS, ote ls os sale Ole 
SS Ss petpene ope sali Let doe soya ds tl 
yet) Spee Alle coer oe UT le fat athe 
RS Bye 3) Spam poi ill Rear oats p55 1S lee 
ele he 8 8g Boyes Rog gud opt T Sos eel 
wl & opt hele pr dere al) ke ont oy Ip 

8 al ty sp as bce | AON ane pe 225 as 


“So His Holiness [the Bab] alighted at the house of 
the Jmdm-Jum‘a [of Isfahan], and abode there forty 
days, during which time the Jmdm-Jum‘a behaved towards 
him with every appearance of good-will and respect. 
Many persons, gentle and simple, enjoyed the honour of 
meeting him, and propounded to him hard questions, to 
which they received full and satisfactory answers easy to 
understand, so that many accepted his doctrine. His Ex- 
cellency [Minichihr Khan] the Mu‘tamadu'd-Dawla also 
came to see him, and His Holiness [the Bib] returned 
the visit. The Jindm-Jum‘a had demanded of him, ‘By 
what sign do you establish the truth of your claim?’ 
‘ By verses,’ answered he, ‘for without pause of the pen 
I can, in the space of three hours, write a thousand sentences 
on any subject that I please.” ‘But,’ objected the Jmam- 
Jum‘a, ‘you may bave considered the matter previously.” 
‘I will write,’ replied he, ‘on any subject you please.” 
‘Then,’ said the Imdm-Jwm‘a, ‘write for me a Commentary 
on the Stra beginning wa'/-‘agr,) even as you wrote for 
Aki Seyyid Yohy4 of Dérdb a Commentary on the 
Stratu'l-Kawthar2 So His Holiness [the Bab] began to 
write, and in every three houra wrote a thousand sentences, 
Then the Jmdm-Jum'‘a was convinced that such power 
was from God, being beyond the capacity of man.” 

Allusion is made to this request of the Imdm-Jum‘a 


1 Kur'hn, ili. 
® Kur'ho, evi, 


iif 
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in the following passage of this Commentary, which 
occurs on ff. 4"—5° of the present MS. : 
ne usd lesues le pe pel] J Lod ee, ols 
wail Se eel (sd y eal OLN Fall sy dN okt 
aid} all dell tbl oes es 6 )\ stot, Lidl cesliall usd 
Sl pall SN ob dere, MME ob  uye de acibe Jb 
pd pus ol Gall 3) peal, ade Ql all 3 alll 5 oll 
a shen pea? Jaw ee mee 
oi a Nests ape 
ee — ert lp is Aigd oe sa whl 

oh es ope atl oN BY) UN ge oll api 
Sige iM ue waif) why uh al tt ml, Lai gel ee eis op 
é Jp eles oC cll eae a> gy 
inde Talal al ae Lat Bide ola 
wy eae Jb 5 Na Pea ke pe SEN pent 





oS seal ls OY old ope Dhak IL NS es ee 
Gallia) de S52 ete y! AU ya}, wall » JE IS 
Smeg) All jad be lecll  Lat ate obelie FS pal 
(£.5°) tonal poll 5 Sell poe all to! y be fe 

. Au, 


1 The bumble tone of this passage, as well os the absence of all claim to 
infallihility, is very noteworthy, and in itself stamps the work as one belonging 
to the earlier period. 
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Having quoted so much from the preface proper, I 
must confine myself to giving the first few lines of the 
doxology and the last few lines of the conclusion of the 
book. 

Beginning on f. 2°; 


pom ert! ath ey 

merge S$ aelsl Ol syd ol Cael) Tet 55) ALT ancl 
eT Sh Slagr yall plier She) Ghat, ai 
es" Spe) LT lye colt. s set grep 
Tg pl belie KS IO ot Sle] colt hye 
ws Jz 2d pT ay gy Jha Oj) Sb daniel UV og Ly anal] 

ay IS be Seay So I Ste Y tee 25 oes 

Ending on ff 87*-87? ; 

he JU cys pas pad! JG 2 [f soll y= Gua a, 
sett bpd eA TD let oe pect cil ay bh eae: 
es a Wels y lye! shila cay le Hall glee gkbh 
tl JE 2 aie Sally Fan cw oll Nye y coll 
= ONT paucs al GLaN GS) JU ue als 6 gis 
SAMY NS rey pbs GEL Npel yc aratall peal Uy 
= we Sil, = soll wo reel by lade bees bpelys 
pdt sl Ns od lal St Oe 87°) parll 15 Lug! 
MSN Spal 9B ye oc Golal ye eel, Jlictl Gls 

Joan So denne 25 at ols te, BL Lal) ax 21] ae 
We etm I tS eSNG UL pas} Zell 
AS sacl y relarall Le phy opin ae Unzl Sy EG, 
* ootlldl ey 





ere om col ‘OMM. ON St renes ASR. a. 642 a 
¥ a ? 


F. 88 is left blank. On f. ase iigine wasldas destin 
; written, as appears from a passage occurring on 
f. 93%, in answer to a letter of enquiry, and con- 
taining, as appears from a passage occurring on 
f. 94", the Dorology of Fitima alluded to by my 
correspondent (See p. 494 supra). These two passages, 
together with the beginning of the doxology and 
the conclusion of the work, I subjoin: 
Begins : 
poleall Shalt AST) os 
derye atts ES ory aye le Al ole al 
gr Bilis cae patie Ole Dy ge ace ype pil Dy p> onl 
Sed LYN La, dee ot $3 sete ee lls o Leg UME Se 
2) sone | Sa0 8 - desig Ge SSI a} 


The preface proper begins on f. 93°, 1. 2 as follows: 
ew tidy jot! ELUT sda Gd The OLS Jo oF oe, 
pple ab ok by rags y SI) Jel US de 
Bate Ries Wee ballet 

eth BN TS gy SE 9 5 TSS pe $8 Sy Sbe gp pal 
Me Ny th bos Pea ene 
eee SN Ss Leyes Nl 58 1s ol oe 
Cat Wyllie ke ope oy cee ald} coe DST oy tor 
LT feds OS NN ps Cool STS de oll G 
1 255, 93) £3 the Bib appears to denote himself. Tho term (in this sense) 


cecum commonly in his earlier writings. See aupra, p. 203 .n. 1. 
* MS. pl, an evident error. 
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cs as ot tt yd al lbe OS gl, es ol 
ALN cobghe TaN Sab epee Cf 94 For ore SLES oy 
2 lat B lalae LI 3) Ser ytl Sle US BU sipey s dey Lebe 
Ny pas I DS IS ot or > td Lawl 
z| ane 
Ends on ff. 97%-JS= with a short explanation of the 
Sératu’t-takathur (Kour'an, cii) : 
Fy ally mola! wa dN eget YLT wy ety Le SI, 
he ust pleat my = isl mone lich, Os | ra us 
wrt o> EAN Sly tee sel od dels NT ed al ope 
Wad oN hae oil oy dssaetl| Lesadl » Seth Lhe 
2 apd Ge BS old Gp IF. 98) tle peal 
ad B ctl cme Bal Bel Sat cll! ple opal 
ak ay aoe wt Res) kere) aye O's | we Siew 
wo rT Be lll ely pl ly lil LSD 


i et Nee} eal de Seta SG pad Tate Sil 
je! os! 23 cy Js! wou wks eds det Sales * Lt 


A oy A eb pore SANS cert poe 
* ella Ss,  anell y pbsrall de alley uipiee Vee 


' Allusion seems to be made to Mulli Huseyn of Hushraweyh, who is 
elsewhere called _.1 oo hi, hl ie, oh he, fe, 
* Cf. a passoge from the NisikAu't-TawdrikA cited at p. 227 of T 


ot, ii, 
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BBF. 8. 


PN Eps eed 
The Bab’a Commentary on the Stratu’l-Kawthar. 


This MS., brought from Persia to Cyprus, under the cir- 
cumstances already detailed on pp. 493-5 supra, was forwarded 
to me by Subh-i-Ezel, together with the MS. to be next 
described (nur. 9), and a letter dated Ramazin Sth, a.n, 
1308 (April 14th, 1891), and reached me on May 7th, 
1891. In the letter Subh-i-Ezel wrote : 


speek ape loo ly Ud ipo Lagaicy Loe pS wl) eels ArT 
bse ol) Pye ON yago ls poly sl) por, 


“T send unto you two books which I described on a previous 
occasion; one [a copy] of the Commentary on the Names, 
and the other [a copy] of the Commentary on the Siiratw'l- 
Kawthar, thot this may be a reminder to him who heareth 
and seeth and watcheth and winneth : strive, then, to write 
the words correctly.” 

The Commentary on the Siretu’l-Kawthar, a3 we learn 
from a passage in the TdrikA-i-Jadid cited at pp. 637-8 
_ supra, as well as from the Zrearelier’s Narratice (vol. i, p. 10, 
vol. ii, p. 8), was written by the Bab for Ak& Seyyid 
Yahya of Dérib at Shiraz. Further proof of thia is 
afforded by the following words which occur on f. 9, 
ll. 1-2 of this MS, : 


od eed J Fball oll Es Je. ob ot et b 
®t, ole 


“© Yahyd, produce spontaneously’ a verse like unto these 
verses, if thou art learned and sound.” 


1 Literally “ by natural disposition,” i. without laborious effort or study. 
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This MS. contains ff. 116 (ff. 12* and 116s-116> blank), 
17-5 10°5 centimetres, 19 lines to the page. Written 
in a neat and legible nasth. Headings of sections and 
sometimes initial words of sentences in red. 

Begins : 


rr 2 gall es ye ots i NT 
mel oe Jl ALT us 

9 Gaile SS SLA Obs ON Sb ee sill laaclt 

tet be ae SUI od iN SNM gle, gt 

elo! y del, Hal be Ned edd po a te, 

el Saat Ss tLe le lil lp etal, Gols = 

Mes eel oNeT sl og Salta! lie ly cori! 





zl tyes doe} oT Le all 
Ends on ff. 115-115? 

ph Set vast CNS 65, WET salts ul, 
galas tod ON Bare dole AC) EIT ll <5 
we EL oe esl jar el TET ay 5 unital 
eo eel ort peal se hea 2 Ad orld oe os abel 
set Ciyeall whet oy bl om! il CY ey dam| 
NN S29) Ss aloe gol JG aL wpe ahha 
ee ete OF 9 2008 Pg Coil Comet aN as oN Nes at 
BAT DE Fy creel os! oer Hyon 5 y unc alll 
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JS AN oe Wy a Sis spall oS wy “Le GT IG aaa 
a JG JG jie ad JES JUG ee 
phe ol eS Beraey NG AS UL cf 115%) “Tes 
SES 5S d SB SE Lem Nem Ngatty Jor Ze sn 
lS pee oil Utes csoosl dol alll, i os tS UI 
ort ll ee Sl ST Co tes Lady OSI Na de 
gly geeky dA ee SG ee eds ee tL 
Jhae IS OM 3 ge dy dyad y ole 65 alas aoe dl roy 
2 alt snc ol aly gore pam oy OO we OS ace al 
wrhar Ge spall Sy au ole, & r pets Byte Sm 

* elle sy aU aaetl y crabs te alle, 





i, A ae Saal Fe pee oe GM diel gs 
199 spe oe plat] LePTS 25 pe pte 


The date of transcription given in the colophon, Zi'l- 
Hijjé 14th, an, 1296, corresponds with November 29th, 
A.D. 1879. 

I conclude the description of this MS. by quoting from 
different parts of the Introduction a few passages, which 
appear of special interest, as affording further evidence of 
the authorship of the work, or as indicating the stage of 
development to which the Bab's ideas had at this time 
uttained., 


oF Ga) ad asl 3 Ay8l y hype Ss, yi (A) 

wh de} jad yh glty spel dl 05 LUN Sy oii Hie god 

Nose GUs\ y yey uo det es oF alll 3 Tes |) as Usb 

al tai! epetllell pe ol my J be wlbel y taal ie 

FTG tee gh play ls} plael Golgal Ghy a> 
42 


7am, LAOD, 
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Noell Supe pect yl Zee a steel od ke JY cad» 

arte. ae ad ob ew toh oI te sal, 
yal nll TS wall GE lest Dye Ue ope alll vlesuas (£4) 
SIS oa aol tle Se Gall ye Sl pee onde Pee 
cones bd ATL Vial gle! ons Ida Ol co dy lll 
eal Jl oy d= Ss Te by dine? yf lee vol Le 
lest ot yet S oleh eet LS ae oe gt) SN UL 
SSS) 0K geld op lel ey CH cL Zt aS 
S> Abs Sie 5 oleh St GA ee oe al Spel 
coy Ligloadl dee’ Jani do lai § Bole] Lee SU at 
SH AG pays willl Get) GI AG, 2 seer JT 5 
Ge ete a) foyses ttle? Gas Vy die LILI 
wre plac! He Sy Leedl sha upe S E> SU byt al 
wo Lol 1G sey y IS Gy Nha gt Ulell 3! Foal sds 
dSebel ON, 4 Coy Wh Je Same Js ew patllf S55 
BN Je (6 5) OM hs Fy LL SS gt Od 
Pst Meal yey SUN Fatt yp lead ey I Sol ill 
JS stew? sa! 3 Joe Js Spt Mecke y Nat wpe UE hel 
BF aN 5 lye ll Sb oye US lew Wm Jas ob agit! ab 
dance SS™ Wgiyo bey dailae N fay Sloe seed pe lem 
Jbl Ud yet ol peckie G0 ll ENCE OY). Nyt 
oil, YS y93 pl pel oe ate gg, Bt a wl 
age ste UY pel SSE Sy IL opal: » ext 


wo S Joe) pleas lp es GS st 5 ols ep Slh 
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ort Stl SY phe Fem ope ey y od CU I, 
me ob if. er ee eae led 
A ob Gil) 6G Jllol ol, pros spec! \ 
seh oeily Le oe pet ae DL Nee ail neal: Neil) 
eed Agia hia itty «acai 
eS TAS NN od Genet dy Nee ly abl nee! Ips, 
ple 3 SSIS UI, (LOY... Legale alll lls tasel, 
elle NG Neal) Std ON $3 UL ULI a lhudll 
LT pe ety be Sy uk OS ase ie colstell US Jw 
HANG peli be Med Gad Ne dey Lend cy aiall Gil 03 
ANS peaks OM pe gd be US a Tail tlas are 
hell whine S515 Ut be Sg et UI JG Jaa! 
ce po 
aa oa ae 8856 7). ce 
SI ogy tgs eigen 
SEIT EE ed ye cet AU ebb Uy dG ail LEG 
* Allusion may be bere made to Korrata’l-‘Arn, guider of the 
Sheykhs sect en T.N, vol. ii, p. 310, and p. 342, 0. 1), 
2 Haji ste a of Resht and his preducessor Sherkh Ahmad of Abah 


are of sourse al 
+ Here also $d seems to mean the Bab himeslf, Ci. p. 303 supra, 
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Se pe ealhod Nye) SIH oS WKN Sad © igh 
eA AO a8 ye all pa SG Ste alae 
Sie pee ee rt el IO ol peti Iya d 
ul Al J AE) path SS SN NE y SN aS OG) 5 ® page 
Jee ON 3 * opt Fem or bd oe ples TA La 
KS, LN SY cilor ONG be te Sm Goll JEL 
SN let es, AL ol ore ON opel dG | ald IE 
yest 3 pes phos g NN be oh Led ot, a al 
* oylel 2 530 S ply Lioll 


BBF. 9. 
Vall pean Gye (SIAN abel 
The Bab's Commentary on the Names (vol. ti). 


This MS. came into my hands under the same circum- 
stances and at the same time as the last. The passage in 
the accompanying letter wherein reference is made to it 
has been already quoted (p. 643 supra). The letter itself 
is pasted into this MS. after the last leaf (f. 264), forming 
ff. a-8 additional. 

The description of the MS. is as follows: Ff. 264 
(ff. 1*-29, 55-6", 192%, 219, 226°-226>, 2305-299» 24(a_ 
240", 253%, 264+-264', a' and 8? blank), 20-75. 13 centi- 
metres, 21 lines to the page. Written in o clear and 
compact naskh. Headings of chapters and marginal anno- 
tations in red. 


b This passage is expecially noteworthy. veller’s Narrat . 
3-4; vol. ii, pp. 3-4. 7 ees ye # Narrative, vol. i, pp. 
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Begins (on f. 2») : 
es 
cS deel ope poll! ctl! Lp eyo lll ald ore J) lil 
US spb st) al JF tM os Neil ay alll # on os MI 
3 ae! Lp sols | tyne Sale 6 eames yl as! ols)! lo 
rel Wants, lott, lols, 


This, like all the Bab’s other later works, is divided into 
Vabids containing nineteen chapters apiece, Each chapter 
is devoted to one of the “Names” of God, these names 
beimg permuted and varied in the usual way (cf. TiN. 
pp. 317-319). Each name is further considered under ies 
different aspects, so that in each chapter we find four 
subordinate sections, ptt 8 Spal, tl a gh, cs dell 
wi tisi!, and els lJ). Only the latter half of the 
work (from Fahid viii, ch. 1 to Vadid xix, ch. 18") is 
contained in this volume, and of this several complete 
Vdhids, including the twelfth, and many chapters are 
missing. This is so far to be regretted, in that it prevents 
me from definitely establishing the identity of this MS. 
with the MS. described by Dorn under the name of “ Koran 
der Baby,” at pp. 247-8 and 284-292 of vol. viii of the 
Htulletin de ? Académie Impériale de Sciences de St. Pétersbourg 
(1865). For Dorn gives only the first chapter of the twelfth 
Vahid, which, as I have already said, is not contained in 
this volume. I think, however, that anyone who will com- 
pare the specimen which he gives with the fragment I have 
given will agree that the two MSS. almost certainly re- 
Present the same work, especially as the “ Name” ue 
or \% is given in the index of the missing chapters as 


1 Ch. 19 appears to be missing, though included in the table of contents at 
the end. It should deal with the name ‘G,I. 
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the first chapter of the twelfth Vasid. The matter can be 
easily settled in St. Petersburg by comparing my deseription 
of my defective MS. with the complete MS described by 
Dorn. This identification is really more important than at 
first sight appears, for the St. Petersburg MS. is of un- 
doubted authenticity, having passed directly from the hands 
of the Bab’s amanuensis into European hands in Tabriz 
shortly before the Bab's martyrdom.! Now should this MS. 
of mine prove to be identical with Dorn’s, not only will the 
latter be supplied with its proper name, but valuable cor- 
roborative evidence will be afforded of the genuinoness of 
all the MSS. which have come to me through Subh-i-Ezel’s 
hands, 

The 18th chapter of the 19th Véid (on the Name +4!) 
begins on f. 258", and ends on f. 261 with the following 


words: 

JON pT ape gy pb ell Soy EN yds cylin’ nail 

BLY ee oe Es! yds F ngaiil alll p= ory alll a2 dbl 
* uefa ules i 


Immediately after this, in smaller characters, follows the 
Arabic colophon : 


GH g lle EM Nia Glyt pe rary Le tl No 

28h y ULM ped ce Sle SLAG oye ob gl ne ll 
KaHNeall 390 re cette y poll Lis pe ileal Fig ye 
ee ot ells VN exe GUeall Guolill Cll 


* Lorn writes (p: 248, foc. eit.): “Teh theile im J 
mit, and kann blosa hingnftigen, dass Gher die Echtheit der nin 
eo fern kein Zweifel obwalten kann, als sie unmittelhar von dem Secretir des 
Bah selbet. welcher diesen Koran nach dem Vorsagon seines Herr and Meisters 
ae moiriaben sae ef eas petvomanes hatte sie ans seinem Geliingpiss 

' tin at z ' at : S * = “ee 
reali hesich  eeeene Be | gelangen lassen. Die Verantwortlichkeit fiir 
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Fst ope CAIN sey Glad» pall Zs yes S aed les 
crete call ety had dN eel eit, ohell test oy de 


“This is the last of what I have found of the chapters of 
this precious book, whereof the transcription was concluded 
on the day of Aemd! [Monday], the second of the month 
of Aalimaf [the 7th month], and the first of the cycle 
of Musfafin (?) of the 37th year of the Beyanic cycle 
and the sixth Mawr, corresponding to Monday the 17th 
of Sha‘bin, a.m. 1902, by the hand of the feeblest of 
[God’s] servants and the humblest of them, he who 
needeth the grace of his Bountiful Lord, 61092,’"! 
Immediately after this colophon follows another in Persian: 


Lhe GN SS sat clacal | Ley il co Sans Gee 
Allie lie 0 13g op Soe at pp dete? Med Joao y 2g 
nil SUS Sings 9 oT ey allie al) Maul sacks oe 
aS alse! p> fy dy les ge haley lee Gly roy Gare of 
Sy te A sped oli lee me? 2 Jb Gol yo 
© dye tlie snes do 1), Ja) ale 


‘Let it not be hidden that the copy from which this 
transcript was made was not free from errors, and that 
it was impossible to obtain a correct copy; wherefore no 
attempt was made at collation. If God please, the collation 
ind emendation thereof will be feasible to [other] persons 
who are established [in a better position]. But let not 
these fall to [recklessly] emending the text, but let them 
well consider whatever may at the first glance appear to be 


' Monday, Sha‘bin 17th, a.m. 1302=Monday, June Ist, a.p. 1885. The 
B&bi date given in this colophon offers several difficulties, and is evidently com 
puted from a fixed point other than that weed by the Behi'ls (See 7X, vol. ii, 
p- 425). The cyphers at the end of the colophon appear to represent in some 
cabbalistic faahion the seribe's name. ; > 
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incorrect, perchance it may be correct. Peace be upon 
him who followeth the right guidance, and God's mercy 
and blessings.” 

“The firat volume has been collated with a trustworthy 
eopy.” 

At the bottom of the page (f. 2615) is an index of the 
chapters contained in this volume, arranged according to 
the Fihids to which they belong and their order in those 
Vahids, The 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th Vithids are tolerably 
complete; the 12th, 13th, 14th, 17th, and 18th are un- 
represented (one or more pages being left blank at the 
point where they should appear in the text); Viihid 15 
is represented by only two chapters (the 12th and 13th); 
Vahid 16 by one (ch. 7); and Wahid 19 by chapters 7, 
8, 12, 13, 14, 14, 17, and 18. 

Although the seribe appears to have been unable to supply 
the missing chapters, he nevertheless knows the “ Names” 
which form their titles and subjects, and accordingly, on 
f, 2625, he gives a complete table of contents of VWahids 
xii-xix. This, together with the contents of Viahids viii—xi, 
I subjoin, premising that different derivatives of the same 
root are accounted the same “Name” (e.g. -» and »W ; 
wes and “L+), and that I place the missing chapters 
in parentheses and the missing Visids in brackets. 


Vathid viii, 1, O50 2, dee 3. dane 4. duet O. pate) GB. pi 
7. da 8. he 9. one 10, wsie 11, pues 12, 
Bier 19. Ste 1d. ie 15, So pe 16. oan 
17, winter 18, ihe 19. eae, 

Viihid ix. 1. Coydye 2. Opatie 3. LUG 4. eee 5 lat 
6. her 7. (Gl) 8. Jeww 9% Jae 10, I, 1. 
ate 12, Oydy 13. pie 14. Sie 15. SS 16. 
colo 17 lb 18, Gi 19, al 
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Vahid x. 1. pals 2, Cpe 3. space 4. CHS, poe 6. ne 
7. rake 8, age 9. Kine 10, ipoye 11. eigen 
12, e\j 13. Slo 14. J; 15. p--5 16. gol 17. upale 
18, 01 19. ob. 

Vihid xi, 1, lutte 2. ¢ pure 8. pase 4, he 5. cise 6. ae 
7. (hy) 8. ries 9. 50 10. plane 11. al 
12, pie 13. Soe 14, Jitee 15. ot 16. 5 
17. Cle) 18, (ose) 19. (Se). 

[Vahid xii. 1. Mo 2. 8. ts 4. 215 5, SIS0 6. Share 
7. Ve 8. oly 9. Cals 10. coll TL. hh 12. sibs 
18, wills 14. “les 15. Aw 16, 163 17. oy 18. “Ls 
19. Jle1.J 

(Vahid xiii. 1. Quilt 2. (old 8. blew 4. (Mo 5, al 6. ola! 
% ob) 8 ciLas 9. Le, 10, Wilts 11. lic 
12. Sia 13. olde MM. Li 15. pS 16, lee 
17, jt 18, eoly 19. ste.) 

[Vihid xiv. 1. abs 2 clas 3. cle 4. Ol, 5. Shs 
6. ebb 7, oy 8 S10 9. sil 10. el 11. ae 
12. glos 13, glib 14. 23, 15. slay 16, olay 17. Al 
18, bles 19, LI.] 

Vahid xy, (1, Ks 2. el 8. Sie 4. Sl 5. Wide 6. leo 
7. jlo 8. dle, 9b) 10. clo 11, gles) 12. ply or 
pees 13. Ge or eee (14, sh 10. Wis 
16. SLs 17. “las 18, clad 19. -lis). 
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Vahid xvi. (1. Sle 2. ste 8. JU, 4. oto; 5. Gol 6, gle) 
7. Nj or *ee (8. S15 9, UG 10, clus 11. "Lad 
12, AGN 19. plas 14, “Las 15, ey; 16. Leb 17. sls 
18, Vel 19, *Vj5), 

(Vahid xvii. 1. leo 2. lou 3, Jles 4, gly Oe Cy 6. a4 
7. jhee 8. jhe 9, Cilas 10, Se 11, Clie 
12. le? 13. olp) 1. sib 15. 15 16. 18 17. Ne 
18, slob 19, 33; .] 

[Vahid xviii. 1. lis 2. lhe 3. Els, 4. ole 5. Ls 6, ale 
7. Vb 8.15 9. ots 10. “ej 11, lam 12, Le 
13. he 14, 35 15. ts 16. LiLo 17. jo 18, 
‘lee 19, jel. 

Vihid xix. (1. ¢\4 2. tly 3. lee 4.18 5 aly 6. Cul) 
7.6) or pee 8. yl or he (9. ole 10, Le 
11. »\») 12. — or pas 13, sli or tee 1, jy 
or jy? 15, ls or | Ste (16. dl) 17. “LG or 
ie 18.1 or 420 (19, 2G,), 

The last half of f. 262° is blank. Ff. 269°-263> are 
occupied by a sort of ejaculatory prayer, in which all these 
names and many more (presumably representing the first 
seven Valids of the “ Names,” absent in this volume) are 
strung together with the interjection yd inserted before each. 


Fach “Name” is pot in the form J+, and the names 
appear to be arranged in their proper order according to 


RO ter aden ge and text, but written with final 3 in the prayer at the end of the 
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Vahids and chapters. The total number of “Names” con- 
tained in the prayer is 361, corresponding to the Vahid of 
Vahids, the “Number of All Things” ( 24 JS osc), and 
the days in the Babi year. I subjoin the atta of the 
prayer down to the end of the first Vidhid of “Names,” and 
the end, including the 19th and last Vaid of “Names.” 


Begins: 
ey ay iy 

b totes by see b Ape b Seb ol el 
parce ly este by jee b Sheste b cere by apie bot 
plane dine by Sle b dee by aa pain by poe b 
L mmane be ypee by stow by com b ee Eton 
eine eee apo ly pile by cnet oe ly ples 
oN dee bee sae b etlee b Uspine b Syete | 
WoLeth 5 hed y WN ue kl b GLA Het be chs 
g Kaan y Sid 5 SSS » CG} JO le lal, Lill, 
ae uScloe |g heady» CS lacs! eS le » Sas 
Side Slob! ode Glew) seb» leat, 
55 Sy SLES y Sosalee y HaLlanel 5558 » Sle 
Seiad STH p Gale y Seely Gang» Slat, 
eS SN ee NS pe Ca gy bel as cul le, 
+ ga gales 


The different chapters in the “Commentary on the Names” 
appear to have been written on different occasions, and in 
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a good many cases a marginal note in red specifies either the 
time when, or, in language generally ambiguous, the person 
on whose account they were “revealed.” Of these marginal 
notes I subjoin a complete list. 
Vahid ix, ch. 8: QMELN ZL) desl ZU 
Vahid ix, eb. 13: chal! 5th 513) 
Vahid ix, ch. 14: der) Usk hy ep tt oes Cobe pea 
daly y damp! gp aol 5 Wl Us) Sb sot, 
ie) pr ootl,, ll waost,, asad! 
Vahid ix, ch. 15: oslo» Lil, aye) eh Cline? "il L4,| J 
le tad backs ee ts A toh! as 
a es 
Vahid ix, ch. 18: das si ga eS A)! 
Vahid x, ch, 2: ago al} mo! ral ve 4)! J 
Véhid xi, ch. 8: JeM 4) $ Jest Meat Js 
Vahid xi, ch. 10: we MNgult Jon hell tie ao) Wye 
ise plat aby all 
Vihid xvi, ch. 7: alall 3 amy deal! 
Vaid xix,ch.8: | Sloe!) LU 
Vahid xix, ch. 12: afi si | es ie 
hid xix, ch. | sal SLi, ses cpodagtll 2 J; Le 
Vahid xix, cho 17: Jo 4) SW, TN gd Jol 
Vibe stock Cras? % ‘tet ayy 
thid xix, ch. 18: eh sill Gull ax alli -! Jj le 
est deli, Tl 






PT es* 


4 BBP. 10. ius nseinrects ee 


BBF. 10. 


Part of the Book of the Names of All Things (vol. i), 


This MS., forwarded to me by Subh-i-Ezel in July or 
August, 1891, appears to be the companion volume of the 
MS. last described, with which it corresponds in size, 
writing, and arrangement, though its name is given some- 
what differently. It contains in an incomplete form Vahids 
ii—vil inclusive, just os BBF. 9 contains PaAids viii—xix. 
Fahid i is missing, but a statement of its contents is pre- 
fixed to the index on f. 2*, The description of the MS. is 
as follows: 


Ff, 338 (ff 1*-1», 81°, 88-85", 1209-120», 336%-338° blank), 
20°75 x 13 centimetres, 21 lines to the page. Written 
in the same clear and compact naski as the MS. Inst 
described. Headings of chapters and marginal an- 
notations in red. 

In the table of contents above alluded to the “Names” 
commentated are written continuously, the number of the 
Fahid to which they belong being indicated by a super- 
scription in red over the first “‘ Name” of each Viihid. This 
table I subjoin, placing the numbers of the Vahids in 
parentheses. 


cle jlo Me ole pls Le olet ob, alll (Vaal) 
Cr sols) Coe ble pile lad plik C5 JUS plas jy ollie 
Be 28 Jad Shae Unlas glee oles sles uli 
idle eh re cle Gays 
Ps pl il en —_ eit ¢ do!) a5 pu ab 
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* gum ite oer oe ‘can ae 
we ey Xs ee whe fs ii due Bip pees 
AS ele HU eb UG sy 3 Ui (aol) Jie 
ts ote ee a) jee See Nady aS (1 ty) rine 
woe yee hee wie She pee lly une ons Giles 
leew (sghe Cate sdne o a=" pile le ( o=t)) pane 
* ace 

3] (a1) es cal) y 2. wh st dol, ee o ade. 
® 5005 doy xh sol Bee, 
The notifications of the occasions on which, and the 


persons for whom, the different chapters were revealed are 
as follows: 


Vihid ii, ch. 11: cy al ne be LSS ae! Ihe 
(See TLN., vol. ii, Index, ac. Ahmad-i-Hatib.) 
Vahid ti, ch. 14: oso 15 ot Gp Ody peal dt ic a! k 
Vahid fli, ch, 12: ay "We ae cele ce be le Eee 
oa es lS els dee 
ee eT ee, F] 3 5 : : 
Vahid iii, ch. 11 (middle): Jo 5 GC up yi) we G ck) -— 
slay 


i aes ean ens placed in parentheses are in the original written in red 
over 
* One name appears to be misting from this Fudd, 






’ ~ of nay i 
ee, & Pb _, 


Véhidiii,ch,12: (jel, aay “le dle tale om de hee 
dep IG 
Vabid iii, ch, 17: Sledlall 21 
Vahid v,ch.4: dell Sz aps) itll Ca) SN Sle She pe 
Vahid v, cb. 5: dooatl 3) boll bell wets I Jew 
Vihid y, ch. 8; psbe Nig Sate 11% es Kober | ur! 
datled ie Ny wiley eb alll one GL aoe 
Vihid v, ch. 12 (towards the middle of the first quarter) : 
apd) y Bis er 
Vahid v, ch.16: stall 2) $ sold! Gis 
Vidhid v, ch, 19: 5 *Usal) Gay Ue Keke “LL 5 cdl eg 
IS alain Noll 
Vahid vi, ch. 2: Vyas! wrt) Jae gd dap oeml Ij Coke 
ely eM pe leg OLN Gre Gy Se 
Vahid vii, ch. 12 (about the middle of the first quarter); 
“Vactl jo tla) 
The following colophon, written in red ink, concludes 
the text on f. 336"; 
Sill jet ore pil SLAM ps ob Lasapat exe GU 
Fy ope getlall grate Ss ye atl Hy ope pl y alt 
sil ye ase ta el pl lla gyladl yf y ZL 
Lyell Ect! ye 
Safar 4th, an. 1504=Nov. 2nd, a.v. 1856, This first 
volume of the “Names” was therefore written nearly a 


year and o half after the second described above. Ci. p. 
‘651 supra, 


‘BEF: 10. KAMES OF ALL THING: © 659 + 
j > = ie oe ie 
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BBF. 11. 


let! af. 
The Mirror of the Beyan, by Subh-i-Ezel. 


F£. 678 (ff 1*-2* and 675°-678" blank), 20°75 13-5 centi- 
metres, 14 lines to the page. Written in Subh-1-Ezel's 
large clear naski. 

‘When I was in Cyprus in March—April 1890, Subh-i-Ezel 
mentioned this book and another, the Dinda-i Ezeli, as 
two of the more important of his productions, and promised 
to give me copies of them. 

In a letter dated Muharram 12th, a.m. 1309 (=Aug. 18th, 
A.D. 1891), he wrote as follows : 


eel nil eyheall ol poe they wl, oul ye Alls 
Sp She) et dag op all tisk s osas leg ol el, 
up bee 0 dada AGT L Soo (0b eGT & ale bly 


“The book named Mir’atu’i-Beyan which was promised to 
you in the days of mecting is ready. As ita folios are 
numerous, please indicate in what way it shall be sent, 
whether by means of the Governor, or some other way, 
and whether all at once, or in two or three instalments.” 
In reply to this, I requested that the book might be sent 
through Captain Young, either all at once, or in successive 
instalments, as might appear convenient. The first instal- 
ment, consisting of 25 folios of 10 leaves (20) pages) each, 
reached me in November, 1891; the second instalment, 
consisting of 24 similar folios, in February, 1892; the third 
and last instalment, consisting of 20 folios, in June, 1892. 
Tuking the word Beydn in one of its senses, as denoting 
these “Books of Names” and “Commentaries on the 
Names” which have been already described, the title 
“Mirror of the Beyén™” aptly defines the nature of the 
Present work, which, except that the “Names” are in a 
different order, and are not grouped in Vuhids of 19, is 
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precisely similar in arrangement to spr. 9 and srr. 10 
(sec p. 649 eupra). The number of names contained in the 
whole work is 137. They are as follows : 


wool. podll feet STS edt pe peo! - all 

esol eel) edt Uo coll olgall «all lect 
eel yl gdh cam Nl Cr+) pill cjepall «ena 
opegeall «all igh antl paced poll agg). ell spt 
cestyall (79) dept ABS ot coseell peal | Jel 
seecitll pall. CaN eal gill La eel II 
wl gel ceded) eed) Ce gle. gtLalt 
FN. gist. Sled LUMI (ony Ma. becaaall . spill 
Fl eed M lH ll CER sald .Jelell 01. alla! 
-orttell OO) Cag .bL Jalil os Wat. slbball 
wdaall dot da) 2 )1Bl . yeaa healt jell pagal 
oc gHll one otal STN | GUL. alnall -spapall 210! 
alll . Joldl . Guat .odll tall (ep . Gall Lol 
weet. SN RUN. SLANT SQN aa sc geal pl 
oDbyall abel (re) eneLS eod tt LS hall. ell 
a pdeall .coegall . JRA g ptall etl . enell «lull 
x pedal) « g jyall . SLEAN . amnall . SLT. Cally Cal 
© Sled cera eet. eet (1re) shoudl . asl. Syl 


No further description of this MS. seems necessary, except 
to give a transcript of the first few lines at the beginning 
and end, 

Begins :-— 

at 3 ary 
hee sell 
7.8.4.8, 1892. 43 





a Sas a 


——— 


| 
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SS LMG! a yea Gee Gd 
ai} ai} A) sas 

JS eighle say ad SS ai al all UF ath al allt aL 
ye taal ia sill ga uxhed 6 apaly Udy Le gan gs 
SiN, IM SO de Nal pl tests, 
Sip DL AM, Slpeetl S Call say all 8 peg al 
US A ae ony ores SS re Gagll lly nips ad de als 
AN ogilt a Sy 

Ends (on ff. 674>-675) :— 

(f.675") bbe y ally thane wily al,3 oul, atl 
ASUS Rly ach! Gl, aigies ala, goo, aidol uot, 
chs JS a ab Sly dalhol ie pat y LT we Jp la Cal 
sa) peed lee cel, LN Ll, eet sae, 
ey ol pend) oo § Ole ale Cle! be Cae, 
wi ob Gal Js Cay GEN, ll yr S Spt y 
eres) ore Aly ero lll pe GURL y Lo acgall pe alll Cobb 
Jel g Ga) ye pst y nde ure hall IS Jeet wal, 
rN ay ages bey GaN y lend E OKLS say tal ope 
Nall Saal, cally al ols o sla al, ots Us 
ey wit OS bat pe Nba ie 558! tly 2m JS ro 
Laks at act CEL tbe be al, Slt Le G al 
cell pall pod! led Slat yo th aldol Ll, Lees 
* allel oy, all w=, meal) dhe! Gel 


SEPPiTtAS FIFSFLIfFYw4 


Crass IIT. MSS. opratnep At on From Acre. 


BBA. 1. 
lenny ob ead Jeet oS cls te Mie 


A Traveller's Narrative, written to illustrate the Episode of 
the Bab. 


Ff. 108 (ff. 1*, 107*-108* blank), 18:0 x 10-5 centimetres, 
12 lines to the page. Written in a good naskh. 
Title (as above), written in red, occupies 1. 1 on 
f. 1". An irregular system of punctuation with red 
dots prevails throughout the MS. In all other 
respects the facsimile forming vol. i. of my Traveller's 
Narrative, published by the Cambridge University 
Press in February of this year, accurately re- 
presents the original. 

To what I have said concerning this work, its peculiarities, 
value, and importance, in the Introduction to vol. ii of 
my edition (which contains, besides the aforesaid Intro- 
duction, the translation and notes) I have to make one 
or two important additions. From the perusal of certain 
letters written by Behé'u’ll4h’s son ‘Abbés Efendi, I was 
led to surmise that he might perhaps be the author of this 
history, the peculiar style of which appeared very similar 
to his. This conjecture, however, till recently lacked 
positive confirmatory evidence. But some few weeks ago 
I received a letter from a Persian Babi of Jewish ex- 
traction—a descendent of those Jews of Mash-had who, 
about half a century ago, were forcibly converted to 
Islam—accompanied by a parcel containing (besides a small 
controversial treatise in manuscript, composed by Mirzé 
Abi'l-Fazl of Gulp&yag4n, of which I shall have to speak 
presently) a lithographed text of this same Traveller's 
Narrative, published, as it would appear, in Bombay (for 
no printer’s or publisher’s name appears either on the 


al 
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title-page or at the end of the volume), on Rabf‘-uth- 
thani 26th, a.m. 1308 (Dec. 9th, ap. 1890), that is to 
say more than a year previously to my edition. My 
correspondent, who at that time knew no more of my 
edition of the work than I knew of the Bombay edition, 


wrote concerning it as follows :— 
Ly gibi aS Se ats NaS Sb laps EG Ss 5! Uw 
So daw Papin 372 Opi tye y UiT0 ples p05 ale 
cae eile jh oS had 515 a Fs co i> lls a 
Uy sdge allie Op pie OD y sad ody rill oy be 
heat thet 1 aS Ob LS Sail ph je OT S Ea 
cl ye RT 0 Op ole yd Geol le gas pl, 
yo 2 sad eds wld ly deS Kudie salt jl GY elt, 
aoe wD y 0 ho! Sais rp dle a5Li slo ni bel 5 by 
sibs pe gil oes gone IH jl Geigy US oer ely 
ay covey abil “Las! Pops spur) 
“ After giving thanks to the One Pure God, who, from 
a handful of dust, caused the human essence to appear, 
and made it the source of knowledge and reason, repre- 
sentation is made as follows: I have forwarded as a con- 
signment to your address, by registered post, by way of 
Bushire and Bombay, two volumes, wrapped in a covering 
of white cloth, and sealed with wax, which, please God, 
will arrive safely. Of these two volumes, one is a history 
containing the observations of His Holiness the Mystery 


of God [ Hazrat-i-Sirru’ldh]* (may my personality be 
his sacrifice!) which he sets forth as made by ‘a traveller.’ 


* The tithe of Abbis Efendi. See B. i, p. 518; and 7.N., i 
3 P T.N., vol. ii, index, 


¢ 
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This book was printed in Bombay; it has been collated 
with a manuscript copy of the same, written in the hand- 
writing of His Excellency Zeynu'/-Mufarratin,’ which is 
in my possession. The other is an evidential treatise 
[Zstidddliyyé] written by Mirzi Abi'l-Fazl? of Gulpdyagén 
(one of the most illustrious of ‘the Friends,’ who was 
formerly secretary to Manakji Sahib! in Teheran) in proof 
of the Divine Manifestation and Heavenly Theophany in 
the Holy Lands of Carmel and Jerusulem.” 

It may therefore, I think, be safely assumed that the 
anonymous author of the Treveller’s Narrative, concerning 
whom I was previously unable to give any information, 
is none other than Beha's eldest son, ‘Abbas Efendi, called 
by the Babis A’ kd-yi-[or Hazrat-i-] Sirru’ldh, 

As regards the Bombay edition, it is clearly lithographed 
in a ¢a‘/ik hand on grey paper, contains 240 pp. of 9 lines 
each, measuring 21-0 13°5 centimetres, and, beyond the 
actual text, contains only the following brief colophon :— 


trea SUN aig, ped 1) dene Pano 
That the “narrative” is not strictly impartial I have 
shown at pp. xlv—xlvi of vol. ii, and that, in one particular 
at least, there is good ground for suspecting a deliberate 
mis-statement of facts and dates, I have pointed out at 
pp. 304-6 of the April number of this Journai. 


BBA, 2. 
ol! 


FR 129 (ff. Is-2s, 128*-129% blank), 20-5x12-25 centi- 
metres, 14 lines to the page. Written in a fine 
naskh hand by Zeynu'l-Mukarrabin, “the Letter 
Z4,"" concerning whom see vol. ii of my Traveller's 


1 See TLN., vol, ii, p. 170, and p. 412 ef seg. ; and vol. i, p. 211. 
2 See 442-3 supra, 

4 iv. the Bibis, who commonly call themselves by this name. 

* Bee pp. 318 and 442-3 supra. . 












sae ain 
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Narrative, pp. 412 et seg. The colophon of this 
MS. (which is written in the form of s diamond 
superimposed on a triangle) occupies the lower part 
of #,127>, It is quoted and translated at pp. 417- 
418 of 7.N. ii, and need not therefore be repeated 
here. This MS. is the 67th copy made by Zeynu’l- 
Mukarrabin, was completed on Jemddi-ul-avcal 11th, 
a.H. 1306 (=Jan. 13th, a.p. 1889), and is an ex- 
tremely accurate and trustworthy transcript. It 
was given to me by Behd’u’llah’s sons on April 
20th, 1890, as I was leaving Acre. 

For further particulars of the book see pp. 435-438 supra. 


BBA. 3. 
cleds* 1th .chayas OUI 2b KL. les 
psi os 


Ff. 96 (ff. 1*, 2%, 95*-96" blank), 15°75x 8-5 centimetres, 
1] lines to the page. Written in a fine clear naskh. 
Received from Acre on October 26th, 1890. In 
the accompanying letter, dated Safar 18th, an. 1308 
(Oct. 3rd, a.p. 1890), Beh&’u’ll4h’s son Mirza 
Badi‘u’ll4h wrote as follows : 


aw ;! ald! Las! oro Ju! S dow,5 o> J! wh wl&ls 
ls tle & aSle Witla poste She 5 Sptne Shs5I 
tod JLjloy auyb 
“The Hidden Words* cannot yet be sent, as they have 
not yet arrived. Please God they will be sent hereafter. 


For the present sundry holy Epistles containing explana- 
tions [of the doctrine] in Persian are sent.”’ 


* See the description of the MS. next following. A MS. of the Hidden 
Words hui been promised to me, but, as it was not ready when this letter 
was written, the present MS. was sent instead. f = 
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On f. 1° is inseribed the following note: 
Po Biles dine saged Slee spS cance jt bale 1G 
ll Jj¥ al windy lst al ot yy Jjb = 
NV y Atay d OLS ene? pas She) Gobel! epee 
S58 Gey GY oye Hf cote, sal,) les jl dae 
tok sly del stb, oeloly eats cob ee 
“A certain one of the doctors having asked a question of 
the Supreme Purity,’ a holy Epistle was revealed in reply, 
wherein were revealed illuminations in the Persian language. 
In accordance with orders this is sent for your Excellency, 
and likewise Words of Paradise and Ornaments revealed from 
the Heaven of the [Divine] will, The afore-mentioned 
effulgences, being revealed in the Persian language, are 
sent, agreeably to command, that perchance men may drink 
of the oceans of Grace latent in the words of the Revealer 
of Verses, and may find the road to the Supreme Horizon.” 
Notwithstanding the statement contained in the above 
note, more than half of the Sahifa-i-mubdraka (ff. 25-27) 
is in Arabic. The Arabic portion begins as follows: 
azeill uprngall aU) dine? rho 
or sil ad anche OLN, Sel ale tle alll 
Cody Mell, Spal y Pol oy y elas, Hadl , Gbdl 
al-\ 2 rae ost flee» ad Say 3) Shel St ol we 
Pel tN A w Slane! soall ye ees ly ook ae 
Js jlo ll, 501,31 ceil uy iS all zal dlais!\ 25 ed 


1 de. Bebf’u'llih. 
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The Persian portion begins on £. 27%, L. 3, as follows: 
del Gad opi ary ys EL Net iS | Jet G 
DN gall EEN gL © 0 Shall en y Jenell J, Sikes 
hen pi 0 poplars! Ophie Wo LU aeals 38 y catacl (G 

te £9 jl Lyeod Mle ol Joy le Mb aa Selb g si, 
wile ils YL iSong ii ress KY} jh vw! sl)! j\, Sea 
DSdgah roalte SG Val Lely eet al Sil ope pyc 
AAS jN ABS Nose T airy! ayy y Les Cig Y 5999 ype 

Ends on ff. 47°-48«: 
ebb Se Soe ol Jad Sf antctng lal Slt Specs 
took tat he G ly > I alle Je Ge 35 
Rwy ats y surly Iga, Fle , bie LUI ISG jlo» Joss 

# ans, LG 


Immediately after this follows the treatise called Kalimdt- 
i-Firdawsiyya (“ Words of Paradise”). The first words of 
this and the title (written obliquely in the margin) are in 
redink. Begins: 
asa 9 2Sd0 el 65 \ del nes ST gy 0 alll 
le Dal apne ost jl ete ont y cmee ein wy ule 

'R hat-i-fug-hd “ language "’ Arabic } 
by Fox arate te the cs Tatas eget? Parean, as wie napieioed 


in a letter addressed to me b one of Behi’s sons, of which a is trans- 
Inted in tho latter part of note 1 on p. 123 of the cond mine my 
Traveller's Narrative. 
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ols, ty bie oly jhe oS) Cs el ry a Ee 
wl Oper pe geal Opry eo LY Fas he ely jl 5S 
Ge ws silage pan es gal y SLA ETN 
el eps 9 yh Fy ai a N3F Le Lol aby lyin 

Decal Iga) alae! usijlo us soy dun 
This is the first “leaf” (werk), and it is followed by nine 


others, the tenth being considerably longer than the rest. 
On £ 64* begin the Tirdzd? as follows: 


ai! BS icenetl ir y Sod Vee by Lal le Loy ee 
et carl leit lated» alls ws tems alal ware 
ply apler pine cil al, gare GAT ale 5 Oye Jy 
Pd 3 \acal nats alls de sla jb aN) 5) ly) ancl 
Of these Tirdzdt there are six, of which the first (on 
f. 66*) begins as follows: 
15 lt) VEO! «| "Les Gil || as Js ets 5! 3) 
CD gg 5 g Fle ees heey g tg nts i Ll pee 
gait Sad sb tery GT) ow Ely yy ey 
Op Sal op os Jol Gilad y ees fl SI ay 5 Ll 
Lede 5 al bene Tp ole Cspot err 
hla» blo 8 hale anslos! ail soya te Agi 
AN gieio Pear 
On £ 77° begin the Tiyalliyd? os follows : 
re! ort! ie ree 
* dell iil eo etki, 
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FN 9 * yp Sh ZT ys Sh sl All, go Hall 9 51 alll ops 
Rii\ poy © ae a SN Tay « pall eaell LM, # upper 
2 Ls)! ol es Lid! Glial wks, * ds yg! we As) 
© shall D5) re ypeemee  * SNM St gd Lapeer 8 be eb 
4B re oe ort SS ye dll 8 ayggtes ky sill gp all 
aM Gls JF Lad lal ay gles Ley Sit Sl wi, bb, 
le Lad ole gy! Joy 2 Lendl 


Of the Tajalliydt contained in this piece there are four, 
the first of which (f. 80) begins as follows: 


Go Saee oy GhSl Cie bil 1S OT a 
en Se opti ule ad vibe bee soy dl I> 
mmnisiaes 9 Slo etl Ue 7 AS ole TLRs ones) lect oul 
PSR Al oe 5 JS 8 wy 29 OF Se, 
2! * pel tik» Lyre 
The Lawh-i-Akdas—not the Kitéb-i-Akdas to which I 


formerly wrongly applied this title (see p. 440 supra) but 


the real Lawh-i-Akdas—begins at the top of f. 855 as 
follows: 


TT Sel cpl Salt SHO ne JG Lal 
conte be 550 MN Gal oe Biko Nhe opti etl 5 
ph gd ene wy Fed TN, a bb aU ne sat lt 
ul oe stil etels oie * psttl aga 

LG kt, ee ei Toad a * nts I OL 
© Te cre ely politl ly aleell sae nad! sles ope al 





ARTS 





> 7 P A 
- — aa 
=: we i ie 
HID DEN WO 08 OF Pa’ TIM. 
Tr. , “as~9 ’ . 





The last sentence but one of this extract confirms tho 
information given by me to Baron Rosen at a date anterior 
to that whereon I received this MS. (see Coll. Se. vi, p. 243, 
n. 1), viz, that this Lawh-i-Akdas was addressed to a 
Christian. 


Ends, without colophon, on f. 94°, as follows: 
S20 y tm Typ bby % Spe ye phe od Loy 
Jeeuliey © ad $6 ao 99 ge Mee uals © 3s 
Ie alee Sesle i, sSdy sled! fe) ot pb 


© Sls sey * al 
BBA. 4. 

ets; lel Usp aS oy! ha. debls higrhe ols 
Re J; 


Hidden Words. Three Epistles to Zoroastrians. 


In the Epistle to the King of Persia (Coll. Se. ti, 
pp. 204-5) certain quotations are made from the Hidden 
Book of Fatima. When I was engaged on the translation 
of the Traveller’s Narrative, in which the greater part 
of this Epistle is cited, I was forced to consider what 
the work thus referred to might be. Not being able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, I wrote to Acre asking 
for information on this and several other subjects. In 
reply I received on Sept. Ist, 1890, a letter, dated August 
20th, 1890, from Beh4’s son Mirzé Badi‘u'llah, containing 
answers to my question. What refers to the Hidden Book 
of Fitima I translated in vol. ii of the Trareller’s Narratice, 
p. 123, n. 1. I shall not repeat the translation here, 
but will give the original text of this portion of the letter. 
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AU) Sls Ugle abl digs die? OG $3 0 xt JT. 
Spi Lyle p SY Vig 6 bead ns ual ope AT lye 
Sy map 5) dyer NS Spee sl} y gai y dy Us lS 
OS abl one Nile y cnilbe y claw pyele ule 
v! Opies SO op OU Os , hed es LS 
vl S$ wily, sols al acebls dine 5 aayei wee Holl 
OT jl Optee lb see lito, ai nis OS die 
mest en! tel isl 3 pee sim ml jor ie? 
a dye,3 ts!) Qe o> ; et w as $5 5 
pas SiG lels anim oS ed aS sl Behe oS 5 
S38 9 > (eo) bis (a) gat eal eG OLS, 
N39 str? 9 o8 5b 20,F athe | Hae 
* JS xe 
A passage in a subsequent letter (received on Oct. 26th, 
1890) wherein apology is made for delay in sending the 
promised Book of Fatima has been already quoted at p. 666 
supra. The book finally arrived on December l4th, 1890, 


together with a letter from Mirzi Badi‘u’lléh, dated 
Rabi‘u’l-avval 15th, a.m. 1308 (Oct. 29th, a.n, 1890), 


wherein he wrote concerning the accompanying MS. as 
follows : 


* iz, Bebi’u'llah. 






ke pee aS cyl 5 pte b tig Oe lls FS LN 

#a5 Jil sos Jib ctar; 
“This time the Hidden Words, together with certain 
Epistles revealed for the Zoroastrian church, have been 
sent,” 

The description of the MS. is as follows. Ff 44 (ff 
1s, 31-32, 42*-44" blank), 157585 centimetres, 11 
lines to the page. Written in a bold clear naskh hand. 
Titles and initial words in red. Of the four passages 
cited from this work in the Epistle to the King of 
Persia the first (beginning 44,2 csi) commences on 
f. 8, 1 9; the second (beginning su!,1 st cs!) on 
f, 8, 1. 5; the third (beginning 22 » csi) on f. 9°, 
1, 3; and the fourth (beginning here Ly sa. <5! instead of 
ort Ey? ede CsI but otherwise identical with the citation 
in the Epistle to the King) on £. 10°. 

Begins on f. 1°, at the top of which is written in Mirzd 
Badi‘’s ta‘lik : 

ST yeudl Sd aU Yd 25! Se hl oe JH be lke 
ells 


The rest of the page is occupied by the opening clause 
of the Hidden Words, which I give in full : 


Wy sau F aly 
Ge hanks anne sty wophe ale sles nll 0 fe spies 
a iy IG ya poe Ly she aly phe aby bile she o> 
Oe ple otal yg p ole pt SI NG Cae! pie 
ss WO, 
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The Persian portion of the Hidden Words, which extends 
to f. 31°, contains over 80 similar short clauses, beginning 
in each case with an invocation similar to that written 
above. Of these invocations, all of which are written 
in red, I give those which stand at the heads of the nine 
clauses which immediately follow the first : 


Bde pal ial. 6) has als. Uy Gt 
go ee sh. spt pes sl. opel dale oh as poe yaad 
vo eg she ee ee ol aw oT on 

The last clause, occupying f. 31", is as follows: 
oe GI 

Sr WY a ype ole GLO ly AS dey les ply 
PS eng Sle pate cles ye SE Ly dl ele: 
Em y lek nad AS lend Cs! pine oks at lus, 
lye i) Las eG Soloed ev Lo, alk lee y ol 
Bort hey be ee CAS sl lb ce pat! 
* cealldl oy, all ancl, ny clu 
Four blank pages (ff. 31°33") separate the Persian 


from the Arabie portion of the Hidden Words. The 
latter begins on f. 33, L 6, as follows: 


Che Khel fare Cae foce C5 KL alt td 
Lys5 5) Lat Lite 
col ul 
Gat, ONG hes 5 I lel ae Ltt tol 


sales Ie Gis cy Gol J olan Sears, 








= 
lated ‘ : : 

f - soe 7 — =< 5 r- é = ' 
7 a 


= : et. - = al 


, ~ : b . ' as 
e i i : ik; 7 “ef es) — ef " 
. ‘BRA. 4 3 ate i 
fms, mera ce & 


PN ps3 Kia Bary wl eke Ta 
She athe ye O98 oS ol a ES NS 5G oll 
fan eter all them |i ws) pauls 4 










rt 





t 
i 






This part of the Hidden Words contains only 18 short 
clauses similar to the above, and ends at the bottom of 
f, 36> as follows: 


SAU cers bry FAS ESL NS ste toy gtd 


* ~ 
The Epistles to the Zoroastrians begin at the top of 
f. 37". This page, which includes the whole of the first 
Epistle, I here transcribe in full : 
Cathy lel pete SST ST Ss oy & gal 
mae Jb 
wariis 
Setl wl be y plle EG jo ths Spee oper 
desl, sll y yall Auth Joel i! wal dit elle perl 
domed hall shel ae celles! pol poli pt do pe 
les ly ppllnatl ay ho Le Nin atl Krag alll spies 
‘e Fi al 
The second Epistle to the Zoroastrians (ff, 37°39") begins 
as follows: 
Leeann gla LG ae 
BOL y HOG; Ogh Ls rg ter af nls Iolazs 84 Lays 
aN gh ej aed ey Fs plane oh oy 5! oy» sop 
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UF Sl hae Ope pte abe alll altil aaty os aot? 
3 ads NLS 9 asigSl i | iSpatl csapl Ran ul 
FT cst of Sat y 58 ol 51 Sls 530 Lap 

€) eer oS bjlo Logs 3 


The third Epistle to the Zoroastrians (ff. 39°41"), which 
concludes the MS., begins as follows: 


ASST Nyljns Morr Gs! aay sal 5a; pli eal» oy, 

Dey Sag OF 9 HE laps olesd VL 5! Vale le 29 

Wot 8 oS ge Y oanS als ater Ny rel sy Sn 
eles, tale uo ony El ye 


BBA. 5. 
Selected Precepts of Beha'w llah, 


Fi. 6 (f. 1s bears a short inscription, ff. 6*-6% blank), 
20°0 x 12:5 centimetres, 13 lines to the page, 
Written in « bold graceful naskA. 

This little MS., containing fifteen clauses called ,\t., 
or “Good Tidings” (each of which indicates some reform 
or law conducive to the general well-being of mankind 
embodied by Behé’u'llih in one or other of his “revela- 
tions’), was received by me from Acre on February 7th, 
1891, together with a letter from Mirzé Badi‘u’ll4h dated 
Jemadi-uth-thani 11th, an. 1308 (Jan. 22nd, 1891). This 
selection of precepts, or compendium of reforms aimed at 
by the new religion, was, as the letter seems to imply, com- 
piled for my benefit by order of Beh&'’u'llah. As indicating 
the ideals held up by Beha for the guidance of his followers 
it is interesting and important, and I hope at some future 
date to publish it in its entirety. For the present I must 
content myself with giving the inscription on f. 1°, the 
first ond last clauses, and an abstract of contents in English. 
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The inscription at the top of f. 1* is as follows: 
rd LS 5 dike Chl yd 5 toe palel 5 lot ol 
2 oll Samm SU ety cil ey oat, itil sh, 
We Ge ules sen yy Sad US ad eae poll 
Spay nom y Soy y dig AIST wales Lay ple! gelato alle 
py tile de whe op ol dl weal Jars (Lull 


i * ofl il 


“These Divine ordinances and commands, formerly revealed 
in sundry epistles, in the Aifdb-i-Akdas, in the ‘Tlumina- 
tions,’ ‘ Effulgences,’ ‘Ornaments,’ ete., have, agreeably to 
the Supreme and Most Holy Command, been collected, that 
all may become cognizant of the grace, mercy, and favour 
of God (great is His Glory!) in this Most Mighty Manifes- 
tation and this Great Announcement, and may engage in 
praise and thanksgiving to the Desired Object of all the 
inhabitants of the world. Verily He helpeth His servants 
unto that which He willeth, for He is the Wise Ordainer.” 


The text begins on f. 1° as follows: 
fel 5a ope TN kT Left Tas 135 
peel palell cell 

Nas glass! jl opae af al S Ctilic , “Leu! alles, uals .5> 
SpS ee HOE Vocd i) MG) Jot Glo JS jl GT Le als, 
phe ails j\ aS Lhe Shee ach Auld “esl sl | oo S nce 
A) SIL nal ib eon pall lead Sls 5 “le bb 
cele lhe mney cel pyc upto EMI at jl oS Io ly 
pclae Lett 9b ag 6 Sa OES jel alee ake yee as 

* wey y olpenll 5 ye (le Jail Ob a & sil} 


La. 1892, sh 





Sar ee aes Ae eh : 
Stee Tey, 


Pee oe flee et TG F 
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The concluding clause (on f. 5° is as follows: 
prop okey 
S35 Gy perl le La pp bed ET ae an 51 
wl 3) dle um milo Cy) e coll I Lo ae! pee 
aS at} dae yis>-| soils ae \y2 ex! unten 51 wile oo" 


a ul wee 
In substance the reforms enacted in the fifteen clauses 
contained in this tract are as follows : 

(1) Abolition of religious warfare (jihdd). 

(2) Permission to all sects and peoples to unite in friendly 
intercourse, 

(3) Permission to study foreign languages (a thing dis- 
couraged by the Bab), coupled with a recommendation 
that one language and writing (either of those 
already existing, or specially devised for the purpose) 
should be selected by general consent as a medium 
of international communication. (Cf. B. ti, p. 981; 
Coll. Se, vi, p. 245, 1. 4 from the bottom.) 

(4) All Beha’s followers are bound loyally to serve and 
support any King who extends his protection to 
their faith. 

(5) The followers of Beh&, in whatever land they dwell, 
must cheerfully and ungrudgingly submit to the 
laws and conform to the customs of that country. 

(6) Promise of the “Most great Peace” (Of. Traveller's 
Narrative, vol. ii, p. xl.), 

(7) All are permitted, subject to the dictates of decency 
and good taste, to follow their own inclinations os 
to dress and the wearing of the hair, 

(8) The good worka and devotions of Christian priests 
are recognised and will be aceepted, but they must 
a henceforth abandon their seclusion and “ engage in 

that which shall advantage them and whereby 
mankind shall be benefited,” They are also per- 
mitted to marry. 
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(9) Confession of sins to one’s fellow-men and seeking 
absolution from them is not permitted. To God 
only should confession be made, and from him only 
should pardon be sought. A form of prayer suitable 
for such confession is given. (Cf. B. ii, p. 975, first 
paragraph.) 

(10) The Bab’s command to destroy certain classes of 
books (¢.g. books of logic, philosophy, and other 
sciences conducing, in his opinion, only to self-conceit 
and disputatiousness) and to “ renew” all books after 
a certain period, is abrogated. (Cf, B. ji, p- 979, 
L 21; p. 928, 1. 10 ef seg.) 

(11) The study of sciences and arts is commended and 
encouraged, but they should be such as conduce to 
the welfare of mankind. 

(12) All men must learn and practise some craft, trade, or 
profession. The diligent and conscientious practice 
of such craft, trade, or profession is in itself an act 
of worship, Mendicity and idleness are hateful to 
God. (Cf. B. ii, p. 975, first paragraph.) 

(13) The settlement of differences, the apportionment of 
alms, and the ordering of the affairs of the common- 
wealth generally, ore entrusted to the “House of 
Justice.” (Of. B. ii, p. 974.) 

(14) Visitations of the tombs of martyrs and pilgrimages 
to the shrines of saints are no longer to be regarded 
as obligatory. Nevertheless it is a pious work for 
rich men to leave money to the “House of Justice” 
to enable their poorer brethren to perform these 
pilgrimages. 

(15) Though a republic conduces most to the general welfare, 
it is not desired that Kings, who are the “signs of 
God's Power,” should cease to exist. “If statesmen 
can combine these two things in this cycle, their 
reward with God shall be great.” 
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Crass IV. MSS. oprainep From ConsTANTINOPLE. 


Before proceeding to describe these MSS. I must explain 
in what manner I became acquainted with Sheykh A——, 
the learned Ezeli from whom I received them. On October 
13th, 1890, I received from Constantinople o long letter in 
Persian, occupying two sheets of writing-paper, and dated 
Safar 22nd, a.w. 1308 (Oct. 7th, 1890), which letter proved 
to be from the aforesaid Sheykh A , with whom I had 
had no previous communication, and of whose very existence 
T had till that day been unaware. After apologizing for 
writing to me without previous introduction or acquaintance, 
the writer explained how he had heard of me from Persia 
und Cyprus, and how he had learned that I had interested 
myself especially in the Babi religion. In consequence of 
this, he said, he had written to me to warn me against 
certain pretenders to spiritual truth (by whom he meant 
the Beha'is) who had brought discord and dissensions mto 
the bosom of the new faith. After discoursing in this strain 
at great length, in fine but rather ambiguous language, he 
continued as follows: 








olals jl sel i lols, colt US cptengd det lls 

etl le) Sytee ASU Ey ety eh cle 4S ge 

csr en tel Yl ay ley els oly GT es Shy 
Dddee weds beat! he eas el ly I 


“Now to enable you to understand, not only the words 
of the Point of Truth (i. the Bab), or the words of 
Him called ‘The Living’ (iv. Subh-i-Ezel), but the 
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signs and words of this dispensation in general, there is 
in my possession a book in the sweet Persian tongue, 
in very simple style, consisting of about twenty folios 
or 160 leaves (pp. 320), which sets forth in very easy 
language the mysteries of this law and its ordinances, 
and explains the terminology and ideas of these people, 
in such wise that it will place in your hand a key 
wherewith to open this treasure-house of the Knowledge 
of the Names.” The writer then goes on to say that 
as there is only one copy of this book, and as it has to 
be jealously kept from the eyes of all save a few, he 
cannot give me the MS., but that if I should like to 
have it he will either lend it to me for two or three months, 
that I may make a copy for myself, or will get it copied 
for me at five francs the folio. 

I immediately answered this letter, saying that I should 
prefer to have a copy made for me in Constantinople, 
and asking for the name of the book and further particulars 
about it. In answer to this letter I received on November 
10th, 1890, a second communication from Sheykh A——, 
in which he wrote: 


ciel el (ty ete) Ute eee ob lo 
wee 5)! rile) | VS dod aS vat dota) glace i 5 
d> life uc ct las let nf Looks (ol, oh 
cileaT aS Aa oy jl Oqaite d IY cI) ily cars soal sae 


ashes Use bar be dag] Vygis (sland y Keene 9 ty a> 
adlee do 


“As to the book of philosophy, its name is Washt Bihisht, 
and it is written according to the current Persian idiom, 
so that it may be possible for all to profit by it. Until 
one has read this book he knows not what the philosophers 
wished to say, what was and is the object of all these 
sacred books [which have been revealed] since the beginning 
which hath no beginning, or what was the design and 
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purpose of the Celestial Tongue in all its past utterances.” 
The writer added that there was only one other copy of 
the book besides his own, and that it was in Persia, and 
wes accessible to no one but the owner; that he would 
put the work in hand immediately; that I was, at my 
convenience, to remit him £4, wherewith to pay the 
scribe; and that the MS. would be finished in two months 
and a half. 

On Feb. 2nd, 1891, I received fifteen folios of the 
promised MS., together with a letter, explaining that the 
rest of the transcript had fallen into the hands of enemies 
from whom it had not been possible to recover it. The 
missing portion, Sheykh A—— added, would be sent as 
soon as another copy could be made. 

In a fourth letter, received on Feb. 27th, 1891, Sheykh 
A——, after giving further particulars of the loss of the 
twelve confiscated folios, wrote concerning the Hasht Bihisht 
in somewhat greater detail as follows: 


LIS 09 OT Jil ale Gad OLS yo OW unl Kal oo 
slant opiye Ete y nals Sots ly Goud ol 
ton! Sb ole os 
‘* Moreover this book (the Hash? Bihisht) is really two books, 
In the jirst volume [the author] has treated of the theo- 
retical aspects of the philosophy of the Beyan, its scientific 
proofs and rationale: while in the second [he discusses] 
the ordinances of the Law of the Beydn, the circumstances 
of the Resurrection and the promised corporeal Paradise, 
and, in a summary manner, the events of the Day of 
Resurrection.! Now the book copied for you is the second 
volume,” If I like, continues Sheykh A——, he will 


* t. the circumstances of the Bib's ‘ manifestation and the i coe wii 
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have a copy of the first volume also made for me, which, 
though it deals less directly and ostensibly with the Bab's 
doctrine, and, indeed, would mot be recognized by the 
uninitiated reader as inspired thereby, will nevertheless 
help to render clear the true character of the new religion. 

Not to pursue further a long correspondence, I may state 
briefly that I subsequently received the whole of vol. i 
of the Hasht Bihisht (ou 5 éiuli) and the greater 
portion of vol. i. The latter, however, is defective in the 
middle, and consists of portions of two different copies, 
the first twenty-two folios (consisting of four sheets, or 
sixteen pages, each) being written on yellow paper, and 
the last eight on white paper. How great may be the 
central hiatus I have no means of judging, but I hope 
soon to receive the missing portion. 

Concerning the real authorship of the work I addressed 
a direct enquiry to Sheykh A——, to which he replies 
as follows: 


hes yd KS roy deals Ios 2! ites pail Lal 

Sul, wl eptell _aul eepetitltce ol jo> 
ord S Maw gl alas pilates (ge oul deals aS eS Ue 
cele Nap oh et OL y ole a gles CS 90 
eptle ole hy Sy) go edge jl Sel SYS lye os 
sa! sot ape obey iI NS oly eal lay ip 
ie Oe rh pe 0 jl Ute Sle cet USL 
1,5! cyS deme NO jo ghey dled eed Sol oS uly oy 
phe allel aiay dete sb cobb Jy! og) oy diylee Ue 
tnd sb SNS p9 oh eet lh yo eye dh Beall ee lb 
eel Maps Lat 2 tle Cops Op 208 Tay emi yo ay g 
Op) dash cole fades MG ropad bel ays Lollies 


"a 7" 7 “+.  . eS ee 
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SAS orm pete jo oll nl a og slyly sh at 
yt ct Spl ol 298 ce Gat Ty ry op ass 
bw) Hs el ty! J lk. roe el acis mos Wi. 
Sealy ST obS 90 up! Lite eile ttl bale jl als 

tome! Ot oe cere ok wil $5 


“ You wished to know the name of the author of this book, 
Although particulars and personalities are abolished in 
the Beyan (—‘They are naught but names which ye and 
your fathers have named’'—), still, since you have asked, 
I will tell you. The ideas contained in these two books 
[ée. the two volumes of the Husht Bihisht] represent the 
teachings and sayings of the illustrious Haji Seyyid Jawad 
of Kerbelé, who was of the ‘First Letters of the 
Living,’ the earliest believers, and the ‘Letters of the 
Bismi'lléh’ That illustrious personage, now departed, was 
a pilgrim after trath in these degrees from the time of 
the late Sheykh Ahmad of Ahs& until seven years ago. 
And he is one whose words are adduced as proof in the 
Dald'il-i-Sab‘a by His Holiness the Point of Revelation [i.e. 
the Bab],? who, in the first Epistle which he addressed 
to him, wrote, “ Peace be upon you, O scion of the prophetic 
household!’ But, inasmuch as during his latter days the 
strength of that illustrious personage was much impaired 
and his hands trembled, he was unable to write, wherefore 
he dictated these words, and one of his disciples wrote 
them down, but in an illegible hand and on scattered leaves. 
In these days, having some leisure time in Constantinople, 
I and this person exerted ourselves to set in order these 
disordered leaves, In short the original spirit of the 
contents is his [ie, Seyyid Jawéd’s], though perhaps the 
form of words may be ours. Should you desire to mention 


the name of the author of these two books it is Haji 
Seyyid Jawad.” 


? Kar'dn, vii, 69; xii, 40; liti, 23, 
* Seo p. 447 supra. ; 
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Tt is unnecessary to point out the importance of such — 
a work from such a source. As, however, one of the 
~ yolumes is defective; as I have not yet been able to study 
either volume as it deserves; and as I do not wish to 
prolong this article unnecessarily, I must perforce confine 
myself for the present to giving a very brief description, 
deferring a more adequate account of the contents and 
scope of the work to some future occasion. 


BBC. 1. 
le 5) dtl wo. Jf ole tp ete 
Hasht Bihisht. Vol.i, Theoretical Philosophy of the Beydn. 


Ff. 246 (ff. 1%, 246*-246> blank), 2514.5 centimetres, 
24 lines to the page. Written in a small, neat, 
and legible /a’lik, Headings of chapters and sections, 
technical terms defined, etc., written in red. Initial 
words of sentences overlined with red. 


Begins: 
Cnt peal dol 

lp oe Volta aoa SLi ee I ee ee 
BN ear Mel ce BS ple y Del dle IPT aS aid ple 

ple !; esha spur ons! le apr aS, lr olis 
pls seb coed tne y Jer ollle copes oe alll y Sluil 
et Es ele Fp5 py Saleh Gali putt y eo 
em shy jal ee cent at le nl Daly 
gers sles ltl ste heal cree ye Gs 
Shel eh y Ls leit ede y my eile plas 
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Aa8 jl pay calor y aed pile cylay y erty Sle 
Bll is JUST eld Uh, ae aL Lapa poe 
9 tehic durtie hat ey! ole 5 sles y thes po ul 
ered oh jo Upstoy Cigt'y eating obey i) cash ole 
Leet also ire daim 

Ends with an explanation of sundry technical terms 
appertaining to the Babi religion. The last of the terms 
so explained is “He whom God shall manifest,” and 
the author seizes the opportunity to express in the clearest 
manner his disapproval of Beha'u’ll4h. 

This concluding passage I subjoin in full : 
poe Seals 9 at hy 10 Syeye ye DO a ge 
lice bat one phd eye > WE oe ails 5st ver, 
hy ALE Sade ay asl LG 9 Np 90 F 35! sdp0,5 
PS abyss JUN SH pel pls b ele silos wl ie 
Fie gpl ai pt SUG U crate yt y aS asi als 0 
eg He SWS y tile Gm yal Has aolyet ale 
teak Spel y tlic Ah Y ane guily aLIl SL op only 
wslkes! v5 508 wee tye IU Sling =) AS one! ogi 
oat yefe 6N 5 OF aalyict 3 Go oo) cle ws 
pent yy Gi ye 9 9 SEU IS ye I Fl oh quadl 
Spite fe sad atl ot eb JUG, Oyo Ls alin joe 
are 9 dyes Laat 551 Se elle 058 af ul see, 
Hold AW jynp aS pslen pad SOY 5 aS cpus cute 
es pte SS nls y ons Nos 1 Bo 


' See B. i, p. 515, and p. 299 supra, 
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(f. 243°) aks usicdl dealt) wy eee aS i do uly 
wetlies oles » oly)! wer ya woe S| Wodgal | dgeqe 
whan y Jpiee ye yal ge 6 wader yd ort Elle jl 
shoes bel Cab! y itl yb oT lest ab Sil; 
Oyj) 2d ype] Ll! clean | dan 0 So) Ney whe ype 
le! {I 20 jad yl Lil 4 wl=~| das G ab F all ¥ 5) wpe 
AS shy S ceed sem tly Stas Sel g yet oly ye? 
gM apd Ramil ype oral ober! y pBel yy acl je 
ot GET La al etl pre is ‘auld cle ol: J 
Here follows (on f. 243%) a short appendix giving a sort 
of epitome of the Babi doctrine, “which section,” says the 
writer, “whosoever fails to understand has in no wise 


understood, nor will ever understand, the meaning of the 
remaining sections of this book.” 


Begins: 
Seen | EEETET GET nT nn al 
OS oral Ups SY ane oat Ite onl er A 
dang sali! 92 y ead ge 
phigh ee tal dal tals 5 dob S ions ee! a oe 


1 The original bas aba. 
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alas Jal Kal be she 52 OL 5, halle slay Lal olin 
wae aos-lu a esldle Ves 

1 Se Ja} sl 

us) ldegne fle y data wel , alae alice ob! is! 
Oy sls pry syleton gs ibe grr oad aes 
Toul ed jh eee ule we? Loyd 3 Lsho cleo 
cat iby Hy N8S bos Cho, Cade es & aS i LENG 
Lah a No po Ope Syl pd fl reg Dp Csdtoe ut 
oS (gh ly dG ee Late hy Jal y uly rr Ze BS 
AOE $5 Vos sclac-l ui py He oe Lat aS 
doles lest sb wDies 


The Appendix ends (on ff. 245°-245>) as follows: 
dr ysiey Ytlayry Be Coed y creme utd ut! Hol 
Mp5 Vaeh y hel ages phd sly y aalys gal payne y tee 
wihye 5 opr Aa aSla5 No gai ly a5) gee AIA 
die Jler, plas old pales oo Gs 04s» vt 
Cates why 9 drops opt JUS do aalgste capil ahh 
Bd why Sphe deale Gals is 81, cule less 
Fee GE sate qe Ke oes bol y he US oles jI Gils! 
ip eS Co) C5 ol Oy sal ct Sire iE 5) 
Apart from the Appendix, the book consists of an Intro- 
duction, five chapters (Bab), and a conclusion (Khdtima). 


1 M8., by an obvions slip, anf, 
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The Introduction (4. 1°-11°) contains the following sections: 
(f. BY) adem pad jt iald pemitl 
(F3°) ceed 8! Utah 
(£. 4?) arabes y Leni g aids Glew 35 
(f. 5") eal Sae y hedge ula 
Cf. 6°) okee 53) s)he obi! gb 
(£.7%) es) wensll pene lie oS ole Adal -y 96h 
(f. 8°) Glo aiuld poles. 
(£, 8°) whe ddudd Qiypn 
(£9) Tiley diel sll pe» gpdpe Vly 9 
The contents of the five chapters and conclusion are stated 


in an index which occupies the last nine lines of f. 11”. 
This index is as follows: 


Bin 9 yb ge SOL Ad 7 dl let! lee 
ails) crtgine Als arbi y dole yyel ly 0 SH ob 

ns wk yell 3 aS CAL ely ahr whe 0 ny? 

cree tg A 9 Opts lel ob Gaye pte lepers 


> Jail, el, ley te Ll yh ye pe 
aja 


1 Ninetoon special features (aie) are enumerated, ; : 

2 Evidently an erroneous transcription of Pythagoras, which name ts com- 
monly written in Arabic ya, st). The transcriber of this MS., probably 
unfamilinr with the name, read the initial letter os ,5 instead of wi. This 
mistake is repeated elsewhere. 
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heal eg Sy ey y gd he yo ake lb 
kyl, 
sa) abt Gl is ltl aoa ples yal ke te 
Spats yh OS jl 

3 PT aA Or) ell; ieihe cols dhol wo we dail 
Wuder y wis 
Each chapter is further divided into a number of sections, 
the enumeration of which I am forced to omit in this 
place. The explanation of the Beydnic terminology 
(ff. 2375-243") is one of the most valuable portions of 
the book, for the meanings of many obscure expressions 
which occur constantly in the Babi writings are here 
clearly and concisely defined. This portion, at least, of 
the work I hope to publish at no distant date. For the 


present I confine myself to giving, as specimens, a few 
of the more important explanations. 


wth hy a aap epee wl del ection y LETS, 

Leal ke j jleyks . EA ie) 

lo 8 sop wae win jl eet le ere 
jh ad tole ALN 5s oes ae SS I NS aS Was Cuddly 
"dent tpn Fal y Lest y “LG 

ed eae aaah 55 ul oe SII 
DS SS HS jay See a cee We gs T be 
B53 95 p53 thant Sy) ge Cm Nyt y oS ole al oy oe ue 


* Seyyid Kasim of Resht is evidently meant, 
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AlN) oan By, had 9 Sy! mhlmean un 5 ess ss 

eye © el Slee! ey oe ay ybe til «Ul ae 
CAND ays See see gil antl Cope pel hee pel 
dad ashen wlo 13 pho Logs ys Shar ha JN, “Ss 
hm cleiel jo jym yey) ley Sy preiey Goon 9 2 
“ole 

4 VW pee et aS 35 pte jl lis G see ee He 

euith, ey el (renee eo) 

Sajglure Hel y Fo lous 1G San :\ is ss Sal 
at hee sdkel (5287 yy) y JU ele sles L» lst 

"a ails Lew ise wpe eS ok Atel 


* Since the alleged anthor of this book, Albi Seyyid Jawid of Kerbeli, is 
here spoken of as “departed,” it is evident that this portion, at least, of 
the work whe not con by him. 

2 One see from this thot ‘the office of one Br ee Rc omar eon 
flicting claima of the two rival factions is a thank! 

3 The scribe has omitted to insert the name Mulla Shaykh "ALL 


at —_— ' ’ 
<5" oes —_* 
+ 
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The above definitions and explanations are but a selection 
from the letter a/if, which is followed by the other letters 
in their alphabetical order. I will only give one more, 
which confirms the opinion expressed by Baron Rosen 
(Coll. Se. 1, MSS. Arabes, p. 187, n. 1), that the term 
Kurratw’l-‘Ayn does not in the Bab’s Commentary on the 
Stra-i-Yusif denote the celebrated Babi heroine who 
afterwards bore this title. 


SS eal ool ee ay Ball Ghee 
“ Kurratu'l-Ayn was a name of His Holiness the Point 
[ie. the Bab] at the beginning of the ‘ Manifestation,’ 
but subsequently Her Holiness the Pare [Jendb-i-Tuhira] 
of Kazvin became the manifestation of this name.” 


It is impossible here to do more than indicate, as I have 
striven to do, the extreme value and importance of this work. 


BBC, 2. 


Baty yl) ct phat jo. SU ole. erty ute 
Hasht Bihisht. Vol. ii. Practical Philosophy of the Beyan, ete. 


This MS. is, as I have already stated, imperfect, consisting 
of twenty-two folios (of ff. 8 each), written on yellow paper, 
separated by a hiatus of unknown extent from the con- 
cluding eight folios, which are written on white paper. 
It is therefore impossible for me to describe it fully, partly 
because the proper numeration of the leaves following the 
hiatus cannot be determined; partly because, when the 
supplementary folios of either the white or the yellow part 
are sent, I am to return or otherwise surrender up the other 
part, which, therefore, I cannot disfigure with numbers or 
other marks. The portion now in my possession consists 
of ff. 240 (thirty folios of ff. 8 each), ff 1*9s being blank. 
Uniform in size with the preceding, viz, 25% 14-5 centi- 
metres, 


- 
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Begins (on f. 2) : 
Bije ge OT Gl Blo S oles 

PETE PETER eT VET aye nt Le whey Gas A 
dy oak Bee 9 24 EN 2S Egat Go Seay 2 
3 ened sj per SB eae Fhe y glee 5 Oly ey — 
Wadi S mrshm 35 share dilate silos yaad Jil ast gle 
4)! at om - r-F 5 sll, a one 2 SS ple 3): 
ela (pede tugs platy cilser daw Lichtys 
lem sya oles uh lle LES oe g tay tT gage 
Ghbs ealey, 5 1 s Us" ey re SUS 5 ul 

Ends with the narrative of “one of the people of the 
Beyan” (ie. an Ezeli Babi)' of a visit which he paid to 
Acre from Cyprus, and of what he saw and heard there. 
This narrative, written partly in Persian and partly in 
Arabic, occupies five pages and one third, and contains 
the most violent and bitter denunciations of Beh& and 
his followers. ‘* Praise be to God,” he begins,” “who 
hath caused me to travel in all lands, and hath shewn 
me the firmly-buttressed palaces, and Iram of the columns, 
and the couches of Pharoah and Shadd&d, and the tombs 
of Thamid and ‘Ad, who rebelled in the land, and oppressed 
[God's] servants, and whose home shall be hell—an ill 
resting-place !—And blessing and peace be upon Muhammad 
and his glorious household. But after this, I was for a 
while in the regions of Syria, and in the city of Damascus 

1 Probably Sheykh A—— himself, who in one of his letters mentioned 
incidentally that he had visited Acre—a rare thing for an Ezeli to do. 

7.2.4.8. 1892, 45 
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‘the spacious’ [al-Feyhd], and Aleppo ‘the grey’ [ash- 
Shahbd], and the parts round about Mount Lebanon, and 
Tyre, and Sidon. And the misleadings of the Black 
Darkness brought me into the City of Blood, the town 
of Acre, which they call ‘the City of Vision’ [ Madinatu’sh- 
shuhid] ; and, by my life! it is, indeed, the City of Vision, 
and a minaret for the consuming fire, and on it are poured 
forth darknesses, and lightnings, and thunders, There 
I plainly saw the manifestation of plurality, to wit, the 
combination of thunder, lightning, darkness, and the 
thunder-bolt; and I called to mind the Chapter of the 
Uibelievers of the Eternal Word! For these are they 
who have hidden the light of their original potentiality 
with the darkness of the attributes of wicked souls and 
the effects of a corrupt nature, and have been veiled from 
the Truth by Untruth.” The first of these “unbelieving 
souls and manifestations of infidelity,” whom he met on 
the sea-shore, was none other than Beh&’s eldest son 
‘Abbas Efendi, whom he calls ‘‘al-Waswas,” which is an 
attribute of the devil meaning “the whisperer” or 
“suggester” [of wicked thoughts],? and is numerically 
equivalent to the name ‘Abbas.* “ After that,” he con- 
tinues, “I saw the rest of the Wicked One’s followers, 
and heard the words of each. Their sayings and arguments 
consist of a farrago of names, baseless stories, calumnies, 
falsehoods, and lies, and not one of them has any knowledge 
of even the first principles of the religion of the Beyén 
or of any other religion. They are all devoid of knowledge, 
ignorant, short-sighted, of common capacity, hoodwinked, 
people of darkness, spurned of nature, hypocrites, 
corrupters of texts, blind imitators; God hath taken 
away from them his light and hath left them in the darkness 
of the Wicked One, and hath destroyed them in the abysses 
of vain imaginings, and hath put chains around their 
necks....” After one or two pages of denunciation 
? Kur’ Gn, cix. 


* Kar'an, cxiv, 4. 
3 words = 133, 
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filled with quotations from the Kur’én, which are inter- 
preted in a sense far from flattering to Beha and his 
followers, the narrator describes how, after some days spent 
in the society of “souls suggesting thoughts of evil,” he 
was admitted to Geha’s audience-chamber. ‘“ When I was 
eome there,” he continues, “and looked upon that Arch- 
idol, that Greatest Talisman, that personified Revolt [ Tightit- 
-mumaththal)|, that rebellious Lucifer [‘Azdzil-i-mdrid'], 
that envious Iblis, I saw a form on a throne, and heard 
the ‘lowing of the calf.‘ Then did I see how the light 
of the Most Great Name had shone on Abhriman the 
accursed, and how the finger of the demon wore the ring.? 
For they had written the Name Behd’w'l-Abhd in divers 
writings, and called it ‘the Most Great Name.’? Thereat 
there came to my mind this verse of [Hadjiz] the Tongue 
of the Unseen— 


‘Efficient is the Name Divine; be of good cheer, O heart! 
The div becomes not Solomon by guile and cunning’s art.’” 4 
The narrator then describes his heartfelt joy on finding 


himself once more outside Acre, concluding in the following 
words, with which also the MS. ends: 


ccna y Ley y cual yet atl JUN OG oe a ol 
wis J J3l ase asl ole de oy) yg pyle Nose! -=Ah I 
SH 535 SUES G UN aN Lay pe ks ad tl ay 
one ll, oll colle Iu sl, gd, po Wonks go 


ee he ky Sl ate be WSs ieee Coll y “dll ig 


1 The Ezelis compare Bebh to the oe Calf, to the worship of which 
Saimiri seluced the Children of Israel. See Kur’ hn vil, 146; xx, 90; ond 
Traveller's Narratice, vol. fi, p. 345 and n. 2. 

® Allusion is made to the well-known story Se the theft of Solomon's magic 
ring - one of the demons, who, by ite aid, exercised for some time the supreme 


mr This hout the Oiiee te and by all the Babis as the “ Most 
Great Nene! of oF at Gok En aon acco to the re os properly to 
pabb-i- Exel. Ct. Poldprsaprd » Nara ol. i a. 368 L. 11, 

“The translation of this verse I have taken na Herman Bicknell's 
beautiful and sobs rendering of Tel Haig iaatan Triibner and Co., 1874), p. 131. 
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cones ee had ey bls nt oh Glo | whet 
Pll yee Spey ore eee dl Ue 


I must now state the contents of this volume as briefly 
as possible, leaving a fuller account of its most interesting 
and valuable contents for some future occasion. Not being 
able to number the pages in the customary fashion, I avail 
myself of the scribe’s Arabic numeration, according to which 
the first page of writing (f. 2") is numbered p. 1, after 
which the pages (not the leaves) are numbered regularly 
(the even numbers only being written in) as fur as p. 126 
(and p. 127, not numbered). At this point the numeration 
changes from the pages to the leaves (as though f. 2 had 
been numbered 1, f. 3" 2, etc.), and what, according to the 
system hitherto followed, should be (p.) 128 is actually 
marked (f.) 64. The numeration by leaves then proceeds 
regularly up to (£.) 175, where the portion of the MS. 
written on yellow paper (22 folios of 8 leaves each) ends. 
Then, separated by the hiatus already mentioned, come the 
8 folios written on white paper. Here the numeration is 
again by pages, not leaves, the first page of the white 
being numbered 330. It proceeds regularly up to p. 438 
(and p. 439, not numbered) except that pp. 416 and 417 
are both numbered 416, thus making all the subsequent 
numbers up to 438 wrong by two. In the last folio the 
numeration again changes in the most erratic manner, the 
leaves of this folio being numbered from 201 to 208. 

The Jntrodwetion extends from p. 1 to 37, and, after 
some preliminary remarks, enumerates and discusses fifteen 
“virtues” ( cies) which the religion of the Beyin has 
over all other religions, and seven “ claims ™ (cs\e8) which 
its adherents make for it. 

The body of the work consists of eight chapters (for 
which reason, probably, the book is entitled Hasht Bihisht 
or “the Eight Paradises”) and a conclusion. The index 
of these occupies the last thirteen lines of p. 37 and the 
first two lines of p. 38. This index I here transcribe, 
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peeol y obits, lobe of, aed! apie yo UT ob 
pees! col sls 

Heat eet os syle Ty GIS) hd jo pp OU 
yt dol sls bli) y etl Ce 

Sed al Get opt im Ty Jee at yo ee SE 
Pavey ame 9 Usha y Cape y palew jl Od anew jyal 
Ailey alyily pits spl 5 apatin » cyte ys prety clint ; 
weal Spee pS lie 

NY es ae y tle spel y re Gime ple Cl 
abl coe ENG Cy eles Jl, ole 

AF 5 cyt pel tails tole Gaels y pe 0 pst GU 
rbd ycorble , cnilels, cobeles » cleo! nex, rl, 
lls , 

Sel gad y Crlelie y ale UT y ails pie 9 afd Ol 

ast JT UG gee Boy eels HSI, Soto ed ob 

cola | ea wes i! Poets ole a ee ols 

ules Slee cu 3 o sans dash Gly jo wile 
ab dE y Sarr ee y pS) mipslly plicl wie y ear al 
let Jed, 


As a systematized treatise on the philosophy, theology, 
ethics, morality, and, in lesser degree, the history of the 
religion of the Beydn, this volume and that previously 
described occupy a unique place in Babi literature. In 
such an article as the present it is impossible to do more 
than indicate their extreme interest and value, 
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BBC, 3. 
we ol 
Ff 296 (ff 1-45, 295-296" blank), 14-5 9°0 centimetres, 
16 lines to the page. Written in small and legible 
but not very elegant nash. Headings of Vasuds 
and chapters, etc., in red. Ff. 4*-6= are occupied 
by an index of contents. The MS. is carefully 
and accurately written, and has evidently been 
collated throughout, as there are corrections and 
insertions here and there in the margin. Received 
by me in August, 1891, from Sheykh A——, who 
bought the MS. for sixty-three francs from a Babi 
who was returning to Persia, In the accompanying 
letter Sheykh A—— wrote as follows : 


Obj has play Lat sly ST oS Slot ad oo li oho 

weg Gh y ce? oe bee oly! bs oly ale WS ot 
& lol © jl ey Dad) gee wletel jo es 4S as 
patio Sl) WS sly ys entle Glob .23) JL 
Mal 52 AB 9968 SIS 99 eye ene go pt ian 
4 SYS 90 Ea ppl yale y Glee jl ne sas ty atl 





“ As for the Persian Beydn, I thought that, if I should have 
a copy made for you, your expense would be [needlessly] 
increased. I therefore send for you a copy of the Beyan 
in one volume, written in Persia, in good and correct 
naskh, at the price for which a certain person in Isfahan 
transeribes it, which I bought from one of the Friends 
who was intending to return to Persia. As to its price: 
it contains thirty folios, and was transcribed at two francs 
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(which, in Persia, is two Ardns) a folio, besides the cost 
of the binding and cover, which comes to about two or 
three francs. Altogether, with postage, its: price is sixty- 
three francs.” 

Concerning the work itself, see pp. 450-1 supra. 


BBC. 4. 


atl) guint jenni Lael ath OLS 
(191) Cary - piles (101) we dae yl ings Fy Ps 
Commentary on the Stira-i-Yisuf. 


FE 202 (ff. 1, 201*-202* blank), 21:75 x 15:75 centimetres, 
22 lines to the page. Written in a small, clear 
fa‘ik, Headings and titles in red. © Copied for 
me at Constantinople under the supervision of Sheykh 
A——, the Ezeli, in the autumn of 1891. 

The general characteristics of this book, and the special 
peculiarities of this particular MS, I have already discussed 
in a previous article (.J.H.A.S. for April, 1892, pp. 261-8). 
To what I there said concerning the nomenclature of 
the chapters or sires which compose the Commentary on 
the Stra-i-Yieuf, I have now to add some further par- 
ticulars with which Baron Rosen has most obligingly 
supplied me as to their nomenclature in a MS. of the 
same work in his own collection. (See Coll: Se. iii, 
Manuserits Persans, p. 50.) The nomenclature adopted 
in Baron Rosen's MS., in so far as it differs from that 
previously given by me at p. 263 supra, is as follows: 





Chapter xiv... 6 (pill 3yy0 Chapter xxxifi.. poll 5, 


pe ser a lt: Heels jy ea ele, 
rr XVi.. « or) ci ni xlit. - . gel! Li 


w «OCoREEViLL Ss o)\yoll +s Fee Ae parse ee 
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- ot) ips Chapter lxxxiy. . 
=) i 


GaN Eye 
pel 


» «li, . dl ,, a ena 

»  xlvak .- -tacll ss Tea Wie Ss bj bet age 
q min ed : »  Lexxvii, » gl = 
» =O sw (ete) ceed te » ~— Lexxvili. whuilll _,, 
mck axl, »  Iexxix, EMI, 
$y ye eae bei) et) SEE ig Og el A 
pales oak cal vi oe (9) Sel, 
yah hee - ipl +s 1» me Ow clestl) 5, 
hh) AHS Fe aptly » moi, ~ lest ,, 
i, ABMs Canes » xeiv. No title. 

»» vii w= 4 move. s jaa! ,, 
Se Ks aw REDON is » xvi. (aie) jiall ,, 
ee ee ~ poll 4, » | OXCVii. dhs! ny 
ee «EE ee » —-Xevili. (ave)ak=| ,, 
» Usiv, gals oho! i, » -meix. (ate) oles! ,, 
» Isvi. . daell ,, 0 Oe w (aie) Neal], 
». isiv. . JJe) ,. p eh « (aie) Shall ,, 
ssid Py aaa ge, SON. >) ttle, cahaatbe 
» ixxyvil.. ed ” a ee ebodl = 
» Uexvili, yg!) ,, ae. aren reves) “. 
y doi Syl, ork pk, 
oo ieee, . Gall ,, gets SSA 
:. AEEEL all . (evil. weal S, 
y eer. WN cis. uayilall ,, 
6s Aexxiii, =, = re he peg), 


As will be observed, one chapter (the last) is missing 
from the above’ list, Baron Rosen writes: « Je ne sais 
pas comment il se trouve que le nombre des sourates eat 
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de 110 seulement au lieu de 111. Je n’si pas sous la main 
dans ce moment l’exemplaire de l'Institut.” Apart from 
this and chapter xciv, the above list, in conjunction with 
that given at p. 263 supra, supplies names for all the 
chapters. 

Since this article went to press, I have received, under 
circumstances briefly detailed at p. 663 supra, another Babi 
MS. (the Istididliyyé, or “Evidences” of Mirzé Abu’l-Fazl 
of Gulp4yagin), for which, as it cannot be placed in any 
one of the four classes into which the other MSS. are divided, 
I am obliged to create a fifth “supplementary” class (nxs). 


BBS. 1. 
rot) Keay | 
Evidences of the Behd’i doctrine. By Mirza Abu'l-Fazi of 
Gulpayagan. 


Ff. 22 (f. 1s and 22° blank), 21°25x13-25 centimetres, 
14 lines to the page. Written in a good clear 
Persian fa‘lik. The manner in which this MS. came 
into my possession is explained at p. 663 supra. 

This work, intended to prove by quotations and arguments 
drawn from the Old Testament that Behé’u’ll4h is the 
promised Messiah and deliverer of Israel, is addressed 
chiefly to the Jews. It appears to have been written in 
the year a.H. 1305 (av, 1887-8), for on f. 19° we find 


the following passage : 

NE jh S eal line y ty spiye sale op a nls 

og Sasa g Ne tae lees gyal Gall ete Soy eal yl 

a py SN BAT JL ne y cee y Np 0 

ees, <a ma oJ,5 GF JLilo wl} ;I - e's moks 

ANP 99 Rae cl pol JL eats y ota y santa y IQ 
# Opter JL sae? [,]ocn, 
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The work consists of a preface and three sections. The 
preface extends from f. 1" to f. 3%. As it is rather interest- 
ing, I give the text in full. It is so easy that I do not 
think it necessary to add a translation, 


mS se& aislad aly 

eet tet oL Gir vlosntile Spend Gres 
rel Hae lait yo 985 Do Silas AS ptins Bye Jail al 
B39 eyyd alae ltlas yes Oily Lalle Gil 
zie Oy) gle al apace yd als wl yo & aloo! Urey KS 
LAPSE only Hyd Os opaee oS LL oy ol 
sire eres yo pe bass ONS 55 Sal5 y She Bp I oltsl 
naleal Susie, y alle ig aS Fyy5 Unis OLS plant! ate 
EP tbe ES yl 9 hn nerdy Oped Jil 

sli), lat! pase pattns ur! mu, 5! us pel 
O77 PP beret ot? eo! Ulan Spe 5 pling Coe 
sail 9 Nhe Seb esl she G5) ulate Lally) 
S99 She Norte sl ey lene OL JL 
apt nthe La iy ee ysl aS lta 9 (L2") adsl 
By ad 8S pil 8 latin peed Gal yg 9 Spy Site y 
PS Sp ps eS ob oals oly dante Lil UL, , 
dalel elas shan AS ee at aS al cola 
ale Lest oy eal wale Al il ok, ks sols 
jE S Sb mide i 4 a5 oo! raS1, re Fs te jl 
ne Gln I C3 3 oe el 3 wt ax‘, 
tt als vine Hl yy! osldgs 5 as saalys kif 
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Cale | Sp sCT be sF alps LS Jal ltt, 
5 Ny SBN al ce 9 oS Cpt eS eta isla 
wales LG Spy pe iy at let ss S, 
Easily Gite cakes uaehiy ile cil peur y 
Aesth, abe deybe she eylars 4) ely 5, Lbs 
pyldwe Lyne dd ole Cipdy 580 (f. 2°) Calpe 99 opm 
dlaee 5 2p eke We JB jaye pty rind uF wil» S 
let iS Slew Opry y Salscesy |b Slee Sey ol ype 
argos y rn alle pile 5 pte jl og ol ppeltr Cipipe alle Ul Js 
egy, BAS lb aly ald jo be JS Coates ages by sl jlasil , 
ay 9 SE yg cage gps ae yo UT aly yen Opry 
HS Spm yo 4S Ce ied 0 plill dgp y dedin sah! wos 
Opepd lb 5S Hsp) 5 Lo! —- Dglod nul LoS 
7X5 solo sae, 5593 3 S xt Voll as el bss 
it elas Sf eden coe yop JIU LAS Le ole! 
as Sgheg pp iting Ope wily eal slic! Jaws 2b 
baila y, OILS, crlie Mee y crib! ale NT eels, 
alas b co,dleey crsrmlye y oe! JS alse) 5 (ic) cage y 
entls Gace La) Colas LS yo athe Jal (f. 3°) 
eae y may CaF oS ALT er5e gpl wv cslrssld Sa 
Sear soc tvmpre’. iets curises that in tro works composed by the Bohivts 
Few cel, wo grag icrpatcy sold have ben allowed Yo spe, 


more especially as both dates are used evidentially. 
> This wrding further evidence that Kitds-i- 


Akdas, not Lawh-i-Abdas, is the correct title of the work alluded to. 
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FN 9 Ghee y has 9 ag y ape jl Me baley yay oul 
SS bey he pe ) crsilesy catol, a2% Ok ob 
F519 AS kee pal le, dale So Apaly slale y Shey bl 
Hs LN oS Cape ob y ey sat IL lee 
deel ply aot ote y Spin ele ade 2 shat Kile 
Dil owls BLS y ol os elie de yo lily od Usps 
JIS lb Ny stage aly eile Jens Jatl al gyre ee 
wt 28S plied cnly ooh ole, ethics sbi S, 
hey y een apd y Soy hy i) et be opts JG 
coll Re re sy AL y pale yee ul py tude Cah dee 
# rakiaeall <I dha 

The headings of the three sections (makdm) into which 


the book is divided, with the pages on which they begin, 
are as follows : 


PE setts NaS eS les go! why 0 (6 3) JT alee 
ty JS Ge uo tage abl yl ae Ce ays 
* O35 pases 5 ely dere tlh» 4! 

Sette yee Bg Sp WTS easy! 9 (6) Spo ales 
nd 9 UY peeks Clit isla ile 5! 
FY aby Qde lI wae ody Quads 

etl pt Rode a 9 AS ennai 29 ts Uf 11) les 
yh BT eS eal 25890 Tans Oy spel 
Fo hes wren 5 (E12) HS, yas 0S ty 
nig pat Rha? STS 5} ad oly oily peels Ze 
pale UES lie wl jo ail sags alps bail sty bey 
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ee 6S Seles Ul, (59 5] (E14)... yas 
lA aieaeliioes Oly HES 05 cl tees 
~ ont Slats ar nc> obs ann 

The whole book, in short, is an attempt to interpret the 


prophesies of the Old Testament, more especially of the 
book of Daniel, in favour of Beh4’u'llah. 


Ends: 
Wydgd abet jn y CF. 22") 02 Fas dl pS 90 ow 25) yw 
GOS SL Nrp se Sch pm 6S aidy pees 9 QP wd 5 
ygled best Le Bp pe pele y Oped Gee? Ipoislas 
galls eo 5 IS 4S emia deal 5 sarlsct soul ps 
9 My Te ote S Le ppt uly eS tee 
osde y gall Jb atl, w55G Clie os salt lis 
Solel eaall poral onda! ball yo ait al 
ip et 
ms SEIS Sill 92! Fe 


I have now described, as fully as the space at my disposal 
would admit, all the Babi MSS. in my possession, with 
the exception of a number of letters of greater or less im- 
portance, and certain scattered leaves containing transcripts, 
made by myself or others, of sundry poems, short epistles, 
ete., of which I have already published some, and hope, 
in due course, to publish such others as appear of sufficient 
interest. Of some of the MSS. described above (such 
as the various “ Books of the Names,” and many of the 
Prayers, Exhortations, Visitations, and Rhapsodies) it is 
most improbable that complete editions could ever be 
required or contemplated ; a few judiciously selected extracts 
would answer every practical purpose. Of others, such 
as the Zurikh-i-Jadid, and both volumes of the Hasht 
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Bihisht, complete editions would certainly be desirable, 
could anyone be induced to incur the necessarily heavy 
expenses of publication. Failing this, however, abridged 
English translations might sufficiently answer the purpose ; 
and of the Turikh-i-Jadid, at all events, such a translation is 
now in the press, and will, I hope, appear in a few months. Of 
the more important sacred books of the Bb, Subh-i-Ezel, 
and Behé, nothing will serve but complete texts prepared 
from the best available MSS. I have no doubt in my 
own mind that the Persian Bey4n should come first ; and, 
with a view to publishing it in extenso, I have been for 
some time engaged on the collation of several MSS, Besides 
the two MSS. in my own possession (Ber. 8, and upc, 3), 
and the British Museum Codex (Or. 2819), the liberality 
of the Academy and the Institut des Langues Orientales 


of St, Petersburg has placed at my disposal, for periods 
of six months each, the two manuscripts of the work 


contained in their rich collections. Much work remains 
to be done ere we can venture to generalize with perfect 
safety on the relations, affinities, and tendencies of the 
Babi movement, but that that work is well worth the 
doing I, for my part, do not for a moment doubt. 


Deatu or BenA’u’toAn. 


Within the last few weeks news of the death of Behé’u’ll4h 
has reached me, I have not been able to ascertain the 
date of his decease, but of the fact itself there is no doubt 
for it is confirmed by a letter written from Acre by his von, 
Mirsé Badi‘u’lléh, and dated Zi'Ka'da 20th, ca. 100 
(June 25th, a.v. 1892). A portion of the letter I wil] here 


cite, with translation. 

Hh HN Ly el th cpl jo olf Tey IF ae |, 
AS slp spel aye y pr? Fle y iG hy Las tle 
SS NIG Gil p58 pete os stb oly 
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Smee aes! = > 5! ale ems eye? ly Eke iT 
de alt} let antl ye ut! ol saalts jl witlatie 
Fam aed Tange Opry 0 ol bsl dm 9 bp pile yo als 
SN st SLAY Sle g nalts ely p05 oped ol elle 58 
cept) g mh hat rgd alte ee pl tee SN og | it 
arth 5 eS SB Oy Ney me he 5S jy 
dls er! wh J3% (ude Os ;| (wast wks aS or 
Ley pat See y ppd tie pale y pee jl hy Lear hl, 
eke cal pp hikes agit 5 AF oy by Stee LO y 
em yd y GES! Cbd y ol ples LT ole 58 
walive wlpe, dugg, WSS) lhe enim Cube NMG! - G 
JIS path obs 0 aS Slee Tp up A de OS Ley 0S 
2) bal balls dey alle Sep al optie 035-0 plica! jo 
He Mpeg Wess DSi tee aaa 9 dae Cmts oye lal 
a ett he ght be oe ot WU Golly Sas, 
Ly 5 bein S09 alin yoy cetyl y Clpeudl ope ants J 
cy! weeks y i596 ee OE la! UI Ls! Saab J 33 
gael be stl dahe cant by Eek! isi GO! Gly jet 
BA ce ey cell Sil oe Gy ell al IN 
A) Fi) OL re Ley Le Ea oe ope gl Fs 


* par, 3 and nar. to read gis Js. 
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Translation, 


“O friend of my heart, and delight of my soul! In these 
days the showers of affliction do so descend from the clouds 
of the firmament of fate, and the thunderbolts of griefs 
and sorrows do so succeed one another, that neither hath 
the tongue strength to describe, nor the pen power to utter 
them. For the horizon of the Phenomenal World is bereft 
of the effulgences of the Sun of Wisdom and Revelation, 
and the throne of the Universe is deprived of the radiance 
of the Most Mighty Luminary. The ears of the friends 
are, to outward appearance, debarred from hearkening to 
the ery of the Supreme Pen, and the eyes of the longing 
are veiled from the contemplation of the Most Glorious 
Horizon. Great God! how dire a catastrophe is this which 
has arisen in the World, and how grievous a calamity is 
this which hath appeared in the Universe! The Sun of 
Truth hath bidden farewell to this earthly sphere, and 
now shines with a brightness which waneth not in the 
regions of Might and Glory. Albeit this supreme affliction 
transcends endurance, and this most dire disaster lays in 
ruins the edifice of resignation and patience, yet, having 
regard to the authoritative command and binding behest 
revealed from the Holy Angel-World in the Kitdb-i Akdas,! 
we and you alike must adorn ourselves with the ornament 
of patience and resignation, lay hold of the firm rope of 
submission and acquiescence, apply ourselves with strong 
hearts and tranquil souls to what will conduce to the 
progress of mankind, the peace and prosperity of the 
world, the amelioration of characters, and the appearance 
of charity and concord, and attach ourselves with our whole 
being to the counsels of the Lord of the Visible and the 
Invisible, so that the Phenomenal World may, by the Grace 
of that Beneficent Being, be beheld an envy to the Garden 
of Paradise. Nor is this thing difficult with God. The blessed 
text revealed in the Kitdb-i-Akdas shall here be cited. He 
says (great is His Glory and universal His Bounty !) : 

* Cf. n. 2 at the foot of p. 703 supra, 
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*O people of the earth! When the Sun of my Beauty sets, 
and the firmament of my Form is hidden, be not troubled ; 
arise for the helping of my work and the advancement of my 
Word throughout the worlds. Verily We are with you under 
all conditions, and will help you with the Truth ; verily We 
can do this.. Whosoever knoweth Me will rise up to serce 
me with such uprising that the hosts of heaven and earth shail 
not put him down,’ And in another place he says: ‘ Say, 
““O people, let not trouble take possession of you when the 
Kingdom of my Epiphany becomes concealed, and the Waves 
of the Ocean of my Utterance are hushed. Verily there és 
in my Epiphany a reason, and in my Occultation another reason, 
which none knoweth save God, the Incomparable, the All- 
Knowing. And We shail see you from the Most Glorious 
Horizon, and will help whomsoever riseth up for the helping of 
our Work with hosts from the Supreme Concourse, and a cohort 
of the Cherubim,” ** 

The same news reached me on the same day from my 
Ezeli correspondent in Constantinople, but in how different 
a form of words was his laconic announcement of Behd's 
death couched! He added (I know not on what authority) 
that disputes had already arisen between two of Behé’u’llih’s 
sons, ‘Abbis Efendi and Mirzi Muhammad ‘Ali as to 
the succession; and that Aké Mirzd Ak& Jaén called 
Khddimw lah, Beh&’s amanuensis and special attendant, 
had given his support to the latter, because he hoped to 
find him more pliable and more amenable to his own 
views and wishes. This statement I only give for what 
it is worth. 


1 A translation of part of this passage will be found quoted at p. 975 of B. ii. 
It occurs on f. 7¢ of uur. 3, and f. 31° of nur. 4. 

* This passage occurs on f. 10° of yur. 3, and ff. 38-38 of nur. 4. 

? The latter I did not see at Acre, neither did I know where he was, thouch 
I heard mention of him. He it was, I believe, who invented the different 
forms of the Kheft-i-adi', or “New Writing.” (See B. i, p. 493.) Of 
this writing I was unable to obtain a specimen, but I learn from Baron Rowen 
that M, Toumansky was more fortunate, and that amongst the treasures which 
he brought back from ‘Istikibid were the words acer Je written in now 
character. 


7.m.A4.8, 1892. 46 
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What effect Behd’s death may have on the further 
development of Bé&biism it is impossible to conjecture. 
Will the movement of which he has for so long a time 
been the guiding spirit, languish or lose ground? Will 
dissensions arise amidst his followers to produce further 
disruptions and schisms in the Babi church? Will the 
Ezelis (who, as it appears, keep themselves well informed 
of all that takes place at Acre) seize the opportunity to 
set on foot propaganda in favour of Subh-i-Ezel? Or will 
the fabric, reared with such infinite pains by the departed 
Seer, prove able to withstand the disintegrating forces which, 
no longer kept in check by his master-hand, must almost 
inevitably come into play? Time alone will show. 


* I learn from Baron Rosen that a short paragraph announcing the death 
of Beh&’u'llah appeared in the Russian newspaper called Le Cuncuse, published 
at Tiflis; and that the news was also conveyed to him by Lieutenant 
Toumanski in a private letter, in which were enclosed copies of BebS'u'llah’s 
testamentary dispositions (_,s WS) and an elegy on his death by the Bibi 
poet ‘dndalié (Mirzh ‘Alf Ashraf of L&bijin). Baron Rosen adds that Beha 
died on May 16th of this year (1892), but that the news of his decease did 
not reach ‘IshkGbid till July Sth. The interesting documents forwarded by 
Lieutenant Toumanski are to appear in the Zupisski. 
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Ant. XIV.—Dusratta’s Hittite Letter. By Major ©. R. 
Coxpsr, D.C.L., LL.D., RE. 


Tne subject of the present paper is the translation of one of 
the most interesting and important tablets that haye been 
discovered within the last twenty years—interesting not 
only from a linguistic point of view, but also as casting 
new light on the history of Western Asia, about 1500 years 
before our era, and as showing the manners of the age and 
the political relations of Egypt with Asiatic countries. It 
also informs us of the language spoken in Armenia and in 
Syria, and of the extent of the Hittite dominions before 
the fall of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. 

The tablet in question is the longest, and perhaps the most 
important, of all in the great collection of cuneiform letters 
to the kings of Egypt, which was discovered by the peasantry 
at Tell Amarna in Middle Egypt (between Minieh and Assiut 
on the east bank of the Nile) in 1887. These number some 
300 in all, and those as yet translated are in an Aramean 
language resembling Assyrian. But there are two letters 
in the collection in another language, clearly not Semitic; 
and Dr. Hugo Winckler, who has published a transcription 
of these, with others, now in the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
came to the conclusion in 1888 that they were in the Hittite 
language, the main reason for such belief being, that the 
shorter of the two is written by a certain prince of Reseph 
(not far from Palmyra), who was named Tarkondara, and 
who calls himself in his letter the “ Prince of the Hittites.’ 
His epistle to Amenophis III. consists of thirty lines of 
ideographic writing, not easily interpreted; but it seems 
clear, from the pronouns and from other words, that the 
language is the same as that of the longer letter now under 
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consideration, which, as we shall see, is also written by a 
personage who calls himself the Hittite Suzerain. For 
these reasons it appears reasonable to suppose that we are 
dealing with the native language of the Hittite tribes, 
though the script is not that peculiar to their monuments, 
but that known as Cuneiform, and used by the Akkadians, 
their neighbours. 

The introduction to the letter, as Dr. Winckler points 
out, consists of eight lines of Assyrian or Aramean. The 
bulk of the letter consists of 512 lines of native language. 
The writer is Dusratta, a well-known chief of Mitani or 
Southern Armenia, a region which was the later Melitene. 
He addresses Amenophis III. of Egypt, and speaks of his 
father Suttarna, and of his daughter Tadukhepa. There 
are in the same collection other letters, in Aramean, from 
the same Dusratta, which have been translated, and which 
refer to the same personages—Gilias, the Armenian, and 
Menes, the Egyptian envoy—who are so often mentioned 
in the letter now to be considered. From these letters we 
know that Dusratta was one of the most important political 
personages of his time. His sister Thi was married to 
Amenophis III.; and Amenophis IV. married his cousin— 
Dusratta’s daughter. The Tell Amarna collection includes 
a letter from a Suttarna, and many others from kings of 
Babylon and Assyria, and from princes of Elishah and 
Syria, to the two Egyptian kings mentioned; but Dusratta 
speaks as a personal friend and relative, and his letters 
are of higher interest than those of other correspondents, 
while his character comes out, in some of his utterances, 
in a manner which shows that he must have been personally 
a very remarkable man. 

To understand aright the relations of the Asiatics with 
the Egyptians in this age it is only necessary to turn to 
Dr. Brugsch’s History of Egypt. It is wel] known that, 
in the Hyksos period, various Asiatic tribes invaded and 
ruled over the Delta: that their expulsion was fret es. 
tempted by Ahmes L. of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty 
about 1700 nc.: that Thothmes ITT. conquered «ll Syria 
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and part of the regions beyond the Euphrates; and that a 
century after his conquest, about 1500 s.c., Amenophis III. 
was still master of the conquered regions, and in com- 
munication with the princes of neighbouring states, in 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Asia Minor. But these conquests 
were lost by his indolent son Amenophis IV., who lived 
at Tell Amarna, where his desecrated sarcophagus has just 
been found. The later letters speak of the revolt of 
Hittites and Hebrews; and it is certain that the marriage 
of Tadukhepa did not falfil her father’s hopes, and that 
a revolution in Egypt put an end to her husband’s life and 
dynasty. It was then—according to the ordinary chronology 
—that the Hebrews invaded Palestine, while the Hittites 
became independent in the north, and so remained till re- 
conquered by Rameses I, and Rameses IT. of the nineteenth 
dynasty. But, at the time when our letter was written, 
Egyptian power was paramount to the Euphrates, and 
Amenophis III. had gone beyond the river on a hunting 
excursion, to kill lions, during which time he perhaps first 
made Dusratta’s acquaintance. About 1450 B.c. the old 
Armenian monarch—writing to his son-in-law—speaks with 
affection of the great Amenophis, and relates his sorrow 
. when he heard of his death. He recalls the fact that 
Amenophis III. sent a “message asking for his daughter”’; 
and he adds, “may I die but may he who loved me live 
with God.” Our present letter appears to be the answer 
sent to this original message. 

As far as I am aware no attempt has yet been made 
to determine the character of the language, or to translate 
the contents of Dusratta’s Hittite letter. Dr. Sayce kindly 
sent me a short printed paper, which contains his pre- 
liminary remarks on the text, which are very valuable; 
and in this paper (where published is not stated) he has 
pointed out the words which are clearly indicated by 
determinatives, such as the names of countries, cities, 
personages, and deities; and in addition has proposed ten 
words as having certain meanings, including father, tablet, 
scribe, God, friend, wife, envoy, brother, interpreter, and 
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image; and in each case he seems to be right, though in 
two other cases I think an emendation possible, Dr. Sayce, 
however, does not indicate whether he regards the language 
as Aryan or Mongolic: from certain remarks on syntax 
IT conclude that he favours the former view; but it should 
be noted that there are 400 different words in the in- 
scription, many of the commonest of which are so often 
repeated (owing to the great length of the text) that 
it becomes easy to determine approximately what they 
mean. Dr. Sayce renders Amdéippi “grandfather”: it 
certainly applies to a personage, but occurs with the personal 
name Artatan; whereas from a letter published last year 
we know that the mame of Dusratta’s grandfather was 
Bitatama, I think the word more probably means “ friend." 
The second word which I at first regarded as fixed by 
Dr. Sayce is gipanu “a papyrus,” bat on further study it 
Appears more probably to mean “a decree’”’: and the word 
for papyrus which occurs in the text is @ allali pa or 
“leaf of the water reed.” 

After reading Dr, Sayce’s paper I was struck by the 
resemblance of some of the words which he determined to 
words of the Turkic languages of Central Asia—especially 
afta “ father,” talami “interpreter,” and eena “ gods.” On 
careful examination of the text, as given in the original 
characters by Dr. Winckler in his great publication of 
1891, I also observed that the cases of the noun, in 
words which could clearly be shown to be nouns, were 
the same os those of the Turkic diulects, Subsequently 
T found that the verb substantive was also Turkic, and 
that all Dr, Sayce’s words could be so compared. A great 
many words were also very clearly the same as in Akkadian 
—the old language of Chaldea which scholars now regarded 
as closely related to Turkic speech—and as in the cognate 
dialect, called Medic or the “third language” of the 
Behistun texts, which Dr. Oppert also regards as closely 
connected with Turkic speech. 

Tt also became clear that the language was ogelutinative, 
and presented the grammar, not of Aryan bat of Mongolie 
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speech, and these indications therefore all pointed clearly 
in one direction, independently of the vocabulary of some 
400 different words. 

In speaking of Akkadian I am aware that some scholars 
deny the existence of any such language; but on the 
other hand it has been upheld by equally distinguished 
writers; and I think that the former school can hardly 
have studied the grammar of the Akkadian, and the 
bilinguals in Akkadian and Assyrian, since it is quite 
impossible to reconcile Akkadian with any Semitic syntax, 
whereas the Mongolic languages present exactly the 
required structure, to say nothing of the comparison of 
some 400 known Akkadian words with those of living 
Mongolic languages. It has also quite recently become 
known that, as early as 2500 s.c. or earlier, the Akkadian 
King Gudea ruled from the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean, and had conquered part of Syria. It is therefore 
not unnatural to find that the Akkadian language closely 
resembled that of tribes of Hittites, in Syria and in 
Southern Armenia. As regards the Medic language, spoken 
about 500 s.c. in the countries ruled by the Persians, 
near the Tigris, the Mongolic character of that 
language is generally admitted. It appears to me to 
bear to that of Dusratta’s letter exactly the relation 
we should expect, considering the lapse of a thousand 
years ; that is to say that the Medic words are 
decayed representatives of those used by Dusratta, 
just as a modern English word compares with the Anglo- 
Saxon; but the Mongolic languages change so slowly 
that in the speech of the Yakuts, or Turko-Mongols of 
Siberia, in our own times, many Akkadian and Medio 
words still remain unchanged, although, in structure and 
vocabulary, the language as a whole has undergone con- 
siderable modifications. 

These comparisons will be found worked out in detail 
in the grammatical treatise and index attached to the 
present paper. I do not claim for these attempts more 
than a provisional character. It is evident that in dealing 
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with what is called an “unknown” language I must 
have made many mistakes, which will be pointed out, 
especially as to words occurring only once or twice; but 
in such study the difficulty diminishes as the inscription 
becomes longer, since all common words of the language 
will then be found often recurring, It is sufficient for 
the moment to note that these common words are all of 
Mongolic character; and that the pronouns, the cases, 
the forms of the verb, and the syntax, all agree in rendering 
the comparison with Akkadian, Medic, and Turkic speech, 
very complete and evident. While emendations are to 
be expected, and indeed have occurred to me in several 
passages, since I first sent a paper on the subject to the 
Times last December, there can still, I think, be no doubt 
as to the general gist of the inscription, or as to the character 
of the language. 

Dusratta speaks of his Kingdom as that of the Mini, who 
are presumably the Minyans, well known in later times 
to the Assyrians as living west of Lake Van, and mentioned 
in the Bible (Jer. li, 27) in the same region. They are 
probably the same people called Men in Egyptian incriptions 
(Bragsch Egypt, vol. i, p. 254), who in the Hyksos period 
were ruling in Zoan, and whose portraits are regarded as 
showing a Mongol type. They had been expelled for 
more than a century when Dusratta wrote, but were still 
powerful in the north. The tablet of Edfou speaks of 
them as inhabitants of Assyria, and from the decree of 
Canopus it appears that they dwelt east of Syria. In 
later times an Aryan race invaded the country round Lake 
Van, where they left inscriptions (about 800 Bc.) in a 
lunguage which, as I pointed out to the Royal Asiatic 
Society last year, is clearly comparable with Persian and 
Sanskrit. But in Dusratta’s time—some 70 years earlier 
—these invaders had as yet not come down from the 
Caueasus; and his subjects were of the same sturdy 
Mongol race to which the Hittites and the Akkadians also 
belonged. 

The letter generally refers to a message received by 
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- Dusratta from Menes, the envoy of Amenophis IIL: to the 
marriage of his daughter Tadukhepa; and to the affairs of 
his kingdom, his boundaries, his gifts of money, and of a 
throne sent to Egypt; and, if I understand aright, to the 
fact that the message was only verbal, and not well under- 
stood or regarded as well authorized, so that he is anxious 
to receive a confirmation of the good news, in a decree 
written on papyrus, which he has been told is about to 
follow. Tadukhepa is then to be sent to Zoan, and to 
Egypt, to marry the heir of the reigning Pharaoh, which 
was eventually accomplished. There are references to the 
translation of his letter into Egyptian, and he sends Gilias, 
who was a relation of his, in order to receive a full report 
from his own people. 

Taking the paragraphs in order, it is to be observed that 
difficulties arise, since the tablet is broken in two, and much 
damaged, and because the words are not always clearly 
divided by spaces; but as a whole it ia very clearly ex- 
pressed and business-like, forming a political document which 
was of high importance, of which remained undisturbed 
in the palace of the Egyptian king for nearly 2400 years, 
till the peasantry dag it up with the rest of this curious 
library in 1887. 

The first paragraph is in Assyrian, os Dr. Winckler 
points out, Itis much injured, but the names of Dusratta 
and Amenophis are distinguishable, and the words “I am 
at peace... to thy ladies, to thy princes, to thy horses 
.»» to thy land, and to all that is thine (may there be) 
exceeding peace.” The first paragraph in native language 
is also much injured, but appears to refer to the offer 
detailed later, that Dusratta’s conquests in Phoenicia should 
be recognized by Egypt aa part of the marriage compact, 
and included within the borders of the Minyan kingdom. 
In the next paragraph there is a reference to former rela- 
tions with Suttarna, the father of the writer who was 
fuvoured by Egypt, and to the message received from 
Menes; to the honour thereby conveyed; and to gold, 
which was to be sent, with the message conveyed by a 
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Minyan embassy. In the third section the writing is un- 
injured as a rule, and here we obtain the following: 

“May the god Tessub (a name of Rimmon), the god 
Sausbe, with thy god Amanu! and the god Simigiz, and 
the god Ea the lord of all, cause this to be fulfilled, the 
gods speeding the (business) speedily. So may they will 
to give thee thy desire, for if they are benignant it will 
be despatched very speedily; may they grant me that it 
be done. Messages also shall make clear speedily (as I 
desire) that a great honour has been done,” 

“Gihias the envoy, taking the message, is ordered to 
speak, his duty being to go forth, because Amenophis, the 
Egyptian friend, rules in a far off land, and I rule in the 
city of Ikhibin (perhaps Haben Maden in the country west 
of Lake Van), which is the city of the god Simigiz, who 
is adored as the paternal deity. Having received the reply 
to be spoken —for words of reply are very speedily to 
be despatched—him I instructed in the presence of the 
Minyans, He is doing this important duty, whom I ordered 
because I see that he is speedy in what is to be done, and 
because Gilias knows how to speak, in completion of what 
is not written fully, Thus the god Simigiz is besought, to 
speed my man quickly; so he shall show, by word of mouth, 
what is sent back—my brother—bearing the desire of the 
Minyan land. May it avail that he should journey so to do, 
Why this is done brother, let messages fully explain, and 
what I desire. The servant of the god Simigiz, of Amanu, 
and of the holy Ea—the Minyan, brother—receiving, this 
must be done: he by your favour receiving a favourable 
reply to show. Because of my brother having so done let 
messages explain, being made to be accomplished by the 
paternal god Simigiz: the god Simigiz adored brother by 
me. Let me be gladdened hearing thy messages, and 
favoured by thee, receiving intelligible messages after this 
has been received.” 


* From another letter of Dusratia's, written in Assyrian 14 ¢ 
the god Amano was the Egyptian god men. myTiin, it is clear that 
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From this and other passages that follow we gather 
that Ea, the Akkadian god, was adored by Dusratta; and 
his name indeed appears to be the same with the word 
Je, used in this letter as meaning “god,” which is the 
Turkic eye for a “deity ” or “ spirit.” The old explanation 
“house of water,” is not only unlikely, but is contrary 
to the rules of Mongol grammar. The rest of the tablet 
is here injured. 

The second columns of the front of the tablet now follow 
with the passage: 

“As besides, information is to be sent... brother, as 
to what my brother desires to make me possess. Gilius 
and Menes being empowered by me to go together, and 
being decided that they shall go to the far off land, being 
desirous to write I do so quickly: brother, thy province 
being ruled by me jointly—the whole race of which as 
you know you named me Suzerain.” After an obscure 
sentence 1t continues : 

“An embassy to show that I om placed in possession ; 
a record to be kept by me; my brother himself at the 
same time ordering a decree, to make me take possession. 
Menes (having asked), my Minyan is made ready, to assist 
him in speaking. With all judgment may he serve, 
explaining the letter. Menes having been sent, travelling 
to thee, and being received, let a decree be ordered’ to 
be despatched ; the things in this tablet being first received : 
brother, let a decree be ordered to be borne, rolled up (or 
sealed up): it being ordered that the letter to be delivered 
be received sealed.” ‘The tablet is much injured after this 
passage and twenty-seven lines have been lost. The next 
passage in the lower part refers to the gift or tribute sent 
by Dusratta. 

“My gift was to be delivered very quickly . . . brother 
I'am sending it in fulfilment... the gods earnestly 
beseeching to hear what I say, that like as I have received 
I have given. The gold brother I myself decreed that 
the whole land should again give, and I send it to be 
delivered very speedily. The people having understood 
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that the King (demands) a double tribute, it goes, I de- 
spatching it.” 

“To proceed: as Menes my brother’s envoy says, it is 
understood that my brother is extremely desirous that it 
should be completed, it being decreed how all the region 
alike anew is made to give, let gold be taken from all 
the region: an additional tax being proclaimed ... it 
was (therefore) proclaimed, and written, and explained, 
to give thee double very quickly, My brother having 
decreed after this wise, to be made ready. I am desirous 
to give it quickly,” 

Dusratta then assures the King of his willingness to fulfil 
these obligations, and proceeds in an injured passage to 
refer to the affairs of Northern Syria—a subject which 
recurs in a better preserved part of the letter later on. 

“As Menes says that my brother much desires that 
an explanatory letter be written, his embassy being gladly 
received in the Minyan Kingdom—being at once and gladly 
received in the Minyan Kingdom—this letter of mine 
was written. A papyrus having been sent me I shall 
be informed, if I have not rightly understood what has 
been said by Menes. But if it be so I shall gladly be 
commanded: this brother confirm thou thus, the proclama- 
tion being received by me, clear and intelligible altogether.” 

“As Menes says that an embassy will come quickly, 
therefore his news will ba favourably received in the 
Minyan Kingdom.” The passage which follows is some- 
what broken, but repeats the desire. for a confirmation of 
the verbal message, or pour parley which preceded the 
final treaty ; but which the diplomatic Dusratta is cautious 
not to accept too readily: a very important Passage is here 
probably lost referring to the relations to be established. 

Turning to the back of the tablet we find the question 
of translation to be next treated very fully, 

“My brother (beholds) the continuation of the message. 
Brother, I not knowing whether the servant rendered well 
or badly the message in thy language, the interpreter having 
heard what was said, the servant explained with explanation 
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the message sent in thy language. Brother, my speech- 
maker being bound to make clear, by spoken word bound 
to make clear, and also by speaking together, my brother 
shall be informed of everything by the message. What 
my brother does not understand, when interpreted, this, 
being further spoken, shall be said at length. I also 
preferring to cause this to be written carefully. ..... 
making every effort, and also speaking at length, to explain 
what is clearly written. Brother, thy language is not 
used here, is it? I am telling them to take care as 
regards the explanation of what is put before you: by 
the mouth of the subject taking the message it shall be 
made clear brother, by his word, what the Minyan Kingdom 
has said, which, being interpreted, understand thou per- 
fectly. I, not being sure as to all that was said, my 
brother’s servant having spoken in thy language the 
message which he gave. The servant being a foreigner, 
the Minyan told me what the word was in thy speech. 
Brother, I am glad, preparing to speak, that Menes is 
about to come again with Gilias os a comrade. Menes 
and Gilias knowing all. The Minyan telling me what 
is done, making to agree as to what remains in dispute, 
my brother having received all that they are made to say 
—my speech being foreign—this done, brother, the speech 
being made for me by the Minyan, received as a comrade. 
Gilias having come again with Menes. Gilins and Menes 
having come, brother, for me the speech being made in 
Minyan, a mutual agreement will be made, as to what 
remains in dispute,” 

This passage I have carefully revised, and the rendering 
seems to give a probable sense, though the language of 
the original is very cramped. 

“To proceed: they having travelled and messages being 
received, let my brother order, and let me hear, that it is 
to be done: word thereof is besought—information that 
you favour the arrangement. Your settlement thereof is 
earnestly urged. What my brother desires of me thereunto 
an order receiving, if thou art favourable. In addition 
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also to Menes, my brother’s envoy: in addition to Gilias 
and Artessupas, Asalis is an envoy—the interpreter of 
Gilias, Asalis my scribe, him also, as understanding how 
to make clear quickly in thy language this my writing, him, 
my chieftain, brother, I am glad to have sent,” 

“Brother, very gladly I send by the envoy a gold throne, 
in exchange for the brilliant gift with the en voy, my brother's 
gift of a crown; I send back this throne to thy abode, to 
please a concubine of thine when seeing it, Let it be given, 
being speedily despatched, my brother giving sanction by 
his order,” 

“Brother, pardon my having done so, the envoy having 
thought the gift (acceptable); and being hindered in saying 
what I much wished to have written, as to having sent my 
gift to be borne to my brother, my brother will understand 
what I wish to write. It is enough briefly to tell my 
brother that it was given.” 

“Brother, I gladly give power to the envoy to lead in 
return, this woman whom Menes says my brother gave 
power to bring, when he was ordered as an envoy: my 
brother, as Menes says, having preferred the bringing by 
an envoy, and my brother having ordered her bringing by 
Menes—he shall bring her. What I say being understood 
to be considered timely, my brother having ordered Menes, 
as he says, to bring her.” 

“Understanding that my brother desires now to take her 
home—is it not—brother understanding this decision to be 
preferred, is it not obligatory? As twenty-three months 
have gone by, is not her being taken home to be hastened : 
my court also having decided to accept, and resolved to 
sanction the (agreement?) and being satisfied together with 
my wife, and the girl being pleased to the depth of her 
heart when told—how happy words cannot tell—with the 
gods is the decision, with the strong gods, brother, 
is the decision for me, the girl being . . . . Whether also 
I do not desire that she should be so brilliantly exalted, 
the girl being... .. advantageously, surely you know 
it isso... . surely you know that I shall be happy.” 
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The broken part that follows is in the same strain, after 
which six lines are lost ; and below these a broken fragment 
contains Tadukhepa’s name, and speaks of her being highly 
favoured, and going a long journey from the Minyan 
Kingdom to the land of Zoan, and afterwards dwelling 
in Egypt, with another invocation of Rimmon and Amanu, 
to cause the fulfilment of the agreement, and with a further 
reference to his expected recognition as the ruler of the 
Phoenicians. In this passage Dusratta introduces his own 
name, to make the expected concession more binding and 
clearer. 

The right hand columns are well preserved and continue 
this important subject. 

“Brother, thy border in the land over against Egypt 
is... and to proceed, | being ordered to extend myself 
thereto, command thou the people to take me as master 
and King, their duty .... being made known, interpreted 
by interpreter, is not the possession thus to be made clear? 
Proclaim thou for me that, whatever of the peoples of 
the land of Chalcis, the Phoenicians west of the Minyan 
Kingdom, of the people of the land of Chalvis, I have 
conquered, is made subject. Brother thy word is enough, 
no one henceforth disputing my right, as master of the 
peoples, Is not this clearly thus? As to the expedition 
(or Lordship) is it not that it will be thus?” 

"To proceed. Let my brother send his order giving 
possession to me alone, of that which I am desirous to have 
extended. The order received, I go forth. Brother, to me 
as an order—if my brother so favours me, having ordered 
all to be clearly written, thereby this region being ruled 
jointly by me. I being Suzerain of the power of the 
Hittite land ; taking to me, brother, all the people conquered. 
Let it extend to the city of Harran, the region which no 
king enjoys being taxed. Brother, I go forth, my brother 
confirming it fully by this proclamation.” 

“To proceed, enough not being said as to my desire of 
being put in possession of these possessions by my brother, 
I and my Court being told that it is as was sent, my Court 
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will go forth, my brother having made them Minyan by 
Royal command. Your aid the Minyan land joyfully will 
accept, messages of authorization being received, by a 
tablet with my brother's Royal command in writing. 
Brother, I tell them that no grant has been received from 
you, as to giving possession; brother having told them 
that no grant is given, they have stopped fighting at the 
word spoken. Brother, authorization being received, received 
by Embassies, being gladly received when they come back 
to the Minyan Kingdom, let me hear what is (wished ?). 
Brother, order thou to be written thy full grant of these 
things.” 

The next passage depends mainly on the meaning of the 
word Ammatippi, and I think that my original under- 
standing of it must be abandoned, in favour of one which 
appears to fit in better with the general subject. 

“To proceed. The sanction will favour me (is it not 
sof) as being the father. The tublet will be engraved 
with writing (is it not so?) the tablet giving sanction for 
me the father, as a favoured friend. This former tablet 
being engraved with writing (is it not 80?) all this tablet 
having been ordered to be written, let my brother order 
a tablet to be written anew, when what ia written in the 
words of this same tublet is understood, having ordered 
it to be written, answer it when you speak my brother; 
the things written answer thou; the things to be written 
answer thou” ........ 

“Tf so be that sanction is granted to me by return, it 
shall be so written: thus must letter for letter be made, 
brother: it being given a clear signature ; being thus made 
recognizable by signature; and my brother having made 
the letter binding, again we shall be bound by word of 
sworn friendship,”’ 

“Brother, the completion of the letter being hastened, 
my brother will understand when it is said that the answer 
must be hastened. It is to be considered, that my child 
having resolved, it must be considered as to the road to be 
followed, my child being hastened on her journey. My 
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friend Artatan having been sent to the father, lef messages 
explain as to her being ordered to go: the agreement for 
the maiden being aunctioned; the messenger speaking as to 
my child's appearing; let messages explain that the agree- 
ment is sanctioned: the father doing what is due, Order 
thou the envoy to speak as to my child's appearing; my 
friend the father saying—is it not so—what is due to the 
father. Let him bear a letter of decree, this giving con- 
fidence to my people, when safely received, if also it is 
said ‘what he is doing ought not to be done.” Moreover, 
let the decree say that my brother is pleased. Brother, as 
my authority, brother, a decree being to me as authority, 
first having been caused to come, being an authority as 
to what my brother decides, this assurance being, first 
given.” 

“This, then, is my brother’s answer. I also am not 
urging her to be married: if the decree orders me your 
friend to keep the paternal gold: the decree returning to 
me the father to keep what belongs to me, I am not urging 
that father’s child to be sent from home. The decree thus 
ordering me, which my brother sends, I shall be glad, 
taking kindly the return to me of the enjoying of friend- 
ship. She the Minyan will go to be married, setting 
forth to be given. My brother's decree will be under- 
stood as a message settling what my brother authorizes. 
As the king desires ... I the father as my brother 
desiring.” 

After a broken passage the same subject continues: “ My 
brother being seen to be in earnest, my daughter will be 
ready, to be married for me by my brother in presence of 
the deity, my brother having this business done very quickly 
in the strange land. So charging my brother with the 
business, that she be wedded by thy son, having been taken 
away from the Minyan land. Having sent again... and 
perceiving the king in earnest, this region which I rule 
hearing the announcement, my brother at once (sending) 
an order to this region which I rule” (the sense is then 
obscured by breaks in the text), but the next words are clear: 


wma.e. 192. 47 


So hi ee 
a x ...) a re 
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“in the presence of the Royal city of Thebes, before the 
god Sausbe whom I adore, my-son-in-law being married ”’; 
and, again, “The marriage of Tadukhepa, is it not thus 
that Dusratta, the favoured friend from the land of Mitani, 
consenting to the wish of Amenophis the Egyptian friend, 
that the son of Amenophis be so married to her in the 
presence of the image of the deity, Dusratta who dwells 
afar off arranges.” 

“All that prince and people are able to do, assuring to 
be done very quickly, it is hoped that the Minyan will be 
commanded to the utmost. Brother, my subject acting for 
me, as thought best, having written fully, the subject having 
received what is graciously to be conveyed to me in the 
Minyan land: the princes ruling the whole race of the 
Minyans having agreed: this people which my brother 
made subject to me seeing what I do to be beneficial to their 
land, ready to trust as subjects what I do: a decree being 
made; my brother of Egypt and the ruling Minyan princes 
having agreed, and the people made submissive; all being 
written which I had to speak about ..... increasing 
renewal of friendship (is produced). The Minyan land being 
increased ; I also if the subject race are not obedient levying 
war if obliged ..... therefore also make thou the people 
to be (ruled) by a Prince.”’ 





In conclusion of this account of Dusratta’s letter, it is 
to be acknowledged that the translation is no doubt rough, 
and may be improved. The language has two great defects : 
the first being that there is no distinction of gender; and 
the second that (as in Akkadian and Medic) there is only 
a very imperfect distinction of tense, Thus while the 
language at first appears simple, practically it proves to 
be much more obscure than any inflected speech. Turkish 
is the admiration of grammarians for its regularity, but 
agglutinative languages do not possess the power of Aryan 
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speech. There can however, I think, be little doubt as 
to the general meaning ; and we have thus suddenly become 
possessed of some 400 Hittite words, which will be of 
the greatest value in the future, in finally settling the 
translation of Hittite texts. The Hittites who dwelt in 
Northern Syria were of the same stock with Akkadians, 
and early inhabitants of Armenia and Asia Minor, and 
Dusratta ruled them as Suzerain from the Upper Euphrates. 
In Syria they were mingled with Semitic Phoenicians, but 
even as late as 720 n.c. they were still the dominant race. 
As an inscription of seventy lines has now been brought 
home by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, which is in the Hittite 
character, I have some hope that I may in the future 
be able to place before the Royal Asiatic Society a trans- 
lation worthy of criticism, of a text in their own characters; 
since the language is shown to be clearly of the Turkic 
class, by the evidence of the present text in a known 
character. It can I think in future hardly be denied 
that the Hittites—whose features on the Karnak monuments 
and on their own (to say nothing of their pigtails) are 
so decidedly Mongolian—belonged, not to the later Aryan 
race which settled near Lake Van, but to the older Mongol 
stock, of which the Akkadians also were a very important 
branch. 


SKETCH oF THE GRAMMAR. 


The inscription is written in syllables, in the character 
used in Cuneiform texts about 1500 n.c., and with com- 
paratively few determinatives or ideograms, but probably 
a good many phonetic complements. The characters given 
in the index are those corresponding in Inter Assyrian 
—used for facility in printing. 

The syntax is similar to that of the Akkadian and Medic 
rather than of the modern Mongolic languages. The object 
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is followed by the subject, and the verb stands always at 
the end of the clause, as in all Turanian speech, in which 
it never precedes, ns is commonly the case in Aryan 
languages. The adjective (of which there are few) follows 
its substantive. The defining word (or genitive) may 
precede the defined (or nominative) without any mark of 
ease, as in Aryan and Mongol speech—an arrangement 
which shows that the language cannot be Semitic: since 
in Semitic languages the case is reversed. The genitive 
may also follow the nominative with a case sufix—as in 
Akkadian and Medic, 

Other marks of the Mongolic character of the language 
are found in the absence of gender to the nouns, and of 
prepositions, which are replaced by postpositions: also by 
the non-existence of the relative pronoun, and the con- 
struction which is used to express it indirectly. The 
regularity of the casea; and the formation of forms of 
the verb by auxiliaries prefixed (as in Akkadian): the 
postponed position of the possessive pronoun, and the 
preposing of the personal pronoun, also show the gram- 
matical connection with Medic and Akkadian, The 
adjective and adverb are indistinguishable, as in modern 
Turkish. The great length of the words (as in Mongolia 
languages generally) is due to the incorporation of various 
particles. The vowel harmony, according to which the 
particle agrees with the vowel of the root, is also a 
peculiarity of Mongolic speech, which is traceable also 
in Medic and Akkadian. 


The Noun, 


The ordinary cases of the noun, formed by suffixes which 
are the same for all words (without distinction of gender), 
are the same os in Turkic languages, and for the most 
part as in Akkadian. The nominative ends jp -# for the 
indetinite and in -pi for the definite caen (Medic py), and 


the plural is wa, as in Mongolian (Akkadian ~éne), which 
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is prefixed to the case suffix, as in all Mongolic speech. 
The other cases commonly found are : 


Hrrore. TrnKwd, AEKADIAN, 
Genitive -nd -n ne of." - 
Dative “ft “a polis Mh 
Locative -fa =i -fa “at.” 
Accusative -¢ =i ++» Ace, 
Ablative “dan -(en -ta “by.” 
Instrumental -/i =i cee. “with.” 
Causative -kku -ichun -ku “for.” 
Comitative allan -ailan .-.. together with.” 


In addition to these usual cases there are other suffixes 
found occasionally, which are the same as in Akkadian, 
e.g. -3i “in presence of ” -ra “towards” or “ going to” 
-ku “in” -sa “inside” -ta “ from.” 

The noun is formed from the root in many cases by 
adding -ma -da -k or -?, and the adjective by -ra, as in 
other Mongol languages. The object often ends in -an; 
and the adverbs have in most instances the same termina- 
tion. These endings are also found in Turkic speech, with 
-i which is the nomen actionis. The case -pi or -ippi is 
that which is called the definite nominative in some 
Mongolie languages; and this suffix takes the place of 
the definite article. Collective nouns appear to be indicated 
by the prefix man, and the prefix nam (or anam) “in the 
condition of ” occurs, as in Akkadian. 


The Ferb. 


The terminations of the verb seem to resemble those of 
the Medic language. The time is not very well dis- 
tinguished, but it would seem that -sa is the 3rd person 
singular for present and future, and -fa for the perfect. 
The precative is formed by -sena, which is the Medic -sne, 
and the 2nd person singular imperative ends in -%, a8 in 
Medic. Asa rule the participial forms are much used, the 
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active would appear to be -Jan and -an, and the passive -ku 
or Khu, -kha or -ka, The infinitive active is formed by pre- 
fixing #i- or an-, as in Medic and Akkadian. The passive 
is formed by adding -i/ or -a/ to the root, before the mood 
or tense ending, and this answers exactly to the Turkish 
passive -i/-: the particles na and ma, meaning “to go” and 
“to make,” are inserted in the same way, to form the 
causative (as na is also used in Medic), and the same is 
expressed in other ways, by reduplication of the root, and 
by prefixed auxiliaries. The termination -man or -can also 
occurs for the participle as in Medic, and -maniu (“ jointly ”’) 
may be recognized, which Dr. Oppert calls the reciprocal 
in Medic. 

The verb substantive ai, like the Turkish ai or da, also 
follows the verb, and is found in the past tense (aidan), 
as well as the present (ain), and participle (aifan): it also 
seems, in one or two cases, that the verb of “ to become ” 
is represented by wifi. The prefixed auxiliaries are the 
same as in Akkadian, which in modern languages are usually 
suffixed. They include be “to make,” ip “to create,” ma 
“to make,” efi “to do” or “make,” and kAi/ “to make” 
or “do.” Dan “must” is also prefixed as in Akkadian, 
and in one ease we have gan “ let,” forming the subjunctive, 
a prefix as in Akkadian. This simple structure appears 
to apply to all the verbs, 


Pronouns, 


The personal pronouns are & “ I,” with its cases tie “me,” 
ia “to me,’ dna “of me,” for the first - Zi “thou” “thee,” 
fa “to thee,” for the second; and as usual there is strictly 
speaking no 3rd person, though aa and na are ao used. ga 
appears to mean “TI myself,” and the Pronoun nippi “self” 
may be added to either of the Preceding. As in other 
Mongolic languages the possessive Pronoun is formed usually 
by placing the personal one after the noun, and the case 
ending follows; but, as in Medic, an emphatic possessive 
is formed by prefixing the personal pronoun, in the nomi- 
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native case, to the noun—as & whki “my own people.” In 
this instance the case suffix is attached directly to the noun. 
There appears to be great care taken in the writing to 
distinguish the pronoun cases. Jr “ him,” as an incorporated 
pronoun, is used as in Medic. The great fault of the 
language is that the gender is in no way indicated as a 
rule; and this renders it difficult, in many cases, to explain 
the numerous incorporations with certainty. The common 
demonstratives are a “this,”’ atinin “that” (in accusative), 
ai, bu, and suupi, “this same” “the same,” Jmma “ this 
same,” pt “what,” Khu Aha Hiat “that” “ which,” 
bi “they” “them,” na, ni “he” “she” “it,” na “ they,” 
enin “them,” Pi “the” “which,” whit and ahbe “who” 
“ whom,” sa “this man,” as “ whatever.” 


Numerals. 

One only occurs, viz. xxiii, expressed in numeral form 
(viii. 60); it precedes the noun # “month” (Akkadian ai, 
Turkie ai or ee month”): but disuvs may mean “double” 
and id “single.” Jfaanna appears to mean “ first of all” or 
“previously.” The sounds of the numerals are, however, 
not to be discovered in other cases. dri seems to mean 
« first,” “at once.” 


Conjgunctiona, 


The common conjunction is pasa “algo” or “again,” 
but w “and” seems to be recognizable, as in Turkic speech. 
Asa rule conjunctions are avoided, and seem to be omitted, 
which is also the case in other Mongolic languages. 


Adverbs and Particles, 

A good many of these appear to be fairly certain, and 
are very similar to those commonly used in Turkic speech, 
as well as in Akkadian and Medic. Among these may 
be noted .Aini “well,” ala- “back,” Beent “fully,” Dukhu 
“completely,” en “as,” enna “thus” (“as this’), guru 
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“wholly,” guka “ greatly,” Ini “ how,” tummi “ altogether,” 
Aii “together with,” Hi “as,” Jekhia “ briefiy,” Jthasa 
“how much,” Adasien “when,” Lit “ as to,” Me “ when,” 
Mfu “as to,” Padan “plainly,” Paan “ highly,” Pati 
“surely,” Pazani “again,” Pidra “either,” Safti “all that,” 
Sint “anew,” Siin “alike,” Suka “at the same time,” Tua 
“so, Tase “because,” ZTimme “as,” Tissan “ quickly,” 
Tissi “at length,” Zarw “afterwards.” The particles and 
adverbs, as a rule, precede and follow the verb respectively. 


Negatives. 


Nu “not” occurs as in Akkadian (Turkic ne “ nor ’’), and 
anni “not” is also found, with Ma “it is not,” used in 
its proper place after the noun a3 in Turkic speech : annae 
may perhaps mean “ none.” 


Phonetics, 


As regards the sounds of the language it is to be noted 
that the distinction of long and short vowels, which forms 
so important a feature of inflected languages (Aryan or 
Semitic), has less importance in agglutinative languages, 
like that under consideration. It is clear that several words 
are spelt in more than one way, so that one would seem 
to suggest a short vowel, and the other spelling a long 
one: e.g. Pal-da and Pa-alda, or Khal-ian and Kha-allan, 
but as a rule the same word is always spelt the same 
way, and distinguished thereby from a different word of 
similar sound. Great care seems to have been taken, in 
the whole of this text, to ensure distinctness of meaning. 

The vowels are a ei uw, and perhaps au as a diphthong. 
The gutturals are & g and kh, with i, Which may have 
been pronounced Aw, There is nothing to show if the eu 
sound of the Turkic languages was in use (closely resembling 
the French wu); the words beginning with va or ye, such 
as yal and yem, are peculiarly Turkic, Tho palatals 7 and 
r very rarely begin any words. In Turki speech they 
hardly ever do, and in this respect the language is nearer 
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to Mongolian and Akkadian than to Turkish. The dentals 
are little distinguished: @ and ¢ are often denoted by the 
same sign, and the sibilants are « and s, without any of 
the distinctions of sound found in Aryan and Semitic 
speech. The labials are m 6 and p. There is nothing 
to show if the nasal ng of the Turkic languages was in 
use, as the characters were not capable of expressing the 
sound, except perhaps in such words as danga. As a rule 
m standa when this nasal might be expected. The whole 
character of the phonology of the language appears to be 
Mongolic, and especially as regards the vowels and the 
vowel harmony. 

The grammar of the language thus becomes an even 
stronger argument than the vocabulary in favour of the 
Mongolie theory of explanation. But how easily the 
yocabulary of some 400 words is explained by aid of Turkic 
speech will be seen from the index. 

C. R, Conper. 


Authorities, 

H.. Winckler. Der Thontafelfund yon el Amarna. Heft 1. 
Berlin, 1889. (Inscription, No. 27,) 

H. Vambery. Etymologisches Worterbuch der Tarko-Tatar- 
ischen Sprachen. Leipzig, 1878. 

O. Bohtlingk. Die Sprache der Yakuten. St. Petersburg, 
1851. 

A. Castren. Birjatischen Sprachlehre. St. Petersburg, 1897. 

J. W. Redhouse. Grammar, Ottoman Turkish. London, 1884. 

Jules Oppert. Le Peuple et la Langue des Medes. Paris, 1879. 

E. de Chossat, Repertoire Sumérien. Lyon, 1882, 

A, Amiaud et L. Méchineau. Tableau Comparé des Ecritures 
Babylonienne et Assyrienne. Paris, 1557. 

A. H. Sayoe. Assyrian Language. London, 1887. 


The Akkadian words are for the most part well known, 
and given in the recent works of Hommel and Haupt, as 
well as by Lenormant and Delitzsch; but I have taken 


ay 4% 
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them from a manuscript collection of my own, made with 
the aid of the late Mr. O. Bertin, M.R.A.S., and kindly 
criticised by Mr. T. G, Pinches, M.R.A.S., of the British 
Museum. The disputes which have arisen as to Akkadian 
render the Medic and the archaic dialects of Central Asia 
and Mongolia more valuable for comparison, but the in- 
vestigation of some 400 Akkadian words has led me to 
the belicf that Dr. Hommel is right in regarding Turkie 
speech as the nearest living representative, although in 
Finnie, Hungarian, and Ugrie dialects Akkadian words 
survive unchanged to the present day. The Medic, accord- 
ing to Dr. Oppert, is also nearest to the Turkic, though 
presenting some resemblance in vocabulary to the Finnic- 
Ugriec dialects, 


Ixpex or Worns. 

fy 4 “it” “he,” as in Akkadian (see ii, 80), aa dative vil. 
8 (iii. 123 “hand ” ?), 

PE = Ad “this here,” Turkie qu. 

ce] Ad “house” (iii. 99, vii. 42), Akkadian ah, Turkic oba 
“house” “home,” 

rel Abbe (ii. 97) “whom” (aecusat,), Medic appo “ who.” 

==] “=! Ab ow (viii. 63) « deep” “abyss,” as in Akkadian. 

Ty We FLY ~EY “ERY 2 Wf 4 allali paa “ papyrus leaf,” as in 
Akkadian (vi, 100). 

VP 5E Se Ani “well” (viii. 2), Turkic qi « good.” 

TEE EN} didan “was” (y. 59, vi, 100), Turkic aidi “he 
was.”’ 

Ty FE +E] 7 ailan “being” (v. 68, 85. yi 20, 26), Turkic 
ai or a “to be.” | 

i FE EE {if Sag alte “it is” (¥. 63, vii. 67, xi. 44), as above. 

WeEelyeny aive (viii, 50, x. 28, 29) « telling,” Turkic ayi 
“to any.” 


YT FE re aE aiita (vii, 8, Vii. 15) "saie] 2! ae told,” as above. 
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THEE EY Ware EE SC tae Aimaniin (vii. 95 viii. 54, 595 xii 
111) “made good” “ thought well” or “ preferred,” 
Turkic ai “ good.” 

FE) PY Addu “to name” (vii. 12, vii. 8), Adduga “you 
named” (iv. 11); Turkic af “name” “word” and 
du “to fix,” as in Akkadian. 

eft yet SX] Aggus (ii. 89, v. 71, ix. 123) “power” or 
“honor,” Akkadian akku “high,” Agga “strong”; 
Turkic a& “high” “ mighty.” 

ett yee cll} Aggudan “by word of mouth” (vi. 71), Turkic 
and Akkadian ag “open” “mouth,” gu “ word,” 
dan “by.” 

iat Vag ~EY E+] Abhidian “thought” (viii. 70), passive 
part, Turkic and Akkadian ak “ intelligence.” See 
Natkki. 

Ve EY < EN) Akwusa (iii. 95) “is adored” or “exalted,” 
Akkadian Aka “exalt.” 

ye] Sy — Al ‘restore thou” (x. 42, 43) or “ answer 
thou,” Akkadian af “ back” and ¢e “to deliver.” 

rl4y +E] Tf} +] Allan (iii, 117, x. 17), Turkie af “take” 
*‘ hold,” participle. 

rl) +E. EY} —-] Adaman “taken” or “made take,” fre- 
quently found. 

ri] -Ey c= Adlai “holding” (ii. 70). 

Phy EY ce ey] HEY YP +] Aliaiilian “ being held” or “re- 
ceived” (vii. 26). The passive form i/ here occurs as 
in Turkie speech. 

=A i Amkha “besought” (vii. 32), Turkic am em “to 
hope” “ wish,” ete. 

a EY Hic ] AY— -Ammatippi. Probably “ the friend ” 
(ii. 56; x. 37; xi. 52, 58, 67), from the same root 
as the preceding, meaning “to trust,” whence many 
words for friendship. (See Vambery, Worterbuch, 


p- 30.) 
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Aa 8 ET] Ammumansa “he is besought” (iii. 103): 
See preceding. 

=a EYE) ~~] Ammaman “ready “ prepared,” Turkic am 
“now” “soon,” the word occurs frequently. 

--! J- <4 ANMES. Determinative prefix for “ gods” 
(£na). The gods named are Simigiz, Ka, Amani, 
Tessub (Rimmon), and Sausbe. Anbelan “to fulfil” 
or “be fulfilled ” (iii. 114, vii. 31). See Belan. 

~=l=s] Andu “to give” (v. 64, 73: vil. 9; x. 9), Medic 
du “ to give.” 

TEN < Ankuw ... (v. 71) “to establish,” Akkadian 
ku“ to record.” See Kuu, 

~~] << Anti “to take” occurs frequently, Akkadian #i 
“take " “ raise,” eto, 

~~] NE] — Anzusuas (v. 70) “addition,” Akkadian su 
“to increase”: Ansannukhu (i. 18; ix. 129; xi. 60, 
ol; xii. 87) “to be considered.” See Zan, 

[<1 IP=~! Annan (iy. 30) probably “ready,” Turkic 
an “ ready,” 

~~T =<] EY Annama(an ?) (iv. 17) « prepared.” See the 
preceding, 

~~] ><] ENF Annae (vii. 12) probably “none.” See the next. 

=| Se Anni “not.” See Ma anni, Medic anni “not,” 
Anni perhaps “time” (viii. 58, 59), Turkic an “time.” 

eel eel} Annutan or D.P. Nuten « by prince” (xii. 108, 
124). Bee Vw, 

Veo EMME Vy Anutia or Anuhua (iii. 118) perhaps “ at once,”’ 
See Annan, 

Tr-YIS Anam. Prefix frequently occurring, “in the state 
of” or “for the purpose of,” Akkadian Nam. Bee 
Anam-Islan (v. 68, ix. 126), Anamkhitlusis (vii 13), 
Anamtanu (viii. 10), Anammi-iddaman (xi. 62, 64), 
Anammi-belon (iti. 84, v. 77, ix. 122), 
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Yt *7— Api “what” “whom,” Aapi “to which” (iv. 11, 
vi. 192, vii. 24, x. 17), it is compounded of a “ this” 
and pi“ which,” as in Medic. 

le] c= PEN EY YP] Arkhena asaman (viii. 8) 
“Further will be spoken” from Turkish arkh 
* after.” 

Wye] Ari “first” or “at once™ (ii. 59), Turkic arai 
“ first” ara * at once.” 

e+] -][ -drien “at once” (xii. 85, 96, 97). See the 
preceding. 

Ye Ve] EY} Sex6] driefa “adorable” (iii, 114), Akkadian 
Eri “to worship.” 

d--Y]] CE] Arki “attempt” (vii. 11), Tarkie erik “ will” 
* effort.” 

! Ariatan, proper name (xi. 52), 

! Artessupan, proper name (vii. 36) “man of God Rimmon,” 
Artippi “ return” (xi. 72). See Attartippi. 

iT] afc FE] -] Artilan (x. 32) “returning,” Turkic 
art * back.” 

40 < El Arwusa (vii. 34; vill, 48; x. 11, 41; xii. 
105) “thereunto.” In Turkic speech ara means 
“ distance.” 

EE As “ whatsoever” (x. 7), a8 in Medic. 

If— Aas “happy” (viii. 64), Akkadian as “happy” 
obedient,” Mongol ase “joy.” 

— dé “a record” (vy. 86), Assaa (ix. 116) may be connected. 

—»< Asti “desire” occurs frequently (e.g. iii. 86) with 
the forms Aatien, Asli inna, Astice, Aastiien, Aatiipi ; 
Akkadian Astin “ want.” 

YY <J—=]] Asien (vii. 17), perhaps the Mongol as “to give.” 

| -Asalinan, proper name (vil. 36, 57). 

SE) Sai! =] Attan “going” or “coming” (ii. 64, iy. 8, 
xi. 63), Turkic af ‘to walk.” 
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Ey Se] EV --] ttaman “made go” “sent” (iv. 5, 27, 28; 
v. 61; vi. 100; xi. 63). 

mel Sere VP YY 0<f ale PHY *Y— Aifaartippi (iii. 96, vy. 88, 
xi. 50, xii. 87), a noun; occurs in plural (i. 8) 
“reply” from atta “words,” ar “back,” tip “send,” 
pi “ which.” 

TE! Sag] CE LY] “+ Attaippi “the father” (ii. 55; ix. 118; 
x. do, 37; x1 50, 55, 58, 71; xii. 68). See also 
Altaip (xi. 69), Attaipi (iti. 114), Attaipius (xi. 67) 
and Aitaisi (iii, 95), Attaippa (x. 52); Akkadian 
aida, Turkic afta “father” in the definite form 

Vy << SE See TE Sf ee Atinin “this” or “that,” Turkic 
atin “ that.” 

VW EL! Set] Azalfa perhaps “rejoiced” (viii. 67). See 
aas, or “advantaged,” Turkic as “to be useful.” 

Ve ry <T=W<) EET] EV Vf -] Acarreman “despatched” (iii. 97), 
Turkic asur “ to pass.” 

EMH Fy Assakia “distant” (iv. 8), Medic accikka 
“distant,” Turkic aé “to go,” 

+ EH] ey f= BAR Du a “my daughter” (xii, 89), Akkadian 
Bar “lady” and duu or dum, due “child” with a 
“my” affixed. 

»< Be “race” “offspring” (iv. 11, xi. 69, xii. 121) as in 
Akkadian. 

>< He “to make” occurs often as an auxiliary prefix, Medic 
Pe, Akkadian Ha “to make” or “ create.” 

><=El ==] Belaan “fulfilled” or “ finished,” Akkadian je 
“complete,” Bela “end”; Mongol helen ready,” 
See also Belaman (iii. 108) “ made complete”: Felis 
(v. 60, vi. 112). 

~<~]] ES] Boendu “making give” (yi. 07). See Andy 
(ef. iii, 111). 
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eel se Beeni “fully” (iii. 101), Akkadian be “fall” 
“complete.” 

eieyt <1) Beeru “making give” (vy. 69, xii. 97). From 
Be“ to cause” and ru “to present,” 

== Bi “they” “them” (ii. 87, x. 4, xi. 110), Medic pi 
“they.” 

Seer +E] — Bilas “knowledge” or “token” (vi. 
101), Turkic é4/ “to recognize.” 

rij ope Bin “ seeing” (xii. 115, 116); Turkic bin “to 

see’ “ perceive.” 

=) ot! Bleue “twofold” (vi. 65, 72) from di “two” and 
/Zuua “increase,” Turkic iz “fold” suffixed to numbers, 

“> Bu “this” occurs several times, Turkic iu “ this.” 

46= 47 ES) Buddu “confidence” (xi. 60), Turkic dif “to 
trust.” 

> facet [El SA] Bukive “aid” (iv. 17, =. 25), Turkic 
bogla “ to aid” “ strengthen.” 

Sat] Da or Ta (vi. 2, 5, 38) Datist Daaliaan and (vii, 10) 
dadaan daaman (vii. 17), from da “to speak,” as 
in Akkadian; Turkic di “to speak.” 

EN! Dan “mighty” (iv. 11, x. 16) as in Akkadian, Mongol 
den “high,” Turkic fan “great.” Dan “must” 
(viii. 64) or “can,” Danni (viii. 65) “ strong.” 

EN Sal Danga “ power” or “ province ” (x. 16). 

=) Du (benaaman) (iv. 28) perhaps du “to command,” as 
in Akkadian. 

=Sy = PY *]— Duhiippi “ obedient” (xii. 118), Akkadian 
dub “to serve.” 

ES] ¢ *)— Duupi (iv. 62) “being,” Medic du “to be.” 

EST Ey} —-] Duman “ making go” “ proceeding,” Akkadian 
du “to go.” 

SS] cle] Duka “gone” “come” (i. 9, see ix. 113). See 
preceding. 


~ , . a ¥ 
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Eyl] Dub “tablet” “document,” as in Akkadian, Dubbu 
(x. 26, xi. 45) “ this tablet,” Dubbdun (vi. 97) accusat. P 
Dubbeas, Dubbias (x. 39, xi, 45) “a tablet,” Dudbbe 
(iv. 18) accusat. ? (cf. vi. 99, viii. 69), Dubbu fepi 
(xii. 100) “by this tablet,” Dudbu ukku “ for this 
tablet ” xi, 45), Dubnu “of tablet” (x. 36, 38, 39, 
40) or “tablet it,” Dubbiman (x. 36, 38) “ stamped,” 
Dubmaman (xii. 111) “ made stamped ” or “ written,” 
Dubsarippi “ scribe” (vii. 87), as in Akkadian, 

may Sl) See Duduhni (i. 53, vy. 69) “ made written.” 

rey ey YF <1) ~ 117 HY] *Y— Dukarrippi “ the confirma- 
tion” or “execution” from dv “to make” or “ give” 
and Kar “strong” or “execute,” as in Akkadian 
(v. 86, 95; vi. 103; ix. 96; xii, 109).” 

r=] =]] Dukhu perhaps “ fully” (vii. 15), Turkic Toh, 
Akkadian dikh “full” “ complete.” 

EDN] SE — XS ><] Duppassena “ let serve” (iv. 18, ix. 125), 
Akkadian dup “serve.” Perhaps duppa (vii. 14) 
means “‘ servant.” 

SSPE] Duran “remain” “keep” (ii, 73; vie 
68, 69), Akkadian and Turkic dur “ to stay.” 

ra] ST >< Durube “ subject” (i. 15, xii, 110), Akkadian 
dur “to serye.” See Durnbiipi “subject” adject. 
(xl. 114), Durwhe-ippi (xii. 122), 

FH] SUSE KEE Durupatii “forced to be subject” (xii. 
121). See Pat, 

Y Dusratta, proper name (i. 3; ix. 127 + xii. 103, 107). 

Ely £ “speech” occurs frequently with this appareft 
meaning, Turkic ayi “to speak,” Akkadian ¢ “to 
speak.” See ce MES “words” (iii, 8). 2 
“house” perhaps to be so rendered (xi. 69), Even 
“ from house,” Akkadian é, Turkic ep housa?? 
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ely cl} Ze perhaps “ master” (x. 9), Turkic ey “possessor” 
master,” 
El} +][ Hen “of word” or “saying” (vi. 103, xi. 50), 
See E. Compare Hidda “spoken” (x. 21, 22) 
and eena MES “ words” (iti. 96). 
el} =]; |] Hena with ANWES prefixed “gods.” See He 
and the Turkic eye “ pod.” 
EN}-Ef El “sanctioning” (x. 37). See Elippi “the 
sanction” (x. 35). Compare ¢/ “holy” in Akkadian, 
ely FF “holy” (i. 109). See Eilienin (iv, 28) 
“sanctioned,” E/fipi (vii. 44) “sanction speaking,” 
Eliaman (viii. 62; xi. 54, 56) “made sanctioned.” 
Perhaps means “ binding,” Turkic ii, 
ERE] Ema or Hema (viii. 64; vi. LIL; xi. 54, 47). 
Perhaps “news,” Akkadian me “ to speak.” 
EET, ee TH) “Y— Eenippi (v. 86, vil. 64, xii. 98) and 
Eniipi (iii. 95, 113) “The God.” See Bena, 
~]] Zn “as” occurs frequently. 
ll] Anne “thus” (see xi. 71), and Ennaan “thus it” 
(vii, 45), Akkadian Kuna “ thus,” Ennakkien (vii, 42) 
“in exchange making,” Akkadian Enna “ for,” 
={] +] Enna “make say,” probably (v. $4, vii. 45). See FE. 
Ely oe FE Gf Sap -Eniin “those things” (vii, 16; viii. 49; 
x. 42, 43), Akkadian Ene “they.” 
Sel — 2] LErassena “may they will” (iii, 87), 
Turkic Er “ will.” 
ely 217 <¢ et] Brus “will” (iti. 108). See preceding. 
EN dJ- Nt Sail EY --] Evietalan perhaps “ pardoning” 
(viii. 45), Turkie as “to pass over,” Akkadian es 
“ pardon.” 
44 (— Eat “due” (ii, 68), eee (xi, 68) and Asi (xi. 54, 
68), Turkic es “ belonging.” 
7.3.4.8. 1892, a8 
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Ev «<q <]- Evasi “ordering” (vi. 102). Compare Eesippias 
below. 

elect) oo 4 Eeseni perhaps “ multitudes” (ix. 125), 
Akkadian ¢s “many.” 

EW EN > el] J-— et Eesippias-dan “ great chief,” ice. 
Suzerain (iv. 11, x. 16), Akkadian esseh or issip 
“prince,” Turkic ¢¢i “Lord.” The word occurs in 
Hittite personal names (see dan). 

ely Sas) EY YP —-] Etaman “ made”? (xii. 117). See the 
next, 

ely i<rt Ei “making” or “doing.” A common verb. 
Turkic ef or if (in various dialects), efii fanna man 
(xi. 46), apparently ‘“ made must be.” 

4 —Y gamma “ conquering” (x. 7), as in Akkadian. 

=m gan precative prefix (vii. 44), as in Akkadian. Gidda 
perhaps “far,” but the text is broken (ix. 100). 

Y Gilias, proper name of the Minyan Ambassador. 

NVQ ely rely] le gielti “thy concubine ” (vii, 43), 
Akkadian gie! “a female slave.” 

~T74 EN ¢ EY) gifwwew perhaps “in reply” (iii. 97). From 
gi “ back " and fv a “ letter.” Sea Lus. 

4 el (El! gienusa preceded by maan (xu. 107), 
Akkadian gi “to be fur” and na “to rest” or nu 
“prince.” Probably “who dwells afar” or “rules 
afar.” 

T14 FE Ty < gipaanu (iv. 16, 20; xi. 61, 68, 69, 74). 
Compare gipaante (v. 73), gipaanieta (vy. 64), gipani 
elaman (xii. 117) “decree” from gi “to make” and 


paan “law” in Akkadian. . 
V1.4 ET gip “like” (v. 63), Akkadian gid, Turkic kep 
like.” 


EY giz, probably pronounced iz, as it occurs in the name 
of Egypt. See under i. 
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+4 +E] guli apparently “ come" “ go,” Turkie’ gwel 
“to come” (vi..116; vi. 21, 27 ; vill. 60). 

g-2 TEN gudu “speech” (iii. 91, vii. 5), Turkie Hu/ “ sound,” 
Akkadian gu “to speak.” 

f-4 4117 guru apparently “all” “ full,” Turkic Awr “ full,” 
but perhaps the Akkadian gur “to become.” In 

vii. 46 gurudud is apparently “back send,” Akkadian 
gue “to return,” and uf or fué as in Medic Autto 
“to send.” 

fe elfe el} guide or guhue (ix. 123) “greatly”; see the 
next. See guia (iil. 89). 

g-+ -rJ-] Ex]! gukara (y. 68) “greatly.” See the next. 

f-4 5] fe le! (ERI) ?) guitare (v. 96) “ muchly,” Akkadian 
Kuga “ high,” Turkic Kuk Kueh “much” “strong” 
etc., with the adject. termination in ra as in Medic, 
ete., Medic gik. 

te I“ clear’? commonly occurs, as in Akkadian. 

SEW Y-El]}--] Jaalaan “lying” (v. 83), Turkie yal 
“to lie” “extend.” 

c= VY -£Y —-] Zaala an (vi. 102) “ only if” —conjectural. 

rE rl] +E] Jadla a verb occurs several times, Turkic yal 
“to shine” “ be visible.” 

rE rq] -EY2) Talli a verb occurs several times, Turkic yal 
or yel “to hasten,” yo! “ to go.” | 

rt Yj |- Jame “ strange ™ (xii. 91). See Jiamma (vii. 18, 
24) “foreign,” Turkic yem “ hostile” “foreign” 
(Vambery, Worterbuch, p. 108). 

B= VY qe! NY} +] Jatilaan “extending” (v. 84), Turkic 

* at * extend.” 

fe] JS or Jp a frequent auxiliary prefix (compare Jr), 
Akkadian i} “ to create.” 

Fez) Dai! Tdda “giving power” (iv. 7; vil. 52, 53; x. 2), 
Akkadian id “ power.” 
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E=Ay +1 Titi “send” (x. 23, 53), Turkic J¢ “ to send forth.” 

Fea) = Iddu “making power” (x. 11). See Jddukaara 
(i. 21, xii. 110) “an ordering” from Ker Medic; gar 
Akkadian “ to cause,” 

Fea) ST LM] <ca Tddumi perhaps “ completing” (iit. 101). 

Eq! Jd (x. 12) apparently “sole,” as in Akkadian. 

SESE elf tee Jiement (v. 72), perhaps Turkie yan 
“sort” “manner,” 

EESE Sl} <] Jiena (vii. 21) apparently “freshly,” Turkic 
yena. Compare Jinna (xi. 72) “ again’ “ freshly ” 
and Jiin (xi. 48) “again " (ef. iii, 52, 83). 

FESES) dis “how” (vii. 16), Mongol yesi “how.” 
Compare Jisi (v. 69) “how,” Ja (ix. 93) “ how.” 

EE SE SI (co ce Liummi (vi. 109) “wholly,” Turkic yum 
“gathered together,” yum “ all.” 

~Z) Lkhibin, proper name of a city (iii. 94). Perhaps the 
present Kaban Maden in Dusratta’s country. 

eT) -EY Illa (vii. 23, 29) “agree,” Turkic J/ “ under- 
standing” (see ix. 116). 

Qrt Im “region” (v. 69, x. 16, xii, 95), 

477- E] mma “this same” occurs frequently, Akkadian mia 
* this,” Mongol ime “such an one.” 

$68 Sa -<] Inna occurs frequently as a verb, Akkadian in 
“mastery,” Turkic yeng “ conquest,” 

$60 Se 7} See EVEL ==] Tnncammaman “it is hoped" 
(xii. 110), Turkic Inam “ trast” “ hope.” 

cent ( Inu “master” (x. 3). See Inna, Akkadian Eny 
“Lord.” See vi. 133, 135 and probably i. 13, 

EN ~MNe) Apri (ii. 98; ix. 115; xi. 48, 72; xii, 104, 105, 
120) apparently “ friend.” 

tae Ir “him” “it,” incorporated particle, as in Akkadian 
and Medic, frequently found, 
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1) se Tsui (x. 14) apparently “if.” 

=<7 <J- Jusi (xi. 61) perhaps “here,” Mongol Jéi “here.” 

E17 Sex] See PHY] “J— Isfanippi occurs often. Perhaps Ista 
“thereto” and tanippi “to be able,” as in Medic. 

D0) reed] See TF EM! Ustoniasa (ix. 129, xii. 110) “as far as 
going” or “ to the utmost.” 

ry Iz (vi. 103, x. 7) probably means “ proclamation.” 

Ee] 4 ct 6 mae Uchidin “briefly” (viii. 49), Mongol este 
“to cut” or perhaps gizkhiin, Turkic Kis “to be 
amall,”” Akkadian Ais “short.” 

-ry-] Ka “all” as in Akkadian, occurs several times; Aa 
“voice” “speech” as in Akkadian, occura several 
times. 

arte! Ad] Eeaa] Seyi] el Kateiddati “my son-in-law” (xii. 
99) or perhaps “brother-in-law,” Turkic Mutuo 
“ brother-in-law,” Mongol Kadem “ father-in-law.” 

Eye} Jc cE Sff tae Katiin (xii. 101) “ wife,” Turkic fat, 

<1E] EY Y} —-] Ai maan “home” (viii. 58, 60), Akkadian Ai 
“place” and ma “country,” Turkic man locative case. 

IE] cE Kii (vi. 124) “together with” as in Akkadian (see 
Ki, viii. 63), Kit “as” (vil. 38); Akkadian and 
Turkic ki “as,” 

<1] 477 Kim (vi. 97) “explain,” Akkadian Kimmu “ ex- 
planation.” 

QE ] Kinna (iii. 111) “message.” See Ainni (ix. 116). 
Kin in Akkadian. 

41E) FE if See] Kiinna (uit. 105) “bearing,” Akkadian 
gi “to carry.” 

YE] < Kuw (iv. 14) apparently “record” as in Akkadian, 
perhaps duru. 

YE! EN] Kisa (vii. 40) apparently “throne,” Akkadian guza. 

YE] = 1] ( <J— Kususi (viii. 46) perhaps “ delayed,” Mongol 
Khozem * late.” 


7 . | = 
> s ~ - y 
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y-NQ KUGI “ gold” (vy. 63, vii. 50, xi. 67), Tartar hin 
“ gold.” 

‘<*.KUR “country” D. Prefix. The countries mentioned 
are Khar or Phoenicia (i. 11, 19), Mini the Minyan 
land (frequently); Mizri or Masria or Muari Egypt, 
and Saanni (ix. 95) Zoan. 

1 Kid “this” (vii. 43), as in Akkadian. See Kai 
“which” (x. 30), Turkic Khaya “who” (interrog). 

1H WV See +  Khakhani MES (xii. 113, 118) “ Princes.” 
The Turkic Khakhan a “King of Kings,” Akkadian 
Kha “ Prince.” 

TK EL -EY I} +] Kiaalian (vii. 29) “remaining,” Turkic 
Khalan “ the rest.” 

~~ ~ET Vy --] Kiallan (vii. 23) “remaining.” See preceding. 

A> -EGY Khali (iv. 12; xi. 49, 51) “haste,” Akkadian 
Khat. : 

{HE <JE] Khalki (v. 83, 84; x. 5, 6) followed by ma 
“land.” Apparently Chalcis, near Aleppo, which was 
conquered by Thothmes IIT. (Karnak List, No. 140). 

WH Se FE Khanii (x. 24, 27) apparently “Royal.” See 
Khakhani. 

WY EY] Khare “writing” (xii. 119), Turkic Khir “to 
cut,” ser “to write’ Akkadian; Sar and Khir 
“to write” “engrave,”..occurs often in infin, act; 
Nikhari “to write”; Kharrien (iii, 101) “of 

- writing” or * written”; Khariman “made written” 
(x. 15). 

WA Weel SHV ET ++] Kieratioman “ deci 
Medic Kharta “ to decide.” 

QF 4! Kharru. The Phoenicians 
(i. 11, 19; -v, 92, ix. 127), 
preceded by KUR “Jang.” 


ded ” (iv. 8), 


(i. 14, x. 6) also Kher 
followed by u “ race” or 
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CP) QQE Nf Kiharane (x. 18) “a city,” probably 
Harran. 

YE]! Khasa “how much” (ix. 110), Turkic Khas “how 
much.” See Khaasra (ii. 69), apparently “to how 
much," 

HCEV W} d- Ahasaasi “ together ” (vii. 23, 29). See 
Khasaasipi (vii. 20, 26) “comrade,” Turkic hos 
ca pair” ia company.” 

1 d->}] Khasien “ when” (iii, 121, iv. 13, xt. 49), Khasi 
(x. 40), Turkic Khasan “ when.” 

1 EY {EN Khasusa “together” (iv. 7)- See Khasasi. 

1 YY SE] Sai] J] | Kaatlan “speeding” (iii. 103), Tarkic 
Khat “ quick.” 

We Vt << Kiaati Hittite (x. 16) followed by ma “land.” 

r= Khe frequently occurs, apparently means “whole.” See 
Khe (ix. 121),, Kheman (xii. 118), Hhena (vy. 69), 
Khenieppi (i. 11, 14), Hheept (vii, 16).. Perhaps to 
be read gan, Akkadian gan “all,” Khe “abundance.” 

SES ANT reg EY IP] Ahcenniman perhaps “all said ” (vii. 11) 

‘i or “ produced,” Akkadian Khe ‘to produce.” 

AEE YT AUT aT HC Khiarukhkha “married” (xi. 73, 
77; xii. 90, 93, 99, 106). See Khiirukhkha (xi. 66), 
Turkic Ahiar “ coire.” 

& oy] -ER] Ahi “ making” or “made” (iii. 92, 101). 
See next, . 

4 DS]] EM Whillu (vii. 11, 24, 45) “doing,” Turkic Aji 
“to do" or make.” 

& DON) EY d]- Ahed/usi occurs frequently “making see” 
or “explaining.” bhehy 

4 (]- Khisi (sce vi. 125; xu. 85, 89, 95) “appearing” 

“perceiving.” In Akkadian Kihis appears to mean 


ii ei 
SEC. 


ry A A ‘<<. 
a 
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4 =]! 51s Kiizwé perhaps “earnest,” occurs with the 
preceding, Turkic Khis or Khiz “ warm”’ “ zealous,” 
etc. Khizué Khisiaen might also mean “ showing 
my zeal,” but this is difficult in the sentences in 
question. 

~\] Khu “this” (iii. 110), as in Akkadian. 

>~T] Efe > Hiubbu (iv. 22). See Khublu (iv. 23), perhaps 
“rolled up,” Turkic Kiub “to close up” “bind” 
“cover” (Vambery, p. 16). 

~T] EN Khulu “hearing” “heard” (iii. 108, xii. 96), 
Tarkic Khul “ hearing.” 

“YI <J- Khusi (v. 62; vii. 33; xi. 67, 70) “urging,” 
Turkic Khor Khua “to drive” “ hunt.” 

~E] La “give” “ present” (v. 59, vi. 114, viii. 45), Laaku 
(v. 70), Laap (v. 88), Laman (xi. 65), Akkadian 
“ gift.” 

~ET EX HH Letakikha “conquering” or “conquered” (x. 
17), Akkadian /at “ conquer.” ; 

YW] Lik “as to” (vi. 113, 116; vii. 23, 29; xi. 64), 
Akkadian /iku “as regards.” 

TET sx) Lus “ letter ” (iv. 23, xi. 59), Akkadian /u ** letter ° 
(-¢ nominat.). 

EY Ma “Land” (iv. 8; v.79; x. 5, 6, 16), as in Akkadian, 
See Maka (v. 64, 80) “all the land,” Maaniin “to this 
country” (xii. 115), Maana (ii. 77, 81) “from here” 
or “‘of land,” Turkic man, locative appears to occur 
as Ma-an. 

EY} Ma “is it not” (xi. 58), Maa anni (vii. 13, viii. 60), 
Turkic ma interrogative negative. Sea anni. 

E] Ma “to make” (x. 5). See Maa (iii, 101) and Maan 


“making” frequently. As a prefix it is a cinema 
as a suffix the causative. See Manti “ make gies 
(iii. 85). 
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EV YY 727 Maanna “ first” “ previous” (iii. 117; v. 91, 
95: xi. 63, 65), Turkic maf “first” “ foremost ” 
“ preceding." 

<{ Man “ King,” e.g. KUR MAN Mini “Land Royal” (i.e. 
Kingdom) Minyan. See Maninai “raling” (v. 52), 
Mantiman “commanded” (viii. 53, 55), Mansa “is 
ordered” (iii. 82). But Manuila (vi. 97, 99, 102), 
Manulian (x. 25, 32), Monuilasa (xi. 73) seem to 
come from maan “make.” See Medic can participial 
termination. 

EY ECT] W247 Maradu (x. 10) “ expedition,” Akkadian mar 
“path,” du * go.” 

EY ~11<] Y¥ <] Maviana (x. 32) “ marching.” See preceding. 

EY Y¥— aS pee Masseni (x. 8) “ hereafter,” Medic mas 
“after,” mame “ then.” 

4 Masria (i. 8; v. 78, 81; ix. 97, 128; xii. 117), Mizri 
(iii, 93, xii. 105), Musri (x. 1) Egypt, Medic Ifusri 
™ Egypt.” 

Y- Me “when” (ii. 60); Akkadian me “when.” 

=-- Mi“ west” (x. 6), Akkadian mi“ sunset.” 

44 Miini “Minyan Land.” The country west of Lake Van. 
The en in Egyptian texts of this age dwelt East of 
North Syria. 

4A Mitani (xii, 104), Part of the same region—the later 
Melitene. 

dt Mu “as to’ (iii. 100; viti. 47; xi. 54, 57); Akkadian 
mu “as regards,” MU (x. 42) perhaps the proper 
reading, Akkadian “ throne.” 

(“EA NA (x. 40) much defaced, but meaning “ throne,” 
according to Dr. Sayce. 

++] na plural. See iii. 107, Akkadian ene, Mongol na 
plural. 
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YT na “it” “he” “she” (iii: 102, vil. 64,. viii. 32, 
xii. 101). See Mepi (vii. 7, 15; x. 8). what,” naan 
“the it” (vii. 61), Na “to say” (iti. 92,°1v. 15, 
vil, 20, x. 23, xi. 60), Medic Na “ to speak.” 

fT} Naa “to go forth” (x. 10, 13), Akkadian na 
“go forward.” 

ef] Fee] SY 6 Nakkose (xt. 103) “made” from ak 
“to do,” Nakkassa (xii, 106). 

mf] =} TE] Va akki (v. 2) “they knowing.” See ak. 

-f{ Nam “state of ” (sea dnam), See Vamman (vii. 70) 
“concerning,” WVamrinan (ix. 104), 

See Vi “it,” niepi “that which,” niin “ ity’ mie “it” occurs 
often. It is also prefixed to form the infinitive active 


of verbs. 
bee te Vii (xii. 98) “great” or “royal” or ‘holy,” 
Akkndian ai. 


mee (CC “J  Nieapies (ii. 72). 

mee Pl] “Y- Nippt “self” (iv. 14, v. 64), Akkadian niba 
“self.” Nikhari. See Khar. . 

f- Se ENV] IT 4Y- Wier ippi (viii. 62). Some female 
relative “wife”? Mongol (ike) ner “wife” com- 
pounded with ike “ mother,” 

See FE -T!<] Niiri (vi. 105, x. 43) “to come,” Mongol ire 
“to come.” 

te FE AIM Niiru (ii. 63, 86, 78; vii. 5, 6, 38, 66) “to ex- 
plain,” from i “elear™ ond ru “ to make,” 

} Nimmurins (iti. 92, tx. 121, xii 104), Inmurias (xii. 108), 
Amenophis ITT. 

mee ~T<] Th ~T1<) Ty WViriaria (iv. 14) “to show,” causative of 
ri “ shine.” 

+ Vu “not” frequently found. 

HEME EME SI = KC Nutite MES “ruling * (xii, 113, 
118). Compare Akkadian Nw “ prince.” 
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let aol fk EY Nuukikha (iv. 10, 11) “ruling” or 
“ruled place.” 

pt as] VP] Padaan (u. 60) perhaps “openly,” Akkadian 
bad “ open.” 

ri rte Pakhe (vii. 13) perhaps “care,” Turkic Bakh “to 
observe” “ obey.” 

2} 4 ce Pakhi (ii. 68, 68) “ bound” “obliged,” Turkic 
Bag “to bind.” 

D4 Sa$] Palda (vii. 23), spelt Pa al da (vii, 29), “sever- 
ance,” Turkic bult. 

S]¢ EX] Paldu (x. 48) “ become sworn,” followed by Paaud 
“we bind,” Turkic paa “ bind,” Akkadian pal 
“oath,” du “make.” 

PE +E] Pala “work” (xii. 91, 93), Akkadian ba “make,” 
Medic balw “ work.” 

S14 EY Palla (viii. 56, 59, 65), Pal “time” or “iudge,” 
as in Akkadian, 

ek --] Paan “highly ” (ii, 69, ix. 93), Akkadian Pa “high.” 

st + Pa nu “sure not” (vii, 16), Turkic ba “boun d’? “firm.” 

re ys FEET TT Panamimaan “ certified ” (vi. 108, 111) 

from Pa “sure,” nami“ condition of,” maan “made.” 

ee ET] Net Eel “I Passarippi “ conductor” (vill. 54), 
Turkic basar “ to lead.” 

th + <j Passi “to le ” 4 eonduct,” Turkic bas, occurs 


frequently. : | 
te <)- rE Ea! & PT *l- Passidkhippi “ envoy ” (Dr. 
Sayce’s rendering) connected. with the preceding, 
occurs often. 
BEE EY Pasew (ii 73; vi, U8, 119; vii. 39) apparently 
| “chief,” Turkie Pasa. 
ELI Wf Patia (xi. 46; 47) “sign” “ signature,” Turkic 


hafia iit mark.” 
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Bh EY ¢ 4S Pasutumu (ix. 97, 99) perhaps “ expedition,” 
Turkic basut. ) 

BEY} ol} Paataa “ binding” “obliging” (vii. 5, 6; 
xi 48), Pati (xii. 121); Turkic bat “to drive” 
“press” or Akkadian éa¢ “finish” “settle.” See 
Pati, 

BE Sa] PETTY YY Patera “follow” (v. 61), Turkic bat 
“ follows,” dafar “ make follow.” 

Si + )< Pati (viii. 67, 68) “surely” (see Pa-nu), Patitipi 
(vii. 3) perhaps “ settlement"; Akkadian pat. 

SEY ey} Pa tise (xi. 51) “ following,” Turkic Jafis “ follow.” 

= Pasa “also” “again” frequently found, Turkie paza 
“anew.” 

SE ff Se Pasani and Pazana often found “ again,” Turkie 
posne “ also,” 

“Y- Pi“ which” “the” as in Medic, frequently found. 

“Y- Ea Ex] Pi id ra “which hand to” (vy. 27) appears 
to mean “ either” as in Turkic, bd/ara “ this side.” 

“]- 4-~T1] ~I<] Pikhri (vi. 12) “showing,” Turkic Piks 
“ see.” 

£T- Q--Y]] 40 Pikhrw (ii. 68, iii. 89) “making see” or 
“making strong.” See the preceding and Turkic 
pek “ strong.” 

“]- FE ESI] Piira “all” (iv. 18,31). See Pirippi * wholly” 
(vi. 104), Medio Pirru “all”? Akkadian Jar, Turkic 
bari “all” (also berai). See Piru (vi. 108). 

“]- rE ELT] ] Pirate (x. 26, 31) perhaps “ command,” 
Turkic berat. 

“T= TT] EYE See) EL ET +] Pirieda allan perhaps 

“ being taxed” (x. 18), Akkadian Biru “ tribute.” 

“I-14 EN Piriasa (xi. 73) “ will go” or “be sent,” 

Turkic pir “ to go.” 
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ay Ye) el} Set] Pirieta also Piriifa “sent,"” Turkic pirat 
“let go.” 

Te JY] -I<f* JE] Pirikku “ disputing” (x. 9), Medic Pirra 
“ quarrel.” 

47 41Y7 < E] Piruma: perhaps “tribute” (ii. 80), Akkadian 
Biru. 

El! Ra “to” “towards” occurs often. 

ECT] -]- << Raratti “ made write” (vi, 99), Akkadian raa 
“to impress on clay” “ write.” 

>]Y- 334] Raita “ written” (vi. 100), See preceding. 

Ey] — Ras (x. 51) “road,” apparently an Akkadian word. 

Ii] Pf] ae Ria a anni (x. 7). Perhaps from ri 
“ servant.” 

£117 Ru “to give” “to make" or “do,” occurs often as 
in Akkadian; and Aw “to go,” Turkic ru, Akkadian 
ru “go” (i. 9). 

"=T| Sa “he” “ man,” occurs often as in Akkadian, also . 
Sua “ heart,” Saa “ gracious,” Sada “say,” not easily 
distinguished as only one S sound is used, 

EN Welle Sea 4 apparently “my child” (in. 123; 
xi. 50, 51). Compare SAL saa (xii. 90) from aa, se 
ri seed.” 

f SAD “ woman,” D. Prefix (viti, 52, 62, 65; ix. 89; 
xi. 54; xii. 90, 103) with i prefixed it seems to mean 
“pure woman ” “ maiden.” 

fe TY eI HC Sadludhkia (ix. 121) “handmaiden,” from 
iu “to bind,” dukA “ to serve ” In Akkadian. 

EN V7 +E] Saala “ favoured? (x. 35, 37; xii. 104; cf. ii. 
65, 69; ix. 94). 

EN VF Ey PT “1- Saalippi (xi. 76), perbaps “the 
generator,” like Akkadian Saalal, See Saa “child.” 

"EN EVN] Savana “ sending” (ii 64), Turkic Sal 
* to send.” 
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4+ Seaani “ Land of Zoan” (ix. 95), now Sdn, 

"=! “7— Supt “haste” (iii. 87), Turkic cap “ haste.” 

rps ll) Sarri “king” (iii. 15, 109; x. 3), Akkadian 
Sar “ King.” 

"EN WAY < "EN Saarusa (x. 1, xii, 91) “region in,” 
Akkadian Sar “to extend.” See Saarillie (ix. 124) 
increased.” 

"EN cei] Sata (viii. 62) “resolved,” Turkic Sata “to 
mean.” Compare Saata (xi. 51). 

"EN FEY <]< Satti “all that which” (v. 84), Saat (xii. 108), 
Akkadian Sati “all which” (cf. ii. 72). 

*# Se “to give” and “ gracious” occurs frequently. 

el} See “obeying” (iii. 92, 97, 99; vii. 12; x. 3) 
“ receiving,” Akkadian Sea “ obeying.” 

# &}} Sex [el] “]— Senippi frequently found applies to the 
King of Egypt; -ippi is a case ending. The word 
Sen may be the Turkic ini “ younger brother.” In 
Egyptian Sen means “brother” and “ally.” It 
may be an Egyptian word. 

S Q--]]] EXT] Seikira (xi. 59) and Seikhras (ix. 119) 
“safe.” It appears to be an adjective. See 
Akkadian Sakh “ prosperous.” 

S Sax TT ETT AT- Seirriepi “ gold” (ii, 70, xi. 67) with 
KUGI following, Mongol Sara “ yellow,” 

<]- FE |} Sila (iii, 100) “seeing,” Medic Siya, Akkadian 
Si “to see,” Sit (ii. 62), Siiifi “ seen” (vii. 43). 

Qe SE BAY Fal] T¥ ++]. Siiddaan (vii, 9) “by give seeing?” 
“ carefully.” 

q]~->E] -][ Sidakiu “brilliant” (vii, 41, 61), Akkadian and 
Turkic Sif “ to shine.” 

= SST -El -] Sian “long” (i. 9), Akkadian ‘Sil 


“long.” 
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(i -Efey *J- Silipi (xi 64) “deciding,” Akkadian Sif 
1 to direct.” 

dJ- Bee Sini “ anew” (ii. 57, v. 69), Sinie (ix. 117), Mongol 
sine “anew.” 

<1 $$ ax Siin (vy. 69) “alike,” Mongol aifti " like.” 

4J- 4J— rE cE YE! Sipiiku perhaps “clearly visible * (xi. 46) 
from Si “to see” and ¢ “ clear.” 

qj c= “}— Siipi “ gathering ” (vii. 10), Akkadian #1) “to 
hold” “gather,” Turkic seb “ sweep.” 

dt- PY *Y- Sippi (viii. G1, x. 23), Medic sip “ court.” 

4J- Ext] Sira ‘‘ordering.” See Siraas (vii. 34, xii. 96) “an 
order,” Sirapies “make thou order” (x. 3), Sirieda 
“having ordered” (x. 15), Sir“ ordering "” (vil. 44, 
x. 84), Siraan “ order" aceus. (x. 14), Medic Sera 
order.” 

Ey Sw “hand” (ii. 79, iv. 4, vill. 51), asin Akkadian. See 
Suu (v. 88, xi. 60) “ giving,” Suassena (v. 70) ‘let 
be given” (or “ taken *) Sumansa “will be 
given ” or “ ordered to give” (ii. 75), 

EV Vy Vf Sua (vi. 106) “ news,” Turkic Sara, 

EY rt] Suus (v. 62, 86; ix. 118) “word,” Turkic sds 
“ word.” 

Ey <4} Sunpi “the same,” frequently found. Turkic 
su“ this,” Akkadian su. 

Eletye Sui or Suh “ take,” a common verb from sw 
od hand le’ 

El el} Sue “people,” frequently found, Akkadian su 
“ multitude,” Turkic soi “ race.” 

CF Sal Se Suggant (v. 04; vil. 92: x. 64,56; xii. 114, 118) 
“aereed,” Akkadian Sug “to settle.” See Suggui- 
uddu (vy. 80, xii. 108). 
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<¥ f* Suggu (vii. 1, xi. 49, xi. 75) perhaps “full” “com- 
plete,” Mongol awk “ together” “ gather,” Turkic sok 
“end.” 

E] -=]-] Suka (viii. 52, 53); Sukaan (iy. 15) Sas “at 
the same time,” Mongol Suka. 

EF] sscer JE) Suukku (iv. 12, v. 78, xii. 111) the same as 
Suggu, as appears from the context. 

4V Em tee Sughkhent (x. 30) “fighting,” Turkic Sokh 
“ficht.” 

El <¢ <e]*-£] Sulla “ finishing” (ix. 114), Akkadian sul 
“finish,” Mongol au/ “ end.” 

~Y SUR (ii. 109; vi. 113; vii. 24, 16, 17) “servant,” 
as in Akkadian, 

| Suttarna (ii. 55), proper name of Dusratta’s father, “Set 
judges.” 

mEV<) Srp3! Sutta (iii. 93) “far,” Akkadian Sud, 

=i] Ta “to thee” frequently found. See 7%, 

syd! } Zaa “so,” Turkic ta frequently found. 

eal Ty FLY ~EVEY =~ Towliaman (vi. 104) perhaps “ intel- 
ligible.” See Talami, See Taallan (viii. 64), 

Ir Sad] PEAT EEE ey] SE SAL Tadukhep (ix. 89, xii. 103), 
proper name of Dusratta’s daughter, “all sweet” 
(Turkic taé “ nice ”), 

sri) FEFE YY Taiia (iv. 5), Taii (ix. 124) besides,” Medic 
Daie “ other.” 

mei) Efe] Taka (vi. 112) “the rest,” Akkadian taka “ re- 
maining.” 


Ee 1 Tokhkha (ix. 130) “make” “establish,” as in Ak- 
kadian. 


srl “ET E] Talama (vii. 7, 5) “ tronslation,” See Talame 
(v. 855 vi. 3) “interpreter,” Talami (vii, 37, x. 4) 
id ‘interpreter ”; a, Turkic Tiles Ct interpreter, cr 
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mal EY] GAY SY] Tulimtena “rendering greater” 
(xii. 120, 121), Turkic Talim “great” and te “to 
render.” 

ai] Po] — Taanas “know thou” (vii. 15), Turkic tani 
‘to know.” 

Sari] Woe DENN EL Taanilli “being understood ” (iii. 
117). See Tanilfaman “ recognized” (xi. 47), Turkic 
Tania “to prove.” 

Pai] Vt y+ Taanu “information (vii. 10), See Taanusi (vi. 
123), Taanusaussena (ii. 81). It occurs frequently. 
See Tanas, Tuan, see Dan; the syllable has either 
sound apparently. 

res) SJ] Tats “was” (vii. 50), as in Medic Das “was,” 

Sal Wf EE SY <<] ] Tariitenan “ stopped” (x. 30), 
perhaps Akkadian far “ to fix.” 

as] EXT] — ESV] ET} Tarasise, perhaps “arranges ™ “fixes.” 
See Turtippt. 

wee etc PY] AY Tartippi “ judgment” (iv. 18,31), Akkadian 
far and farta “ judge,” Turkic fart “ to weigh.” 

i] — El! Tiassa “ to bear.” See Tussellan “borne” 
(iv. 22), Tasaman (vii. 47) “to be carried,” Tuassena 
“let carry” (ix. 100) ; Turkic éas “ to bring.” 

Sail Tase “because” (iii, 93, 96, 95, 100), Medic tas. 

<¢] Te, a common verb. See Tea, Teen, Teenan, Temanna, 
Telan, Teenna, Teeidda, Teepi, Tees and Anfees. 
Akkadian 7+ or De “to give” “render” “offer.” 

~J< Ti “thou” “thee” “thy” commonly used. Medic ti 
affix 2nd person, Mongol fa “you.” It occurs in 
several Turanian living dialects as Lenormant has 
pointed out. 

<< Wf Tia “taking” (iii. 82). See Anti. 


7.0.4.8. LEST, 49 








tere a - 
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crt Tii “say.” See Tii “word” (x. 24, 27), Tiie (vii. 
19), Tieallan “spoken” (vii. 16), Tiima (ix. 120) 
“word ” ; Turkic die “ say,” dia “ word.” 

Kk FE H< Tiikha “ fall” “enough” (viii. 49; x. 8, 22), 
Akkadian dikh, takh “full” “ complete,” Turkic tokh 
“ full.” 

~|<>E] ==] Tilan “all” (iii. 85, x. 17), Tiliae (ix. 130) 
“ completing”; Akkadian ¢i/ “ complete,” Antillaman 
“to be completed ” (vi. 132). 

~f{A |- Timme (vii. 18) “as,” Akkadian dim, Turkio fit 
“ like,”’ 

>< “]- Tipi “ message” occurs often, Medic fippi “ sending,” 
Tipiena MES (see vy. 83) “message words” 
“ messages.” See FE. 

YE} —-] Tissan “quick” “quickly,” Turkic tix “ brisk” 
“ quick.” 

] <J- Tissi (vii. 12) “at length,” Turkic tis “ to extend.” 

><J< <J- PN “}-  Tisippi (v. 65, 113; xii. 86, 95) “the 
King,” Akkadian fis. 

< U “and,” occurs e.g. vii. 11, x. 9. 

< U “ people,” e.g. i. 11. 

< U “battle” possibly xii. 122. U7 Rirasa “ battle raising.” 

EM U or Hu “I” “me” « my” as in Medic, occurs often. 

rir Ub “which” (x. 64), ubdi (vi. 123, viii. 46), ubbu 
(vi. 101) ; Medic appo. 

EN Ye “7 Sees! VE +] Uddan or huttan apparently “ brings” 
(v. 60, vii. 41, xi. 71) or “sends,” Medic. Hutto 
“to send.” 

STEST ERSTE Y¥>~] Uddukman “ promoted” (i. 11), 
Akkadian wdda “ to rise.” 

rer >t] Ukka (x. 17) or Mannukka “the collection of 
people.” 
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Saat (JE) lf whkia (xi. 60) “to people,” Akkadian wygi, 
uku “ people.” 

< TE] Uku “ person ” (x. 8), Akkadian wg “man.” 

racer JE] Ukku “right” “law” (x. 8, xi. 60), Medic whku 
aa law.”’ 

pat f+ Uggu “Law” (vi. 113), wllukhuuggu. 

(EV Via (ii. 60, viii. 46), Turkic of “to think.” 

<e}s -E] +] Uilan “glad” occurs often, Akkadian w/ and 
Athul. 

(cys -EVe) Uli (ii. 67, vii. 16, xii. 95) “being,” Turkic 
ol “to be,” cf. ullu “ become” (vi. 113), wludli “to 
cause to become” (xi. 63). Umun “Lord.” The text 
is doubtful. 

EME +l) Uri or Huri “ announce” (iii. 116, vii. 31, viii. 
66, x. 33, xii. 95), and in the passive “ hear,” 
Akkadian wrias ‘ hearing.” 

ele 40 eae Jey Urukku apparently a “this,” ru 
“doing,” ku “for” “therefore,” occurs several 


times. 
ra] (Use «and used frequent, Turkic ws “think” 
“ understand,” 


7 ET Y--] — Ussaanas “ border” “extent” (x. 1) from 
ws “long.” See Ussena, 

SA] cre] Uekhena (iv. 21) “ previous,” Akkadian ws, 
Turkic Eeki “old.” 

SAY Uskha perhaps “exalted” (viii. 66), Turkic ts 
“high,” Akkadian ws “long.” 

=AY SS -<] Vasena “let extend” (x. 18). See preceding. 

<4) Bal] EY Vf] Uataman “to make extend” (x. 2). 
See preceding. 

TW >< Zabe (i. 25) “host,” Akkadian Zab, Zaal incomplete 
word (v, 70), 
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Tr d=1] <]- Zaldmsi (xi. 77, 90, 97, 99, 106); Medic Zal, 
Zaimu “image” and si “in sight of.” 

YT} =>) oe Zaanni (vi. 76, viii. 59) “think” “consider,” 
Mongol Zan “to think” or “believe.” Compare 
Anzannukh (i. 18; ix. 129; xi. 50, 51) “to be 
considered,” Turkic San “ think.” 

217 Zaru “afterwards” (ix. 105), Akkadian Zar “ after- 


wards,” 
EYE EW EN Zazalusa “shall appear” (vii. 14), Akkadian 
Fal appear.” 


“lf 2u “know,” Zuga “you know” (iy. 11; viii. 67, 68), 
Zununiin “made know” (x. 4); Akkadian 21 
“know.” Probably Zui “known” (vi. 127, 154), 
#uusa “he knows” (iii, 102). 

“Sy! = Y} 2udia “kind” (xi. 72), Akkadian Zubu “ kind- 
ness.” 

“S]] ef Hf pee [| Zubeanien “ kind thinking” “ propitious.” 
See the preceding and Zanni, 

lf se oy PT *l- ZutarkAippi “ decision” (viii. 61), from 
Zu “to know” and far “ to decide” “fix” “ judge.” 


“TT 
i 
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Froxt or Taser. 


Left-hand columns, 
(Assyrian.) 
I, 
(1)... (ni) mari hd ee ee ee ne eee 
Amenophis ITI. 
CAPRA URN AE par iwc teste Oe COC HC Rs eT is 
ND wire a'je\e (ra) atta SAR .. 206+ ses eer eee 
. » (Dus)ratta King 
C ) ee ; pleleace wake ee ee se na taar aul mn 
to me peace 

CBN e . ce sen ae indeeseaminlal elias sis ana NINMES ca 

to ladies thy 
(6) .... GUMMES GAL ka D.P. KURRAIMLES 


Princes thy horses 
ca ana... MES ca 
thy to thy 
ana KUR ca ta ana mimmuca dangirin 


to Land thy and to allthine greatly 
stein 


peace 
(The remainder in native language.) 


(8) . . maaannaal(lama)aan at faaartiip pias MES 
being received the replies 

(9)..-.aan seeniippitie.... (na?) faa du kaa 
brother me go come it 

ru sitila aan 

long distance 
(10) ......-. ala ma an SSP eae a sa KAUR Mua 
received of the 


ariaan ni é¢ en 
Land of Egypt 





ukhe nie pi na 


race the whole of 
(12) -* 8.2 8 # fF ieee Mies <i pit aan ni 
‘Sie 


is it not? 
arate wiieiig yo 7} IME ROWED mite, 6 0 ice; Ab A 
expedition 
ian mie ni i in 


with 
Lord when of them 
(US) -c%tats wie tes ~o- duwni (i)......an KUR 
! Land 
Kharru w Khe nie pi 
Phoenician race the whole 
(Bye 2 


' © @ ft te te ot 


. du ru be tin ni 


obedient. ruling 

CLG) ree a, tts » atitnitin maaannit im mamaan 
this is it not thus it is 

let Rapeeere Sloe an durubedin nu uk ku 

subject no law 
LCS Weepe setae PE seeniippi anzaanuukhu pi tis saan 
brother —_to be considered it cod 
2b) era erm ar iy 


.t¢ KUR Khar piu. 


Laie Phosiicia reco 
nie (en) . 
thereof 
COV ee tis cya »+.maaan KUR SAR Mii nie 
being Land King Minyan 
im mama (a) an 
thus being 
(21) ‘aan iddukaaraa la (a) an 
i with an order it presenting 
(22). 6... am oe nie 


8 6 @ & 5.5 


q os. Be . a 
. “a ‘ 
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(29) ca\ ea) eels a... ft ietaniip pie csnie. 
as far as able 

(ea) rer and 2 ele ee te oe hee 
offer people 

(25) 2 eee ees ind pasa saa@lela....- 55s 
I also with an host 

Vas le Mie se dig Semmes uo 3-22 
quickly 


IL. 

(4D) oie ee lee ee ne os GP aes sos) ce neees ir 
FOO) scene wis ceus falaan GF. ee ee es 
(sent?) therefore 
MOL) cee woe past MQM ON BUTAM. oe eee ees 

also proceeding matter to it 
(52). +a faana asta ad@...elapamnad... 
eo it desiring it I have sent also saying 
(53) ......a@an du) nt i en G@eee- Guruman,.. 
Wrilten 8 wholly ? 
(54) ....55 ri on na aan a ru man éa 
immediately it shall be done 
(55). cee ee ees pi tie | Su wt tar na pi... 
(father) my Suttarna who 
sa a la 
favoured 
(56) ..... ni.» man so maaan am ma ti ip pi tent. . 
commanded friend my 
(57) 6 ss cee eee a an si ni se e ni ip pi 
anew brother 
(BS) ace ese iin =«6Cf uehtamaan ...a om 


received as an embassy 


764 | 
(99) ....0n saalapaan.., tiippiipaszana ari 
favoured highly the....Iagain at once 
(60) .... famaan me su te mi pi wia 
when the meaning understanding 
AAdil lu ai ik pa da aan 
explained _ plainly 
(61) .... paza) Ma nie da Paasiidkhipi 4 
also from Menes the embassy my 
ta 
to thee 
(62) ....a¢eniippi fe naa we...... sit 
brother me to it seeing 
iee 
clearly speaking 
(63) .....eniiruste alase.... anii in 
toexplain reply ? this? 
(64) . - 4 #0 fa ana at ta an she ni .., saan 
and sending to go people very 
fig sa an 
quickly 
ha Dre ep Res Seca a! fa suee en... anti 
people thus to take 
(66) ...magqgan..... ni ir aa ¢ fa anu era ti 
to explain informed 
(67) , -suukas. ..u wl lien | Mani en Pa aa si i id bhi 
| become of Menes the embassy 
p 
making 
(68)... aan kha a (a3)... paakhi ii pi pithhru... 


— ae a % 

 * oe aed 

a ee ee 
; “i 
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how much _ the obligation bes: cae 
making see ? 
ni ea st 


due 
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(69)... (@) gi... laaan Khaaasra = paakhii ta 


how much to bound 
seeniippi ie 
my brother 
FO) ite e cans sirriep KUR SAR Mittin nie pi 
the gold Land King $Minyan the 
al lag 
holding 
if] te ee ee an 
cause to take 
(72) we eee = es pis sa at iu w sa 
due all that which is given 
Uh itnieneasysca) eet a en seeniippi pad sa a 


brother as convoy? of ma 
dura aan ni maaan 


kept 
CPE) el nle 6 sce! i..ippi enaaan at = fl an na 
I (self?) the word speaking causing to be 
ALE enh 
given 
OES) Mae etree . see niip pins suman sa tis sa an 
my brother will be given very 
fis sa an 
quickly 
i) Re RS ni AOR SAR Mi ini ip pi eu Gd anna ma an 
The Minyan causing to give 
fis sa an tis sa an 
very quickly 
(77)... ts@atsaaganmaana sue nisue an ti 
commanding from here certain persons to take 
(78) ....aifrusae fissoantiasaan =... waaad 


to explain very quickly 


a° % i 
. a 
4 i H. (oom, evs Ss 
. : ~ = <2 
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(79)... irippi ra taa ta us se nad au re 
to so tothee let it reach it to hand 
] Ma nie en .. Ja maan 


of Menes being given 
(80) . . (id) KAi pi wa piranma a allaaan 





the embassy the tribute? it receiving 
(81) maqna awe ni ti pie ena faa nu saa us 
from here of people message their informing its let 
se na 
reach 
III. 


(82) ¢....taaniiin’ enni seeniippiustaa tia 
this again? my brother so taking 
(83) ...eniiinienni Seeniinpiisaas taa ta 
again? brother order so to thee I 
(84) @ nam mibe loan... teeessupaas AN Sa ue be 
in condition of fulfilling the god Rimmon the god Sausbe 
ANAmanutd (ti?) loan 
the god Amanu thy with 


(85) AN Simitginie...belaan AN Ea a sarri nie 
The god Simigiz... fulfilling god Ea King {> 

ti la an ma an (ti?) be la a an 

all grant fulfilling 


(86)... eeenna.. us tisiaaaan tis sa an tis ba an tad 
of the gods . . . being sped P very quickly so 


ta as ti fe en 
to thee desire giving 


(87) E ra as se na... maa an sapi al la sa bi cu ub 
may they will it will be hastened they being 
Z¢ nien tig sa an tis aa an 


propitious very quickly 
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piven ae | ach rad oo ee ere eee mee eee 
tome I may order it to be 
tipiee MES 
messages words 
(89) Piikhru pasa nien igtaniippsa = agguus 
making see? also it, as — far-as-able (that) honor 
aguaa 
great 
(90) ¢ (4?) iite taanaas tien niirusaé . . 
isdone (made) so it desiring = to explain (very) 
tis sa an 
quickly 


(91) | GiWvias saaan paassitid khipius ti pi 


Gilias  thisman he the envoy a message 
an ti qu lu man sa 
totake to utter is ordered 

(92) maaan naaan khi if fi se ¢ na pi sa an 


make proceed making duty the him of 
Y Ni im nw wu riias 
Amenophis ITI. 
(93) KUR Misirie pint es iprits tase ab aut ta 
Land of Egypt the of he friend because home distant 
a ni sa 
it he rules 
(94) URU Ikhibent URU Simiiginie pinte 
city Ikhiben city of Simigiz | which it 
maaan @ nu man se 
being I rule 
(95) AN Simiiginie pi ma aan ecniipi attadist 
god Simigizof who being god paternal 
a ku w sa 
is adored 
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(96) Attaaartiipi naamaaan su 4 al la ma an 
the reply to be spoken being received 
faxe ce na MES 
because words 
(97) fiasaantiescan gi lu wana sa ar ra maaan 
very quickly in reply to be despatched 


s6e na a ah he 
to duty whom 


(98) KUR SAR Miini simansi atiiniiin tase en 
of Minyan land in presence of this because of 


id du w us ta 
I ordered 
(99) Seema (pab)an J°)) tee imma maan 
duty high doing thus he is 
ta se ¢ ni epi pirii ta 


because of which sent 
(100) Sita ir kaamueusa maaan tissaan ) Gili ias 
seeing him allasto ordered quick = Gilias 
fa ae ni é pi 
because which ~ 
(101) id du Saat momannaan kid nu bee ni 
completing ? make speak? making not fully 


naon kha ar ri en 


it to write 
(102) nagzuusa a tii niin AN Simiigini epi nie 
ithe knows _ this God Simigiz self it 
im ma ma an 
thus is 
(103) Ammamansa salud khaaattagan tis ea an 
he is besought this my man speeding quickly 
atiinidin 
this 
(104) tae ankhi... kaduwsa tiallaa ni i in 


soto carry back voice he shall make to show 


~~ 
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(105) seeniip(...)dentepi AURSAR Mii ni pi 
my brother that which of the = Minyan land 
erunus Mitnnea 
the wish bearing 
(106) efid.. taana apsena tialli enti in 
done so it letavail having journeyed 
(107) see niippi taseeniepi eli..ta tipiena MES 
brother because which done messages 
(108) ¢ruunus.. faganum eeassena tifa... aan 
the wish (of) information let speak complete making 
(109) SUR Simitgi... ANAmaacnuilaan AN 
servant of god Simigiz god Amanu with god 
Eaa Sar rinieellaaan 
Ea King the holy with 
(110) seeniipp..a KURSAR Miiniipi alleaan 
brother him Land King Minyan receiving 
cfttta khu fen na 
made this must be 


(111) deen tien... tr staaliaaan sé kinna a 

done of thee he favoured of favour message it 
alla a an 
receiving 


(112) tialwaniiin seentiip pius taseenie pi etiita 
showing my brother because the same he made 
(113) fipiena..faqnuusaansena AN Si wii gi nie pt 
messages information let speak god Simigiz of 
E ni i pi 
god 
(114) Attaiipt etiita an belagan AWN Simi gi iz 
paternal made to fulfil The god Simigiz 
arieé ta 
adorable 
(115) seentiippi ta seeniippi & wllaaan tisa 
brother tome brother I glad by thee 
aan na 


favoured 





. = > a - . 
ar Pes eh a a 117 a 
» 70 4 i‘? tL 7S ATI © ATE al IT!) Las 
7 , eed ; _ aia Nah el ee a 






(116) givicamlatine tipiena MES su dalla maan MES: 


me let hear messages received 
(117) taqnidive taa allaaan atiiniiin 
to be understood word so receiving this 
maaan na al la ma an ) 
firat being received 


(118) anuda@ maaantipieniepi seeniippi khisu id 


at once what was sent brother earnestly 
Kiw (be) es 
heard 
(119) . aallie....seeniippi ie na poas siiid khi.. 
it received brother me he the envoy 
(120)... naga... dmamiil,.... bi Khuea... 
to me 


(l21).. 28... entippi dé wlia,.. . an kha si en 
brother I glad....... when 
pi Mala... | 
what remains 





4 (122)... .itan.... sididkhiippi.... ennaaan 
} understanding to... . envoy speaking 
pa as sii id Khi ip 
envoy 
(123) ....hkusaatdtidnaaalliagan seentip pita 
my child of me myeelf handed? brother to thee 


End of the left-hand columns of Front of Tablet, 











Front or Taster. 
Right-hand columns. 


The first three lines have been destroyed. 


IV. 
(4).....saaallaaan seentippius suraa..,... 
with favour my brother matter to it 
(5) tissaan..entaita attamaan taanusienpitaa.. 
speedily as besides to be sent information as the thus 
(6) seeniippi te niepi astitipi innamaanii.. 
brother me what desirous to make possess 


(7) YGiliian]) Ma nien naaan khasuusat idta aas 
Gilias Menes them of together of me given 


$a... 
power 
(8) maazzakhaa at taaan kha a rat ta ma an 
land distant to going being decided 


seeniippit.... 
my brother (to) 
(9) Astiitipi nikhaariita taa.. truuliepiat... 
desirous to write 80 I doing it I 
(10) tissaan tissaan seeniippi te nie ead nu 
very quickly brother me it D.P. Province 
ukh kha ti... nu ukh kha 
thy ruled 
(11) man iu be = khee piatilaan sugae Esiip 
jointly race all to which completely you know Prince 
piasdan aapi ad du ga 
great to it you named 





bios 
+4 


7? wa] 


“= MY 
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(12) seemippi faamaaan tipi su uk ku (khal?) fi 
brother so being message full  hasting? 
see ni ip pi wesa.. « 
my brother 


(13) Khasien atiiniiin | Manienaan seent ip pit... 
when this Menes word telling my brother 


(14) Pace sitidkhi dina innamaaniiin niriaria 
an embassy of myself to make possess to show 
kute... 

a record 


(15) da duraaannimaaan see ni ip pi us (au ka?) aan 
to me to be kept my brother at same time 
nip pi... 
himself 
(16) gipa anv sagasse innamaanitin ] Maniesaa.. 
adecree ordering to make possess Menes 


(17) Buwklusa a pasa naaan KUR SAR Mii ni ip pi 
inaid its also tohisspeaking the Minyan 
tt an na tia... 


my ready 


(18) Pitra tar titppi laan dup pa aa se na dub be 
all judgment with may heserve the letter 
kh il iu at... 
explaining 
(19) | Manie ta iiallientiin seeniippius...- 
Menes tothee making travel my brother 


(20) swdaliamaan giptanuu saaassena iial 
being received a decree let order to be 
fieni.... 
made travel 


(21) dup pa kuw ws Khe na MES gy d ai ja ma an 
tablet in = the previous things being received 
seeniippi... 


brother 
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(22) gi paanuu saa as se na khuwb iu ta assaa 
a decree let order rolled up? being borne 
aliaa@an sas 7: 

(23)... maniiman mu khu uh le lu us te la an 

being ordered as to rolled up? the letter delivered 
su i 
to be received 

(24)... (na?)akuluws telaanke.... teellaaanaa.. 

the letter delivered making .. giving sanction 


(25) 2 ww ees man saaallaaan tissaan ka na bu d 
favourably quickly. Voice of this I 
weauim kha... 
understanding ... 


(26)......khi iu sitidtaaan KUR SAR 


making clearly the 

Miitni ip pi... +. 

Minyan 
(27)......¢etaatlamaan piidra taartiippid... 

made go either the judgment 
(28) 22s faattamaan aa ellienitin 
made go it sanctioned 

(29) .. ease int MES di be na amaaan su t 


command make to be sent being 
lamaanduudw.... 


received 
(30) 2 eee efaansu tallamaan....tannaaan.. 
sanction being received I preparing? 
(BL) ince we es KUR SAR Mii ni ipptetta...ra 
The Minyan to me 
tar tiippi... 
judgment 


The tablet is here broken and a gap of 27 lines occurs, 
7.m.A.8. 1892, 60 








as otal Se 





(89)... cave le ot ai(dan) temannae tisaaan 
my gift it was tobedelivered very 
M0 06.6: 0x4 u's 
quickly 
(60). .....aseeniippi tiuttaaan naa belie.... 
brother sending toit fulfilling 
(61) ....assa attamaan pataaraaallaaan mi.... 
sent being followed 
(62) AN MES eceenna mus naakki duu pien 
D.P. of the gods = word they observe being ss 
khizut khuwus . 
earnestly urged 
(63) Aiiin ip du lie pi giipsemaaan KUGI 
itis, the make give like as received gold 
seeni ip. ‘ . 
brother 


(64) Ma ka a an ni ip pi @ para na gipaanieta an du 
Land all it of self I again having deoreed to give 
d@ aattaa... 
I it send 


(65) temannae tissaan tissaan bisuus tee pi 
to be delivered very quickly two-fold gift 
ti siippianma.., '% 

the King of, 
(66) Sue ni anam | | laa an paza du see ni ip pi ta 
people of understood also is made brother to thee 
gulusa @& pasuti . , 
it goes? I desputching. 


(67) Pa zadumaaan) Maniennamaan see ni ip pi te 
To proceed of Menes as said brother me 
paaswiiid.. 
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(68) seentip pi ws samaan agu kara ae tien 
brother being understood it exceedingly desiring 
ailaan na be. . 
being to fulfil... 


(69) a fist imkhena shin sini. beerw 
being written how allregion alike anew making give 


imkhena.. 
all region . . 


(70) KOGI suaseend = an sw an aa laa ku w 
gold let be taken an addition for gift 
saqaqanm oi.. &@pl..ses 


proclaiming ......- 
(71) ag gu dan ni kha a ar rie dan fa la me nie dan 
by word of a by writing } by explanation \ 
it was said it was written | it was interpreted 
Gn ku thew as 
to establish 


(72) disuus ta feunae tissaan tiemeeni..... 
‘two-fold to thee to render quickly after this wise.... 
(73) seeniippius gipaani elfaa ammamaan 
my brother decreeing making prepare 
andu te... 
to give, me... 
(74) Astiiee fe u nae tis sa an 
desiring to render quickly 


ee _”t 


(75) i. .enaaanistaniippisa AN tees au (pa P) as 
as far ds possible god Rimmon 
ANAmantt.... 
god Amanu 


(76) ta MES usadassenad an taaanni & nM 
witnesses, and let it be granted to consider I not 
i meenmiiinaaal.,... 


I until them 


i 8) ee ee 1 
a) Raha 
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(77) faa dukaari anammi belaaan’ saaat ti 
80 assuring as — a“ all that which 
istant ip pisa.. 


as fur as possible 
(78) Js taniippius belaaan su wk ke woud (ti?) 2... 
usfarasability tofulfl full.........5+.> 


(79) KUR Maaasriaani maaan EUR SAR 
Land of Egyptians first . . to Land of King 


Mitnianuiitani...... 
Minyan 
(80) ..taniasa maka. ong gui ud dew.......0+ 


asfaras going land all settle make 


(81). . tee en KUR Maa as ria annie pi... - 
delivering the Egyptians 
AR Gin nia pi ce ee 
the Minyans : 


(82) seeniippiennaaan (Hs?) piukheniepi...- 
brother assaying the Phoenician race all of it . 
MINT MEP. 2 ee ee 
ruling 

(83) iaa@laan ft 6 khal ki KUR SAR Miiin. - 
lying I myself Chalcis Land King Minyan 
GE REGENT 6.2 ca) anes 
in 

(84) ittifiaaantda khal ki aa aia ti . ip pi i. 

extending I myself Chalcis all that which . as 


(85) atlaan ti pie na an ni fa la mena... . man 
being messages not of interpreter. . . . ed 
pitanad.... 6a ay 


again 
(86) As du ka a ar ri ip pi si AN MES ¢ @ ni ip pi 
arecord in confirmation DP. the gods 
SU GB eerie ry 3 4 


word 
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(87) AN e (c) niippi..seeen AN Teecssuuubte AN 
DP. Thegod granting the god Rimmon the 


Amaanutie... inn 


god Amanu 3 
(88) been. . nu ub pi (la?) a pi enna maan alta aar tt 
so being not which giving as said reply 
Sciemmane au u pa ca na 
RAS SASH giving again 
(89) t2adukaarusiikht tieeon man ii... .s - 


so become it made find clearly as commanded 
Bd. ee es ONAN 


also s esas +s ett dhe 

(90) tipiena MES sutiallamaan etiip pred... 
messages received what to do. 
maaan 
being 

(91) atiiniiin = maaanna al lamaan KURSAR 
this previously taken Land King 


M....taaue..tdla 
Minyan giving to 


(92) etiippi..laaant....) ¢..-faagan..toa.. 
what todo — it with BO 
fi... io 
(93) KUR SAR Miiinna su dal jamaan seen ip pit 
of the Minyans being received brother I 
ee an 


(94) aug ga nie pi an ft pi ¢ pian e ti (ni?) dan 
the arranging to give word which of § was made 


piso \a4-87 mea én 
(95) faa dukaaarrie a@tiinitin maaan na 
80 confirming this first 


at fa ma an 


spoken (or sent) 


a 
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(96) | Ao ni en na ma an se ¢ ni ip pi usa gu d ka (ra) as ti en 
of Menes as said my brother it greatly desiring 
-. @itin 
is 
(97) Dub bu u pa za ni kim raaattaan been du pa aa... 
this letter also to explain writing making give also. . 
aruwsi man ullaaan 
gladly 
(98) KUR SAR Miiin na pa as sii id Bhe-na eu a al da ma 
of the Land King Minyan embassy his received 


aH... AU... Tien na an 


(99) man ul la KUR SAR Miiinna sud atiamaan but 
gladly of Land King Minyan received this I 
ra rat fi pi dub be 
made write which letter 


(100) dé den a G drat fa ma an aadaqialipaa.... ta 
was it for me written papyrus leaf to me 
atiam@aan aii in 

sent being 

(101) | Maniennamaan maaan nu ukke a awh bud 
of Menes as said eae not right it which I 
usse bi i il la as ta a am ma ma an 
understand knowledge so prepared 

(102) faaltan tagnaik man wl laa pie es si il la ma an 


(only if ?) so it | with Pleasure what being com- 


+ & # o 


manded ? This 


(103) seni ip pt een tea du ka @ ar ri jg (Git?) Gira 
brother saying so confirm thoy Proclamation to me 
Khiism = omu..... na aan 


this ordering ? as to... . thereof 
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(104) su dal lamaan ii 4 taaal ia maan pirtip pi 
being received clear and intelligible altogether 





(105) Y Mfa ni en na ma an pa as sé id Kit ip niiritissaan.. 
of Menes as said an embassy makes to come quickly 
eos GruUk.... 

.... therefore 
(106)...su aa ni KUR SAR Mis in nasa su i ani ea a ne 
... his news Land King Minyan of in reception its to be 
ma maananammi.... : 
favoured as regards... . 
(107) A titniiin KUR SAR Mii niip pra an 


this D.P. D.P. to the Minyan 
Seent ip piu... ets ° 
my brother 
(108) Pa nam i maaan it im ma ma an pi ru u aa 
certified clearly thus being all he 
(usaf) ae... 
understanding 
(109) 4 ef 4h bmi iim ma ma an RUR SAR Mii ni ip pi 
wholly thus being the Minyan 
faanuusaaas...irru ku 


let him give information 

(110) see ni ip pi ussamaan | Ma niente khuu saan... 
brother being understood of Menes as delivered 
hemadadn.... Hi 
me first 

(111) Panamimaaantiimma moan tru uk ku fons 

certified clearly thus being therefore ..... + 

emaami.... ip 
Pee wiete eu message 

(112) |] Ma niesseeniippitakabelie faa. ma ma an 

Menes brother the rest finishing so (begun ¥) 

pitkh ri... aes 
showing 
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(113) lik Bhi maa an PRE RS a Bil). Gea. 
as to what being brother understands between ..... 
SUR (pi?) ua si tk kiin 
the servant understood 


(114) uwllukhuug gu id pazaseeniippitian...... 
(become this law?) I also my brother 
(115) suu pi an tipi ippi an guliaa.......0s 
the same it giving which it coming 
(116) dikkhe een paza la guliaamapaza..maaan 
as toallsaying also gift coming also 
lik kha guliaa.... 
as to this coming . . 





(117) Pazadumaan seeniippi eennaas..., nien 
also said Brother word thus....... 
maan se eni ip pi us 
here my brother 

(118) Pa as suman ea khnraa....maaan..... 
chief, will rule protecting 
C6 TO: wis teiiec ele 

(119) Paassu mansa tia .... 
chief will rule to me 

(120) dinuuwustamaaan....... seeniippi.. 

of me extended brother 

(121) | Mani enna maaan we.. 
of Menes as said brother 

(122) Te mannae tissaan tissaan... . 

to be delivered very quickly 

(123) faa musi wbpi i.e... 

informing which I 
(124) Kit paassiippi taanue......... 


together with the leader so mie 
(125) Khisiimdu && Pat. ...maassiip..,.. | 
1 also ce 








(126) | Ma ni era assi. .&..fena > eee taa. . ata . 1 
"of Menes being desired I (authority ?) 80 


(127) . eee ullamaan....imaa thhissseees 
. gladdened it known 

(128)... deen Khuraa...+-- fi. mi sone 
me protecting receive 

(129) 2... ++ seedu...ullaaan..bb. ess otere 
propitious glad 

(130) Akhu...lamaan..-@@..-+++-> Pore 

given 
(131) ma ..naal la ma an atiinii(in) ...-- ekee a8 


being received _— this 


(132) an ti itlamaan...maaannu! "be piaanmaaan 


to be completed not far 
(133) inu di me eniiin...--+ nh) ee - 
Lord I when of them brother 
(134) Khu ra aaas si... cs. @Gtule. seer ereres 
protecting its . . « to it known 
(185) inud meeniiin..--. see duuric ess cee 
Lord I when of them gracious 


End of the Front of the Tablet. 





Back or THe TABLET. 


Left-hand columns. 


VIL. 

A) Ti pi (en) ma a an mug ku se oni ip pis. 
: Message as made filling My brother 

or se e ni ip pi #aan 

"> Brother to me he 


at 
r 
» 


> 
ue 








(Q)aaini  datisi SURpitea katiikkun 
it well in thy speech the servant delivering in thy languuge 
pa za ni maaan nu {iit iu | laa an 
also if not rightly 
(8) An i dé nu uk ka la an talame niepiaaiita 


to take I myself not knowing? interpreter what said 
_ ip khu 0.16). 6 0/6846 


made (hear) . 
(4) SOR pi ti pi ka ti (ku ?) khi tl la si i in 
The servant message in thy language of explanation 
Khi illu stikku.. ssn. 
_ explained 


(5) Bee wi ip pi dactiippi tie nitru paatae 
Brother orator my to make clear obliging 
gu lu usa aladaaan 
word spoken by 


(6) niirupaatae khasuusa pa za naaan 
to make clear obliging together also speaking 
gu ru see ni ip pius tii pi lia 
all my brother by message it 
(7) da a nu u sa a as sa na pia an ta lama we ni 
_ information sball have what it interpreted brother 
ip pius ni inusutia 
understanding not receiving 
(8) @ @ aa ar khe na a sa maa an gi man sa aa 
this it further being spoken shall be made to it 
at duu us ta maaan 
said longer to be 
(9) kha su d sa d dé pa sa bi (ib?) an du siiiddaaan 
this writing my its I myself also them cause to give carefully 
aimaaniiin 
preferring 
(10) Se e ni ip pi us a nam ta a nu si é pi al laa an yi 
My brother information gathering it 
khisudwi. . liedadaaan 
earnestly explaining 








7 _ yf 
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(11) Tis sa an kheennimaaan guru khiillu 


. said eve , 
quickly all oesisceaf {af ™king 
ar ki ti pasa ni khi il lu si 
effort & also to explain 


(12) tis siat duii{ "rt aan na at an ka tia 


at length speaking clearly having been written, speech thy to 
maaan seentippi seenaa annae 
here brother reception none 


(13) maaan niinii (in), t¢ si an ti i naanii in 
is it not those things before thee to put I telling them 
pakhe anti anam 
care to take as regards 
(14) Khiil lu sits  kadup paa wi i in ti pian tt 


explanation language Rama this of message to take 


cazalusa e¢ seenitp pisaan 
shall appear { word brother his of 
speech 


(15) KUR SAR Mii ni i piaaiié tana pi ta la ma 
Land King Minyan the what said which translation 
etiita taanaas du khu 
made know thou fully 


(16) Panu i wll eniiin tiiskheepi tie allaaan 
sure not I being of them how all spoken 
SUR pi se ¢ ni ip pi da 
the servant from brother 
(17) ka ti ik ku see ni ip pida a maaan asienni 
in thy language _ brother having spoken given it 
eniiin tipi SUR pi 
of them message the servant 


(18) fi aam ma ma an ka ti li epi suupi ne 
foreign being: in thy speech the word the same it 
e ti ip pi ie 


what to make for me 


/~* es o 
ot E 
s 
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(19) KORSAR Miiniippi te wie etio tive 
D.P. D.P. the Minyan me it making tell 
seentippi dd ullaaan tim me 
Brother I am glad a8 
(20) aie naaam ma ma an Khascasipiaen ailaan 
this preparing to speak comrade his as being 
| Ma nies | Giliiaallaa an 
Menes with Gilias 
(21) guWiaama itena ama a ni i in | Aa ni es 


coming again preparing they © Menes 
}Gi(4)ialaaan ka be lita 
with Gilias all knowing 
(22) sua pi nie efiip pi tie e KUR SAR 


the same it what to make forme word D.P. D.P. 
Miiniippi ae nie etite 
the Minyan me it making 

(23) lik} thas t faaan paldaaiaan khasaasi illaat 


asto what remains disputed mutually making 
niiliaaan See ni ip pi us 
to be agreed My brother 
(24) api ennaa ni iin gu ru su tt ida ‘tia 
what they are made say wholly receiving : to me speech 
anima maan khi illu lie pi 
foreign being. Done which 
(25) seeniippite nisetiiee KUR SAR Mii nt ip pi 
brother for me it word making D.P. D.P. The Minyan 


nmi oeetiter 


he word making 
(26) Kha saa et pial Wi il laa an aifaan | Givi as 
comrade received being Gilias 
| Ma nie e? is a an 
with Menes 


(27) guliaama jie maa nitin |) Gili tas | Ala ni ea 
coming again? being they  Gilias Menes 
staan guilie da 
these having come 
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(28) Seentipdenie.. etiiee KUR SAR Miinii pi 
Brother me it (word) making word D.P. D.P. Minyan 

nieetiiee 
of, word making 

(29) Lik kha al fo an padldaalaan tKhasaas iid 

as to what remains disputed mutually making 

fa a an 
agree 


(30) Pacadumaaan iiallientiin tipiena ES 
To proceed § they having travelled messages 
se tal ja ma an 
being received 
(31) seeniippius ka.,.aaaasse na tii riaaas se na 


my brother ... let order me let hear 
an be la aan 
to be accomplished 
(32) oema naa amkha faa(nuf)saad saa 


word thereof it is besought information this thou to be 
magen aeéent ip pli ¢ svg ga nt én 
favourable brother me agreeing 
(33) Pah tt pre nl en kAé cu Khe st wh pi as ticin 
your settlement thereof earnestly urging, what wishing 
seeniip pide 
brother me 
(34) aruwsa @ seeniippiiie nieen tisaaanna 
thereunto I brother me if so be thou fayourest 
si ra aa Be 
order receiving 
(35) Pasa duu pasa) Ma nie naan see ni ip pitie 


Besides also Menes him brother for me 
poasitid khi pasa du wu po ca 
an embassy besides also 
(36) | Giliianaan | Ar tee es ou panaan | Asaa iiin 
of Gilias and Artessupas Asalis 


n¢aan padesi did Av ip pi 
he the envoy 





TTITE TT nn. E 


f 
= 
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ol 





Be 2 i ee 
(87) | Giliiana an ta la mi YA saa kin naaan 
dub sar riippi & pasani 
scribe my also he 


(38) kit busud us 8i se e ni ip pi da al la aan 
as this my writing understanding brother speech with 
niirusae tis saan 
to make clear quickly 
(39) Paassusaad seeniippi é ullaaan pirieeta 
Chiefhethismy brother I gladly have sent 


(40) see niip piiullaaan paassiiid khi ip pi Ku sa 


brother I glad the envoy a throne 
gus giaen? ; 
ing ee hava KUGI 


gold 
covering its f D-A DA 

(41) seentippi tuddaaan si lakhu su us ti pi a en 
brother —_ brings (send) brilliant the gift thy it as 
pa as si iid khi ip pi la an 
with the envoy 


(42) see ni ip pi us line (oa ey fem na ak kien (MU?) pi 


my brother’s gift a crown in exchange for the throne 
aabtaaan gu ru d ut 
to thy house it back I send 
(43) See ni ip pide maaan gieelti nirise kha 
Brother forme one of wives thy toplease this 
siti ok ; 
being seen 
(44) Bi oo} ante a tin” ewen denn 
it let totake here from Proceeding quickly 
seemippitenie si ri el i i pi 
brother me it order sanctioning 


es 
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VIII. 

(45) Seeniip pi en naaan khiilluh = esietalaan 
Brother thus it done pardoning 
pa as sii id khi ip pi ku {ia ay 
the envoy by gift ? 


(46) uia maaan ku su ust ubpilaan see ni ip pitie 
being considered Delayed with which my brother 
nie piadanas tii pt 
what very desirous 


(47) nikhari tla “ore mu pirietaam 
to have written of me gift as to haying sent 


seeniippi tasamaan 
brother to be carried 
(48) see ni ip pi we niepi astiipi nikhaari aruusa 
brother me what desirous to write there to 
us se 
understanding 
(49) ib su siin Wi kha gizkhiiin ddnaaan see ni ip pi 
make say enough briefly I thereof brother 


ent in 
him (of it) 
(50) aattee be tees tais 
it saying (telling) made give it was 





(51) See ni ip pi iullaaan  paassiiid khi ip pi sura 


Brother I gladly of envoy hand to 
a (an?) ti enna ak ki en 
to take in return 


(52) iddai SAL laaan | Ma ni en naa an see ni ip pius 
giving power this woman Menes as he says my brother 
su ka pa as si en 
at same time to conduct 


~~ re sl 7 " 
) “~~ » . 
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aa i - 
(53) id da in na @ an pens bid Bikip pire au ka 
power gave (as) the envoy at same time 


man iieen se nt ip pi ua 
ordered my brother 


(54) Pa as sii id Khe pa as sa vi ip piaen | Mani en nea ma an 
an envoy asaconductor of Menes as told 
paassien aimaanitin 
toconduct _— preferring 
(35) 1 fa ni en 6? €nt ip pa us pa assiaama 
of Menes my brother the conducting 
man {ma a an pa a3 se ee da 


having ordered he has conducted 
(56) diriuh pi pa za naa an see ni ip pi 


Iannounce what also there of brother 
ua ad ma @ an pallaaen 
being understood { HMC os 


(07) uia maaan gee mi ip pi saan | Ma ni en tia ma an 
considered —_— brother onleting of Menes as told 
pa as si en 
to conduct 





(58) Seeniippi te maaanas ti an niaru usa 
Brother me desiring time? there unto 
a ae faa kimaaan anti 
understanding so home to take 


(59) (Ma { 2} an ni?) see onl ip us aa a an 


is it not {enink } brother understanding 
=e a@ima ani in ma anu paca tae 


decision } as preferred is it not binding 


reat 










= we. . —— -. . = 

al as a. aad ad ‘ ? 

: A Ca) ae ag et a 
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vo tf 


(60) CaN (iP)e id da gulieidda taaan (ki?) maaan 
_ XXII 


month to come so her home 


anti maaanwm 
to take is it not 


(61) tis. . anmaaan naaan se pi aan si ip pi t pa sa 


to be hastened this accepting court my also 
naallaaan sutarkhiippi - allamaan. 


it with the decision taken 
(62)... .¢llamaan sa taaallaaan SAL 
. . sanctioned being resolved D.P. 
Niertip pitlaan gerne ida 


; A satisfied 
(wife ?) my with being CELT i 


(63) ¢ . . (su?) uw sa I SAL laa an ab cu sa a 
the maiden deep to heart 
ullamaan meena maaankikae 
being pleased when of it? talking 
(64) (pi?) @as na enaanudan taallaan AN MES 


who happy she news not 1 am | be said D.P. 


can 
eeni ip piallaaan pal la in 
: decision 
with the gods the { time 


(65) AN MES (dan?) nial laaan see niip pi ue 
D.P. with the strong gods brother for me 
na palla. ISAL/a maanatiin 
igre onl the girl being told ? 

(66) ....- kiannu & pazana si laa khu us kha 

whether I alsoher _ brilliantly exalted 

jeniati wnmnitirsae 7 
it tobe not desiring 

(67) SAL......aannaazaal ta suga pati 


the girl .....--- advantaged you know surely 
aiiin 
it is 
3.n.4.8, 1892. Sl 
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(68)... dua. kite om ge pa ti 

id ul sa 
I myself shall be glad 


(69) ...fiaainiepieoenm ukku manii dub be 
thou it preferring saying fully ordered __ letter 
cu kiman pa za 


also 
(70)... ukku pazanam maaan guru ak kil ia aan wk 
right also concerning all thought 

. «= - SEES 

(71)... allama an au gi id da al la a an “tae Mae 
of me received being 
gu ru 
all 


(73): on. Wei dee. ane P) ge Soe Bi oe Wig ee tes 
I glad “you know surely wish 


7a) .53.) 0 meee he tien na aan Golgate.) peti 
ES ee ci a leh an EA a ce tr de rae eae 
4 to See ee 
ee ee ome Be eeniepi maaan ashe ....« + 
(76)... eniippil la maaan. shen Peon e 
brother 80 being 


(77)... 4 + ip pidaa maaan man tg eeim 
. the so being ordered: lord region 
(78)... 2.2... ellaaan = man ul lame 
sanctioning glad when 


oe poe Oe 


ee 


A gap of six lines occurs here. 








(89) wees ccccees .....+ 8 SAL Ta a du ke e pa 
D.P. Tadukhbepa 

(90) wc eee ccc er rcces .. sai sutikhu sitin 

taken _— alike 

(DL) oes eae ap sierexs eieie. us ta aan sida maaan 

being made see 

(92) 55 we ce tes i: pa zai su i khu si ik ku u pa za na 

I also & also it 

(98)... 2 es ence tamaan isi saa la paan 

how favoured highly 

(94) ....-- ...epianiiin KUR SAR Mitinni.. 

(95). -- eee eee ee anilati KURSaannirasa.. - 
Land Zoan to she 

(96) ...-.+- taadu..riimmu tussenie...aan 
I understanding 


(97)... pa {| uma {*"; | in KUR Maa... . ma 
expedition distant Land of Egypt 
(98) ...+++.am attaaarti....7ra MES 


reply | 
(99)... (um {oy} tim atta... ippius 
expedition distant go. ..+.+-+-> 
(100) .. 2.0 gi id ta ar tias...... taaassena 
far back let carry * 


¢ 
St le ee, ee 


- os 
—_— « 


rg 2 


et 
eee) 





ERO) ecco ake taa asa Khe en nie... Ae maa ni iin 
- carries — all as it | 
(102) .......takhusi khasuw.... maaallaaan 
te urging together 
(103) ..... Mild buumeuti.,. in anbelaaan 
| by making my to be fulfilled 
(104) .... fin kinomrinaan. tii pian takh as aut 
(105)... . 2 @ a ri @ an (na?) ca orl pd za rua 
(Land) Egyptian it in afterwards also making 
maa fa an 
(dwelling ?) | 
(106) ......khi i ou saa pa canaaan. . mit pian 
eta tan 
was done 
(107) gt antinaaan... (ma?)aanni tpi 
| to be taken is it not message 
(108)... . ni ip pi 4 8t G@ son... dt en id an a mia 
deratandi ~ Lord ' 
ee understanding Lord I land 
to their 
(109) ..... - ka be lie id kiw.. cam mamaan man tae 
sad 
(110)... ... dwliaaan.. kha aaa si pia en 
I rejoice how much perceiving 
a 
(111)... . +. tp pi an man na an, . tis aa an pi tka * 
( dub) Tene 
ru {i | me 
(112)... ..areu seemiip..ennaan ipkhuub ti in 
brother 
(113) . te Pt ane la... du ka ais ti at ip pi 
aan . my” MeKing: 
. » him | 
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(aye ees us KUR SAR Mii niip...{%} aan a 
D.P. D.P. the Minyan all 
sua ul ia in 
finishing , 
(115)... anthhe... ipriippisai....entiim ae ir 
friend he by 
rie dan 
gold 
(116) .. (e?) ¢ en ni tp pi dan se | eae khu dan ni ip pt 
the gods by favour message. . . Was the same 
as at a Khu of it dan 


being it which was agreed 
(117) ..at bela an sinie be la maaan... MES ee 
fulfilled anew tobe finished D.P. of the 
ona suns naakkilien 


gods word observed 
(118) An {*, ees su paas Amaagnv ti be la aan 


te 
D.P. The god Rimmon, Amanu fulfilling 
ip ri ip pisu us at ta ip pi su ua 
friend’s word father’s word 
(119) se kh ru us be laaan a fiimin maaan ne 
sufely fulfilling this before 
he fa maan... be ia aan 
to be fulfilled fulfilled 
(120)....... + @ @ an atiimaniiin...raa_ tilaan 
it word their all 
is tani ip pi... beldaaan 
as far as possible fulfilling 
(121) se e en . ~~ (hi) Kha khe sal lu uk kha a@ be fo a an 
all to handmaiden fulfilling 
faadukaari ia i nut mee ni iin 


confirmation king when I of them 
(123) 0. ee sanmapiriima in tfaatia anam mei 


so giving 2s regards 
be Jagan is ta ni ip pi sa 
fulfilling as far as possible 


« . i 
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fosters peathe iw ai ped ag gu us sa aan ageie 


the confirmation strengthening it greatly 
ii ta ni ip pi sa an 


as far as is possible 

-+...é@¢ariillie tai talianitiin KUR SAR 
increased besides showing D.P. the 

If tinna MES 

Minyans 

-+++@ilamaan ceseni duppaassena AN 
received multitudes? let serve D.P. god 

Simiigini... laaas se na 

Simigiz of let it be sanctioned 

r++ Gan sud... lamaan etitppisaii... 

received which done... . 


liepi a@nam ("tao an 
rae, tate understood 


VepeeaaMry epi. - i (wn?) 7 Du wa ra. 
Lord 


Dobeatie! 
KUR Khar ti Khee pinte.. 


Land Phoenician thy all . . , 


J--+..immuriian HOUR Maaari.. - hie pi 


Amenophis TIT, The Egyptian 

irni aita... 

p geae 

sees es = fF tania ed anzaaannuwkh kha. . 


ee to be considered 
in na al Ja ma 


belonging + 
(130)... @takh kha... taadukaari 
making confirm 
-o+ filae fin gaan 
completing quickly 


End of the left-hand columns of Back of Tablet. 
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Bact or TABLET 


Right-hand columns. 
A. 

(1) See né ip pi uscaanasti saarunsa KUR 
Brother thy border in region Land 
pal Musgrie...-- 
opposite Egypt 

(2) Paza dumoaa areu d & pa ca 
also to proceed there unto I myself also 
iddauwsfa maaan a@.. iP. as 
being ordered to extend brother . 

(3) inn pase sarri anti age |= si ra pie es 

Lord andalso King to take this, order thou 
seenti in pi(a?).. ann 
obedient «+ -+-=- 
(4) eu e an ti bi su nu uw ni é in ta la mi fa 


people to take them making know _—iby interpreter 
takh khu iik ku inna aan 
interpreted the possession 
(5) afiinitin maaan ni i immamataaand d@ 
this ‘sit not clear thus made be I myself 
Kkal ki maana sueni 
Chalcis land of peoples 
(6) Khar ru mi KUR SAR Miinitaan & @i 
Phoenicia-west of Land King Minyan I myself 
Khalki maana suent 
Chalcis land of peoples 
(7) gam maa as riaaanni KOR SAR Mii ni 
conquering whatever, 15 made subject D.P. D.P. Minyan 
seniippi te GiZastin 
brother for me proclaim thou 
(8) seeniippi ta tiikha nuukw maqas sent 
brother’s word enough noone hence forth 
au e mi na pi uk ku i pa 2a 
of people what my right also 


ee 





? >. 
2 — 
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x, 


a! 


Soe) . acne doula 
(9) andu a €e sueniee  piritkku uo 


to take I master of people master, disputing; 
pazani atitniiin 
again this 

(10) ma a an ni i im ma ma an mara a du lik (ku ?) 
is it not clear thus it is (eeeeet t as to 
naaqan atiiniin maaanni- tim mamaan 


Be orf this is it not clear thus _—it is 





(11) Pazadumaaan seeniippi teen asti aruuasa 


to proceed brother me as desiring thereunto 
ti id duu us ta maaan 
I being given power to extend 


(12) seeniippida innaamaanii in itte id 


from brother possession made me alone 
da 
to 
(13) se ¢ ni ip pi us aaa = pirietaa(as?)... 
my brother his order let send 


sa as su khi kha inaaan 
the order delivered I go forth 

(14) seeniippi fa siraaan seeniippiti tant 
brother tome order brother I if it 
eenna ti sa aan na 
thus of thee favoured 


(15) § kha a ri ma a an gu re see ni ip pi us 
clearly written all Sistas 
siriceda 
having ordered 

(16) ..7Hus = im du tus kha maulu @ khaati 

thereby region this of me ruled united I Hittite 
ma an dan ga € 8 ip pi as dan 
land of power Prince great 





(17) mawan nuukka tilaan aapi la takh kha 
being people all whom conquered 
se e ni ip pi i aallaaan 


brother to me taking 
(18) (TRU) Khar anu sa aus se na impacank aa 
ity 


city Harran into it let reach region also of no King 
ullamaan piriedaa allaaan 


enjoyed being taxed 
(19) se ¢ ni ip pi us i na a (“taan 
my brother I am going forth 
(20) see ni ip pi ie tii kha ni (giz kha) la an 


brother me fully it with this proclamation 
ib su si § laan 


making to be founded 





(21) Pazadumaaan inna meentiin seeniip pi 
To proceed these possessions of —_ brother 
ie as ti i nie id da 
for me my desire it expressed 
(22) in na ma ni tin seeniippida titkha nut 
the making possess from brother enough _not 
ulli etd da 
being spoken 
(23) tsiippit pasa namaaan su u pi nie enna 
I& my court also being told the same it as it 
idtitin tisiippi paza naaan 
was sent mycourt also proceeds 
(24) titkhanitin see niippius saaan KUR SAR 
by royal command My brother them? Land King 
Mii ni su d@ an na ma an 
Minyan Land having made receive 
(25) bu wk lu us tien = man ullaaan KUR SAR Mitin 
your aid it joyfully of the Minyan 
na stitial la maan 


land — accepted 


"ee ee: J . 
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(26) Piirateenaaan pa as si iid Khe na MES. mu 
of authorization 
al /a ma an 
received 
(27) tt kha nd i tin 


messages being 
dub lu la in 
by tablet 
naaan see ni ip pida ni khaaritin 
by royal command thereof from brother writing 
(28) seeniippidenie aatiee nutees titin sud an 
brother Ithem it telling no grant by thee to be 
fd Aid on 
made receive 
(29) inna maanitin seeniippi @ enie aaiee 
of giving possession brother I them it telling 
nu te es te e id da 
no grant given 
(30) fariitenaan sug kheni ee tin 


khat ei da an 
being stopped fighting by word which was spoken 
Se ni ip pi us 
Brother's 


(31) pit ra te ena su ti al la ma an (Pat) as ei iid khe na aan 
authorization being received of embassies 
au tial ja ma an 
being received 
(32) mannllaaan KUR SAR Mii in na su & al la ma an 
gladly of the Minyan kingdom received 
mariana ar ti ia an 
marching back 
(33) se e ni ip pi ws iti riaa as se na Pi sa ina an 
my brother let me hear what desirable ? 
se eni ip pi 
brother 
(34) be te es tie naan ce Ugo Ba 
fully the grant thy of these thin Ne ee 


to writ ing 
thus thereof 


eS 
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(35) Pa ea du ma an attaippi teen saala eecliip pi 
to proceed the father me as favoured the sanction 
maaan ni im ma mid an 
ig it not so it is 


(35) dub | ) dub bimaaan nikhaariipi maaanni 
thistablet is stamped to write which is it not 


im ma ma an dub { 


80 it 18 this tablet 
(37) am ma (fi) ip pide een aaa ia attappmtie 
friend me as favoured for me the father 
eela 


word-sanctioning 
(38) maanie tmma dud } dub bi ma aan ni 
previously thus this tablet being stamped to 
khaaritpt maaan niin mama an 
write which is it not so it 1s 
(39) guru dub Hr a {oar} an nieniiaan see ni ip pi us 
all this tablet it having caused to write, my brother 
dub bi as 
a tablet 
(40) sini asennad aam mamaan kha sie ni il la aan 
anewP let be to make prepare when by words 
¥ nu 
au pi maaan dub } he 
the same _ tablets of 
(41) ni Kha (@) ar riepi arw waa us senie pi a 
what is written thereunto making understand it 
Lil an ni en nea ma an 
ra 
having caused to write 
(42) seeniippius kha sien naan alaateas enitin 
My brother when speaking answer the things 
nikhaaritea 
written 


ha 
' ee yee i Re Se er = ee 
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(48) qleteas eniiinniiri alateas eniiin— 
seeniippl Ww... 
brother of me . Ate 


XI. 


(44) atiin wlhlui cela artiippi tie 
say (or is) being of sanction the return for me 
naa see iiima ma an 
he it granting thus being 
(45) nikhaariaase dubbias dubtbuuk ku see ni ip pt 
it shall be written, a letter for this letter brother 


en Hid @ an 
thus it 
(46) ¢ Wi tan na ma an si pit i ku pa {ie fa ma 
must be done clearly visible a signature 


@ ase maaan ru uk ku 
it being given therefore 

(47) pa lia allaaan etiita wi il la ma an 
with signature made to be recognized 
ae ent ip pi us 
my brother 

(48) dub tu paataa allamaan ji in ip rien na 

the tablet binding having made again of friendship 

ius paldd paa ud | 
word sworn we bind 





(49) wee niippi faa maan tipi amy gu hal ii 
brother so here =message ful] hasting ? 
ae emi ip pius sa a an kha si ex 


my brother understanding when 






{ a” s 
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(50) see ni ip pi een at taar tiip pidan tis aa an nama an 
brother saying the answer must —_—be hastened 
an sa nu wu Khe aaa tt 


to be considered my child 
(61) saa ta { ] as be (pa tis) ea nam maaan 


resolving, road which following concerning tt 
am saan new khw saa khal fi maaan 
to be considered my child — being hastened 
(52) iiallieniiin |Artafaqan amma ti ip pi us 
travelling Artatan your friend 
at ta i ip pa 
to the father 


(53) idtiiita tipiena MES taa (nu uw P) aa a as-se Ne 


being sent messages let give information 
ir ru sa. aan al fa maan 
her going being ordered 
(54) i sal lo aan sug ga nie ¢/ fa ma an pa 
of the maiden the agreement being sanctioned the 
assikhiippi eemanaa mu saad 
messenger | wordsaying as to my child 
(55) fiallvsanitin at faipplus pies efit pe 
appearing the father what he ought domg 
(56) tipiena MES taanuusaaassena an he lis an 
messages information let give to fulfil 
sug ga ni é el ja ma an 


her agreement sanctioned 


(57) paasst khiippii seas eemanaa mu saat 
the envoy order thou word saying as to my child 
tiallaanitin 


appearing 
(58) om ma ti ip pi us al ta ip pi us at ta i ip pa 
your friend the father to the father 
pies ma (ka ?) a an na 


what he ought is it not saying 


a 
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(59) gipaanu luuus taaassena Pri rar orth 
decree letter let him bear this safely 
raaallamaan 
being received 
(60) bu ud du i uk ki asku paza naa 
confidence of me people to giving also said 
allaaan suupi naasuu paca na ir nu uk ku 
being the same he itis giving also it is not right 
(61) pirietaalaan pazadu see ni ip pi ti ul la 


to be sen 
that it be saad moreover my brother pleased 


maan gipaanu sa us se na 
being _— decree let say 


(62) seeniip pi ia a nam mi id da ma an see ni ip pi ia 
brother tome asauthority being brother tome 


(63) gipaanu = ulullie pi aattaaan atiiniiin 


a decree to be made it coming this 
maaanna attamaan 
first sent 


(64) @ nam mi id ta ma an see ni ip pi ra lik khu ub du si li pi 7 
as authority being to brother’ as to what deciding 
a nam mi id da ma an 
as authority being 


(65) taadu kaaarriepi atiiniiin maaanna lamaan 
the assurance this first given 





(66) Is si na aan seeni ip pi ua _ at ta a ar ti ip pi ti 
here thereof = my brother’s ~—_—the reply I 
paza na khiiru ukhkhae 
also her tobe wedded ; 


(67) Irnuu = khusiaama — seirriepii in KUGI 


‘it not urging the gold DP. 
attaipius amma ti ip pi ta 


paternal § to me your friend 





(68) i a duraaanna gi paanuu aaa as se 
tome making keep a decree ordering 
pieessaaan attaippi ta 
what belongs to me the father 


(69) ia du ra aan na gi paanuu su uus tea 
tome making keep decree this same delivering 
at ta i ip be ni e dan 
father’s child her from house 


(70)... . ud anna ma an suupimaan see ni ip pi us 
to besent the same here my brother 
ir nuw khusiaama 
it not urging; 
(71) attaippidewi enna gipaanuu  saaas se 
me her father thus the decree ordering 
seniippi & uddaaan 
my brother sending 


(72) subiaante om ip ri en na as sa ir i in na 
kind it to take as of friendship teioits of it again 
artiippi ta 


the return to me 


(73) man ul la a sa KURSAR Mitinnaa 


let make glad D.P. D.P. Minyan she 
piriasa khiiaraukh kha attaaan 
being sent} to bo wedded ving 
(74) te manna se emi ip pi us gipaanuen pi ip 
to be given my brother's decree as makes 
idtaaan seeniippi wssaaan 
authorize brother understand 


(75) wl (i?) i ti piip pi akku taana aatien 
will be? the message settling so of it desiring 
tisiippi en naaan 
the King as saying 


A 
no es 


ea A 
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(0) Kh... QA pam male ris 
‘the father me us 


seeniippi teirepiastii pi 
brother me he it desiring 
(77) ....... us ca lam si khi ia ru uke khe 


(78) Sie cahe --faanaa tien maanuti... naa 
s0 it wishing is it not I 


(FD) ote cose. sexes -- in naaan uly 
becoming 
XIT. 
OO} 525 onde Vie wiscauene khu maaan udta ati 
may it arise ? wish 
te en 
giving 
(2 GRP ee nidinee (be?) tisaadan taani...... 


by thy son so to 
(82) .... anaamaaanetbe .. idan... aneelmii 
tkh ikh 
wh} ro tah} ° 
(83) ..... maaan etiidan..maan bu & paca 
first was made tobe .... this I also. 


OBS. eiSea aye 
it 
(84)..... ck kuu pasa tie..sa nama an 
€ also clear . . considered 
seeniippiian..... " ve 


my brother to...... 


(85) Aid... . tesiippien..aan khimuaé khi 6 a en 


4 
the thereof 
re iy a a Peresiving: * 


a | 






8¢ ukh kha = fisiip pitt 


in region (ruling?) I the king 
nuukh kha shi see ee ee 
ruling 
(87) anzaaannu.... seni ip pius at ta a ar ti ip pi 
to consider my brother by reply 


dan tissaniid... 
speedily | 
(88) ....subiaantie...- seeniippius KUR 
kindly to say (or take) my brother D.P. 
SAR Miiniippi da piri... ta 
D.P. the Minyan to me sent 
(89) ....epinaaan seeniippius khizua khisiaen 
thereof my brother earnest appearing 
bar duit anaan 
daughter my... + - 
(90) se e ni ip pi dan sa lam si SAL saa(ni?) ip pi 
by my brother before the image D.P. the girl self 
ie khitaruukhkha napi.... 
for me being married which 
(91) saarusa a @ iameeniiin in... e ti ip pi 
in region this of strangers the doing 
palaak seeniip pius 
this work my brother 
(92) te mannae tis saan tissaan taatiaaa .. 8a 
making render very quickly so taking . . . she 
fisaadan weniippia maaan 
by thy son my brother let be 
(93) guru KURSAR Miihiita khkitaruukh kha 
taken away from the Minyan Land wedded 
..palaatia...Mm..-- 
work this it 


(04) fea seeniippiia maaan piriita,.iiukke 


delivering to my brother _ let be sent .. ++ se-- 
paza na maan seeniippi... 
again here brother 


2.n.4.8, 1892. 
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ie 


tri im bu ius suki kha... 
announcement this region of me ruled 


(96) na Khenl ii im bud ws su kha si ra a a.. 
it hearing this region of me ruled an order 
seeniippius ariensi.. maaan 
my brother at once — 
(97) sa lam si aiinni beern.. Rhee e ni ip pi ws 
before the image newly made... . any brother 
} ariennutimee.... . 
x Y at once 


(98) URO NIT Nuaasi AN Saws .... 8 AN 
city great Thebes before god Sausbe ‘before D.P. 
eeniippi #@ aa..... . ta 
the god tome adorable 


(99) ka tiiddatk khiiaruukh khe maaan za lam ai 
to my son-in-law? being married made before the image 
suUupl.... apt 
the same 


a 


(100) dub buliepi atiiniiin maaan ni im mama an 
by means of this letter this is it not so it is 


o 2 oe we 8 


(101). ..a@pirw...eniira teeena katiiin nai 


Ce) eer 


(103) ..... . wkh khe na ak ka se SAL Ta adu khee 
married being made DP, Tadukhepa 
pam madanni Y Du us raat ta a pi a 

of is it not Dusratta who 


tobe, whichas the king earnest pereeiving 


| wife her 
nuwl lie nidin ; 
to become possessed . 
(102)... . epi atiiniiin ma ean na al la ma an 
this first being received 











4. “y - <F yeu Ra A oto Ee 
(104) KUR Miiidtaaanniepi ip rit pi 
of the Land of Mitani friend 
Y Im mu u rita si 
Amenophis 
(105) KUR Mitzirriepi niepi ipritpi astiiinna 
D.P. the Egyptian what of friend desiring 
aruusa as se 
thereunto consenting 


(106) _ Zmmuurias sagan salamsi taa.. sa 
Amenophis’ son of before the image so her 
khiiaruukh kha na ak ka as sa 


married made 
(107) Y Duusratta api maaangie nuusa taa 
Dusratta who far off abides 80 
ta ra (as) is@ 


arranges (or disposes) 





(108) 0 a at ti ta an} 4} nw ton suenitan is ta ni ip 


all which completely by prince by people as far as 
pisa sug gut ud du u kha 
able _—to be fulfilled 


(109) taadukaarit telaaan temannae tissaan 


so assuring fulfilled to be rendered very cs 
tissaan KURSAR Mii ni ip pisaaan oh 
quickly D.P. the Minyan him i 
(110) istaniasa biiddukaara tinaaammamaan : 
to the utmost him ordering it is hoped : 
seentippi te ; 


brother for me 


(111) (du) ru be dru uw pi enaimaaniiin sug gut 
my subject acting as thought best fully having - 


ww} ma ma an du ru be - 


written the subject 
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(19) wip tia pe pi 
brother tome D.P. D.P, at the Minyan land what 
see pi pa as si na an see ni ip pi 
graciously conveying brother 
(113) su & & ta unipi ukhemaaan KURSAR 
having received the race the whole race D.P. the 
Mi i ni MES kha kha ni MES nu tt te MES 
Minyans Princes ' ruling 

(114) sug ganimaaan sueni seeniippiteniep 
having agreed this people my brother me which 
du ru be ti pi 

subject 

(115) Etiita..biin tiruliepi maanitin guru 
made seeing whatI do to their country wholly 
su man pi 
beneficial 


(116) dunru.. pi biinnaaammamaan truupi 
subjects they seeing to to trusted I what do 
en pa as se tii id 
as _— brought 

(117) see ni ip pita gipaani etamaaan Seeni ip pius 
from brother decree being (made?) My brother 
KUR Maa asriaaanni 
D.P. of Egypt 


(118) AUR SAR Mi i ni MES kha kha ni MES nu tt bi 
(and) D.P. D.P. the Minyan Princes ruling 
MES sug gani maaan sue ni du bi ip pia 
having agreed the people’s submission 

(119) EB tii (tan) ibee titimaaan guru khaara 
made Icause having spoken . all being 
aammamaan....@ ae 
written 

(120) sinie il... iniprienna taliim tena RUR 


renewal . . . of friendship rendering greater D.P 
SAR Mi i ni 


D.P. Minyan kingdom 


i) 









Pm 


taliim tena  duru pa tii 
rendering greater service - obliged - race tol also if 


aan anni dura...- 
be not obedient 


ca 





- (122) etittaa uri ra sa khusiaasse dure 
making; so battle shall levy being obliged — the 
eh oe ae 
subject _ 
(123) druukku... ..-tivritinippi aseaa.... 
therefore the hope of winning? 


(124) druukku pa zanamaan {A} wu tan su 
| therefore again here byaprince — these 
enieip...- 


people make thou . . . - 





End of the Back of the Tablet. 


Southampton, 7th April, 1892. 
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Arr. XV.—Tihe Mines of the Northern Etbai or of Northern 
Ethiopia. With a Map, Water-colour Drawings and 
Photographs by the Scientific Expedition to the Northern 
Etbai. By Enxesr A. Frover, M.R.AS. 


By the Scientific Expedition to the Northern Etbai, de- 
spatched by his Highness the Khedive in the beginning of 
the year, that part of the eastern desert of Egypt which lies 
south of a line between Kina and Kosair and reaches rather 
below the twenty-fourth parallel of latitude, was rapidly ex- 
amined and surveyed. The map is in the hands of the 
engraver of the Royal Geographical Society; the geology 
exhibited in a map and sections is before the Geological 
Society ; and a map of the antiquities is attached to the 
present memoir. The country embraces an area of 23,000 
square miles of mountain and desert, and is called by the 
inhubitants the Northern Etbai. 

It was sought at first to trace a connection between Etbai 
and Etmur, the name for the broad plain of Nubian sandstone 
to the south. It seemed probable that Etmur might be the 
flat, and Etbai the mountainous country, but, while the pro- 
nunciation of the modern Abbadi inhabitant is difficult to 
catch, the weight of evidence shows that Etmur should be 
spelt yyeel, and Etbai wstxul. There is little difficulty in 
accepting Etbai as the derivation of Ethiopia. The inhabi- 
tants of the country are strangers, who by their own account 
came from the south. They were met in latitude 24 N. by 
an immigration of the Maaza tribe, who came from Arabia 
probably round the head of the Suez Gulf, and with whom 
after many fights a boundary was agreed upon, running from 


\ roe. * 
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the Jiddama hills to Guai, a fishing village on the ‘coast. 
The Maaza, an uniformly light-coloured race, speak a pure 
Arabie with distinct elocution, Not so the Ababdi, who 
are varied in form and colour, and who, to a capacity for all 
the Semitic gutturals, add a Nubian carelessness about the 
final syllable. The name Abbadi, plural Ababdi, belongs to 
the country and not to the people, It is probably derived 
from fost, root |a3, with o general meaning of desert and 
desert dwellers, and means to lie open, 45 & panorama, 

The Abbadi loves to climb a hill and name the peaks all 
round the horizon, The phrases are in constant use, “ beyond 
that range the country is all Abbadi,” and “such an hill 
Yubdi,” i.e. is visible, “from that point.” The Ababdi are 
not one, but many races, A straight-nosed, handsome type, 
with curly hair and a dashing manner, sugeest that the off- 
spring between a soldier of the Turkish garrison of Assuan 
and a negress or Nubian woman may have been among their 
ancestors. The most conspicuous type is one with straight 
hair and very large aquiline features, This type is a light 
yellow ochre in colour, and their young—they are much like 
antelopes—have beautiful sking and large brilliant eyes. 
A third type has a short round head and an insignificant 
nose. All are Ababdi, and most of them live in the Nile 
valley. Some fifty families live at Legeita ; the same number 
_. form a suburb of Kosair; and scattered among the mountains 

ure again some fifty families, When settled they build 
villages of stone or mud. But in the mountains a scanty mat 
ovor three crooked sticks suffices them, and excites the con- 
tempt of the Maaza Arabs, who dwell in Arab atyle in goat’s- 
hair tents. The expression used by the village Ababdi with 
regard to their mountain brethren is that they are eel> _§ : 
they are hermits from the Rif, The Rif is the term for the 
Nile valley, just as it is for the coaat of North Africa. It 
has curiously enough been thought of as the origin of the 
English word ruffian. 

The mountaineers are, to a great 
men of those in the valley, In the 
and camels, they ure much at the 


extent, merely the herds- 
sale of their sheep, donkeys, 
mercy of the Nile dwellers. 
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On the other hand, their solitary and independent life gives 
them freedom and dignity of manner; while their etiquette 
is elaborate and their courtesy profuse but barren. They are 
fed by grain from the valley, and the sheep are not their own. 
The sub-tribe of this region are called Ash‘abab —L«5I, or 
ravine dwellers, from <5, a ravine; and the “ wasm,” or 
mark on their camels, is the junction of two ravines—yY. It 
appears that these Ash‘abab ure approaching extinction. The 
intermixture of blood has spoiled them for the desert solitudes ; 
the removal of oppression and the establishment of good 
government in the Nile valley tempts them thither more and 
more. All will join in the scramble for pence from steamers, 
and the proudest sheikh will fleece a tourist. On the other 
hand, means of livelihood for the flocks are gradually being 
destroyed. This may be traced to the introduction of the 
camel, still imported in large numbers every year from 
Arabia. There is more truth than appears mn the Arab 
saying that the camel drove the lion out of Palestine. He 
consumed the food which sustained the antelopes on which 
the lion preyed. An antelope, when he has nibbled what is 
within reach, goes elsewhere. Tut the camel's owner chops 
off the branches, And when the tree has no branches he 
burns it for eharcoal. It is difficult to fix the date at which 
the camel was introduced, but it is probable that their 
numbers were not large, and that they did not breed in the 
country until the Muslim conquest. 

The Beja, who inhabited the country then, had in .p. 850 
some camels of their own, that is, brought from the south, 
and some Arabian camels, It seems clear that the camel, 
aided by his owner, will drive out all plain-grazing animals 
except the antelope, and that the camel has thus expelled the 
horse, the wild ass, the cow, and the ostrich from this country, 
and the elephant from the country to the south, THe in his 
turn will be expelled by the charcoal industry, although 
a tree which will support two sheep for a year brings as 
eharcoal but a trifling sum. | 

The tracing of an Arab people by its tribal name is a 
futile task. A new tribe arises whenever one woman 
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has, in addition to some wealth in camels, a numerous 
family of vigorous healthy sons. A prodigious pride in 
genealogy is the surest sign that there is no foundation 
for it. The facts are now what they were candidly ad- 
mitted to be by the Beja, that the only sure descendant is 
the descendant of a daughter. The women own the camels 
and take them with them when they marry. And families 
provide against oppression by hastening to send a daughter 
in marriage to any one near who appears to surpass in vigour 
and wealth, and to be likely in the future to oppress them. 
Thus the Mahdi received hundreds of wives. 

It is, however, some contribution to the ancient history 
of this country which will be here attempted. It is 
traversed in every direction by Roman roads—waggon 
roads, for the Ptolemies employed not camels, but rode 
in carts drawn by oxen. And these roads are often 
cleared of stones for many miles together. Some such 
Waggon was employed as that in which Strabo journeyed 
from Assuan to Philae. At frequent intervals are old stations, 
large caravanserais for the supply of convoys, and small post 
houses for the fast-travelling royal scribes and mine in- 
Spectors. These latter were on the royal roads to which 
Euclid referred, when he told the Egyptian king “there is 
70 Toyal road to learning,” and they may appropriately be 


scenes which were enacted at the post house of Feisoli seven- 
teen hundred years ago may be studied to-day at the Chapar 
Khana of Nou Gombuz. 

It is not, however, proposed to speak now of the ancient 
Toads across this country established by Psammetichus and 
other vigorous ancient Egyptians—roads which were post- 
housed by the Ptolomies and measured by the Antonincs— 
Nor is it proposed to describe the quarries whither the gentle 
Dioeletiun, who reversed the role of Cincinnatus, sent un- 
numbered crowds of faithful Christians there to labour with 
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an ankle seared with hot iron to prevent escape. The 
sparkling /apis psaronius of Mons Claudianus is surpassed by 
stone nearer home, and the still unique imperial porphyry 
can be bought from Mr. Brindley in London. Some account 
will be attempted of large mining stations not previously 
visited, and which are specially interesting as showing two 
distinct periods of mining industry. To the south of the 
quarries, where the country broadens out, the ridge of up- 
thrust which connects the peaks of Mons Porphyrites (Jebel 
Dukhan) with the wevreSdxrvAovdpos (Jebel Ferayeg) ploughs 
up the earth’s crust over a length of 250 miles, and exposes 
to man its mineral treasures in great variety. The broken 
surface is honey-combed by tentative shafts and dotted by 
mines, and by the towns in which dwelt the men who directed 
their working. Here alongside of the European barracks of 
the Ptolemies are the hut-clusters of a vanished race, a race 
whom Alexander was too late to see and whom Herodotus 
misnamed. An interesting description of mining in Xthiopia 
was written by Agatharchides about s.c. 113. This writer 
deplores the miseries of the miners, and wrote for a people 
susceptible of compassion. He drew a contrast between the 
wretched half-naked women who produced, and the royal 
voluptuaries who wore, the gold. Parallel contrasts have 
been drawn by those who have watched the weaving by 
squalid children of costly Cashmir shawls, the toil of diamond 
mining, or the slave-caravans of ivory. After describing the 
working this writer adds in free translation: “ This method 
is of the greatest antiquity, for the earliest kings of the place 
had discovered the natare of this metal. It ceased to be 
worked when the 2thiopians invaded Egypt, and for many 
years held Egypt's towns, at which time the Memnonia were 
built, and again when the Medes and Persians possessed the 
land. Even in our time are found cutting hammers of brass, 
for in their time the use of iron had not become general, and 
human bones in incredible numbers, crushed possibly in those 
wide, thinly-supported galleries, so vast and deep that they 
reach to the very sea.” 

In this mention of human remains in the mines may 
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perhaps be found a clue to the name Troglodytes, given by 
the ancients to the people of this land. 

It is difficult to explain cave-dwellers in this country 
otherwise than as mine-dwellers. 

The old geographers were often strikingly exact in 
summing up in one word the charaoteriatios of a race. The 
name Icthyophagi, given by Alexander's generals, bold 
travellers and accurate deacribers, to the men of Mekran, is 
an instance. Any one who has voyaged along that const 
during the matiit season will recognize this. For miles along 
the sandy shore are spread to dry millions of little fish like 
whitebait, called matit, They are dried like hay, and made 
into stacks like hay. Poultry and donkeys are fed upon 
them; camels will break away at scent of them. It is 
a veritable harvest scene. The air is thick with gulls, which 
are caught in simple traps by the urchins who act as bird: 
scarers, and let fly to die of starvation with a quill feather 
twisted round their beak, Inland, the first eager question to 
a traveller is, “ Have you fish for sale?” ‘The date harvest is 
for the rich, and precarious, for they must often fight to reap 
it. The fish harvest is for all, and sure, 

The name Iethyophagi sums up this people in one word, 
and it was probably given by the Greeks, 

The derivation of Mekran from Mahi Khuran, fish eaters, 
is not convincing. No Mekrani or Baluch would slur over 
the ah of Mahi, nor would he change the kh » into CS Nor 
does a race describe itself by its Principal food, though, like 
the Baggara of the Sudan, it derives it from its principal 
occupation. Thus it may be concluded that the name 
Troglodytes had application. Bat throughout the country 
there are no caves, except at Kosair, where the exception is 
emphasized by the name revxos rayny, descriptive of the 
white limestone; the metamorphic or granite rocks ap-- 
proach close to the sea. There are no caves of any sort, 
except such as have been made jn search of pold and 
Precious stones. 
= SS seem that Troglodytes may best be translated by 
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Linant de Bellefonds, who examined the country south of 
Assouan and Berenice as far as Korosko, describes the geo- 
logical formation as similar to that of the Northern Etbai. 
Herodotus was probably the first to use the term Troglodytes, 
and it is interesting to note that he wrote before the Ptolemies 
re-opened the mines. Thus he was writing of a people known 
only by tradition, or at most by hearsay. 

The Ptolemaic miners employed methods of great antiquity, 
and this may indicate that there was never any long total 
interruption of mining. The trade secrets how to fuse the 
ore were never lost. It is known that in one year the mines 
brought Thothmes 2400 Ibs, of gold, or £147,000 in the 
value of to-day. Later again, in the time of Ramses the 
Great, 1200 u.¢., work at the mines was very briskly pushed 
forward, though the great well recorded in the inscriptions 
was dug for the mines of Allaki, then called Akita, and at- 
tention was principally directed to the country south of that 
now under description. And it is possible that the miners of 
Ramses also used methods of great antiquity, for there are 
distinct and very interesting traces of Phonician occupation 
of this land, whence they may have diverged, some to the 
Mediterranean and some to Zimbaye, where Mr. Theodore 
Bent is discovering traces of their presence. In the country 
limited, as described in the opening of this paper, there are 
four main drainage systems from the mountains to the Nile. 
Below Assuan is the Wadi Allaki, described by Agatharchides 
as containing gold mines, a long valley having its source in 
the lofty mountains of Elba, stored with myth and legend, 
and close to the Red Sea. North of this is the Khareit, 
springing from the mountains of Berenice, North again is 
the Wadi Abbad, in which stands a rock temple bearing 
hieroglyphic inscriptions to the effect that Sethos, father of 
Ramses the Great, had built a cistern and had discovered 
gold mines with the eye of a hawk. Golenischeff considers 
that the actual temple was built by the Ptolemies, North of 
the Wadi Abbad is the Wadi Zeidun, which springs from 
the Sabai mountains, and enters the Nile between Kos and 
Luxor. A great interest centres round this Wadi Zeidun. 
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Tt does not stand alone as a Phoenician name. The valley 
which springs from the emerald mines is the Wadi Ghadira, 
Ghadira being the Phanician word for enclosure, and the 
same as Cadiz. 

There was probably a fort or settlement at the mouth of 
the Wadi Ghadira. And there was probably a fort or settle- 
ment called Zeidun between Kos and Thebes, perhaps on the 
site of the modern Koft, which means Phamician, perhaps at 
the Arab village of Legaita. What vigour to his pen this 
fact would have afforded Strabo when writing his earnest 
vindication of Homer's geographical knowledge. 

Kurpav, Bowieny re, nai Avyurriovs éraknels, Adlowds 
@ ixouyy, cal Eidovlave, cal "Epep Sais, xai AyBinv—Having 
wandered to Cyprus Phonice and the Egyptians, I came to 
the Aithiopians and Sidonians, and Erembi and Libya.— 
Odyssey, Lib, iv. 83, 

These are the lines which formed Strabo's great stumbling- 
block. Modern scholars have thought that the reference was 
to an Aithiopian colony in Palestine in order to explain the 
juxtaposition with the Sidonians. But it is not fanciful to 
suppose that the Tyre and Sidon of the Mediterranean were 
repetitions of Tor on the Red Sea and Sidon on the Nile, and 
that Homer referred to the Sidonians near Ethiopia, south of 
Egypt. There is much evidence to show that no European had 
entered Egypt until long after Homer's death. Yet Homer's 
mention of Thebes instead of Memphis is curious. There is 
no difficulty in identifying Erembi with Glemmye, when it is 
remembered that Sulpicius of Aquitaine wrote the latter 
“ty Blembi,” and both probably used Sabaia spears made from 
the iron of the Sabai mountains, whence the Wadi Zeidun 
takes it rise. It is hoped that this matter will interest men 
more learned than the writer, and that some small addition 
may be made to our knowledge of the Phewicians. That the 
Ptolemaic miners used mining methods of great antiquity is 
known from their historians. Nor is there anything known 
incompatible with the supposition that the miners of Ramses 
employed mining methods handed down to them by an older 
race, 
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It is to be regretted that while the quarries in the north 
and at or near Assuan (their position was of course dictated 
by the geological formation) are all dated by inscriptions, 
only two of the mines tell any part of their story in writing. 

Quarrying and stonemasonry were the employment of 
noblemen, who used the best tools obtainable and rejoiced in 
their task. 

Gold-mining was done by miserable slaves driven by cruel 
taskmasters, and the gold was only esteemed when it adorned 
a king. At the mines of Sighdit is an hieroglyphic in- 
scription recording without date the visit of a royal scribe 
and a mine inspector, and at the emerald mines of Sikait, 
called by the Arabic historians Kharbe, or Gharbe, are Greek 
dedications over the rock-cut temples. Thus, in support of 
the statements that the mines are of two epochs, there is only 
the appearance of the buildings. It seems very clear that 
the Ptolemies, after studying all the existing mines, estab- 
lished workmen at selected spots. Here they built temples, 
caravanserais, houses for the overseers, and barracks for the 
workmen, Not far from these stations are found the remains 
of hundreds of stone huts of irregular outline, These stone 
huts are distinguished from the modern Abbadi huts, first by 
a uniform irregularity of outline, and secondly by their 
better construction. Not always, but generally, there is this 
difference, The walls of an old hut are built of two lines of 
large stone; the space between is closely filled by splinters. 
“Great without small makes a bad wall” observed the 
Greeks, and the Ptolemaic walls are constructed with the 
same precaution as the older huts. An Abbadi uses mud, 
mat, or rags to stop the crevices in a wall of a single line of 
stones. 

The reasons for attributing these modern towns to the 
Ptolemies are not conclusive, in fact not much has been done 
hitherto beyond finding the mines, fixing them with some 
accuracy on the map, and copying all inscriptions that could 
be found. But the buildings are of distinctly European 
construction. 


The quarries of Mons Porphyrites are dated by the in- 
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scription on a temple partly erected in Trajan’s time. At 
Mons Claudianus, on the architrave of the temple, is read . 
Tpawov, the comma indicating d§pavou broken off. In the 
Wadi Abbad the temple bears inscriptions dating from the 
father of Rameses the Great, But Golenischeff ascribes its 
construction to the Ptolenries. The quarries in Hammamat 
bear dates from 2500 n.c. down to Ptolemaic times. The 
figures copied by Schweinfurth in the Wadi Jasus date from 
Psammetichus, but, excepting at Hammamat, at none of these 
places are there mines. Hitherto indications of date have 
been found at none of the mines. ‘The mines of Sighdit, in 
lat. N. 25-28 and long. E. 34-5, are best approsched from 
the Nile by following the Wadi Abbad, past the rock temple 
and into the Wadi Minh, and thence up the Wadi Sighdit. 
High up on the face of a steep rock, overhanging a copious 
well of sweet Water, is scratched faintly the following in- 
scription, copied several times in varying sunlights :— 


frre 
WHaW el 


This is the inscription referred to above, which appears to 
record the visit of royal scribe and a superintendent of the 
mines. More cannot be soid until one learned in hiero- 
glyphics goes and reads it in sifu. The country round is what 
is called’ by the Abbadi a“ gina.” The Abbadi are intelli 
gent geographers, and indeed geolo 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE MINIS OF UN ELEAGHA * 
¥ Zehekian, Artiat Scien. Exp. Northern Etbei. 








MINES OF UM ELEAGHA TYPE OF MOUSE AND PLAN 
¥ Zebobran, Artiat Scien. Exp. Northern Etbal. 
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‘for both, they employ different words for quartz and lime- 
stone. What they call a“ ginna” is an area of cushion- 
shaped or mammillated hills of metamorphic rock. It is in 
such places that, near the Wadi Khashab, topnzes are searched 
for. Near the well, clustered along each side of the valley, 
‘and climbing up each ravine, are some five or six hundred 
small stone huts. About three miles to the west is the 
“robat,” or square enclosure of a caravanserai, the raised 
platform of a temple, and numerous square Kuropean-looking 
houses. All are in absolute ruin, The vein worked is above 
the caravanserai. Here it seems probable that the western 
station was built long after that on the wells. The former 
looks comparatively modern ogainst the latter. And the 
supposition that the masters lived in the west, while the 
workmen lived on the welf, is met by showing the danger the 
masters would run of being cut off from water. 

Going south are found, in the broad Wadi Hamesh which 
forms part of the drainage system of the Khareit, the Hamesh 
mines in Int, N. 2440 and long. E.34°10. Here the remains 
are purely European. There are no small huts, and yet the 
excavation made represents many thousands of tons of rock 
removed. The work is scientific compared with the burrows 
at Um Roos. Pillars of ore are left to support the roof, and 
the quartz, which lies in heaps about the mouth of the mines, 
has a burnt appearance, and is very brittle to the hammer. 
Though every house was examined and potsherds innumerable 
wore scrutinized, no vestige of inscription was discovered, 

The large mining district in lat. N. 25:27 and long. E. 
34:35, near the mouth of the Wadi Imbarek, is clearly either 
veyecia or what led to the construction of the Port of reyeova, 
placed by Ptolemy in lat. 25°30. The town is distant only 
five miles from the sea. On the coast no ruins were ob- 
served. Dut after the difficulty experienced in finding the 
ruins of Berenice, great caution must be used in stating that 
no ruins exist on the sandy sea coast where every erection 
invites the burying sand-drifts. Here at a place now called 
Um Roos, over a space of some five square miles the surface 
quartz veins have been burrowed away by a people who lived 
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in hundreds of stone huts, of which the plan is almost 
uniformly that given below. 





= 


Commandingly placed in the valley is the modern Greek 
town, of which some 300 ruined houses remain. One of the 
shafts here is remarkable. A thick vein has been cut away, 
making a broad low cave, sloping steeply to a depth of about 
LOO feet, where is a large pool of crystal water. ‘This has 
the reputation of causing those who drink it to swell up. 
Bat it supplies a fishing village, and the number of huge 
shells used for filling waterskins which strew the edges of the 
pool may form a topic for the geologist of the future. 

The name of this place, Um Roos, has probably given rise 
to the name Jebel Rusas, mountain of lead, which has long 
appeared on the map, but of which I could hear nothing. 
In the general Arabicising of the old Hamitic names, I think 
the Hamitic “ yam,” “ water,” has often been changed to the 
Arabic “um,” “mother of.” Though I do not yet know 
the meaning of Roos, I think the name Hamitic, and that it 
makes reference to the very singular water supply. 

Tt was while studying the extensive but crude mining near 
the stone huts of Um Roos that the following theory suggested 
itself. It would seem probable that the Etbai was formerly 
peopled by o tribe of natural miners—q negroid tribe, per- 
haps the ancestors of those who now inhabit the mountains 
in the south of Kordofan, who work the copper mines Hofrat 
an Nahas; who forged the spears with which the Mahdi's 
followers were armed, and who, untouched by fanaticism, 
were the last to defend the Austrian Missionaries, and the 
first to stem the flood of the Muslim revival. All the moun- 
tain summits of Durfur are peopled by a race of metal 
workers, who donot intermarry with the Arabs, who wander 
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in the valleys hunting ostriches and collecting gum. But 
the wanderers and the miners are necessary to each other. 
For the latter is, from the nature of his occupation, stationary, 
and, where agriculture is impossible, is dependent on the 
nomad Arabs both for his supplies and for the realization of 
his mining products. This dual occupation may explain why 
the so-called Troglodytes and the pastoral Blemmyes are 
described as inhabiting the same country. 

To these negroid miners came the Phoenicians seeking 
trade. Something drove them south; perhaps oppression by 
the Egyptians. Sennaar was peopled by Egyptians, or by 
Ethiopians, if the derivation Essi-n-arti, river island, be ac- 
cepted, who left Egypt in the reign of Psammetichus. Or 
perhaps the mines became exhausted. Or perhaps, again, the 
greater profit in the transport on the Nile—Red Sea trade 
routes called away the nomad Blemmyes. 

The adventurous spirit of the naval Phonicians when once 
they reached the Nile would carry them on to the west. 
Trade and not mining seems to have been their characteristic. 
It was at the mines of Um Roos that I first observed a kind 
of mining apparatus which has not been described. There 
lay near the town a large heap of long, heavy, hollow stones, 
each one a section of a massive granite cylinder. And it 
seems that here we have the original of a word which hus 
hitherto had a doubtful meaning. 

A somewhat detailed account of the gold-mining process 
employed in these mines is given by Agatharchides, from. 
whom, as quoted by Photius, Diodorus Siculus, and probably 
all other ancient writers on Ethiopia, have copied more or 
less exactly. The following passages are freely translated 
from Miller's text. Near the Red Sea are places where are 
found plentifully metal-bearing rocks, which are called gold- 
bearing. They are intensely black, but among them is pro- 
duced a quartz than which nothing can be whiter. Such as 
are ruined in fortune are led by kings into the most bitter 
slavery of the gold-diggings, some with their wives and chil- 
dren. Some without these bear their labours, which the 
author (Agatharchides) describes as the greatest calamity, 
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and he thus sets forth the way in which gold is found. Of 
these mountains those which are rugged and have an alto- 
gether hard nature they burn with wood, And when they 
are softened by fire they experiment on them and cut the 
loosened stones into small pieces with an iron chisel. But 
the principal work is that of the artificer who is skilled in 
stones. This man shows to the diggers the track of the 
metal, and apportions the whole work to the needs of the 
wretched men in the following manner, Those whole in 
strength and age break the places where shines the quartz 
with iron cutting hammers. They use not skill, but brute 
force, and thus they drive in the rock many galleries, not 
straight, but branching in all directions like the roota of 
a tree wherever the stone pregnant with gold may diverge. 
These men thus with candles bound on their foreheads cut 
the rock, the white stone shewing the direction for their 
labours, Placing their bodies in every conceivable position, 
they throw the fragments on the ground, not each one ac- 
cording to his strength, but under the eye of the overseer, 
who never ceases from blows. Then boys, creeping into the 
galleries dug by these men, collect with great labour the 
stones that have been broken off, and carry them out to the 
mouth of the mine. Next from these a crowd of old and 
sickly men take the stone and lay it before the pounders. 
These are strong men of some thirty years of age, and they 
strenuously pound the rock with an iron pestle in mortars cut 
out of stone, and reduce it until the largest piece is no bigger 
than a pea. Then they measure out to others the pounded 
stone in the sume quantity as they have received it. The 
next task 1s performed by women, who alone or with their 
husbands or relations are placed in enclosures, Several mills 
are pluced together in a line, and standing three together at 
one handle, filthy and almost naked, the women lay to at tha 
mills until the measure handed to them is completely reduced, 
and to every one of these who bear this lot death is better 
than life. Others called Selangeus take from the women the 
powder thus produced. These are the artificers, in whom lies 
the power of carrying to the end this work of royal utility. 
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The method is as follows. They pour the quartz already 
milled on a table rather broad and polished, with a smooth’ 
surface, which however does not lie flat but has a slight 
inclination. On this table they rub with their hands the 
dust mixed with water, first lightly, and then with greater 
pressure. By this I imagine the earthy particles are dissolved 
and flow down the slope of the table, but that which is heavy 
and worth anything remains on the wood. And when the 
Selangeus has frequently rinsed the matter out with water, 
he handles the quartz dust lightly with soft thick sponges, 
and pressing lightly from time to time he absorbs from the 
table and throwa away that which is soft and light entangled 
in the web of the sponge. There remains to him separated 
on the table that which is heavy and shines, and which on 
account of its weight is not easily movable. In this way 
the Selangeus, after he has cleansed the grains of gold, trans- 
mits it to the cooks, who, immediately they receive it by 
weight, put it into a elay pot, and in proportion to its 
quantity they add a lump of lead, grains of salt, a little alloy 
of silver and lead, and barley bran. The pot’s mouth being 
carefully covered and luted round, they cook it five days and 
five nights consecutively, On the following day,when the burnt 
materials are cooled, they pour them into another vase. They 
find none of the things which were pat in together, but only 
& mass of molten gold, but little less than the original matter. 

This passage has been carefully examined, to see if it was 
written by an eye witness or not. The words “ I imagine,” 
if they are in the original of Agatharchides, indicate that it 
was written from hearsay; though this. evidence 1s incon- 
clusive, still the probability is great that the writer had no 
personal knowledge of the matter under description. The 
word for table in the original Greek of Photius is ainpaye ; 
thus, when the Selangeus is using the sponges, “70 mer 
dkappoy Kat Yauvor cumhexomevor TOUS ipuaparw ara THs 
enpayyos davagepet,” and the Selangeus is “o xaAouperos 
onkayyeos.” Miiller suggests that the Selangeus was he who 
worked at the Serangx, and there is no difficulty in accepting 
the connection between.the two words. 
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The table, so far as it is described, is referred to as follows : 
“xataSadhover Thy aknhecperny wappopoy ert canidoswhareiag 
pev cai xateEucperns dis €ofaay Topnu, due év dpy be ywpa 
BeGyeuay ahha pixpav eyovens Gruduow.” And again, ofter 
the washing, to 8 exSpifece xal ori fow eri tHe canidog 
aroxexpipevoy amuherret.” The word cavis appears to have 
meant invariably something wooden, while ofjpadt means 
« hollowed stone. In an old Greek lexicon penes Mr. Butler, 
of Brasenose, the word is given “a word of doubtful import, 
a hollow stone,” 

It is necessary to choose between a wooden and a stone 
table. With only the text in hand ofjpayE takes preference 
ever gavs. Admitting the connection with oyayyeus, the 
workman implies the tool. While came is a general word of 
wide application, ojpayf is a special name for a special 
iwplement. One hearing of a ofpayE would ask for 
# description, and receive the general term aavis ware. 
Against a wooden table may be urged that the country could 
not produce a broad slab, that if one were imported it would 
split and warp. ) 

Lying about the mines are three kinds of stone implements. 
First there are mortars made of granite ; a common stone for 
these is the lapis psaronius, or “ starling granite,” identified 
by Brindley as coming from the Mons Claudianus, Second, 
a flattish rounded irregular stone some eighteen inches broad 
by ten thick, smoothed on all sides by attrition, There are 
some hundreds of these in large heaps at the mines in the 
Wadi Imbarik at Um Roos. Their use cannot be satis- 
factorily explained. Third, u stone of which a sketch is 
given, 








A hollow stone, part section of a c linde: ucross the 
hollow surface by light chiseled Hines, Bese ro 
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“This is probably the ojpay referred to by Agatharchides. 
It is a hollowed stone, the first meaning of ojpayé, and it 
would well serve the purpose of the table for gold-washing. 
It would be interesting to trace the word back to some 
language older than the Greek. 

It was most disappointing that beyond an occasional scratch 
on a broken water-vessel, no writing of any sort could be 
found at Um Roos. 

The mines of Um Elaigher, name derived from the shrub 
Vigna Nilotica, extend over a wide undulating plain at the 
foot of the great ridge Aba Dhaher. 

Here are evidences of two periods of working. The surface 
quartz has been burrowed out, and in the middle of some two 
hundred perpendicular shafts are the remains of a well-built 
settlement, very like the settlement at the quarries of Mons 
Claudianus. Roughly square in outline, it contains some 800 
rooms, with a space in the centre where formerly stood 
a temple or place of assembly. It is not clear what was 
sought for in the pits. One shaft is driven a considerable 
distance in a hard, green granite. A plastered building was 
reported to exist here, but was not found, and remains to 
exhibit to some future explorer perhaps an inscription which 
will throw a flood of light upon this very curious mining 
district. 

The quartz was worked for gold. But the mineral sought 
when sinking the small vertical shafts could not be guessed 
at. The drawings give almost all that could be learned about 
these mines. 

Of the topaz diggings near Wadi Khashab in lat. N. 24:18 
and long. Hi, 34°28 but little need be said, All the “ ginna” 
hills of a soft, close-grained metamorphic rock look as if they 
have been ploughed. Every boulder has been turned over, 
and exposes an unweathered surfuce. This has a curious 
effect, for it is a feature of these rocks that they all weather 
a rich brown colour, though they are inside of a rich green 
mutrix containing angular yellow blocks. 

The old method of searching for topazes as described by 
Photius is curious as indicating the scarcity of metal tools, 
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which were owned only by the great men. The people 
searched at night, for the stone was lustrous only in the dark, 
und on finding a stone they placed over it a ckadus (conf. the 
skep of Lincolnshire) proportioned in size to the lustre. In 
the day workmen came and, cutting round the rim of the 
cxadis, removed the stone, To-day the Ababdi hunt for the 
topazes by turning over the stones, 

The most interesting mines in the whole district are the 
emerald mines, which supplied the Cleopatras with jewels. 
One is mentioned as presented to Lathyrus, engraved with 
Cleopatra's portrait, | 

Idrisi, the geographer, after referring to the gold mines of 
Allaki, writes as follows: “ Not far from the town of Assuan 
on the east bank of the Nile is another mountain, in the 
roots of which is amine of emeralds. Nor is there found in 
the whole world a mine other than this one, which is indeed 
crowded with miners. And from hence the emeralds are 
distributed over the whole world.” 

Sir John Chardin writes of Egypt as “a country of fair 
emeralds,” and it is probable that until the conquest of Peru 
in 1524 these were the only mines known, though occasional 
emeralds were brought from India, 

The Jebel Zabura, as the emerald mines are now called, are 
a mass of green taleose schist, with veins of tale and quartz. 
They are some 1200 feet high, and spread over an area of 
some forty square miles. Both north and south sides have 
been attacked, and the mass is honey-combed with holes, from 
each of which streams a shining talus of mica purticles. The 
hills have much the appéarance of a great rabbit-warren. 
There are two main centres of activity: that on the south 
flank, whence springs the Wadi Sikait to join the Wadi 
Jemal, and that on the north, whence springs the Wadi Gha- 
dir already referred to as possibly a Phoenician name. Here 
“no pre-Ptolemaic remains were found, though in the rugged 
mountainous area they may easily have existed unobserved, 
The Wadi Sikait seems to have been longest occupied, Here 
are three rock temples hewn in the so 


f rock in i 
condition, Of one the three por pethidine 


tals bear an inscription 
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published in the Atheneum of the 8th of August, 1891, and, 
though long studied by Canon Wright, of Coningsby, inde- 
cipherable save for the dedication of the temple to Apollo 
and all the gods, and a mention of Berenice, which may refer 
either to a queen or the port 50 miles off. Later apparently 
than these and more costly in erection is a fine building of 
dry stone, of good proportion and imposingly placed on 
a rock jutting from the valley side. To this led up a hand- 
some flight of steps. The stones are naturally squared. 
There is no roof to the body of the building, but the apsis is 
roofed with long shining slabs of schist, which look like beams 
of wood petrified. The body is filled with tumbled slabs, 
From the platform before the door a view is obtained of the 
watch towers perched on the hills where are the principal 
shafts. I have used the word apsis, for I believe the building 
to have been a church, The side window, the absence of 
portico, the niches in the wall, and the apse all suggest 
achurch. Yet on this point I am not able to say more than 
that during the long periods of Christianity in the third and 
fourth centuries the mines were steadily worked, and that it 
would be as natural to look for a church here as for a temple 
built during the Pagan Greek occupation. Until 1358. the 
mines were worked by the Egyptians, who had here a staff 
of clerks and overseers. No remains however of their occu- 
pation were found. The houses of the Wadi Sikait are of 
European construction, and the non-discovery of modern 
Egyptian remains makes it impossible to say that pre- 
Ptolemaic remains might not be found on further search 
The area of mountain and valley to be searched is immense, 
and no one central water supply was found round which all 
miners would be compelled to congregate. 

Some ten miles to the north, where the many small affluents 
of the Wadi Ghadira spring from the foot of the mountain, 
are the broad deep shafts of the Albanian miners who worked 
under Cailliaud in Muhammad Ali's time. Here, however, 
nothing was found older than the nineteenth century. Yet it 
is probable that by following the Wadi Ghadira to the sea some 
interesting discoveries might be made. One, if not two, of 
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the watch towers on the hills seemed placed especially to look 
out over the sea, which is only some 25 miles distant. Some 
port would probably be found. For except Berenice, which 
is sheltered by a natural promontory, the ports of the Red 
Sea are opposite valleys which at once form a road into the 
interior, afford water, pasture, and firewood, and at the same 
time make a gap in the coral reef which lines the coust. 
For the coral insect dies under or ayoids the fresh water 
which the valley from time to time carries into the sea. 

The country examined by the late Expedition extends south 
only so far as lat. 23-30. The map thus overlaps that of 
Bellefonds, engraved by the French War Office in 1852 from 
observations made in 1831-2, 

Tt is to be regretted that the portion contained in both 
maps shows very wide differences. Accuracy must be ad- 
judged to the newer map, constructed on many astronomical 
observations and plane-table bearings, Example may be 
taken of the wevredaxtvAop “opos, which Bellefonds places in 
lat. 23. The new map and the Admiralty chart place these 
hills in 23°30. As a piece of geography this country must 
be done over again. But the map has a value as indicating 
the names of some twenty mines. Here are the mines of 
Alluki, described by Diodorus, and here are the mines for 
which that astonishing character Abderrahman el Omary 
fought and intrigued with the Christian kings to the south 
for thirty years of bloodshed and treachery. 

In tho history of gold-mining there can be no more 
astonishing episode than this of the ninth century, ending in 
the assassination by his own slaves of the bloody-handed 
adventurer. Towards the end of his career, when he had 
made a solitude and called it peace, 60,000 camels carried: 
to his workmen provisions from Assuan. And this supply 
was exclasive of supplies of wheat received by way of Aidab 
in such quantities that Tulun, the ruler of Egypt, sought to 
stop the export from Suez, and only removed the prohibition 
ae fear of El Omary’s 100,000 men. 

t was thought that this ancient po: of Aj acai 
been definitely placed on the map, iain oasis 
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’ Great interest attaches to the port of Aidab, which has been 
pluced by Arab geographers both in Abyssinia and Egypt. 
Jeddah, now for 400 years, has been the pilgrims’ door to 
Mecea. The corresponding route from Egypt was from Kos 
to Aidab, and from 1060 to 1260 these towns throve. Aidab 
was thought to be one-and-a-half day's sail from Jeddah. 
Yet with such ample indications it has never been found, 
Purday in 1878 approaching from the north marked a native 
town in ruins. But it was near Berenice, and he regarded tt 
as a village in some way connected with that town. 

In 1891 in the same neighbourhood I marked a Jebel 
Aidab, and thought the ruins must be those of Aidab town. 
But a further examination shows that the coast from here to 
Massowa has many mountains Aidab, which indeed may well 
be a word meaning “ mountain” and connected with the 
“ida” of Morocco. The town of Aidab cannot therefore yet 
be placed with certamty. 

In summing up the above notes there seems nothing known 
in contradiction of the following. 

Minerals seem to have been always sought after by the 
early rulers of Egypt. The first mines worked were those of 
the Wadi Mughara in the Sinai peninsular by Senoferu, towards 
the end of the third or beginning of the fourth dynasty. 

The earliest inscriptions in the mines and quarries of 
Hammamat datefrom the fifthdynasty. It may be presumed 
that as the third dynasty inscriptions have been preserved at 
Wadi Maghara, they would have also been preserved at 
Hammamat had the latter mines then been known. It is 
curious that the more distant mines should have been the 
earlier worked. Possibly those of Sinai were on a trade 
route older than that of Koptos. Possibly the Egyptians 
had known them on their march from Asia. Possibly the 
desert which was called the land of the gods was regarded. 
with fear and distrust. 

Hammamat bears inscriptions of the Sth, 6th, and onwards 
up to Ptolemaic times. The earliest paintings represent the 
first Egyptians as brown men and yellow women. This was 
remembered when we interviewed an old and very striking 
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Abbadi whose harim were yellow and whose lofty stature and 
massive features were reproduced in small in a family of 
most handsome yellow children. The children were note- 
worthy for the beauty of their skin and the brilliancy of their 
eyes, 

Later the Egyptians become of a darker colour. It seems 
probable that they found the Nile valley inhabited when 
they arrived, and that they intermarried with the aboriginals, 
who were of a dark brown, 

Such seem to have been the Aithiopians. It is not placing 
on etymology more than it will bear to say that the resem- 
blance of the Aithiopian kings’ names to modern Berber 
words indicates that the A&thiopians were the Berbers of 
to-day, The Aithiopians must be then regarded as a strictly 
riparian race, And it must be remembered that between 
the cultivated Nile border and the mountain pasture valleys 
and metal mountains is a belt of waterleas desert with an 
average width of two days’ journey. Life in the Nile valley 
is no preparation for crossing such a belt. 

A third distinct race were the men of Kush, These were 
immigrants who entered Africa near Massowa and Suakin. 
Of their descendants are the Beja, and of the Beja are the 
Bishari of to-day. They have an instinctive horror of a mine 
or of entering a cave. 

As a question of probability, we may dismiss as the pre- 
Ptolemaic miners the ASthiopians and the Kushites, The 
ancient Egyptians would have left inscriptions, as at Wadi 
Maghara and at Hamamat, 

But only at Sighdit is found an hieroglyphic inseription. 
This one might judge to be Ptolemaic, and to belong to the 
more recent buildings, It is merely scratched on the rock, 
and is by no means the permanent and pompous record of an 
ancient Egyptian monarch. The mines of the country of the 
Wawat seem to be identical with those of Alloki, in the 
country now called the country of the Babs, This country 
had in the ninth century of our era a king to whom the 
Christian kings of Dongola and Suria (Khartum) sometimes 

fled for refuge, and this king became the Sheikh ol Jebel, 
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which scems to give the origin of the “old man of the moun- — 
tain.” But the people of the Wawa were Kushites, 
Blemmyes, Beja. | 

There is much that points to an aboriginal mining race 
preceding or contemporaneous with, but unknown to, the 
ancient Egyptians. The clusters of little stone cottages were 
not inhabited by overseers, nor were they built for or by 
slaves and captives, with whose misery the language of 2000 
years ago excites our sympathy. Herodotus heard that the 
country was inhabited by Blemmyes and Troglodytes. And 
the analogy with the dual ocedpation of Darfur seems the 
most probable explanation of the ancient mining towns and 
ancient mining methods which have been referred to. 








Arr. XVL—On Hiwen-Tsang instead of Yiian Chiang, 
and the necessity of avoiding the Pekinese sounds in the 
quotations of ancient proper names in Chinese. By Dr. 
TernieN pE Lacovperie, late Professor of Indo- 
Chinese Philology (University College). 


Suwimary.—§ 1. Why hesitations on spelling the name of Hinen- 
Tsung. 2. Chinese custom of Tabu-ing proper names of 
reigning dynasty. 3. Curious effects in numismatic books, 
4, Hinen 3 substituted by Fwen 3G in 1662 in all reprinted 
works. §. Spelling Yuen instead of Jfiven is yielding to 
a temporary superstition. 6. Modern sounds in Pekinese 
ere much debased. 7. Instance of 4A-ya for A-deuk= 
Acika, 68. Two corruptions absorb one sixth of the 
Pekinese vocabulary. 9. Confusions in the names of 
dynastics. 10. Tsang is the right spelling of the alleged 
Chwang. 11. Conclusion. 


1. The reasons which induce me to preserve the spelling 
Hives-Tsane instead of adopting the newly-proposed Yuan 
Chiang’ are that the latter is erroneous and without any 
standing whatever, while the other, besides its long accept- 
ance by European scholars, is more true to history. 


* Yate chiang or Hiawen Tiseng ? By T. W. Rhys Davida, above pp. 37¢-a79, 

[The learned writer haa not nite undersiond tha point I inten to raise in 
my letter, No two of the six European writers (a! of them well-known writers 
on Chinese subjects) quoted in the letter agree in their method of abewrase in 
2 ae letters the pronuncistion.of a name that has to be constantly used by 
Indinnists. Elow then are they to pronounce it? As a first step I nacertained by 
the method set out in the letter, that the modero pronunciation of any ordinary 
peron in Pekin of the second of the two sets of characters used in China for the 
ees name would be represented (in the transliteration used by Indinnists) by 

ian Chwang. 1 expressed no opinion as to whether that pronunciation wus 
oe, | listinetly reserved the further (and very important) ques- 
tions ax to what the promunciation ‘ may have been elsewhere and in the pilgrim’s 
time.’ ‘The sole object of the letter was to elicit the opinion of others competent 
to epeak on those pointa.—Rh. D.] 
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We are told in the notice on the subject in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of last April, that the name of the 
illustrious pilgrim to India appears to have been written 
2 SE (Miven Tsang") and 3g tt (Yuen Teang), but the 
cause of this difference is not explained. As it is important 
in the discussion, let us see briefly in what it consists. 

2. It has long been customary in China to consider as 
tabu-ed the personal names of the sovereigns of the reigning 
dynasty.* “So soon asa dynastic change has been effected, 
the Tabu, which has previously been in force, is removed, 
and thus at the present time only the personal names of the 
reigning Mandshu house are unwritable,”"? Other characters 
near in sound but not fully homophonous were often employed 
instead of those temporarily disused. The practice is gradu- 
ally becoming quaint and before long will be obsolete; for 
instance, when Tsung Hien, whose reign was styled Fung 
Teheng, came to the throne (a.p. 1723-1735), his personal 
name was ji, §¥L Yn-tchen, ‘Inherited blessings,’ and to ex- 
press the same ideas, his subjects were directed to write 
FG Wi Yun-tching, ‘Permitted felicity.” But when the 
reigning emperor, whose nien hao is Kwang-sii, began his 
reign, the symbols of his personal name, §@ 7}% Tsai Tien, 
remained in use, with the sole exception that the bottom line 
of the second character was dropped 745. 

4. Now during the present dynasty a large part of the 
ancient literature has been re-edited and printed with due 
observance of this superstition, until recent years, For the 
unaware readers this might produce the most ludicrous effecta 
and confusions. Let us take as an example a learned work 


1 Hinen or Hiown Teang in Fronch, Sir Thomas himself i 
quoted in the above papir a8 prefering Miown to Asien ee peat 
wrote ewe Teang (with the first « for «): Edkins ‘writes JT inen Tw 

cae The following works contain interesting information on the nabject :—Lin- 
eee dunt, ae 6 fa Be paper written by a Chinese author of the Vith 
vol: L. pp. TI-91, BLK. 


minn ond Tabu in Ching Folklore Hoconl, 1981 
; glas, On Tubu-ed Characters, Chine Manual’ 

1859, pp. 372-376. T.de L, Babylonian and Oriental Rec’ Sapree Ma a 
Ets; Catalogue CAiness ‘Coine from the FETA Cons, 8.0. ts yin 21, 
5-16 Aga, the British Museum, 1802, p,axyi , 
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on numismatics, the Tsiven she $Q JE, in sixteen books, 
published in 1933, which I happen to have on my table. 
The author claims to reproduce in fae-simile the coins he 
describes, We remark that Shun 7 (personal name of the 
last emperor and altered into 7#), 1s reproduced without 
alteration ; it shows that the author wrote before 1862. But 
the legends, qf % 3 PE Tsing ning tung pao, issued in 
1055-1065, #), 7 ji TE Hung fche tung pao, issued in 1503, 
are reproduced as jij ‘i Pf and & fi 38 4¥ | because 
Ning $f and Hung qj. were the personal names of Siuan 
Tsung (Tuo Kiang) and Kao Tsung (Aten lung) of the 
present dynasty, contemporarily and before the author's 
time. 

4. Applied to the reproduction of proper names of ancient 
times, in the new editions of olden texts, the results are 
disastrous. Let us come nearer the object of the present 
note. When Sheng Tsu (A anghi) ascended the throne in 
1662, one of his personal names was  Hiuen; henceforth 
the symbol was altered into %, but more commonly sub- 
stituted altogether by 3p Fucn- 

Teheng? Hinen & ¥, 0 famous commentator of the Han 
period, was henceforth quoted as Teheng Yuen ff JE, and 
became liable to confusion with a writer of the latter name 
of the Yuen dynasty. 

In reprinting the Buddhist Records, wherever a JTinen 
occurred, an Yuen FG; was reprinted in its place. Hiuen 
ichin, Hiuen Tai, Hien Hao, etc,, all Buddhist pilgrims, 
who went from or through China to India in the seventh 
century, were reprinted Fen Tehia, Yuen T'ai, Fuen 
Hua, ete. 

The name of the great pilgrim Hiuen Tsang oy HE did not 
escape the fate of the others. Previously to the K’ang-hi 


1 CY, Teinen She, kiv. 9, f. 23; 10, (23; 12, £8. 
+ | always write ted for English ef, hecanse of the confusion otherwise possibile 
with the French eh (=sh) and the German ch (=x). 
amas. 1892. he 
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reign, it had never been written with an 3C Yuen, as shown 
by the ancient editions of the Buddhist records, the ancient 
dictionaries, and the Kang hi tze lien itself) 

®. Therefore spelling Yiian or Yuen the name Hiven of 
the pilgrim would be unscholarly and give way to a temporary 
superstition, which as far as we know may have disappeared 
within a few years hence. Not a few modern scholars have 
ceased to pay attention to it with reference to ancjent proper 
names, 

Should any of my readers select to write the name of Hiuen 
Tsang in modern Pekiness according to the convenient Wade 
transliteration, it is not Yiian Chicany which he must write, 
but Hsiian cuwano.2 

6. The sounds of modern Pekinese are much debased and 
entirely unfit for the quotation of ancient Chinese names 
without the characters in European literature. The number 
of distinct syllables, once available for the transliteration of 
foreign proper names, has dwindled down considerably, and 
the effect of this shrinking of material is also troublesome for 
the native names in history. Let those who favour the use 
of Pekinese, in quotations of ancient literature, attempt to 
read thus an ancient transliteration of Buddhist words. We 
have already enough difficulties to overcome in Chinese re- 
researches without increasing them with _the Pekinese 
corruptions, 

7. For instance, the name of Avoka was transcribed i W 
A-yi, which would have been rather wide of the mark, and 
without raison d’étre. In the ancient Mandarin Tepresented 
by our dictionaries, instead of yu, we find yiih (cf. Basile, 
Medhurst, Wells Williams, ete.). Tho final <4 shows that 
4 consonant at the end was fading away; we recover it in 
the dialectal pronunciation yok, of Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, 
ete. With A-yok We are already one step nearer of the 
original pattern. Now, if wo refer to the most archaic of 
the Chinese dialectical sounds, those of the Sinico-Annamite, 


1 Ch Kang Ai tos tien, 9. ¥. . 
* On some doubts about chang, ef infrd pote, 
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which branched of 200 u.c.,) we see that the ancient sound of 
yah was dzuk2 Therefore the name of Agoka was transcribed 
A-dowk, and should we not know the antecedent of the 
Chinese transeription, we might have easily recognized it im 
A-dzuk, but not in the Pekinese A-yii.* 

Of course I will admit that this is an exceptional case, and 
that giving up Pekinese would not have led us farther than 
A-yiih, but there the survival of a final was suggestive of 
a further enquiry. We cannot expect to be able to drive 
home Chinese transcriptions in every case, but we may ask 
not to be compelled to accept as usual renderings sounds 
which are emaciated, and take us far away of any possible 
identification. 

8, For instance, the modern Pekinese civ (tcht) conceals 
the ancient Mandarin Ais, ki, dsih, tsi, fehih, and fehi, which 
themselves recover the former Aik, hip, hit, ésik, tsip, tail, tohik, 
ichip, tehit, preserved in the Archaic dialects; and the modern 
Pekinese Asi conceals the ancient Mandarin Ai, Ath, ai, #4, 
which themselves recover the Aik, Aip, Ait, sik, sip, sil, pre- 
served in the dialects. 

Thus, the Two modern Pekinese syllables ci and Ast are 
the present decay of twenry-rive syllables all formerly 
distinct, and still represented by TEN distinet syllables in the 
ancient Mandarin. Albeit all the vocabulary is not so bad 
as that, I think that the instances quoted, which throw dis- 
order in more than one-sie(h of the whole,‘ are sufficient to 
show that the adoption of Pekinese in European sinology for 
historical researches is far from being desirable. 

9. There are several names of Chinese dynasties which are 


easily confused in Pekinese ; such as Ts'in %, Tain FF, and 


1 GE. The chronological table of Chinese dialects in my work on The Languages 
af Ching before the Chinear, 1857, } 205. ; 

2 Ct. B. Legrand do ls Liraye, Pronewetation figurd: dea carcetires Chinais em 
Mandarin Ansomits, Saigon, 1375, p. 297. 

2 Stanistas Julien, who was not aware of the archaic sounds preserved in the 
dialeets, could only state that ff represented ¢J in .dpetw (while it representes! 
qoally ¢ok), Ci, his Methods pour dichiffrer et transerire [ea nome Sanscrits gus 
ae Fencoatrent dana dea Ceres Chinais, L861, No. 7204. 

‘In Wells Williams, Syiiatie [hetionary, 217 out of 1150 pages ; in G. Stent, 
Prkinee Voeahulary, 110 out of 644 puges 
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Kin 4, which are transeribed Ci’ia and Chin (Teh'in and 
Tehin), and in the Sacred Books of the East, Khin and iin, 
where, unfortunately for the non-specialist scholars, the 
peculiar system of transcription adopted in the collection 
happens, in the Chinese series, to be complicated with the 
Pekinese sound. Perusing some days ago a recent work ‘by 
a well-known scholar, not a sinologist, I met therein a vague 
quotation from this learned collection, where a curtailed 
reference was made toa K’in dynasty. I have not yet found 
which of the three dynasties, mentioned previously, is there 
referred to, So much for the advantages of the Pekinese 
sounds, 

10. In the name of Hiven Tsang, the second symbol. is 
pronounced chang (tchwang) in Pekinese. I do not see any 
advantage in adopting it except that of a useless complication. 
The Imperial dictionary of K’ang hi} quotes four previous 
dictionaries which give the pronunciation by the well-known 
Jan tsich method. They are :— 

I’, The Kwang yun of av. 1008, 

2. The TsiA yun of acp. 1039. 

o. The Yun diwéi of ap, 1300, 

+. The Zeheng yun of a.p, 1375. 
The initial is marked by Zl f*(u in the first; by 7 ¢a(at in 
the fourth, and again by A fs(ai in the second, third, and 
fourth; this 7 spelling is given with special reference to 
the name of 3 #. Moreover in the first case, Sef faang, 
und in the second case, #8 (sang, are given as being homo- 
nymous of §©,? whose pronunciation is therefore settled to 
be fang. 

LL. Such are the reasons which justify the spelling of 
Hiuen-Txang for the name of the great Chinese Buddhist, 
pilgrim of the seventh century, and the avoidance of Pekinese 
sounds for the historical names. 


* Ch Mang-Ai tev tien, 2. ¥, Hk i 
* In Pekinese, these two words rseng are still nt present pronounted tas ana 
74 


it may be wked if the diverged sound chiang ought to be applied tg HE in 
& Proper name, 
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Apr. XVIL—A Babylonian Ritual Text. By ©. J. Batt, 
M.R.AS. 


(4R 23. No. 1.) 


Tue original of the document here translated (K 4806) 
is unfortunately much injured, and the text presents 
great—Dr. Jensen has said insuperable—difficulties to the 
translator. Dr. Sayce hus attempted a version of Col. I. 
in his Hibbert Lectures, p. 495. Dr. Jensen has made 
some good remarks on the piece, and given a version 
of Col, I, 8-15 in his Kosmologic (pp. 91 #99-)- A 
closer study of the entire text reveals important points 
of contact between this document and others, published 
in the same volume of inscriptions, from which I have 
attempted to extract a connected sense elsewhere (Glimpsex 
of Babylonian Religion, P.S.B.A., Feb. 1892). These will 
be noticed in due course. In general, it may be said that, 
in spite of a few still enigmatical expressions, it is clear 
that we have in this interesting relic of Babylonian religion 
an Office or Liturgy, in which rubrics or ritual directions 
are interspersed with prayers and invocations of gods. 
The purpose of the whole appears to be the consecration 
of a graven image; not as Dr. Jensen thinks, of a new city- 
Tt is true that =oe -Ly7 «< <J- may be read du gal e&ai, 
‘sons of the new city.” But it is also true that =Be =] 
might be read silir, as elsewhere; while <q <J- may be 
Sin innamar “the moon is visible,” or the like (cp. 3 R 
51, No. 8, 1; 58, No. 12, 1. 2). This is the more probable, 
as the purport of the opening lines seems to have been 
to fix the time astronomically for the rites which follow.. 
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842 eT BABYLONIAN RITUAL TEXT, 


Transliteration, 
Cor. I. Obverse, 
Dingir E-barra lag du ud xxx gan (ud)na-a-an 
5 Nuzku mar balaké bubbutom 


a dn ee 
VIL. dingir me’ du d. Emme-aarra zi dub-dubbu med 


XT. dingir me§ ga-bar ana Seg lilis za-bar sub-ma 
lilig za-bar tekil 


Gu gal gu mag Sam KI-US azugga 
10 gugaiiin gumchhu kabis rite ellitim 
Sa-gub (?) dib-diba ge-gal da-galla 
thtah kirbiti murim hegalli 
Dingir Du-garra ura agar gilia 
eid tl. Nirka musullile agar 
15 Su mu Ing-lagga & zu bal-bale 
gataya azag med iggd maharka 





Ly es au-ab éa Sag ge 2. gu ia wag é lilig za-bar a rami 
ina gin sag kud gin dugga fwrahhas 











Gu Witt it, Zi atta-ma 
20 ana parsi hiduidé nahuka 
ma daria il, Ningiazidda ibyika 
[XII ? dingir] mes gal meg gis-gar med wyuri 
[Aibit Beli muliim parsi ba bane u irgilim 
(ana Su YY dingir] Ga-lum lippaqid-ma 
25 [sig alam né] ana id, Belu ligter iz 











[ka zu-ab &¢ dag ge 2. gu sa gubu fa lilié za-bar a rami - 
(gu tnula] naelum mulu na li-ka ban-na 
[gu aa] gallu belum ga sallum adj mati salil 
kur gal @ dingir Mul-lilla mulo na li-ky, . 
a0 sad rabit abu ilu YY ia sallum adi mat 
siba nam-tar tarra mula na li-ku 
rie musim Simdti da sallim adi mat 
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tu (or inu) galgal.. . 


te * 


labis su[bati] . . . ina tu (or mu)... 
fa miristi . . . 
ina bu... | 
ki-si-bim ... 
ana Sag lilig za-bar ..- - . 


Siba zidda siba [zidda]_ 
10 rin kinw rie [kinu] 
En-lilla siba [zidda] 
En-lil rin [Aine] 
umun tig kala-ma siba [zidda | 
bet naphar mati rin [Kinw] 
15 umun tig d. Igigi siba zid[da] 
bel naphar it. YY ri kiLnu] 
umun tig dargul siba [zidda] 
» bel tarkuili rilu kinw Fue 
| uman mani gis-garra umun ma[ni gis-garra} 
20 belum muggir . + se ah 
umun mani gié-garra [mun mant gis-garra] 
belum mugsir . « at 
a malla [munga, 
See gaikii Hei — jaknata] 
95 gil-sa malla [gil-si malla 
: butt eth (iukutta Sakinta (2)] 
dur azagga .-- 
fubta ellitim . + 
_ ki azagga. - - 
30 aéruellum ++ Ses 
ki-na azagga..- | ; : 
— tapdaha ellum . . + 


or 


10 


15 


20 
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Cor. TIT. Reverse. 
gal uddua ... 


alum subi. . 
umun d. En-ki lugal . . . 
belum Wl. Ea far... 
umund. Mardug .. . 
belum il. Marduk... 
umun ad. Merra.. , 
belum abu il, YY... 
umun Sul d.utu.., 
delim iflw il. damas . 
umun d. Tba-ge . . , 
belum il. Nin-ib . . , 
umun mag gul-pa-uddua . . , 
beium siru il. Y¥a [bu]... 
Su sidi bi gu [sidi bi] 
gata sutesir gal ta sutesir] 
Su sidi bi KI-US mu [sidi bi] 
qata Sutesir kibsa [ futesir } 
dugga bi sidi dugga [bi sidi | 
kibita guatum Sutexir [kibita Suatum sutesir | 
lilis zabar dugga bi [sidi] 
lilis kibitsw Su[ tesir) 


= 


ki-si-bim dugga lilis zabar . . 


ina pan Lum-ga w lilig z[abar] 

gin du tukon kedda [kesda] 

éani dea Jal ni-nunna [tasaken] 

zi(d) asnan dub-ak lu nigé [bal-ki] 

uau gag uzu me-gan uzu ba [-ai-ly tukan P] 


sel DEEN CES Se] ET 9 





| A/BABYLONIAN RITUAL TEST, 

if = 4. he a ‘} ; , " 
Con. IV. a 

‘[ki-20-biJm Sa asib kan nididdu eadadi 

[dugga ma] tu (or mu) siddu sabat 


[au lagga me]n Su lagga men 
[qutika mi}si qatika misi 
 § [Su lagga me]n d. Enlilla men 
[gadika misi ilu YY] mist 


10 .... + [gate-kunu (P) mi}sd 


17... tilla bi (?)] gulla men 
. ++» naphariunu lihduka . 
(dingir en-lil-la}l lugal zu ku ni-gab mara-b 
20 —Ss_ [ilu en-ii]! ana Sarrika patrata risibu 
d. Merra lugal zu ka ni-gab mara-b 
dhe YY ana darrika patrata risiou 


*] 


ki-i-bim $a ali naié dugga-ma 
asi ina il-la (4 R:: ma) siddi tunah 


25 enuma gu ana bit mummu tuderibu 
nipiti NAM US KU ge 
kurra bi dim absar a-an ban-uddu 


Translation. 


(When) the Shepherd of on the thirtieth day * 
__ keepeth holiday, and : 
~The seven ® gods, the sons of Emmesharra, are pouring 
out the grain: | | 


846 ‘A BABYLONIAN RITUAL TEXT. 
[Rubric.] The twelve brazen gods into the brazen tripod * 
put, and 
The brazen tripod thou shalt cover.4 





[Prayer.] Great Bull, lofty Bull, pure trampler® of the 
pasture (4s3. trampler of the pure pasture), 
Enter the ploughland,* increasing plenteousness, 
Planting the god Dusharra (Ass. Nirba),* making 
glad (lss. fertilizing) the field! 
My pure hands have poured a drink-offering before 
thee, 





[Ztubric.] Into the mouth of the Deep,® between the ears of 
the bull on the right of the brazen tripod, pour'water. 
In a head-lopped reed thou shalt drench sweet reeds. 





[| Prayer.] The Bull, the offspring of Zu, thou art; 

For the decrees, the statutes, they brought thee! 

For everlasting did N ingishzidda carve (?) thee; 

The twelve (?) great gods did grave the graven work, 
At the bidding of Bel that ordaineth the decrees 

of heaven and earth. 

Unto the hands of Ghalum* let it be committed, and 
[This image] unto Bel may be present ! 





[Rubric.] Into the mouth of the Deep, between the ears 


of the bull on the left of the brazen tripod, pour 
water, 





[Prayer.] Bull that lest down,’ Lord that liest down, 
how long wilt thou be lying down ? 
Great Mountain, Father Mullil, that art lying down, 
how long ? 


Shepherd, ordainer of destinies, that art lying down, 
how long ? 


- —— ee, 
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Cor, IL 


Clad in splendid attire... .- 
The great garden ....--+- 





[ Rubric.| The prayers™ ...-- + 
Into the brazen tripod... - 





[Invocations.] Faithful shepherd, faithful shepherd, 
Ellil, faithful shepherd ! 
Lord of all the earth, faithful shepherd ! 
Lord of all the spirits of Heaven, faithful shepherd ! 
Lord of the Helm (of the world), faithful shepherd ! 
Lord, Graver of gravings, Lord, Graver of gravings, 
Lord, Graver of gravings, Lord, Graver of gravings, 
That createst wealth .. . 
That makest goods... . 
In pure abode (thou abidest) ; 
In a pure place (thou dwellest) ; 
On a pure couch (thou liest) ! 


Cou. IIT. 
Spirit glorious (or created, produced) . - - 
Lord Ea, king . - - a 
Lord Meroduch . - - 
Lord (and) Father Rimmon ... . 
Lord, hero Shamash... 
Lord Nin-ib .. « 
Exalted Lord Dapinu, father . . - 
My hands direct, my hands direct thou ! 
My hands direct, my feet direct ! 
This utterance direct, this utterance direct ! 
The brazen tripod, the utterance thereof, direct !* 


[ Rubric.) The prayers say, the brazen tripod (uncover °). 
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‘Before (the god) Ghalum, and the brazen tripod, 

Reeds abundant (or gross, luxuriant) thou shalt 
place ; a knot thou shalt tie; 

Twice (?) pour (a libation) ®; honey, curds (or ghee ?) 
thou shalt set on; 

Grain of wheat pour out; a lamb offer; 

Flesh broiled,’ flesh roasted, flesh sodden, thou shalt 


present ; 
Fragrant herbs () and pulse thou shalt pour out. 
* t ] * 
* o * 
* * * 
Con. IV. 


[Rubric.] The prayers of (unto) him seated behind’ the 
riding-litter (? or ark) 
Say, and take the riding-cloak (or, take off the veil 
of the ark), 


eg 
| Invocation.] Wash thine bands, wash thine hands, 
Wash thine hands, thou Ellilla ! 
. . io 
- » « your hands wash ye! 
* . . 
[The gods thy brethren 7] | h r= aol. 
(or with) thee! J hy bey al nee 
Ellilla, unto thy Kin 
Merra (Rimmon) 


large room ! 


& thou hast given large room,* 
unto thy king thou hast given 


aS 
[ Rubric. ] The Prayers unto him seated ay! Mee lifted 
up) say, and on high (lit, 


Seated on the top of the ark thon shalt leave him, 





a 
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When thou bringest a (the) bull into the House of 
Mummu. 
Function of the servants (of the Sanctuary), 


[Soribe’s Note.] Like its original, written and sent out 
(from the scriptorium). 


Nores. 


« Lit. a son of the 30th day. Op. the Heb. idiom DY {3, 
“a day old,” used of the moon; but especially the 
Aramaic TYDY 72, Kaas 72, eodem die. 

ud-na, day+lie down, is “rest-day,” and “ to keep rest- 
day”: see Jensen, Kosm. p. 106. The Assyrian 
rendering is “ Nuzku, a son of thirty, is withdrawn.” 
With dadbdlu, bubbulu, cp. PDN, FDN3, Isa. Ix. 20; 
Joel ii. 10. 

> Emmesharra (“Lord of Plenty”) was a Chthonian 
deity and god of vegetation. Adar (S Y, Seggar, 
grain+-put?) was the month of reaping and sowing ; 
and “the Seven, the great gods” presided over this 
month (4 R 33, 47a). Jensen thinks that they may 
be the Pleiades: see his Kosm. p. 92. The Chinese 
formerly believed that the seven stars of the Corn 
Measure (Zvu), ie. Ursa Major, marked the courses 
of the seasons. On the other hand, they call the sun, 
moon, and the five planets the “ Seven Directors,” or 
rulers of the times and seasons. 

¢ The Accadian liliz, lilis, appears in Assyrian as Jilisu, 
S$’ 260. The general sense of our text requires that it 
sliould mean some kind of vessel or receiver. The form 
of the word suggests that it is a reduplication of lis; 
lis-lis—lillig—lilis, Now “] lid (=ln8), dil, idgurtu 
(cp. adaguru), seems to denote a vessel in (gis) LIS- 





mz “oil flask (?),” (giz) 1aS-Ni-Se5, mapsaktir, do.; 
Briinnow, 7753 «9. We may also compare £Y{* dug, 
lud, the determinative of goblets, tankards, cups, ete. 
The Chinese (ik, fi is “a tripod or incense caldron,” 
holding six or ten pecks (the 193rd key or radical). 
Perhaps the lilis was a “brazen layer.” 

* tekil=tekkil, fut. gal of bon; whence ek/itu “dark- 
ness.” The text certainly seems to say that the 
twelve “ gods,”’ that is bronze idols, were to be put 
into the lilis and shut in; probably a lustral rite. 

“ STT= <JEY =a] may be a single group, denoting “to 
trample down grass,” like the Chinese p'wt, po, 
Chalmers, No. 94. Otherwise, the order of words in 
the Accadian indicates the rendering given above. 
Op. line 15, where Su mu laglagga is taken in the 
Assyrian as equivalent to Su-laglagga-mu “my pure 

~ hands,” though it would rather mean “my hands 
are pure.” 

 kirbitu: op. 12:2. (1 had identified this term inde- 
pendently of Jexsx.) 

* This recalls the American planting of the maize-god 
“the friend of man, Mondamin,” in Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. With salalu ep. NOISw embryo, Deut. 
xiv. 7, Jon., and perhaps 24, semen genitale. The | 
Ace. gili is hushu, ulgu “joy,” « pleasure.” 

» I suppose that the lilis, or brazen caldron, was flanked 
by two brazen bulls (cp. 1 Kings vii. 23 499). 
Between the ears of each bull was an orifice, with 
® pipe to carry off the holy water poured into it, 
either down into the earth, whence it was called a 
“mouth of the Deep” (which is underground), or 
else perbaps into the lilis. 


I Sel TV : ‘aol a ’ wa 
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The thrice repeated Y is clearly the relative purticle, 
and not a verb as Sayce takes it. The gin sag- 
kud i is, I think, a truncated reed, Leet as a bucket. 
The gin dugga are “sweet canes,” or edible reeds. 
Various kinds of reeds were used in lustral cere- 
monies and for offerings: see 4 R 25, 34b. Sayer 
renders the two lines: “The mouth of the deep 
(‘ the sea’) which is between the ears of the bull 

is made; on the right is it made; a rim of copper 
I found, On a reed whose head is cut thou shalt 
press a good reed.” He evidently transcribed 
tulahhs, instead of turahkhas, “ thou shalt steep, or 

plunge, or soak.” 


1 The Accadian of this second prayer or hymn is un- 
fortunately not given. The line ana pargi hidudé 
najuka may perhaps mean “They have brought 
thee, in accordance with, fo satisfy, the sacred Law” ; 
or even “fo Aace fhe accred lows graven wpow thee.” 
For the expression parsi kidudé, see Lenmann, 
Samai-Sum-ukin, Bil. 12. (In Bil. 23 Lehmann 

_ Jeaves the name of the castle of Sippar unexplained. 
Bad BAR.UL.RU.SA. A, or rather bada Utu 
ulu ru sa, is “the castle called ‘the Sun, the 
Maker of Joy’”=Samsu ban or epié uilsi. Cp. 
Gudea E. col. 9, 1 #gg., which may be transcribed 
thus : 


nin mu ba ziggi 
nam-ti ba 
ud sag dag ni-ru 
mu-ku mu-na-88 
“* My Indy, the righteous giver, 
The giver of life, 
Maketh double the sum of days,’ 
For a name he called it.”) 


th. ‘Ningiisidda was a “throne-bearer (guzalfi) of Earth,” 
4B 1, 44b; Gudea B. iii. 4. 
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I have taken iri as aor. of N13 (ep. Ezek. xxi. 19, 
pi.). Might it rather be ibfal=ithal? Op. 4R 25, 
41a. 

I write gi§-gar, because of the Chinese k'ak (=k'ar), 
k’o “to carve, sculpture, engrave.” 

* Lum-ga, or ga-lum. “monster fish,” is a title of 
Ea, viz. of Ea sa mulu US-KU (see col. 4, 26); 
2 R 58, 6b, The sign EYE] had also the 
sound ba-lag (ba-lang), S* 156, and this seems 
akin to ga-lum. We see lum “huge” in da-lum 
also. May not baluena, ¢dAawa, possibly be related 
to balang, galum ? 

‘The Chinese have certain festal rites which they 
call “woking the gods,” celebrated in the spring 
of the year. 

KI .SU.BI.IM. That this is a complete ex- 
pression appears from its recurrence in cols. 3, 
4. Op. Chinese #it “to pray,” pin, ping “to 
supplicate” the gods, We might also transoribe 
KI subim (=sapi) “the splendid place” or “seat” ; 
but it would not suit the context of cols, 3, 4. 

The “ great garden ” or “ plantation ” (meristu) reminds 
us of 4 R25, 24b., 

"The “utterance of the brazen tripod,” or caldron, is 
the prayer which is uttered beside or before it. 

® See 4 R 25, 25b, 

» See 4 R 25, 28b: kalumma gin asnan fant dea, 
“dates wheaten grain twice (or again) pour out.” 
Perhaps ka-lumma should be supplied here also, 

Yuzu zag, uzu me-gan: ep. the Chinese sucrificial 
terms chik, teak “ broiled,” and fun, hiean (=kwan, 
kan) roast.” (Like the Accadian FE=, gan, this old 
Ch. kan, pan, is also used with the ordinal numbers.) 

The next line is restored from 5 R25, 12b, | 


A BABYLONIAN RIMDAL TEXT. ~ 953 

r kun = arket, Br. 2041. nisiddu and siddu, 1. 24, 
are doubtful. I have thought of the Talmudic 77, 
a box-shaped litter or palanquin. The following 
invocation calls upon the new god to prepare for 
the banquet, as in 4 R 13, No. 2 (see P.S.D.A., 
Feb. 1892) ? gunni siddu=tent of the ark. 

* My restoration of the Accadian of col. 4, 19/20 agrees 
with the indications of 4 R?. The Accadian ni- 
gab=piti “to open,” and rf] = ~]<J*, pili; so 
that ni-gab mara-b is a compound like gal-kida, 
meaning “to open,” “release,” “ set free,” or some- 

thing of the kind: cp. the Heb. 777 DAW 
Gen, xxvi. 22; also Ps. iv. 2. But we may perhaps 
understand a reference to opening the mouth of the 
idol; ep, 4 R 25, 47-50. The “king” is then the 
new god, 

With a final prayer the idol is now to be left, seated 
on his ark-like throne. 

The Chinese dedication of a god consists in giving 
by blood the appearance of life to the eye and 
countenance of the idol, and placing it on its seat. 
This they call kai rang shing feo “ giving light, 
and raising to the throne” (Morrison). 

The line “when thou bringest a bull into the House 
of Mummu” is perhaps only the catchword of the next 
tablet in the series, The expression nipisi nam-ué- 
ku-ge may probably be rendered “ Function of the 
Hierodauli.” See 2 R 21, 39, 40, and 43, where 
US-KU is made a synonym of mulu “man,” and 
In-bar “servant.” Nom-ué-ku, therefore, is like 
servitus or servitium for servi. The pronunciation 
of US-KU was possibly (us) tug: cp. 5 R 12, le 
tugga, cikaru. 
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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 
Loxpox, 1892. 


About 100 members assembled for the preliminary 
meeting on Sunday night, the 4th September, in the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Metropole, where refresh- 
ments were served. The Chairman and some other members 
of the Organizing Committee received the guests. 

The first, or opening meeting, was held on the followmg 
morning at eleven o'clock in the Theatre of the University 
of London, Burlington Gardens. About 200 were present, 
including delegates from the Governments of Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, the N.W. 
Provinces of India, the Punjab, Burmah, Egypt, and 
elsewhere. H.H. the Gaikwar of Baroda was represented 
by his brother. 

Delegates attended from the Universities and learned 
societies and institutions. 

In the absence of H.R.H. the Duke of York, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Organization (Sir Thomas 
Wade) invited the Earl of Northbrook, President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to take the chair. 

Letters of regret were read by the General Secretary 
(Prof. Rhys Davids) from H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
Sir Francis Knollys, the Belgian Minister, the Marquis 
de Casa Laiglesia, from the Ministers of China, Japan 
and Chile; also from Sir Henry Rawlinson, and a telegram 
from H.H. the Gaikwar of Baroda. 
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856 CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
The General Secretary then read his report— 


GENERAL Secretary's Reronrr. 


My Lorp,—The Eighth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, held at Stockholm and Christiana in 1889, left the 
selection of the next place of meeting to a Committee 
of former Presidents, 

The Committee approved of London as the place of 
meeting, and were so fortunate os to secure for the office 
of President the illustrious scholar, Professor Max Miller, 
K.M. 

The choice has been amply justified. In spite of adverse 
cirsumstances, the response to our invitations has been 
most cordial. The list of members includes many of the 
most distinguished Orientalists of Europe, and papers of 
unusual interest will be presented. 

Eleven Governments, twenty-six learned Societies, and 
thirteen Universities have sent delegates; two invitations 
for future Congressea have been received, and the under- 
mentioned Princes of India have most generously con- 
tributed towards the expenses of the present meeting :— 


HH. The Gaikwar of Baroda, G.C.8.1. 

Hf, The Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

H.1f. The Maharaja of Maisur. 

HH. The Maharaja of Travancore. 

IL. The Rao of Kutch, G.0.LE. 

H.H. The Thakur Sahib of Gondal, K.C.1.E. 
HLT, Rangit Singh, Raja of Rutlim, K.0.LE. 
H.If. The Raja of Kapiirthala. 

HA. The Maharaja of Kush Behar, G.0.1.E. 


The announcement was made that HM. the King of 
Sweden had presented to the Congress the drinking horn 
used at Stockholm to be the property of each succeeding 
President. THis Majesty had further expressed his wish to 
give a gold medal for the beat essay On some point (to be 
afterwards more definitely announced) of Aryan philology. 


The President of the Congress, Professor Maz Miiiier, 
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then read his inaugural address, in the course of which 
he said: “What we are assembled here for is to bring 
the East which seems so far from us as near as possible, 
near to our thoughts, near to our hearts.” ... “One of 
the greatest achievements of Oriental scholarship is to 
have proved that the complete break between the East 
and the West did not exist from the beginning.” ... 
“We must be satisfied with the general statement that 
the Consolidation of the Aryan speakers took place some- 
where in Asia.” ... “The same holds good as regards 
the original home of the Semites.” .. . “No history of the 
world can in future be written without its introductory 
chapter on the great consolidations of the ancient Aryan 
and Semitic speakers; that chapter may be called pre- 
historic but the (linguistic) facts with which it deals are 
thoroughly historical.” . .. “At the present moment, 
when the whole world is preparing for the celebration of 
the discovery of America, let us not forget that the 
discoverers of that old pre-historic world deserve our 
gratitude as mach as Columbus and his companions. The 
discoveries of Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Humboldt, and 
of my own masters and fellow workers, Bopp, Pott, Renouf, 
Benfey, Kuhn, and Curtius, will ever remain a landmark 
in the studies deyoted to the history of our race.” .. . 
“Tt is equally due to the industry and genius of Oriental 
scholars, such as De Sacy, Gesenius, Ewald, and Wright, 
if we can no longer doubt that the ancestors of the speakers 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian, Syriac, Hebrew, Phoenician 
and Arabic formed once one consolidated brotherhood of 
Semitic speech.” ... “The name of our letter Alpha in 
the Greek alphabet is a more irresistible proof of Phesni- 
cian influence than all the legends about Kadmos and 
Thebes.” .. . 

In connection with the last quotation Prof. Max Miiller 
showed that although positive proofs (like those found in 
the Tel-cl-Amarna tablets) of the inter-relation of the 
different peoples of the East were scarce, we have every 
reason to suppose that it really existed. 
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On the conclusion of this address a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed by Hofrath Professor Dr. Bihler and 
seconded by the Conte de Gubernatis. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Afternoon meeting.—At three p.m. the list of books 
presented to the Congress was read. For these thanks 
were returned, and the following resolution, moved by 
Dr. Ginsburg and seconded by Mr. Delmar Morgan, was 
passed ;— 


“That the Congress expresses its grateful thanks to the 
several donors of the works presented to the Congress 
ut this session, and that the Committee of Organiza- 
tion be authorized to hand these works to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland as 
additions to its library, and with power to di 
of surplus copies in such way as it shall think best 
adapted to further the purposes of this Congress.” 


The following resolution was proposed by Sir Thomas 
Wade and seconded by Dr. T. H. Thornton :— 


“(1) That a Committee be sppointed to consider the 
time and place of the next meeting of the Congress 
and the selection of a President, and for the further 
purpose of drawing up regulations for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the same, based upon the practice 
of past sessions of the Congress, 

(2) That the Committee be selected by the President 
of the Congress in concert with the Chairman of 
the Committee of Organization (Sir Thomas Wade), 
the General Secretary (Professor Rhys Davids), the 
Treasurer (Mr. Delmar Morgan), and the Delegates 
of Governments and Societies. 

(3) That the proposals of the Committee appointed as 

‘~ aforesaid be submitted to the Congress for ratifi- 
3 , cation.” 

In accordance with the above resolution, the following were 
“ppomted to be members of the Representative Committee : 






. . » . . Count de Gubernatis. 
Austria . . ... . . Professor Bihler, 
United States of America Professor Lanman. 
Germany. . . . ~ + Professor Kielhorn. 
Sweden . . . « - + Professor Piehl. 
England 9.) 2 0.» Dr. Peile, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 
Armenia, . . . « » Professor Minasse Tehéraz. 


To these were added the President of the Congress, the 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee (Sir Thomas Wade}, 
the General Secretary (Prof. Rhys Davids), the Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. E. Delmar Morgan), and Dr. T. ‘H. 
Thornton. Power was reserved to add other members to 
this Committee. 

The following resolution for regulating proceedings of the 
present Congress was proposed by Sir R. West, seconded by 
Mr. Percy Newberry, and carried unanimously :— 

“That the proceedings of the present Congress be regu- 
luted, so far as possible, according to the practice 
observed at previous meetings. In the event of 
questions arising, the President of the Congress or 
Section, as the case may be, ehall determine them, 
with power, should he think fit, to report questions 
of difficulty to the representative Committee ap- 
pointed as provided in the preceding resolution.” 

The meeting then terminated, and the various Sections 
met in their several Sectional Rooms. 

‘The numbers attending the different Sections were about 
the sume as in former Congresses, except that the Semitic 
section was smaller and the Indian (held in the Library 
of the University) more numerous. The following were 
appointed office-bearers of the various Sections :— 

—L. Indian.—Pres. Sir Raymond West; Vice-Pres. Profs. 
Dr. Babler and Lanman ; Secs. Profs. Leumann and Rhys 
Davids. 

IL. Aryan.—Pres. Prof. Cowell; Vice-Pres. Profs. Ascoli 
and Kielhorn; Secs. Profs. Deussen and Macdonnell. 
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IIT. Semitice— | 

(a) Babylonian and Assyrian.—Pres. Prof. Sayce; Vice- 
Pres. Prof. Hommel and Dr. Hayes Ward; Secs. Prof. 
Rogers and Mr. T. G. Pinches, 

(4) General.—Pres. Prof. Robertson Smith; Vice-Pres. 
Profs. Karabacek and Kautzsch; Secs. Prof. Prym and 
Mr. Bevan. ; 

IV. Persian and Turkish.—Pres, Sir Frederic Goldsmid ; 
Vice-Pres. Prof. Darmesteter ; Sec. Mr. E. G. Browne. 

V. China, Central Asia, and the Far East.—Pres, Sir 
Thomas Wade ; Secs. Profs. Douglas and Chamberlain. 

VI. Egypt and Africa.—Pres, P. le Page Renouf; Vice- 
Pres. Prof. Reinisch ; Secs. Prof. Pichl and Mr. N ewberry. 

VII. Australia and Oceana.—Pres. Sir A. Gordon; See. 
Rey. Dr. Codrington. 

VIII. Anthropological—Pres, Dr, Tylor ; Vice-Pres. 
Prof. Darmesteter; Secs. Prof. Goldziher and Mr. Strong. 

IX. Geographical—Pres. Sir M. E. Grant Duff; Vice- 
Pres. Count A. de Gubernatis and Dr. 0. Gilman; Sees. 
Rev. J. C. Casartelli and Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

X. Archaic Greece and the East.—The Rt. Hon. W. E, 
Gladstone; Sec. Mr. R. Brown, jun. 


Inaugural Addresses of Presidents of Sections. 


I. Sir Raymond West spoke on the Higher Education 
in India, its Position and its Claims (Monday afternoon). 
IT. Prof. Cowell treated (before the combined Sections I. 
and IL.) of the Results of Aryan Philology obtained 
in the last decade, inserting some slokas of his own 
with English translation ( Tuesday morning). 
TIT. (a) Prof. Sayce read an address on Assyrian Discoveries 
and Investigations of late years ( Wednesday morning). 
(4) Prof. Robertson Smith delivered no formal address, 
IV. Sir Frederick Goldsmid delivered an address on Trans- 
lations from Persian ( Wednesday morning). 
V. There was no inaugural address in this Section (Tuesday 


morning). 
¥. No inaugural address in this Section. 
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VII. Sir Arthur Gordon read a paper on Fiji Poetry 
( Wednesday morning). 

VIII. -Dr. E. B. Tylor’s address was upon the traces of the 
ancient stone age in the Oriental region, with the view 
of discovering the basis upon which later and higher 
stages of civilization were raised. 

TX. Sir M. E. Grant Duff delivered his address on Additions 
to our Knowledge of Asiatic Geography since 1569. 
( Tuesday morning). 

X. In the absence of Mr, Gladstone his address was read 
by Prof. Max Miller in the Theatre of the University 
of London on Wednesday afternoon. 


Siagle Papers. 

I. Tuesday morning (1. and II. combined). Prof. Kielhorn 
made a communication with respect to a Collection of Notes 
by Colebrooke in the University Library of Gottingen. 

The discussion of Sir Raymond West's address was re- 
sumed by Profs. Biihler and Cowell, Messrs. Chintamon, 
Bhatt, Neil, and Taw Sein Ko. 

Prof. Leumann contributed a short paper on a communi- 
eation by Prof. Pullé concerning 360 Jain MSS. in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko read a paper on Burmese Beliefs about 
Spirits. 

Wednesday morning —The Rev. Murray Mitchell treated 
of the Mahrathi Poets. 

Mr. J. A. Baynes gave an abstract of his paper on the 
Language Census in India, This was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. W. E. Crooke and Prof. Biihler took 
part. 

Prof, Rhys Davids delivered a résumé of the paper by 
Miss Foley, dealing with the Life and History of the Women 
members of the Buddhist Order, and read a portion of 
Mrs. Bode’s translation of Buddhaghosha’s commentary on 
the Anguttara Nikiya. 

Wednesday afternoon (I, and IT. eombined).—Prof. Biihler 
produced Photographs of Jaina Sculptures from Mathura, 
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and explained the various curious details, especially a figure 


of Negamesa and representations of Centaurs. 

Prof. Cowell read an excellent paper on the Mahakavya 
called Buddhacarita. He showed that it had been imitated 
by Kalidasa in the Raghuvansa and by the author of the 
extant Ramayana. Prof. Cowell had published an edition 
of the work and distributed fifty copies to members of 
the Aryan Section. 

Prof. Biihler gave an account of Mr. Pathak’s paper 
on Kumarila in Jain Literature, and Prof, Rhys Davids 
read Surgeon-Major Waddell’s Report on Excavations in 
Patna. 

Thursday morning (I. and II. combined).—Prof. Bihler 
gave a brief abstract of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's paper on 
the Siitras of Acvalayana and (ankbayana. The object of 
the paper, which is an exceedingly scholarly and valuable 
one, is to give an account of a lately discovered MS. 
entitled Anukramanidhundhi, and to show with its help 
that the two Siitras are intended for the adherents of both 
the Biashkula and the Cakala Samhita. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith then read his paper, entitled : 
“Observations on the Gupta Coinage,” an abstract of 
which has already been printed and distributed. Prof, 
Bithler added some remarks. 

Prof. Rhys Davids next read Mr. H. C. Warren’s paper 
on “Buddhaghosha’s ‘Path to Parity” ” Dr. Morris and 
Prof. Lanman expressed the thanke of the Section to the 
author of the paper; Prof. Lanman adding that Mr. 
Warren had been engaged for some time on a complete 
edition of the Pali Text of the work in question, which 
will certainly be published, either in the Harvard series, 
or by the Pali Text Society, during next year. 

Mr. ©. B. Clarke, F.R.S, read an abstract 
by Mr. W. Brennand on “ Indian Astronomy.” 
added some remarks. 

The thanks of the Section were passed to Mr. Malabari 
to Mr. H. H. Dhruva, and to Prof. Wilhelm for the 
Papers submitted by them; and to Mr. G, B. Tilak, B.A., 


of a paper 
Dr. Burgess 
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for printed copies of the summary of his work called 
“Orion,” which were distributed among the members of 
the Section. 

Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang’s paper on “ Gleanings 
from Maratha Chronicles,” was read by Dr. Burgess, who 
remarked that the paper was one of great value. 

Friday morning (I. and II. combined).—Prof. Deussen 
read his psper on the Philosophy of the Vedas, distributing 
at the same time a prospectus of a new general history 
of philosophy to be published by him later on. 

Mr. E. J. Rapson read Major-Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s 
paper on “ The.Coins of the Hiina Kings.” 

Mr. Stuart Glennie treated of “The Origin and Cradle- 
land of the Aryan Race.” 

Prof. Ascoli read his paper, “ Ueber die verwandschafts- 
verhiltnisse der indozermanischen Sprachen.” A discussion 
followed in which Prof. von Bradke and Prof. Rhys Davids 
took part. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Max Miller submitted to the Congress 
the new edition of his Rig Veda, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the Maharaja of Vizianagram. 

Hofrath Dr. Biihler seconded the vote of thanks to H.H. 
the Raja, and handed in, in support of his contention, the 
following document :— 

“The undersigned, while giving expression to their high 
sense of the obligation to H.H. the Raja of Vizianagram 
for the generous help given for the republication of Prof. 
Max Miiller’s edition of the Rig Veda with Sayana’s 
commentary, venture to hope that an additional volume 
may be published containing a verbal index to the hymns.” 

The document was signed by the Sanskrit scholars 
attending the Congress. 

Dr. Pavolini read a paper on the Madhavanala Katha. 

Prof. Rhys Davids read an abstract of the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Morris’s paper on “Jain and Sanserit Etymology 
in the light of Pali.” 

Prof. Biihler and Prof. Cowell discussed some of the 
points raised by Dr. Morris. 
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M. de la Vallée Poussin read two papers by M. Sylvain 
Léyi (1) on the early Cartography of India with facsimiles ; 
(2) On two Chinese Versions of the Milinda-pafibo, this 
paper being the joint production of MM. Specht and Lévi. 

Mr. St. John spoke of “Some old Towns in Pegu.” 


II. Tuesday morning, Wednesday afternoon, Thursday 
morning, and Friday this Section was combined with I. 

Wednesday morning—Prof. von Bradke spoke on the 
pre-historic separation of the Aryan nations. 

Prof. Kielhorn discussed the exact commencement of the 
Kalachuri era. 

Prof. Colinet revealed the primitive nature of the goddess 
Aditi. 

Dr. Schrumpf lectured on the Progress of Armenian 
Studies, 


TIT. (2) No report of this Sub-Section has been received 
up to the time of going to press, 


(4) Genera Seurric Secrion. 


Tuesday morning. —Dr. I. Goldziher read a paper, in 
German, entitled “Salih b. Abd al Kuddiis und das Zindik- 
tham wiihrend der Regierung des Chalifen Al-Mahdi.” He 
discussed the doctrines of the Zindiks (i2. “heretics”’), a 
religious sect which exercised much influence under the 
earlier Abbasid Caliphs. It was shown that in some of their 
writings there appear distinct traces of Buddhist ideas, 

Prof. J. P. N. Land made some remarks on the earliest 
development of Arabic music. He distinguished between 
the native Arabic music of pre-Islamic times, and the later 
systems which were developed under Greek and Persian 
influence. Drawings were exhibited representing various 
kinds of lute or guitar in use among Arabs and Persians, 

Tuesday afternoon.—Dr. H. Hirschfeld gave some account 
of his forthcoming edition of the Diwan of Hassan b, Thabit, 
at the same time discussing the poet's history, and the 
genuineness of the pieces attributed to him, 
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Wednesday.— Prof. D. H. Miiller presented his work, 
Die Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad had-Dani,” 
adding some explanations “The Book of Eldad the 
Danite,” is a medimval Jewish composition, describing an 
imaginary Israelite kingdom in the centre of Africa. By a 
comparison of the variants in certain passages, Prof. Miller 
has succeeded in establishing a genealogy of the various 
manuscripts. 

Dr. M. Gaster described his forthcoming edition of the 
Aramaic Chronicle of the Hasmonmans, sometimes called 
“ Megillath Antiochos.” This work, according to Dr. Gaster, 
was composed in the first century of our era. The Western 
manuscripts of it are less correct than those from South 
Arabia. The latter have the superlinear vocalization. 

The Rey. G. Margoliouth read a paper on the superlinear 
vocalization, of which there are two varieties, the “ simple” 
and the “composite.” The author rejected the notion that 
this vocalization is of Karaite origin, and also disputed its 
right to be called Babylonian. He argued that it was based 
upon a combination of the two systems of Syriac vocalization 
and was originally applied to Aramaic documents only, not 
to the Hebrew text of Scripture. 

The President of the Section communicated two papers by 
Prof. E. Nestle, of Tiibingen, the first dealing with some 
points of Semitic palwography, the second with the new 
Cambridge edition of the Septuagint. 

An abstract was also read of a paper by the Very Rev, 
A. J. Maclean, describing his work on the living Aramaic 
dialects of Kurdistan and the neighbouring districts. These 
dialects are numerous and divergent; previous to Archdeacon 
Maclean’s researches only one or two types had been fully 
examined. 

Thursday—Dr. K. Vollers read a paper on “ Arabic 
Phonetics.” There are two phonetic systems which, from 
about the end of the eighth century of our era, have been 
known to the native Arabic philologists. Both may perhaps 
be ultimately based upon Indian systems. Dr. Vollers 
pointed out the great importance of phonetic researches as 
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Mills one on “The Zend MSS. recently acquired by’ the 
Bodleian Library.” Facsimile pages of the reproduction of 
the Yasna MS. shortly to be published by the Clarendon 
Press were distributed to the members of the Section. 

Thursday.—The Rey. L. Casartelli gave an account of 
the literary activity of the Parsees during tho last ten 
years; and Miss Sorabji read a paper on the public 
and domestic life of this people, with special reference 
to the educational and social position of Parsee women. 

Friday.— Mr. H, Weld Blundell gave an account of his 
recent explorations in Persepolis, illustrating his description 
by photographs and diagrams shown by lime-light. 

Mr. William Simpson spoke on “ Indian Architecture,” 
tracing the origin of Muhammadan architecture back to the 
Sassanian, and showing the influence of primitive huts of 
bamboo on the later buildings of the Buddhists. 


V.. Cura, Cenrran Asta, anp toe Far East. 


Tuesday morning.—The Section met in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, under the presidency of Prof. Sir 
Thomas Wade. Dr. Legge, of Oxford, opened the business 
of the day with an account of “The Comparative Merits of 
the Three Doctrines accepted in China,” as represented in a 
work by Liu Mei, a Chinese Buddhist author, who flourished 
some five or six centuries ago. Liu Mei naturally ranks 
Buddhism above the systems of Confucius and Taoism ; but 
Dr. Legge avowed a decided preference for the doctrine of 
Confucius and his followers. 

Sir Thomas Wade spoke upon the same subject. 

Afternoon.—The Rev. Dr, Edkins argued that Chinese is 
of an older type than any other known language. His view 
depends mainly on the theory that certain letters are more 
recent than others, and that Chinese is poorest in the latter 
and richest in the former sounds. Egyptian, Tibetan, and 
Tartar were placed next in the scale to Chinese ; then the 
Semitic group, and lastly the Aryan, as the youngest of the 
great linguistic families. 
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Sir H. Howorth, who followed with some interesting re- 
marks, suggested that the Semitic words, which Dr. Edkins 
had collected from Tibetan, might have been introduced into 
that language by such agencies as that of the Nestorians, 

Wednesday morning. —Dr. T. de Lacouperie read an 
abstract of a luminous paper by Prof. de Harlez on “ The 
Age and Composition of the Zi ii.” After a few comments 
by the President, the Rev. J. C. Ball, M.R.A.S., treated of 
“The Accadian affinities of the Chinese writing and language.” 
By way of illustration, the characters for “‘ parent” (house+- 
star), and those for “reed,” “ gold,” “sheep,” “ righteous- 
ness” were shown on the black board to be ultimately 
identical in the two languages. A discussion followed, in 
which Prof. Legge, Dr, Edkins, Sir T. Wade, and Sir H. 
Howorth took part. 

An essay on the kw wen, entitled ‘ China’s altester Cultur- 
zustand auf Grund seiner Schriftzeichen,” by Dr. Rudolf 
Dvorak, was laid before the Section. 

Wednesday afternoon.—Some tine old Daimio swords were 
exhibited by Sir Henry Howorth. 

Dr. T. de Lacouperie discoursed of “The shifting of the 
Names and Symbols of the Points of Space from Babylonia 
to China, as Evidence of the South-west Asiatic Origin of 
the Early Chinese Civilization.” It was alleged that the 
Sumero-Akkadian symbols for north and south have been 
interchanged by the “ Bak families” who were the civilizers 
of China, while those for east and west have been retained in 
their original application. 

Thursday morning.—Mr, C. J. W. Pfoundes read part of an 
exhaustive account of “ Buddhism in Japan.” Incidentally 
it was pointed out that the designation “ Esoteric Buddhism ” 
was an absurd misnomer of so-called Theosophy. Dr. 
Georg Huth, of Berlin, presented a new work in Tibetan, 
and read a paper in German on “Hor chos byung, eine 
Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei und Tibetischer 
Sprache.” Dr. Ginsburg interpreted. Prof. Max Miiller 
remarked on the superior value of Tibetan versions of 
Sanskrit texts. A letter from Miss C. F, Gordon Cumming, 
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about Mr. Murray's adaptation to Chinese of Braile's system 
of teaching the blind to read, was laid before the Section by 
Prof. Legge. 

Thursday afternoon.—Mr. Walter Denning’s review of 
“Modern Japanese Literature” was read by Prof. R. 
K. Douglas. The writer criticized Mr. Satow’s article, 
“Japanese Literature,” in the American Encyclopedia, and 
argued against discarding the native script in favour of the 
Roman character. 

Mr. Dickins, who had sent Mr. Denning’s paper, added 
also some remarks of his own in favour of Romanisation. 

Dr. T. de Lacouperie presented a catalogue of the Chinese 
Coins of the British Museum. 

A letter was received from Gen. Alexander on the peculiar 
structure of the Mongolian eye. 

Friday morning —Mr. E. Delmar Morgan addressed the 
Section on the subject of the recent discoveries in Mongolia. 
His paper was entitled “Reports on the results of the 
Russian Archmological Expedition to the valley of the 
Orkhon (Mongolia).” These Reports are written by Dr. 
W. Radlof and other members of the expedition. They 
are accompanied by a fine Atlas with Photographs, a set 
of which, received from St. Petersburg, was laid on the 
table. 

Prof. O. Donner followed with “Die Inschriften am Orchon 
und die finnische Expedition dorthin 1890.” Prof. Donner 
presented to the Congress a publication by the Société 
Finno-Ougrienne of Helsingfors, containing inscriptions 
from the valley of the Orkhon, brought home by the 
Finnish Expedition in 1890. 

There are three large monuments, the first erected 732 a.p. 
by order of the Chinese Emperor, in honour of Kiue-Teghin, 
younger brother of the Khan of the Tukiu (Turks). The 
second was also erected by order of the Emperor, in honour 
of Mekilikor (Moguilen), Khan of the Tukia, who died 
733 a.p. Both monuments are covered with Chinese and 
“runic” inscriptions. The third is trilingual, the inserip 
tions being written in Chinese, Vigur, and “runic” or 
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Yenissei characters. The importance of these memorials, 
for the problem of the oldest forms of the Turkic dialects, 
is evident. 

The Rev. H. Hanlon’s paper on “The Folk Songs of 
Ladak” was read by Mr. Casartelli. 

The Section did not meet on Saturday. 


VI Eover anp Arrica. 


Tuesday.— Papers were read by Professor Hechler on 
a newly discovered MS. on papyrus of a portion of the 
Septuagint, and by Dr. Flinders Petrie on recent excavations 
at Tel-el-Amarna. The Hon. Sec., Mr. Newberry, also read 
a paper by Mr. LI. Griffith on “Fragments of Ancient 
Egyptian Stories.” 

Wednesday — Papers were read by Dr. Karl Pichl on 
personal pronouns in Egyptian, by Dr. Ed. Mahler on the 
decree of Kanopus, and by Prof. V. Schmidt on the sarco- 
phagi and funeral wrappings of the Egyptians. 

Thursday.—Prof. Norman Lockyer read a paper on the 
orientation of Egyptian temples, and Col. Plunkett read 
a paper, by Major Windgate, on the rise and wane of 
Mahdism in the Sudan. 

Friday—Mr. le Page Renouf (the President) read a paper 
on “Vowels in the Egyptian Alphabet.” Count Raimio 
D’Hulst read Prof. Naville’s paper on “ A king of the 19th 
Dynasty.” 

In the afternoon Prof. Mahaffy gave an account of the 
Flinders Petrie papyri, containing fragments of Greek texts ; 
and proof plates of Mr. Percy Newberry’s forthcoming work, 
“Memoirs on Beni Hasan and El Bersheb,” were shown and 
explained. 


VII. Avsrranasta. 


Wednesday morning. —The President read a paper on 
Fijian Poetry,” giving translations of legendary, dramatic, 
popular and amatory songs. 
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The next paper was on “The Languages of British 
New Guinea,” by Mr. Sidney Ray. In this paper he 
compared the grammar and vocabularies of twenty-one 
languages of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands. 
A resolution was proposed by Dr. E. B. Tylor urging the 
importance of further official research into the languages, 
religion, and customs of the tribes in the Possession. 

Friday Morning.—The Rev. Dr. Mac Farlane read a paper 
on “‘ New Guinea,” describing from personal knowledge the 
country and the people. The Rev. J. E. Newell contributed 
a valuable paper on “The Chiefs’ Language of Samoa,” 
followed by an interesting discussion, in which Mr. Ray 
adduced for comparison chiefs’ languages in the Loyalty 
and Caroline Islands, 


VOI. Awnrtroronocicat Secrrox. 


Tuesday morning—A paper was read by Count Angelo 
de Gubernatis on “ Le réle du Mythe dans le Conte Popu- 
laire,” which was followed by a discussion, in which the 
President, Prof, Darmesteter, Prof. Tchéraz, and Mr. 
Hagopian took part. 

Prof. Tchéraz read a paper on “ Armenian Mythology,” in 
which he gave the results of his personal investigations 
among the people, 

Wednesday morning. —The Section did not meet. 

Thursday morning.—Prof. T. de Lacouperie read a paper, 
“Sur le Coco du roi de Yueh et l’arbre aux enfants,” in 
which he sought to prove that the story of the cocoa-nut 
of the king of Yueh represented the primitive form of the 
legend found in Albiruni and the Mahabharata of a tree 
upon which children or diminutive men grow like fruit. 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 

Count Angelo de Gubernatis presented a paper by Signor 
Girolamo Donati, entitled “ Una tavoletta augurale Indiana,” 
- which the author identifies the god Mafgala with Karti- 

eyya. 
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Prof. Kovalevsky read a paper on “ Iranian influences in 
the Caucasus,” which was followed by a discussion, in which 
the President, Dr. Gaster, Prof. Tehéraz, and Count de 
Gubernatis took part. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawen spoke extempore on “‘ Pictorial 
Systems of Writing as evidence of Early Civilization and 
Prehistoric Times.” 

A paper on “ Anthropology in India,” by the Hon. H. H. 
Risley, in the absence of the author, was read by the 
Secretary. Attention was called to the excellent work done 
in Anthropometry and Statistics under the patronage of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the hope was expressed that 
the Congress might see their way to giving influential 
support to the study of Anthropology in India. 

Friday morning —Mr. William Crooke, Bengal Civil 
Service, read a paper describing the work already done 
in connection with ethnographical research in Northern 
India. The paper was followed by a discussion. 

A proposal was submitted to the meeting by the President 
and carried unanimously :— 


“That the Anthropological Section of the Oriental Con- 
gress desire to express their sense of the political 
as well us scientific importance of the anthropometric 
and descriptive information collected under the orders 
of the Government of Bengal, and note their satis- 
faction that the Government of the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh has taken steps to promote 
ethnographic studies within its jurisdiction, and 
trust that this line of research may receive through- 
out India the countenance and support of other local 
governments and administrations, “Sufficient interest 
exists among Indian officials to enable the investiga- 
tions in question to be carried on without the necessity 
of applying to Government for a subsidy.” 


A paper was read by Professor Leumann on “ Rosaries 
in use amongst the Jains.” The President exhibited speci- 
mens of Vuishnava and Shaiva rosaries, and a discussion 
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followed in which Mr. Pfoundes, Professor Kovalevsky, 
Mr. Crooke, and Mr. Tau Sein Ko took part. 

A paper on “The Marital Relations of the Nicobar 
Islanders,” in the absence of the author, Mr. E. H. Man, 
was read by the Secretary. 

The following proposal was made by the President, and 


carried unanimously :— 


“That this Section desires to call the attention of the 
Congress to the importance of forming a collection 
of Oriental folk-lore on a systematic basis by the 
co-operation of Orientalists in each country.” 


IX. Grocrarnicat Secrion. 


Tuesday morning.—Dr, H. Schlichter read “Some Notes 
on the African Discoveries of the Arabs in Antiquity.” He 
contended that the ruins at Zimbabwe are not merely of pre- 
Mohammedan date, but that they could not possibly have 
been erected in the 600 years preceding the Mohammedan 


era. 

Mr. ©. W. Campbell (H.M.’s Consular Service in China) 
= : paper on the “ peershe of Korea,” in which he 

ught together, it is believed for the § i 
notices of that land. meet ae 

Wednesday morning.—Dr. W. ¥. Flinders Petrie read an 
excellent sketch of the action of « Causes and Effects in 
Egyptian Geography.” 

Mr. J. Theodore Bent gave an account 
discoveries among the ruins of Z 
hood. Dr. Petrie made some remarks on his paper. 

Mr. Haskett Smith read a careful summary of “ Syrian 
Exploration since 1886,” the date of Mr. Besant’s “ Twenty- 
one Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Mr, Guy le Sickais 
commented on Mr. Smith’s paper, 

Thursday morning.— Prof. W. \. Re 
mirable paper on “The Persistent Asindhiaes, an PST 


of the more recent 
imbabwe and its neighbour- 
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Institutions to Special Localities in Asia Minor.” Sir H. 
Howorth took part in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth made some valuable suggestions for 
the “ Future Exploration of Asia Minor.” The abstract of 
a paper by Major Brown, R.E., on “ Lake Moris” was 
read, and was diseussed by Mr. Cope Whitehouse. 

This Section did not meet on Friday. 


X. Anxcnaic Greece. 


Wednesday afternoon— Mr. Gladstone's address. This 
was printed and copies distributed among members of the 
Congress. 

Thursday morning —Mr. T. 8. Stuart Glennie spoke on 
the Oriental origins of Greek civilization, and Mr. Robert 
Brown made some observations on the same subject. 

Friday morning —Mr. Robert Brown, jun., discussed the 
astronomical statements of Aratos respecting the celestial 
equator, and showed their Euphratean origin. 


Coxctumxe Mestixe,. 


Monday, September 12th.—The concluding meeting was 
held in the morning, the President, Prof. Max Miller, in 
the chair, A letter and telegram were read from H-R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, and congratulatory telegrams from 
ILM. the King of Sweden, H.I-H. the Archduke Rainer, 
and H.R.H. Duke Philip of Saxe Coburg. A number of 
resolutions from the various Sections were then read and 
carried by the meeting. It was decided to hold the Tenth 
International Congress at Geneva in 1894, and a set of 
regulations for the conduct and organization of future 
Congresses were agreed to. Votes of thanks to the Uni- 
versities of London and learned Societies which had lent 
their rooms to the Congress, to the Indian Princes who had 
contributed to its funds, to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and to the public bodies and private persons who 
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had entertained the members of the Congress, were passed, 
The Sheikh Mahomed Rashid recited an Arabic poem, the 
substance of which was interpreted in French by Mahomed 
Zeki Effendi. Professor Ascoli, Senator of the Kingdom of 
Italy, moved, und Professor Drouin seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the President, who, in response, declared the Ninth 
Congress of Orientalists closed. 

Thus ended one of the most successful Congresses that hos 
been held. The greatest efforts will be made to bring 
out the complete transactions aa soon as possible. Mean- 
while we may look forward to the Tenth Congress at Geneva 
in 1894, and wish to it ulso every success, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


SS 


Nore on Anxcrest Remains or Temries ox THE Banxv 
Frostier. Communicated by Lala Hira Lal. 


Srz,—Lala Hira Lal, a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, has communicated to me the following detuils of 
some old Temples in an unfrequented part of the Panjab 
frontier. In Edwardesabad, or Bannu, a little below Attock, 
is the small town of Kilibagh, on the very bank of the 
Indus. The river is here not more than 400 feet broad, 
as it is confined between high banks on both sides, Just 
opposite to Kalibigh is the small village of Mari, the path 
from the river bank leading to which winds round the base 
of a hillock about 200 feet high. The hillock is called by 
the villagers Arjan Nangd, aud upon mounting this the 
remains of two Temples are reached. The villagers state 
that, after the Kerwas had defeated the Pindwas, the latter 
retired to this hill in order to spend their twelve years of 
banishment in seclusion, Their exile is supposed to have 
been passed on the spot marked by these Temples. A little 
higher up there are the remains of a third utterly ruined 
Temple, built of bricks of light porous clay, about one 
foot long, nine inches wide, and three inches thick. The 
villagers informed Hira Lal that the bricks of this ruin 
were made of leaves; and this statement induced him to 
break a few of the bricks. To his astonishment he found 
them all distinctly marked inside with the impressions of 
the leayes of trees. Several specimens of these broken 
bricks have been forwarded to me, and the veining of the 
laurel-like leaves is certainly very distinct upon them. 
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The presence of a petryfying spring at no great distance 
renders it probable that these bricks are made of clayey 
soil mixed with leaves, which has been under the influence 
of this spring of water. It seems, however, that no use 
is now made of this material in building. A large number 
of quartzose crystals are scattered over the hill and im- 
bedded in the stones. These, it is asserted, are due to the 
curse of a Faqir, who turned into useless crystals all the 
precious gems of which the hill was originally composed, 
The two Temples first spoken of are believed by the villagers 
to be five thousand years old; and they are undoubtedly 
of great antiquity, Their fronts appear to have been 
repaired in modern times. Lala Hira Lal is, unfortunately, 
not an artist; but he thas supplied rough sketches which 
show that these are remains of Buddhist Temples of the 
tall, or conical, kind; but whether of the straight or bulged 
species it is impossible to say. The Buddhistic character 
of these remains is made certain by the eight-leafed lotus 
Ornaments, which Hira Lal represents as the characteristic 
carving of the Temples. It is worth notice that the 
villagers of the neighbourhood of this hill use small stone 
bottles for ink, etc., which closely resemble small stipas.. 
They are eight-sided, just like ordinary Buddhistic pillars; 
and the zig-zag markings on each face also consist of eight 
points; while the edges of the faces are notched into eight 
divisions. Round the dome-like tops of these little stipas 
ure sets of eight-pointed zig-zags, and there are also notches 
arranged in sets of eight. It is, at least, remarkable that 
obscure villagers should be traditionally manufacturing these 
little stone objects so Suggestive of a Buddhistie origin, 
marked all over with the mystic number eight, in contiguity 
to the remains of old Buddhistic Temples, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(July, August, September, 1892.) 


I. Cowrests or Forrten Onmentan JovnNas. 
1. Zerscuurrr pee Devrscues Monorxnaypiscies GESELLSCHAPT. 


Band xxvi. Heft 1. 

Goldziher (Ign.). Der Diwin des Garwal b. Aus Al- 
Hutej’s. 

Bihler (G.).  Beitrage zur Erklirung der Asoka- 
Inschriften. (fortsetzung ) 

Erman (Adolf). Das Verhiltniss des Aegyptischen za 
den semitischen Sprachen. 

Kohut (Dr. Alex.). Ist das Schauspiel im Talmud. 
genannt, und unter welchem Namen ? 

Néldeke (Theo.). Bemerkungen zu Geiger's Ubersetaung 
des Pehlewi-Buches Jatkari Zareran. 

Leumann (Ernst.). Billige Jaina-Dricke. 

Fischer (A.). Zu pp. v-vii. meiner “Biographien von 
Gewihrsminnern des [bn Ishaq.” 


9. Jovexat or THe Amentcay OulentaL SoctrrTrT. 


Vol. xv. No. 11. 

Bloomfield (Maurice). Contributions to the Interpreta- 
tion of the Veda. 

Easton (M. W.). The Divintties of the Giathas, 

Hatfield (J. T.). The Auganasadbhutini: Text and 
Translation. 


Sad a 
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Jackson (A. V. W.). Where was Zoroaster’s Native 
Place ? 

Oertel (Dr. Hanns.). Extracts from the Jaiminiya- 
Brahmana and Upanishad-Brahmana parallel to passages 
of the Qatapatha-Brahmana, and Chandogya-Upanishad. 

Hopkins (E, W.). Problematic Passages in the Rig-Veda. 


II. Osrrvary Norices. 


Surgeon- General Henry Walter Bellew, ILD., C.8.1., was 
the son of the late Major H. W. Bellew, of the Bengal 
Army, born at Nusserabad in India, on the 30th of August, 
1834, and died at Farnham Royal, Buckinghamshire, on 
the 26th of July, 1892. His father was Assistant Quarter- 
Master General attached to the ill-fated army of Kabul, of 
which only one survivor, Dr. Bryden returned, to tell the 
tale of the disaster. He entered in 1852 as a medical 
student at St. George’s Hospital, where he was soon dis- 
tinguished as an intelligent and painstaking scholar, and 
was a favourite pupil of the late Mr. Cwsar Hawkins, 
Sergeant-Surgeon to the Queen. 

After finishing his professional studies, and being in 
possession of his diplomas, Dr. Bellew went to the Crimea 
in 1854; he returned from the seat of war in 1855, and 
obtained his commission as Assistant-Surgeon in the Bengal 
Medical Service, 


His first appointment in India was to do duty with the 


Guides, but he did not stay there long, having been ordered 
to join Major H. B. L 


umsden on the famous Mission to 
Kandahar, of which he published his first ; 


and 1858,” full of information, not merely from a scientific, 
but also from a political point of view, and as a study of 
the character of the warlike hill-tribes, 
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Delhi, he was unfortunately absent on quasi-political duty, 
a circumstance he always regretted, as it cut him off from 
all chances of actively distinguishing himself, and thus 
losing the honour and glory more or less attaching itself 
to those who had been through the mutiny. Dr. Bellew 
and his companions, the two Lumsdens, were during that 
critical time in the country of the Afghans, and entirely 
at their mercy; when the news of the perilous condition 
of the English Raj in Hindostan reached Kandahar, the 
son of Dost Mahomed Gholam Hyder, the governor, actually 
asked his father, as to whether the three Englishmen should 
be put to death? That such an event luckily did not take 
place, was greatly due to the young Doctor Sahib’s fame 
as a kind and skilful practitioner, who, as such, had done 
good service to the Afghans themselves whilst in their midst. 

The experience which Dr. Bellew gained in dealing with 
the frontier tribes, enabled him to render important services 
to Government during the Ambeyla campaign, for which 
he received a medal; subsequently, when Civil Surgeon of 
Peshawar, a wide field of usefulness opened out to him, 
and his name became a household word among the frontier 
tribes whose language he spoke, and with whose manners 
and feelings he thoroughly sympathized. Bellew’s “ General 
Report on the Yusufzais in 1864,” a work of great 
' interest on the topography, history, antiquities, tribal 
subdivisions, government, customs, climate, and productions 
of that country, and the publication of a “Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Pukhto Language” supply ample proofs, 
if any were needed, of his untiring activity and political 
insight as well as of his linguistic zeal. 

In 1869, during the Durbar at Ambdls, Lord Mayo 
employed Dr. Bellew as interpreter with the Ameer Shere 
Ali; this potentate never ceased to speak of him with 
expressions of respect and warm friendship. Nine years 
later, when Sir Lewis Pelly met the Afghan envoy in 
conference at Peshawar, the envoy is reported to have said 
to Dr. Bellew, “I reckon you as our friend, and I know 
the Ameer esteems you as such,” 
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In 1871 Dr. Bellew accompanied Sir Richard Pollock 
on a political mission to Sistan, where they were joined 
by Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s mission from Bombay, and 
proceeded together to the Persian Capital; his valuable 
volume “From the Indus to the Tigris,” is the result of 
observations on that interesting journey. It contains also 
a sketch of a Grammar of the Brahii language, and 
other scientific matter, : 

In 1873 and 1874 he was selected to accompany Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s embassy to Kashghar and Yarkand, 
whose report on the same was largely written by Bellew. 
The graphic description of the people they visited, and an 
account of the neighbouring countries, includes several 
references to the “ Kunjut”’ country as well, which, under 
the name of “ Hunza” is now under the British influence; 
this specially valuable information is comprised in Dr. 
Bellew’s work entitled “ Kashmir and Kashghar.’’ The 
account of this expedition is worthy of the study of all who 
desire to obtain an insight into the history and position 
of Chinese Turkestan, 

When fresh warlike clouds were again gathering around 
Afghanistan, Dr. Bellew’s well-known friendship with Shere 
Ali and his thorough knowledge of the frontier affairs, 
pointed him out to Lord Lytton as the most competent 
person for the post of chief political officer at Kabul in 
1879. Illness unfortunately prevented Dr. Bellew from 
long holding the appointment; he was present at Shutur 
Gardan und all through the siege of Sherpiir; he succumbed 
to the severe cold and hardships which brought on fever 
and dysentery, and was obliged to leave his post. Sir 
Lepel Griffen took up the appointment, and the success and 
rewards which followed, would in all likelihood have fallen 
to Bellew’s share, had his physical strength been able to 
hold out longer, Bellew's stay in Kabul, however, furnished 
him with material for another book, “The Races of 
Afghanistan,” published in 1880, 

Dr. Bellew retired from the service in N 


en ovember, 1886, 
with the highest rank attainable by a medical officer; still 
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full of energy and love for work, although with a broken 


down constitution, he loved to be busy with his favourite 
pursuit; during his retirement he read several Papers 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was an old 
member. To the last he was occupied with questions of 
comparative philology in connection with his theory of the 
relationship of the Greek and Pukhto languages. 

Dr. Bellew was passionately fond of Oriental studies, for 
which he had so many opportunities, and acquired languages 
with great facility. His views on the history of those 
languages were, it is true, condemned by critical scholars. 
But the numerous works he wrote and the services he 
rendered to ethnography, grammar, and _ lexicography, 
deserve gruteful acknowledgment. On medical subjects 
several treatises appeared from his pen ; his work on cholera 
contains over 1000 pages; as Civil Surgeon of Peshawar 
he did good work in the direction of sanitary supervision 
and arrangements not only in his station but in his Province, 
the Panjab, generally, where he was best known. During 
his long cold-weather tours he visited, as Sanitary Com- 
missioner, the small remote villages also; his usual custom 
being, when in larger towns, to assemble the members of 
the Municipalities, and to explain to them in a familiar 
style, the advantages of vaccination, the necessity for using 
pure water and practising general cleanliness. He published 
in the Panjabi a small treatise on vaccination, and notes 
on cholera, which could easily be understood by the 
people. 

_ The medical establishment of India may well be proud 
of Surgeon-General Bellew, as one of those illustrious brother 
officers whose names will not be forgotten as long as that 
service lasts, His was a simple, kind, straightforward, and 
unostentatious character, a firm friend, beloved and esteemed 
by all who knew him. He spent his life in devotion to 
the publie service, though it was hardly requited as it 
deserved to be. The gallant and famous frontier officer, Sir 
Charles MacGregor, was his intimate friend and companion 
of many years; his sister became Mrs, Bellew, who, with 
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two daughters and a son, a Lieutenant in the 16th Lancers, 
are left behind. 
The following is a list of his works :— 
. Journal of a Mission to Kandahar, 
. Afghanistan and the Afghans. 
. From Indus to the Tigris. 
- Ethnography of Afghanistan. 
. History of Cholera, 
. Supplement to the History of Cholera. 
. Yusufzai. 
» Kashmir and Kashghar, 
. Grammar and Dictionary of Puakhto Language. 
In addition numerous pamphlets on political and medical 
subjects, T. D. 
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IIL. Nores ann News, 


fnian Ethnography.—The following Resolution has been 
published by the Government of India:— 


Naini Tal, the 28th June, 1892. 
Rrap— 

Letter from the Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of India, Home Department, No, =e dated 20th 
October, 1891, 

Opinions of the officers consulted —Messrs, W. Crooke, 
J. C. Nesfield, E. J. Kitts, V. A. Smith. 

Onsrnvations—In the letter from the Government of 
India, above quoted, the opinion of His Honor the , 
Lieutenant-Governor was asked regarding the desirability 
of extending to these Provinces the scheme of ethno- 
graphical research which has for some time been prosecuted 
in Bengal under the supervision of Mr. H. H. Risley. 
The scheme, us described by Mr. Risley, contemplates the 
appointment of a “ Provincial Director of Ethnographic 
Inquiries,” who should be unpaid, but who should be 
provided with a olerk to carry on correspondence and 
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with an allowance for stationery and other contingent 
charges. The Director by circulating lists of ethnographic 
questions under the authority of Government to District 
Officers and other correspondents, and by means of mono- 
graphs to be drawn up by him or selected correspondents, 
would collect information regarding castes, customs and 
folk-lore, which information after collation and verification 
would be printed by Government in a convenient form 
and distributed to learned societies in Europe and elsewhere. 

2. The Government of India observes that the present 
is an opportune time for such inquiries, as the material 
procured at the recent census regarding caste, race and 
tribe would form a basis for the proposed investigation, 
The Lieutenant-Governor agrees in the desirability of 
prosecuting the inquiry at the present time; and has 
consulted several officers in these Provinces who have, 
by independent research, acquired special knowledge on 
the various subjects connected with ethnography. Mr, W. 
Crooke, at present Magistrate and Collector of Mirzapur, 
has already published several works of recognized value, 
and has for many years been engaged in collecting materials 
for a work similar in scope and arrangement to that com- 
piled by Mr, Risley for Bengal. Mr. E. J. Kitts, now 
Judge at Moradabad, has devoted much attention to the 
collection of anthropometric data. Mr. J. C. Nesfield, 
of present Director of Public Instruction, has, during 
his long service in these Provinces, collected valuable 
notea on tribes, customs and folk-lore; and has published 
in part the results of his inquiries. Mr. V. A. Smith 
by his historical inquiries is also in a position to render 
valuable aid in the investigation which it is now proposed 
to undertake. 

3. Mr. W. Crooke has offered his services to Government 
as Honorary Director of Ethnographic Inquiries, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor accepts with thanks the offer of his 
services. ‘here are in these Provinces no societies formed 
for scientific investigation of this kind, bat there are 
societies which can, as correspondents, contribute very 
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valuable information, and which doubtless will assist. A 
special branch of inquiry is the measurement of living sub- 
jects with a view to ascertaining the physical characteristics 
of different tribes. Mr. E. J. Kitts will be asked to 
undertake the direction of this branch, and in consultation 
with the Director to make proposals for the systematic 
record of measurements and the utilisation of the data 
already in existence. Mr. Nesfield and Mr. Smith will 
be asked to give the Director the benefit of their advice, 
to aid him in drawing up lists of questions, and to co- 
operate in other ways pointed out by their knowledge 
and experience. 

4. Mr. Crooke has asked for an allotment of Rs. 1,000 
for establishment and contingencies, including any pre- 
liminary printing that may be necessary. It is understood 
that a further grant will be required if Mr. Kitts undertakes 
anthropometric inquiries. The Proyincial Superintendent 
of Census will be able to provide copies of tables of castes 
and sub-castes in September, 1892; the figures for any 
special caste could be supplied at an earlier date. The 
results of the inquiries of the Census Department in 
connection with classification of castes and civil condition 
will be placed at the Director's disposal. District Officers 
will be asked to render such aid as lies in their power, 
and to place the Director in communication with gentlemen 
who take an interest in the subject, and who from their 
own observation and inquiry can supply answers to his 
questions. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor fully recognizes how vast 
is the field to be explored and how inadequate are the 
arrangements sketched above for its complete exploration. 
The officers on whose assistance Government relies have 
their ordinary duties to perform, which at no time are 
light’ His Honor is, however, of opinion that the ex- 
periment should be tried, that an effort should be made 


to gather up the scattered information now in 


existence, 
and to encourage those possessed of special knowledge to 
communicate it, ; 


- 6. The Lieutenant-Governor and- Chief Commissioner, 
having ascertained that all the officers above named who 
are now in India are willing to aid Government in the 
manner indicated, is pleased to appoint Mr. W. Crooke 
to be “ Provincial Director of Ethnographical Inquiries” 
and to place at his disposal a sum of Rs. 1,000. 

The Semitic Inscriptions at Sinjerli—M. Joseph Halévy, 
the well-known French Orientulist, was deputed by his 
colleagues of the Paris Institute to go to Berlin and report 
upon the Semitic inscriptions which have been recently 
placed in the museum of that city, having, as already 
stated, been discovered by the German Oriental Committee 
which has been prosecuting its excavations in the com- 
paratively unexplored region forming the boundary between 
Asia Minor and Syria. This region is formed by the two 
chains of the Amanus Mountains, the vulley between them 
being traversed by the river Pyramus, which flows into 
the sea to the north of Antioch. It was upon the slopes 
of the southern range of the Amanus, at a place called 
Sinjerli, that the Berlin committee discovered an ancient 
city, buried beneath a number of mounds, with a number of 
statues bearing cuneiform inscriptions, Hittite inscriptions, 
and two long Aramean inscriptions, dating from the eighth 
or ninth century ».c,, and engraved in raised characters 
upon the robes of two Royal statues. M. Halévy, who 
has been able to copy the inscriptions, states that the two 
Kings upon whose statues they are engraved were rulers 
of the land of Yadi, and reigned at an interval of about 
a century from each other. The first statue is that of 
Panémou, the founder of the dynasty, and the inscription 
relates his being placed upon the throne, the chief events 
of his reign, and the protection of the gods, this inscription 
being forty lines in length. The second inscription, a 
photograph of which has been published in M. Philippe 
Berger's new edition of the “Histoire de I’Ecriture dans 
VAntiquité,” is, in the opinion of M. Halévy, that of u 
King who was a vassal of Tiglath-Pilezer, King of Assyria, 
and who relates in some detail the wars of his futher with 
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the neighbouring tribes, his relations with the Assyrians, 
his defeats, and his victories, in which, as in those related 
upon the inscriptions of Mesa and of Byblos, the divinity 
plays the principal part. He then goes on to describe the 
history of his own reign, and terminates by invoking the 
protection of the gods, M. Halévy says that the language 
of these inscriptions is not Aramean, as was at first supposed, 
but a Phoenician dialect, very analogous to Hebrew, which 
was spoken by the people whom the Assyrians named Hatte 
—that is to say, Hittites or Hetheens. He adds that the 
current opinion as to their not being of Semitic race is quite 
erroneous, and that the hieroglyphics discovered in various 
parts of Asia Minor are of Anatolian and not of Syrian 
origin, the few texts of this kind found at Hamath and 
Aleppo being due to Anatolian conquerors, whose domina- 
tion, however, was very temporary in character. 

Marriage Customs in Ancient India.—Dr. Winternitz, now 
working in Oxford, has published an elaborate monograph 
in German on this important topic (Altindische Hochzeits- 
rituell, Vienna, Tempsky). He sets out more fully than 
has hitherto been done the regulations on the matter 
preserved in the ancient sects, with especial reference 
throughout to the Apastambiya Grihya Siitra, And he 
adds a number of very striking analogies he has discovered 
between the ritual of ancient India and that in use in 
other Aryan countries. The whole work is conceived and 
carried out in a thorough and scholarly way, and we con- 
gratulate him on the success of the special study he has 
made, 

Andian Fairy Tales.—Under this title Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
has published a collection of some five-and-twenty Indian 
stories drawn from all kinds of sources, They are beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and would be an ideal gift book for 
Anglo-Indian children. In an introduction and appendix, 
which the children would skip, there is a clear résumé of 
the history of Indian story telling in its influence on the 
West; and older readers will find the interest of the stories 
much enhaneed by the insight they may here obtain into 
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what is perhaps the most entrancing story in the book, the 
“Story of the Indian Stories.” 

Indian Scholars —The following letter closes the corres- 
pondence printed on pp. 426-428 of this volume :— 

India Office, Whitehall, 5th August, 1892. 

Dear Str,—Mr. Wynn's letter of the 10th June will 
have informed you that a copy of your letter of the 27th 
May last would be referred to the Viceroy. 

A reply to this reference has now been received, and 
T am desired by Lord Cross to communicate to you the 
views of His Excellency as expressed therein. 

In regard to natives of India who may have distinguished 
themselves by proficiencyjin Oriental languages, it will be 
remembered that the honorary titles of Mahdmahopidhy4ya 
and Shams-ul-Ulama have been conferred since 1587; 
whilst the Order of the Indinn Empire contains the names 
of a number of gentlemen who were appointed to it in 
recognition of their distinction in the same field: the 
policy of the State being to encourage Oriental scholars 
in their Inboura by the grant of honorary decorations.— 
T am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Robert Cust, Esq., Turoru. Hastixes. 

Hon, See. of Royal Asiatic Society. 


TV. Norices or Booxs. 


Ax Avesta Grammar, in comparison with Sanskrit. By 

A. V. Witutams Jackson, of Columbia College, New 
fork. Part 1, pp. 273, with an Introduction, pp. 38. 

(Stuttgart, 1892: Kohlhammer.) 

A Pracrica. Grammar or tHe Avesta Laxovace, 
compared with Sanskrit, pp. 312. By Kavasi Epatit 
Kaxoa, of the Moolla Feeroz Madressa. (Bombay, 
1891; Education Society’s Press.) 

If we measured the advance of study by the increasing 
bulk of grammars, we should have to conclude that the 
study of the Avesta had been making gigantic strides 
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during the last thirty years. In 1862, when Haug published 
an outline of Avesta grammar in the first edition of his 
Essays, seventy octayo pages were considered sufficient for 
the purpose, and were certainly not more than an ordinary 
memory could retain. While Justi’s grammar of forty- 
six quarto pages (about 115 octavo), published in 1864, 
though more comprehensive and methodical, at once passed 
the limits ef memory and became merely a book of 
reference. Other grammars have followed, such as that 
of Spiegel in 1867, of de Harlez in 1878, of Geiger in 
1879; and the latest Avesta grammars, now introduced 
to the reader, are already more then four times the extent 
of Haug’s outline sketched thirty years ago, although 
the quantity of Avesta text, from which they are derived, 
is precisely the same as formerly. | 

The first part of Jackson’s grammar treats of the 
phonology, inflection, and word-formation of the Avesta 
language, and is preceded by an introductory essay on 
the Avesta. The second part, which is already in the 
press, will treat of the syntax and metre. Throughout 
the work the correspondences and contrasts. with Sanskrit 
are constantly pointed out, and the author endeavours 
to obviate some of the intricacies, arising from the com- 
pleteness of the work, by printing such details as are 
either unimportant, or rarely wanted, in smaller type. 
He has also supplied excellent indexes, in addition to a 
detailed table of contents, by aid of which a careful 
student can readily find any detail he may require; and 
the more desultory reader will find some most useful 
“ suggestions ” on p, xxxix. Excepting single letters 
(when treating of the alphabet) and three short specimens 
of Avesta text, the whole of the Avesta words are given 
only in italic transliteration according to a system adopted 
by the author, and the Sanskrit words according to the 
usual system, os employed by Whitney, with two or three 
7 BSE That transliteration conduces: to great saving 

Space is obvious to one, and the system ad 
by Jacison has been well considered and fae suited . 
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greater objections than any older system. Bat he must 
expect to find it a vexation to printers to have to supply 
some eighteen varieties of rare or new type; and old 
scholars may perhaps find some difficulty in distinguishing 
between a few of the new letters, when they have to trust 
to their eyesight rather than their experience in reading. 
It is to be feared that every new system of transliteration 
is a fresh hindrance to the settlement of any universal 
system, as no system can become universal until it dis- 
places all other systems, new as well as old; and this it 
can do only through previous acceptance by all parties, 
publishers as well as scholars. Regarding the main body 
of the work it is sufficient to say that it is practically 
exhaustive and thoroughly systematic, the declensions and 
conjugations are given in complete detail, and both the 
orthography and formation of words ate fully considered. 
Kavasji Edalji’s grammar, completed seven months earlier, 
clearly shows the great progress made, during the last 
few years, by studious Parsis in the scientitic examination 
of their sacred books. It is written in English, and the 
Avesta words are given in their original characters. 
The general order of the contents is much the same as 
in Jackson’s grammar, and the book, which includes a 
chapter on syntax, is provided with a detuiled table of 
contents, but no index. The author has evidently spent 
much labour on the collection and arrangement of his 
materials, and has fully succeeded in producing a thoroughly 
practical grammar, and one sufficiently scientific for Parsi 
students. It would, perhaps, be well if grammarians and 
students did not place too much reliance upon the minute 
details of Avesta orthography. Those who are aware 
how much and how often the MSS. vary, not only from 
each other, but also from themselves, in the spelling of 
words, will not lay much stress upon small variations, 
knowing, as they do, that much of the uniformity in 
our editions of the texts may depend upon the oldest 
_ MSS. being mostly of the same family. 
E. W. West. 
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Tt is a pleasant task to call attention to a further instal- 
ment of the publications of the Archeological Survey of 
India, in the shape of Dr. E. Hultzsch's volume of Tanjore 
Temple inscriptions, being Vol. II. Part 1 of his ‘South 
Indian Inscriptions.” 

The Tanjore Temple has always been a subject of ex- 
ceeding interest to students of South Indian history and 
Tamil pulwography, owing to the presence thereon, on 
almost every outer wall, of the well-known band of deeply- 
incised inscriptions in eleventh- and twelfth-century charac- 
ters, which fills the space between the upper and lower 
sculptures of the plinth, Several pulmographists have 
essayed to publish portions of the text, and the late Dr. 
Burnell gave a substantially accurate account of its contents 
in more than one of his works, but it has remained for Dr. 
Hultzsch to publish the whole in ectenso, in a form admirable 
in itself, and for the accuracy of which his own name is 
sufficient guarantee, 

While it was well known that the inseriptions embodied 
® record of grants made to the temple by the powerful Chola 
Sovereigns, Raja Raja, Rajendra, and others, Dr, Hultzsch’s 
research has brought to light a considerable number of new 
historical facts, has explained many doubtful points, and has 
in no inconsiderable measure enlarged our knowledge— 
hitherto very scanty—of the general system of revenue and 
taxation among the old Hindu Sovereigns. 

This knowledge cannot fail to be of importance, Such is 
the state of ignorance regarding the Government of India in 
BDcient times, even among the most educated persons, that it 
has hitherto been Impossible for an Englishman, save by 
mere conjectures and inference, to Teply satisfactorily to the 
utterances of irresponsible agitators at so-called National 
Congresses, or the relentless and lying slanders of the Native 
Press, Every sensible man felt certain that he was not 
exaggerating the case when he claimed for the British 
Government ag it was the mildest and Kindest that had 
ever existed in nia, but there was no certain il- 
able, nothing that could be paraded before eine sie 
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as conclusively establishing the fact. Part of the necessary 
proof is now being presented to us by Dr. Hultzsch, 

Most of these Congress gentlemen are filled with false 
ideas. They dream fond dreams of the country, having been 
formerly united under magnificent monarchs of stupendous 
power and dignity, the like of whom the world has never 
seen, who held the whole of Indian from the Hindu Kiish to 
Ceylon in their imperial sway, and under whose benignant 
and enlightened government flourished all the arts and all 
the sciences in unparalleled splendour; and few are found to 
tell them that all this is a mere fabric of the imagination, 
When the truth becomes known to them it is certain that 
a great deal of the discontent undoubtedly at present existing 
will vanish from the land. It is built on false beliefs, but 
at present they are not known to be false—they are, on the 
contrary, passionately believed in, and therein lies the danger. 
For this state of things the Government is mainly to blame 
in that they did not, in bygone years, give more solid en- 
couragement to the study of archwology and history. If the 
native student is kept in ignorance, the fault does not lie 
with him, but with his instructors; and by their parsimony 
in former days, by the convenient theory that all such 
studies are subjects for private persons, dilettanti, to work at 
and not for the State to encourage, by the fatuous argument 
sometimes raised that “we govern the living and not the 
dead,” the Government is responsible for the curious state of 
things actually existing, namely, that after 100 years of 
sound British rule, the leaders of native thought positively 
believe that the condition of the people under the Hindu 
Sovereignties was more satisfuctory than it is at the present 
day. It is well, therefore, that publications like the present 
should be encouraged by the State, in the best interests both 
of the country and itself. 

The inscription on p. 115, for instance, shows us that there 
was an excessively intricate and minute system of Revenue 
Settlement and Survey, while no less than four-and-twenty 
various taxes sucked the life-blood out of the ryot and the 
trader, Not only had a trader to pay a general tax on his 
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trade, but he had to pay a separate tax for the luxury of 
possessing a set of scules and weights; not only had the 
owners of ull animals to pay taxes on them, but owners of 
elephants and horses were in addition compelled to pay dues 
to the State for stalls for sheltering them, The whole of this 
is abolished under the present Government. The system 
lasted into our own time under the name of “moturpha.”’ 
A ryot who dag a tank or well for irrigation had to pay 
a taxon it. Our Government has not only freed him from 
this, but rewards him for his energy by refraining from 
making any charge for the use of the water, and leaving 
him in‘the full enjoyment of his improvements, 

It may be noted that another inseription, the last in the 
volume, mentions, besides all these, another harassing tox, 
the “Prime Minister's Cess,"" which it may be believed was 
not small, 

It has long been known that the great sovereigns, Raja 
Raja and Rajendra, raised the Chola kingdom to its highest 
pinnacle of grandeur. From being a petty kingdom, 
dividing with the realms of the Ch ilukyas, the Pallavas, the 
Pandyans, the Cheras, and others, the Southern Peninsula 
of India, the dominion of the Cholas at this period of its 
greatness extended over the whole of the territories of these 
states, now become tributary. 

The inseriptions now published record, for the most part, 
gifts made to the Tanjore ‘lemple by these powerful chiefs. 
The first was engraved by order of Raja Raja about the 
year a.p. 1049, the twenty-sixth of his reign, to com- 
memorate gifts made by himself, his elder sister, his wives, 
and others. A later record was in his twenty-ninth year 
(ap. 1052), Part of the gifts made between the twenty- 
third and twenty-ninth year were taken from the treasures 
seized from the conquered Chéras and andyas on the 
western side of the Peninsula, Other details of grants 
follow, proving that at one time the Temple must have 

enormous wealth. 
Inseriptions Nos. 4 and 5 give details of grants of 


Tein village 


for the maintenance of the Temple made after Raja 
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Raja’s twenty-ninth year, and Dr. Hultzsch has very cleverly 
worked out the profoundly confusing system of land- 
measurement, and embodied it on page 66 into a table. 
A glance at this will enable any unprejudiced reader to 
comprehend how vastly superior and more simple our 
present system is to that of the days of Raja Raja. 

In inscription No, 6 we have gifts made by Raja Raja’s 
eldest sister Kundavaiyar, the daughter of Parantaka IT.; 
while Nos. 7 and 8 contain a list of her charities down to 
the third year of the King Rajendra (a.v. 1067). These 
consist mostly of a large number of precious stones, many 
apparently not of great intrinsic value if we may note the 
description given of them. In one place 109 rubies and 
other stones are mentioned together, “including such as had 
cavities, cuts, holes, white specks, flaws, and such as still 
adhered to the one,” The priests who drew up the inscrip- 
tion clearly looked their gift-horse well in the face ! 

No. 9 is dated in the sixth year of Rajendra Chola (a.p. 
1070), while the next ten were all inscribed about the year 
a.p, 1074, From them much is learned regarding the system 
of village assemblies, or Panchayats. In 4.p. 1083, the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, Rajendra Chola caused the twentieth 
inscription to be engraved, and in that he mentions a number 
of names of places conquered by him during the previous 
seven years, One victory was secured by an attack by sea. 
Dr. Hultzsch considers it certain that no fresh conquests 
were made after Rajendra’s nineteenth year. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second inscriptions belong to 
the reign of Konérin-mai-Kondin, as his name must now be 
spelt; but it is very doubtful to what sovereign this title 
applies. He reigned for at least thirty-five years, and 
flourished subsequently to Rajendra. 

The last in the book, No. 23, belongs to the reign of 
Tirumalai déva, and is dated in the year a.p. 1455. The 
author considers it not improbable that Tirumalai déva is 
identical with Timma—the founder of the second Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, in proof of which he points to some of the 
fiscal terms being of Canarese origin. 
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The addition, in this volume of facsimile plates is very 
welcome, and altogether the publication is worthy of its 
accomplished and scholarly compiler. We can suggest only 
one improvement, but it is one which would greatly enhance 
the trouble and difficulty of publication. This is that the 
text should be transliterated into English characters, as well 
as given in the vernacular, At present the work is only 
epigraphically useful to those acquainted with the Tamil and 
Grantha characters. It would be rendered of far greater 
interest to scholars all over the world if they were enabled 
to determine the reading of the alphabet. 


R. D. 
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British Burma Gazetteer. 2 vols. . 
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INDEX. 


Abbadi, 1892, 512 et seq. 

‘Abbas Efendi, treatise by, 1892, 438. 

ea ate of a Japanese sailor in the Malay Archipelago, 

890, 157. 

Agastya, the star Canopus, 1890, 425, 

Aggilava, identification of, 1891, 338, 

Agni Svishtakrit or Rudra, as Winter, 1890, 347. 

Ahmad ibn Tiiltn, life and works, L891, 627; death, 549; 
restoration of Mosque by Lagin, 551; Mosque turned 
gp a poor-house, 554; inseription on, 564; repair 
of, 507. 

Ahmad, Sheykh, doctrines of, 1889, 888, 

Ajodhya, probably a Gupta copper mint, 1889, 55, 

Bitccon: and Nakshatra month, 1890, 45:4, 

Allen (H. J.), Chinese antiquity, 1890, 511. 

Alphabet of Gupta coin legends, 1889, 34; development 
of, 1890, 608; Hellenic, 609; Nagari, 609; Latin or 
Roman, 610; Dravidian, 610; Sir W. Jones’ scheme of, 
620; Arabic, 633; universal in India, 1891, 138, 

Altar, symbol for, 1590, 708. 

Akkadian months and signs of Zodiac, 1890, 599. 

*Alwih-i-Salatin, 1889, 953. 

Amoriavati, identification of, 1890, 198 ef seg. 

Amr Mosque at Old Cairo, history of, 1890, 759. 

Ancient India, map of, 1889, 626-527. 

Andhrabhritya kings, inscription of, 1889, 1115. 

—— divisions of seasons, 1117. 

Angiras, 1890, 527; priests of the Linga worshippers, 531, 

- Animal sacrifices, Pre-Aryan, 1890, 327. 

Antiquities, Egyptian, 1892, 167. 

Anuradhapura, 1891, d49. 


r.m.d5, 1892. ‘ 
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2 ANU—BAB 


Anus, 1889, 239. : 

Arabic, Ominee dialect, pt. i, 1889, 649; pt. ii, $11. 7 

Arbuthnot (F. F.), life and labours of Mr, E. Rehatsek, 
1892, 581. 

Arch, first general use of, 1891, 540, 

Archeological excavations in India, methods of, 1890, 183. 

Archmology, Burmese, 1891, 352. . 

Architecture, Indian, water pot in, 1889, 690. “Gy 

Ardochro, Goddess, on Indo-Scythian and Gupta gold coins, 
1889, 126, 

Argo, voyage of, 1890, 451. 

Argus and its connections, 1890, 445, 

Arnas, 1889, 189. 

Aryan influence on religious changes, 1890, 389. 

Appollo, on Seleucid coins, 1889, 24. 

Apri hymns, 1890, 346. 

Askabad, description of, 1891, 582, 

Asmodeus and Sakhr, 1892, 43, 

ASurbanipal, 1891, 457. 

AsSurbélkala, 1892, 337. 

Assyrian sacred days, 1890, 557, 

Assyro-Akkodion calendar, 1889, 556. 

Aston (W. G.), adventures of a Japanese sailor in the Malay 
Archipelago, 1890, 147. 

Asvagosha, twelfth Buddhist patriarch, 189], 334. 

Asvamedha, 1890, 415. 

Atharvans, 1890, 527. 

Athéné, owl of, 1889, 23, 

Aureus, weight of, 1889, 40. 

Autumn as Barhis, 1890, 346. 

Avara, 1889, 721. 


Bab (The), date of death, 1889, 511 ¢ seg. ; school of 
thought, 884; belief of, 930; contemporaries and suc- 
cessora, 939. 

Bab's commentary on the Siratu 'l-Bakara, 1892, 493 ef seq. 

—— Siratu ‘l ’Asr, 1892, 637 ef acy,” | 

-—— Sutratu "l- Kawthar, 1892, 643 et neq. 

Babi martyrs, 1889, 489, 998 ; customs, 498-9: belief in 
transmigration, 933; texts, pt. i, 1892, 259. pt. ii, 637, 

ieee 637 ; epistles to Zoroastrians, 67 |. 

o erain, pt. i, 1889, 485: pt. i * 
writing, 498, fe Tor + Pt ti, 881; seals and 


, 490: histo f, . 
chronological table of history, 521 of py SOO at ees 


BAB—BOR Res 


Baibiiem amongst Zoroastrians, 1989, 501. 

—— antecedents of, 1889, 884-885, 

— literature of, 1889, 885-1000, 

—— periods of, 1889, 888 ef seg. 

Babylon, kings of, 1890, 585. 

Babylonian ritual text, 1892, 841. 

Baibars, mosque of, 1891, 438. 

Baladitya, king, identity of, 1889, 114. 

Ball (Rev. C. J.), Babylonian ritual text, 1892, 8141. 

Barhis, or sacrificial grass and autumn, 1890, 346. 

Bat'ang, people of, 1891, 124; products of, 272. 

_ Batuwantudava, cremation, 1892, 423. _ 

Bayan, chief of Avars, 1889, 752 ef seq. 

Haynes (H.), collection of Kammavacas, 1892, 53. 

Beha, writings of, 1889, 942 ; letters of, 953 ef seg. ; chrono- 
logical poems of, by Nabil, 983. 

Beha'is, 1889, 505, 

Beha’u ‘llah’s Siiratu’] Malik, 1892, 268. 

—— Siira-i-Heykal, 1892, 283. 

— selected precepts, 1892, 676. 

death, LS02, 706. 

Beja, 1892, 813. 

Bel, as moon-god, 1889, 543. 

Bendall (C.), remnant of Buddhism in India, 1892, 140, 

Bertin (G.), Herodotus on the Magians, 1890, 821. 

Keyan, peculiarities of, 1889, 919. 

Zoroastrian ideas in, 929; mirror of, 1892, 660 ; 

theoretical philosophy of, 685. 

Bharatas, 1889, 279. 

Ghartribari, poet and grammarian, 1891, 323. 

Bhima Sena, silver coins of, 1889, 135, 

Bhojas, 1889, 269, ' 

Bhrigu and root bhri, 1890, 527; Bhrigua, 527. 

Bhuridatta Jataka, 1892, 77. 

Bible translation, progress, 1890, $32. 

Biddulph (C. E.), Russian Central Asia, 1891, 563. 

Bimbohana, 1892, 602. 

Bod, The great, 1891, 5. 

Bodleian Library, Gupta coins in, 1889, 60. 

Bokhara, description of, 1891, 564; inhabitants of, 570; 
Russian rule in, 572. 

Book of the Apple, 1892, 187. 

— of the King’s son and the Ascetic, 1890, 119. 

of Wisdom, was it written in Hebrew, 1890, 263. 

Borsippa, attack on by Babylonians, 1892, 350. 














4 BRO—OH’'A 


Browne (E. G.), Babis of Persia, 1889, 485, pt. i; S881, 
pt. ii; Babi texts, pt. i, 1892, BR te ii, 637; catalogue 
and description of 27 Babi MSS, 433, 637. 

Buddha, as Christian Saint, 1890, 119; residences of, 1891, 
339. 

Buddhacharita, 1891, 334. 

Buddhagaya mission, 1892, 165. 

Buddhism and Nagas, 1891, 387. 

remnant in India, 1892, 140, 

Buddhists Sects of, 1891, 409; N sects, 421; sects and 
Sdyana-Madhava, 422 ; schools o belief, 1892, 1. 

Budha Gupta, inscription dated 165. 6.x. at Eran, 1889, 8, 
53; silver coins of, 134. 

Buhler (G.), Mingai Sanskrit MSS., 1891, 689; letter on 

. Buddhist sects in inscriptions, 1892, 597; southern 
Muurya alphabet, new variety of, 602, 

Bulgar tribes, 1889, 599. 

Bulgarions and Avars, 1889, 793, 

Bull, on Gupta, Valabhi, and Naga coins, 1889, 29. 

Burgess (J.), temple of Kailisanatha, 1891, 337; Prof. 
Kielhorn on the Vikrama era, 483. 

Burial rites, water pot in connection with, 1889, 689, 

Burmese archwology, 1891, 352. 

Butan, people of, 1891, 128, 





Capital of Gupta Empire, probably Pataliputra, 1889, 55. 
Carian texts of Abu Simbel, 1891, 616, 

Casartelli (L. ©.), The Garuda, 1891, 345, 

Citaka, 1891, 499, 


Catalogue of Gupta coins in Bodleian Library, 1889, 60; of 
gold Gupta coins, 62; of silyer Gupta coins, 119; of 
co Gupta coins, 138, 
Catalogue of Chinese books in R.A.S. Library, 1890, 1. 
Arabic MSS. in R.A.S. Library, 1892, 502, 
—— Persian MSS. in R.AS. Library, 508, 
Hindustani MSS. in RAS. Library, 546, 
Turkish MSS. in R.A.S, Li  d47, 
oe of 1737 Ania 1891, 13. 
ral letters, vidian origin of, 1890, . 
Ceylon coins, 1891, 696, si 
Cart embassy to Eaypt, 479. 
Vlonese origina inayanists, 1891, 417. 
Ch’amdo, people of, 1891, 195, 4 
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Chalmers (R.), bles of Barlaam and Ji bh, 1891, 423. 

Ceylon omnes, 1891, 696. oF oe 

Lineage of “The proud king,” 1892, 39. 

Chalukya kings, inscriptions, 1889, 1113. 

Chandra Gupta L., founded greatness of his house, 1889, 7; 
struck coins only in gold of a single type, 9; King and 
Queen type of, 63. 

Chandra Gupta IL, inscriptions dated 82, 88, and 93 a.e. of, 
1889, 7; conquered Guzerat and Kathiawar, 9; struck 
coins in gold, silver and copper, 10; gold Couch type of, 
76; gold Javelin type of, 77; gold Archer of, 80; 
gold Horseman to Right type of, 84; gold Horseman to 
Left type of, 85; gold Lion Trampler type of, 87; gold 
Combatant Lion type of, 89; gold Retreating Lion type 
of, 89; gold Umbrella type of, 91; silver Vikramanka 
type of, 119; silver Vikramaditya type of, 121; copper 

mbrella type of, 138; copper Standing King type of, 
139; copper Vikramaditya Bust type of, 140; copper 
Chandra Head type of, 141. 

Chashtana, Kshatrapa, coins of, 1889, 643. 

Cheremiss tribes, 1889, 590. 

bibliography, 1889, 644. 

China, Northern Frontagers, pt. viii; the Kirais and Prester 
John, 1889, 361. 

China, history of, 1890, 513. 

first historical ruler of, 1890, 518. 

Chinese antiquity, 1890, 511. 

—— astronomy, antiquity of, 1890, 512. 

inscriptions, 1891, 451. 

Chio-ma fruit, 1891, 284. 

Chitraratha, 1889, 189. 

Codrington (Dr. O.), Catalogue of Arabic, Persian, Hindus- 
tani, and Turkish MSS. in R.A\S. Library, 1892, 501 

















et seq. 
Coins of the Guptas, 1889, 1. 
of the Western Kshatrapas of India, 1890, 639. 
of Ceylon, 1891, 696. 
Conch, 1892, 163. 
Conder (C. R.), Lycian languages, 1891, 607. 
Dusratta’s Hittite letter, 1892, 711. 
Corbett (E. K.), history of Mosque of Amr in old Cairo, 
1890, 759. 
—— life and works of Ahmad ibn Tilin, 1891, 527. 
Cornucopia, on gold Gupta coins, 1889, 25. 
Cowell (E.), Catuka, 1891, 599. 
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6 “CRE—ERA 


Creation story, new version, 1891, 393; 

Croats, 1889, 789, 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 1891, 145. 

texts, 1892, 337. 

Cup-marks, evidence of, in Neolithic monuments, 1890, 
727 


Cust (R. N.), Indian scholars, 1892, 426, 





Daitya race, 1890, 424, 

Danava race, 1890, 424, 

Dasyus, 1891, 374. 

Datta Devi, Queen of Samudra Gupta, 1889, 6, ; 

Davids (T. W. Rhys), Fa Hien’s fire limit, 1891, 337; 
Buddha’s residences, 339; sects of Buddhists, 409 ; 
Guhasena, Nagasena, 476; Ceylon embassy to Egypt, 
479; schools of Buddhist belief, 1892, 1. 


Demeter, adaptation of effigy of, on gold Gupta coins, 1889, 
- 24; note 1. 


Devi identified with the Naginis, 1891, 2 

Dewan of al Mutnabbee, 1889, 650. 

Dhritarashtra, a phallic god, 1890, 577. 

Dhruva Devi, Queen of Chandra Gupta IT, 1889, 6. 

Diable Boiteux and story of Solomon, 1892, 41. 

Dinar, a gold Gupta coin, 1889, 24, 43. 

Djurtchen of Mandshuria, their name, language and litera- 
ture, 1889, 433, 
g, sacrifice of, 1890, 440 

D'Oldenberg (S.), Nepalese MS,, 1891, 687. 

Dravidians, religion, 1889, 188 characteristics, 533; tribal 
government, 569 et seq. ; and Ural Altaic, 584; and Finns, 

84; totemism amongst, 1890, 336. 
Drubyus, 1889, 269. 


“hl (Th.), Ugor branch of Ural-Altaic languages, 1889, 


Diirga identified with Niginis, 1891, 362, 
Dasratta’s Hittite letter, 1892, 71], 


Early records anterior to alphabets, 1890, 697. 
Eden, pace of, 1889, 561. 
ptian Moon-god, 1889, 541: anti ities, 1892, 167. 
eyes aa ng ee: to oe 1 479, . 
h, in t district of cen i inscripti 
Budha Gupta at, 1889, 8, 53. lig gre. aie 
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Esth, Est or Eesti tribe, 1889, 588. 
—— bibliography, 1889, 641. 
Etbai, derivation of, 1892, 812. 
Ezelis, 1889, 505. 


Fa Hien’s fire limit, 1891, 337; mentions Naga temple, 387. 

Father and mother worship in Western Asia and Europe, 
1890, 395 et seg. 

Fatimy Caliph Al-Hakim, 1891, 538. 

Festival, pongal, 1889, 581. 

Finance regu tions in Tibet, 1891, 7. 

Finn bibliography, 1889, 639 ; asvene 585; and 
Dravidian, 584; Ugor languages, 586; Ugor philosophy, 


631. 
Fire-god, 1889, 545. 
Fleur de lis derived from Trisula, 1890, 310. 
Flood, story of, in India, 1890, T5L. 
Floyer (E. A.), mines of the Northern Etbai or of Northern 
thiopia, 1892, 811. 
Foulkes (Rev. T.), early Pallavas of Kanchipiira, 1889, 1111. 
Franks and Avars, 1889, 731. 
Fleet (J. F.), determined initial date of Gupta Era, 1889, 5. 
Forgeries of coins at Kanauj, 1889, 104. 


Gihs, 1890, 559. 

Giami ‘al ‘Askar mosque, 1891, 527. 

Gandhiari, 1889, 293. 

Garuda, on gold and copper Gupta coins, 1889, 16, 23. 

— 189], 34. 

enemy of the Nagas, 1891, 369. 

—— ensign of Krishna, 1891, 370. 

— in Mahabharata, 1891, 370. 

Gaya, forged inscription of Samudra Gupta from, 1889, 7, 
note 1. 

Genesis, genealogies in, 1890, 581. 

Geok Teppe, description of, 1891, 580. 

Gesta Romanoram and story of proud king, 1892, 40. 

Ghatotkacha, Maharaja, name of, 1889, 6, note 2; probably 
did not issue coin, 1889, 9, 75. 

Greek legends, corrupt, on silver Gupta coins, 1889, 28. 

Grierson (G. A.), Sir Monier-Willams ou transliteration, 





1890, 814. 
Guhasens, 1891, 476. 


8 GUJ-—HIS . 


Gujerati poems, 1892, 164, Naw: 

Gupte eyiaee 1889, 1; authorities on, 57; bibliography 
of, 57; Chandra, vase copper type of, 143; copper, list of 
types of, 13; reverse device of, 16; catalogue of, 138 ; 
rarity of, 51; Gupta dynasty, early or imperial, seven 

rinces of, 6; extent of empire of, 56; Gupta dynasty, 
ater, of Magadha, duration of, 8; Gupta era, a.p. 320- 
321 was year | of, 6; gold, list of types of, 11; reverse 
devices of, 13; catalogue of, 63; Gupta, Maharaja, pro- 
itor of Gupta dynasty, 5; probably did not issue coin, 
5 75: mints of, 50-55; noose or fillet on gold, 28; 
obverse devices of, 16; reverse devices of, 16; silver, list 
of types of, 13, 52; reverse devices of, 15; catalogue of, 
119; mints of, 51; types of, 11; weight, of gold, 41; of 
silver, 43; of copper, 44; of Persian coins, 119, 


Haihayshs, 1889, 265. 

Haji Mirza Jani, lost work of, 1892, 441. 

Hammamat, inscriptions at, 1892, 831, 

Harsha Vardhana, king of Kanauj, reigned from a.p, 606-7 
to 4.D. 648, 1889, 8, 

Harvard Oriental series, 1892, 164, 

Hasht Bihisht, 1892, 685 et seg. 

Hermes, myth, 1890, 444, 

Herodotus on the Magians, 1890, 821. . 

Hewitt (J. F.), notes on early history of Northern India, 
pt. ii, 1889, 187, ns: pt. iii, land of four rivers, 527; 
pt. iv, essay on the pre-vedic history of India and the 
identity of early mythologies of Europe and Asia founded 
on a study of the Brahmanas and of sacrificial observers, 
1890, 319; pt. v, succession of the Hindu priesthood, 
Bhrigus, Angiras, and Atharvans, and the historical evi- 
dence thence derived, 527 }_ pt. vi, historical value, origin, 
“eh sous of early methods of record anterior to apie 

ts, : 


Hindu priesthood, succession, 1890, 527, 
—— months, 1890, 603. 
Hinayana sects, Tibetan notices of, 1892, 5, 
Hinayanists and Mahavatnsa, 1891, 417. 
Hiouen Thsang on universal alphabet in India, 1891, 138, 
aE es W Naps red esr 387. 
irschf , contribution to study of Jow; -Arabic 
dialect of the Maghreb, 1891, 192.) 7eWish 
History of Kannada literature, 1890, 245, 
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History of early N. India, pts. 2-6. See Hewitt. 

srt aes atalogue of Chinese Books in R.A.S. Library, 

Horse-intoxicating grass found in Tibet, 1891, 48. 

Howorth (H.), northern frontagers of China, pt. viii; the 
Kirais and Prester John, 1889, 361; Sabiri and Saroguri, 
1892, 613. 

Human sacrifices, 1890, 537. 

Hiinas, attacks on Skanda Gupta by, 1889, 8. 

Hung-wu period of Tibet (1368), 1891, 198. 

Hungarian nation and language, 1889, 594. 

Huns and Avars, 1889, 731. 

destruction of, 1889, 802. 





Ibrahim Agha, mosque of, 1891, 538. 
Idah as rainy season, 1890, 343. 
Ida, the universal mother, 1890, 343. 
lilisa-jataka, chronology of, 1892, 44. 
—_————_ and Talmud, 1892, 44. 

Qur’iin, 1892, 45. 

Gesta Romanorum, 1892, 46. 

story of, 1892, 46. 
Index for the years 1889-92 inclusive, 1892, 1-22. 
India, Pre-vedic, 1890, 319. 
Indian names for English tongues, 1889, 159. 
Indian scholars, 1892, 426. 
Indo-Seythian dynasties, duration of, 1889, 5. 
Indra worship, 1890, 411. 
Indra, standard of, on Gupta coins, 1889, 19. 
Indraji (P. B.), Western Kchatretes 1890, 639. 
Inscriptions, Cuneiform, 1891, 145. 
Chinese, 1891, 451. ‘ 
Iéanu Varma (Varman), silver coins of, 1889, 11, 136. 
Istar, worship of, 1889, 539. 
description of statue of, 1892, 338. 








Jade, 1890, 467. 

Jade Axes, evidence of, in Neolithic monuments, 1890, 727. 

Japanese sailor in the Malay Archipelago, 1890, 157. 

Jataka Valaha, 1889, 179. 

Bhiiridatta, 1892, 77- 

Jayadiman, Kshatrapa, coins of, 1890, 645. 

Jayakar (A. S. G.), Omiinee dialect of Arabic, pt. i, 1889, 
649; pt. ii, S11. 





10 JEN—KUM 


Jenab-i-Kuddiis, writings of, 1892, 483. . 

Jivita Gupta IIL., king of eastern Magadha, began to reign 
circa a.p. 720, 1889, 8. 

Jiianesvara, 1892, 423. 

John of St. Saba, 1890, 119. 

Jok’ang, i.e. Lh’asa, 1891, 70. 

Jones (Sir William), scheme of alphabet, 1890, 620. 

Justinian and Avars, 1889, 724. 


Kacha, king, probably identical with Samudra Gupta, 1889, 
21, 37, 76; standard type of, 1889, 74. 

Kailasanatha, temple, 1891, 337. 

Kalasa, or water pot, 1889, 689. 

Kalidasa, date of, 1891, 330. 

Kammavicas, 1892, 53. 

Kanauj, not the Gupta capital, 1889, 50; named Kusuma- 
pura, 1889, 56. 

Kanchipura, earl Pallavas, 1889, 1111. 

Kang-desh and andesh, 1890, 541. 

Kannada literature, 1890, 245. 

Katha Vatthu, questions discussed in, 1892, 8 ef seg. 

Kavi Rings, 1890, 539. 

Kayyiimu'l-Asma, 1892, 262. 

identity of with Siira-i- Yusuf, 1892, 266. 

Kennedy (J.), Se nt-worship, 1891, 480. 

Khakas subjugated by Uighers, 1891, 453. 

King’s son and the ascetic, 1890, 119, 

Kirais, 1889, 361 ; their home, 337 ; nationality, 379; 
history, 383. 

Kirman MS., 1892, 284. 

Kistna alphabet, 1891, 137, 

Koch (E.), Chinese inseri tions, 189], 451. 

Kshatrapas, western, 1890, 639. 

Kshatrapa, use of term, 1890, 640. 

—— dynasties, 1890, 640. 

—— coins of, 1890, 640 ef seq. 


Kramaditya, « title of Kumara G ter), f Skanda 
Gupta, 1889, 38, 113. ditties 
one ry eae Rashtrakiita, silver. coins ascribed to, 1889, 


Krishna Gupta, succeeded Skanda in Eastern 
Magadha, circa a.p, 480, 1889, 8. a of 


Kritanta or Yama 
78. 


, 





» Samudra Gupta compared with, 1889, 
Kumara Devi, queen of Chandra Gupta I, 1889, 6, 16, 55, 


KUM—LIO 1 


Kumara Gupta, of early or imperial dynasty, duration of 
reign of, 1889, 7, 10; gold swordsman type of, 93; gold 
archer type of, 95; gold horseman to right type of, 100; 
gold horseman to left type of, 103; gold peacock type of, 
105; gold lion-trampler type of, 106; gold combatant 
lion type of, 107; gold two queens type of, 109; gold 
Aéwamedha type of, 110; silver win peacock type of, 
123; silver trident type of, 126; silver fantail peacock, 
126; copper umbrella type of, 142; copper standing king 
type of, 143; copper coins following silver types of, 144. 

later or Magadha, coins ascribed to, 1889, 99, 100. 

Kurratu’l ‘Ayn, 1889, 934. 

Kurus, 1889, 235. 

Kush, the men of, 1892, 833. 

Kushite-Semite races and Ural Altaic race, 1890, 720. 

Kusikas, early home of, 1890, 539. 

Kusika, invasion of N. India, 1890, 332; religious ideas, 352. 

Kutrigurs, 1892, 635. 





Lacouperie (T. de), Djurtchen of Mandshuria, their name, 
language, and literature, 1889, 433; On Hiuen-Tsang 
instead of Yian Chwang and the necessity of avoiding the 
Pekinese sounds in the quotations of ancient proper names 
in Chinese, 1892, 835. 

Lakshmi, goddess, on gold Gupta coins, 1889, 24, 26, 83. 

Lalchandra, Marwari weather proverbs, 1892, 253. 

Langa or linga, 1889, 538. 

Land of four rivers, 1889, 527. 

Languages, Lycian, 1891, 607. 

— Ural Altaic, Ugor Branch, 1889, 583. 

Lapp tribe, 1889, 589. 

—— bibliography, 1889, 642. 

Lawh-i-Akdas of the Babis, 1889, 495. 

— Beha, 1889, 972. 

Lawh-i-Nasir, 1-89, 949. 

Law in Tibet, 1891, 11. 

Lawh-i-Ra’is, passages from, 1892, 310. 

ar on Gupta coins, alphabet of, 1889, 34; phraseology 


, 36. 

Lh’ari, people of, 1891, 125 ; products of, 273. 

Lh’asa, residence of Talé Lama, 1891, 71; description of, 
71 ef seg.; meaning of word, 75; boundaries of, 200; 
products of, 273. 

Lho-yul, savage tribes of, 1891, 128. 

Lichchhavi clan, Gupta alliance with, 1889, 38, 55, 64. 


12 LIN—MAU 


Linga, first use of word, 1889, 538. 

Lit’ang, people of, 1891, 124; products of, 271.. 

Lombards, 1889, 135 et seq. 

Lunar months in Mahabharata, 1889, 551. 

Roman, 1889, 555. 

— Oyele, 1889, 557. 

origin of Hindi months, 1889, 575. 

year in India, 1889, 532. 

Lycian lang 1891, 607. 

and Zend, 1891, 608. 

—— alphabet, 1891, 610. 

sculpture, 1891, 612. 

—— inscriptions, 1891, 617. 

—— and Vannic, 1891, 640. 

gods, 1891, 644. 

Lyon (H. T.), proposed method of transliterating languages 
in Arabic character, 1890, 631, 




















Macedonian, influence on Gupta coinage, 1889, 17. 
Mag, root in Greek and Latin, 1890, 475. 
Magadha, Eastern, later Gupta dynasty of, 1889, 8. 
Western, Maukhari ( Mukhara) kings of, 1889, 8. 
Maghreb dialect, 1891, 293. 
Magians, Herodotus on, 1890, 821. 
Magyar nation and language, 1889, 594. 
bibliography, 1889, 646. 
Mahabharata, story of, 1889, 193 ef seq.; 1890, 436. 
Mahfvarnsa and Hinayanists, 1891, 417. 
Mahiavastu, 1892, 2 
Mahbi-bu’sh-Shuhada, Babi martyr, 1889, 489, 
Mahendra, special personal title of Kumara Gupta, 1889, 39. 
Malay Archipelago, Japanese sailor in, 1890, 157. 
Mandasor inscription, 1891, 325. 
Mandshuria, Djurtchen of, 1889, 433. 
Map 8 mag we 1889, 526-527, 
of Finn r lan 1889, 582-583. 
of Lhasa, 1891, 70-71. 
Margoliouth (D. 8 ), book of the apple, 1892, 187, 
a the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew ? 1890, 


Miristin built by Ahmad, 1891, 531, 
Mattar fics arias 1892, 253. 

aukha ) kings of Western i 

later Gupta dynasty, 1889, 39, &*4he, rivals of 
Maurya, new variety of southern alphabet, 1892, 602. 

















MAR—MYS 13 


Maritime trade, a, 1889, 563. 

Merv, description of, 1891, 582. 

Merial sacrifices, 1890, 430. 

Metres, Sanskrit and Zend, 1890, 457. 

Mihirakula, a Hina chief, 1889, 39. 

Mines of the Northern Etbai, 1892, 811. 

Mingai Sanskrit MSS., 1891, 689, 694. 

Mining in Mysore, 1890, 839. 

Mirza ’Ali Muhammad, date of, 1889, 507; training of, 881; 
doctrines of, 892; works of, 1000. 

Mirza Yahya, writings of, 1889, 939. 

Mitra (Sunga) Dynasty, coins of, associated with copper 
Gupta coins, 1889, 51. 

Mngari-k’asom, people of, 1891, 126. 

Monier-Williams (Sir M.), duty of English speaking Orient- 
alists with regard to adhering to Sir W. Jones’ principles 
of transliteration, 1890, 607. 

Monograms, or monogrammatic emblems, on Gupta coins, 
lists of, 1889, 30; Gupta compared with Indo-Scythian, 
31; religious or mythological significance of, 33. 

Moon sacrifices, 1890, 337. 

Moon symbol on Gupta coins, 1889, 84; worshippers in 
India, 530; god Egyptian, 549; Bel, 543. 

Mordvin tribe, 1889, 589; bibliography, 643. 

Morgan (E.), Chinese inscriptions, 1891, 451. 

Morris (Dr. R.), the Garuda, 1891, 344, 694; Bimbohana, 
1892, 602. 

Mosque, Gami ‘al ‘Askar or Camp, 1891, 527 ; Fatimy 
Caliph al Hakim, 538; of Baibars, 538; of Ibrahim 
Agha, 538. 

Mother-worship and measurement of time, 1890, 390 ef seq. 

Mother and father worship in Western Asia and Europe, 
1890, 395 ef seg. ; worshippers, 718. 

MSS., Chinese in R.A.S. Lib., 1890, 1. 

Babi, 1892, 453. 

—— Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and Turkish in R.AS. 
Library, 1892, 501. 

Tibetan, 1892, 570. 

Mugh tribes in India, 1890, 427; identity of Indian and 
Accadian, 429. 

Mukamas of al Hareeree, 1889, 650. 

Marghab, irrigation by, 1891, 566. 

Muru-ussu country, people of, 1891, 127. 

Mustaykidh, 1892, 262. 

Mysore mining, 1890, 839. 








14 MYT—AFR 


Mythologies of Europe and Asia, founded on Brahmanas and 
sacrificial observances, 1890), 319, 

Myths, rules for interpretation of, 1890, 741; specimens of 
Indian nature, 741: of Rima and Sita, 742; Nala and 
Damayanti, 745 ; religio-historical, 740, 


Nabil, chronological poem on Beha, 1889, 983. 
Nabi-Sumu-iskun, 1892, 350. . 
Naga, 1891, 361; descent of Buddha, 586; and phallic 
worship, 663; and Asoka, S87; legends, dtd, 
kings of Narwar, coins of, 1889, 132, 

temple mentioned by Fa-Hian, 1891, 387. 

—— temple mentioned by Hiouen Thsang, 1891, 387, 

—— temples ond Trisula, 1891, 390, 

Nagas connected with Takhas, 1891, 366; an Asura tribe, 
471; colonized in Ceylon, 383; in Burma, 384; in India, 
354; a sun-worshipping people, 391. 

Naga-nanda, 1891, 365, 

Nigasena, 1891, 476. 

Naginis identified with Devi or Dirga, 1891, 362, 

Nahapana, the Kshaharata, 1890, 642, 

Nahusha, 1889, 263. 

Nakshatra month, 1890, 552, 

Naimans, chief identified with Prester John, 1889, 370. 

Nara Baladitya, gold coins of, 1889, 117. 


Neolithic monuments, evidence of, in N. India, 1890, 725 
ef 











labs dwellings and language, 1890, 730, 

Nepal, Lichchavi, or Siiryavanéi, and Thakuri dynasties of, 
1889, 6, note 3, 

Nepal, people of, 1891, 129, 
Steg ee Buddhists, 1891, 421, 

Nepalese MSS., 1891, 687, 

Newman (F. W.), transliteration, 1841, 341, 

Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 1892, 855, 
Northern Frontagers of China, pt. viii, Kirais and Prester 
John, 1889, 361, | | 
Northern India, early history, pt. i, 1889, 187: pt. iii, 527, 

—— early trade and commerce, 1889, 199 ef seq, 


Nore co acaeet remains of temples on the Bannu Frontier, 
iy Ob ds 


Notices of Books— 
Adyar Lib. Catalogue, 1892, 400, 
African Philology, 1892, 180, . 
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Notices of Books (continued)— 

Arabic Literature, 1892, 180. 

Aufrecht (Th.), Catologus Catalogorum, 1892, 179. 

Baillie (A.), Kurrachee, 1890, 845. 

Brall (N.), Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden 
historisch entwickelt, 1892, 402. 

Brunhoffer (H.), Iran and Turan. 1890, 687. 

Carter (C.), English-Sinhalese Dictionary, 1892, 401. 

Chamberlain (B. H.), Things Japanese, 1892, 403. 

Cust (R. N.), Three Lists of Bible ‘Translations, 1891, 171. 

Darmesteter (J.), Chants Populaires des Afghans, 1890, 690. 

Gunasekara (A. M.), Sinhalese Grammar, 1892, 432. 

Haliburton. Dwarfs of Mount Atlas, 1892, 172. 

Holtzmann (A.), Zar Geschichte und Kritik des Mahabha- 
rata, 1892, 429. 

Hultsch (Dr. E.), South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. I. 
1891, 168. 

Jewish Literature, 1892, 180. 

Mahawanso, 1890, 689. 

Minayeff (Prof.), Sanskrit Poem ascribed to Chandra- 
gomin, 1859, 1133. 

Morris (H.), Telugu Grammar, 1892, 431. 

Needham (J. F.), singh pe Grammar, 1890, 691. 

Pali Literature, 1891, 520. 

Reinisch (L), Kafa-Sprache in Nordost Africa, 1889, 480; 
Saho-Sprache, 481. 

Rochemontiex (Max de) Quelques Contes Nubiens, 1889, 


482. 
Rundall (F. M.), Manual of Siyin Dialect spoken in 
Northern Chin Hills, 1892, 404. 
Sidi, Bustan, 1891, 517. 
Sanjana (P. D. B.) Dinkard, 1892, 170. 
ertar (M. 8.), Notes on Gulistan, chap. iii, 1891, 701. 
Seal (B.), Memoir on the Co-efficients of Numbers, 1892, 


397. 
Smith pe Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 


1891, 503. 

St. Hilaire (J. B.) Eugéne Bernouf ses travaux et sa 
correspondence, 1892, 395. 

Thornton (F. D.), Elementary Arabic, 1889, 716. 

Tisdall (Rev. W. St. C.), Gujerati Grammar, 1892, 431. 

Van der Gheyn, L’origine Europeéne des Aryas, 1890, 844. 

Winternitz (M.), New editions of Rig-Veda-Sanhita with 
Sayana’s commentary, 1891, 173. 

Wright (W.), Semitic comparative grammar, 1892, 174. 


seat’ |f 


“” 


16 NUG—OXU 


Nug, or great snake, 1889, 537. . 
Numerals, ancient Indian, notation of, 1889, 128, 


Obituary Notices— 
Ahlquist (Prof. A, E.), 1890, 218. 
Abmed Vetik Pasha, 1891, 700, 
Austin (S.). 1892, 420, 
Baber (E. C.), 1890, 827. 
Beal (Prof.), 1889, 1128, 
Bellew ( Surg.-Gen. H.), 1892, 880, 
Bertin (G.), 1891, 493, 
Burton (Sir Ht.), 1891, 162, 
Caldwell (Bp.), 1892, 145, 
Campbell (Sir G.), 1892, 386 
Colebrooke (Sir E.), 1890, 498, 
Davies (Rev. J.), 1890, 830, 
Fryer, (Col. G. E.), 1891, 698, 
Gorresio (G.), 1891, 495, 
Hunfalvy (Paul), 1892, 149, 
Kremer (Prof.), 1890, 220, 
Lagarde (P. A. de), 1892, a84, 
Lees (Major-Gen, W. N.), 1889, 463, 
Minayedf (Prof.), 1890, 687, 1891, 166, 
Ouseley (Col. J.), 1890, 217, 
Pelly (Gen. Sir L.), 1892, 418, 
Powis ( Earl of), 1891, 494, 
Priaulx (O. de B.), 1891, 348. 
Rajendralila Mitra, 1892, 146. 
Redhouse (Sir J.), 1892, 160, 
Rehatsek (E.), 1892, 157. 
St. John (Col. 8, O.), 189], 495, 
Tseng (Marquis), 1890, 685, 
Wright (Dr. W.), 1889, 708, 
Yule (ol. Sir H.), 1890, 220, 
Oldbam (C. F.), Serpent-worship in India, 1891, 361. 
O'manee Dialect of 4Lrabie, pt. 1, 1889, 649; pt. ii, SLL. 
On Hiuen-Tsang instead of Yiian Chwang and the necessity 
of avoiding the Pekinese sound’ in the quotations of 
hucient proper names in Chinese, 1892, 835, 
Ostjak tmbe, 1889, 493; documents of Reguly, 628 ; 
bibliography, 646, 
Oxus, irrigation by, 1891, 566, 


PAL—REG 17 


Palwography, of legends on Gupta coins, 1889, 34. 

Pallavas Pe Kanchipara, 1889, TL. 

Pana, weight of, 1589, 44, note 1. 

Panchalas, 1889, 299. 

Pan-ch’en Buddha, revered in Ulterior Tibet, 1891, 81. 

—— incarnation of the Vadjra, 1891, 81. 

Panini, 1891, 311. 

Parables, Barlaam and Joasaph, 1891, 423. 

Parthians and Pallavas, 1889, 1119, 

rhe utra, probably the Gupta capital, 1859, 55; named 
56. 


Ip 
ush 
Patanjali, poet and marian, 1891, 322. 
Peacock, special emblem of Kumara Gupta, 1889, 21, 106; 
on Romans coins, 22. 
Persia, Babis, pt. i, 1889, 485; pt. ii, 881. 
Persian standard of weight, probably followed in coins of 
Vira (Sena ?) Kramaditya, 1889, 119, 
Peterson (P.), Panini, 1891, 311. 
Phallic gods, 1890, 577 ; aa gods of time, 411. 
Phallus worship, origin of, 1890, 412, 
Pig, sanctity on 1890, 439. 
Pinches (‘T.), new version of creation story, 1891, 393, 
Pineott (F.), note on ancient remains of temples on the 
Bannu Frontier, 1892, 877. 
Pongal, Tamil festival, 1889, 581. 
Poseidon and Pushan, 1890, 443. 
Prachina Kavya Mala, 1892, 164. 
Prajapati, not Aryan god, 1890, 322 ; the moon » Bee. 
Prakasaditya, king, identity of, 1889, 114; gold coins of, 
115. 
Prester John, 1889, 361. 
Pre-vedic India, 1890, 319. 
Priam, phallic god, 1890, 577. 
Proud king, 1892, 39. ; 
Proverbs, Marwari weather, 1892, 253. ~ 
Purus, 1889, 192, 213, 
Pushan, 1890, 445. 


Rati, weight of, 1889, 42. 

Rea (A.), methods of archwological excavation in India, 
1890, 183. 

Redhouse (Sir J.), modern name of Ur of the Chaldees, 
1890, 822, 

Reguly, Anton, 1889, 615-627. 


2.RAs. 1892. i 


18 REH—SAR 


Rehatsek (E.), book of the king's son and the ascetic, 1890, 
119; life and labours, 1842, 581. 

Rice (B. L.), early history of Kannada literature, 1890, 245. 

Ring, or camp of Avars, 1889, 796. 

Robert of Sicily and story of proud king, 1892, 40. 

Rockhill (W. W,), Salar vocabulary, 1892, 598 

Tibet, 1891, 1 and 185. 

Roman coins, peacock on, 1889, 22; weight of aureus, 40. 

Romans and Avuars, 1889, 727. 

Rudra as winter, 1890, 347. 

Rudradaman, Mabakshatrapa, coins of, 1890, 646. 

Rupert, bishop of Worms and Avars, 1889, 792, 

Russian central Asia, 1891, 563. 

rule in Bokhara, 1891, 572. 








Sabiri and Saroguri, 1892, 613. 

neighbours of Avars in Asia, 1892, 614. 

a Hunnic race, 1892, 617. 

—— subdued by Avars, 1892, 621. 

Turks of the Uighur branch, 1892, 635. 

Sabmans, 1892, 190. 

Sacred fires of the Zend-Avesta, 1890, 533. 

Sacrificial forms, antiquity of, 1890, 328 e¢ seg. 

—— animals, 1890, 433. 

Sacrifices, human, 1890, 537. 

Saka, 1890, 422. 

era, 1890, 642. 

Sakhr and Asmodeus, 1892, 43, 

Salar vocabulary, 1892, 598. 

Sdlwahana era in South India, 1889, 1118. 

Samantabhadra, account of, 1890, 248 et seq. 

Samarcand, description of, 1891, 565; inhabitants of, 571; 
line of rail to, 573. 

Samidhs as spring, 1890, 338. 

Samudra Gupta, extensive dominions of, 1889, 7; forged 

ya insoription of, 7, note 1; strack coins in gold only, 

9; accomplishments of, 18 ; probably identical with Kacha, 
21, 37, 76; gold tiger type of, 64; gold Aéwamedha 
of, 65; gold lyrist type of, 67 ; ge javelin of, 68; 
gold archer of, 71; gold battle-axe type of, 5 

Sanskrit MSS., Tod and Whish collections of R.A.S, 1890, 

ete ; iprarwe 1891, 689, 694 
roguri, derivation of 1892, 620 ; iri . 
hi biden and Akatziri, 621; 














SAU—SUR 19 


Saurashtran silver coins, origin of, 1889, 29. 

Sayana-Madhava list of Buddhist schools, 1891, 422. 

Sayce (A. H.), Ur of Chaldees, 1891, 479. 

Scythians and Asvamedha, 1590, 416. 

Seasons, divisions of in India, 1889, 1117. 

Seleucid coins, Apollo on, 1889, 24. 

Serpent carried at funeral of Kshatriya, 1891, 354. 

Serpent-worship, 1891, 361, 480. 

-in Burma, 1891, 384. 

Sewell (R.), Kistna alphabet, 1891, 135. 

Shi Hwangti orders destruction of books, 1890, 511. 

Shrine, symbol for, 1890, 708. 

Simhanandi, account of, 1890, 251. 

Simpson (W.), correspondence on Kalasa, 1889, 689; Tri- 
sula symbol, 1890, 299. 

Sinclair (W. F.), Indian names for English tongues, 1889, 
159 ; correspondence on Kalasa, 690. 

Sirdzahs originally stellar or lunar, 1890,555; sacred days, 557. 

Siv tribe, 1889, 588; bibliography, ; 

Sivaskanda-varman, king of Pellirvas, 1889, LLLL. 

Skanda Gupta, extent of dominions of, 1889, 8; duration of 
reign of, 10; gold king and queen type of, 110; gold 
Saher type of, 111; silver winged oe type of, 128; 
silver ed piss of, 131; silver ? Chaitya type of, 132; 
silver fantail peacock type of, 133; copper coins re- 
sembling silver types of, 144. 

Slav tribes, 1889, 599. 

Smith (V. A.), coinage of the early or Imperial Gupta 
dynasty in Northern India, 5 plates, 1889, 1. 

Snow maggot, 1891, 284; tea, 283. 

Soma sacrifice, Uranian origin of, 1890, 417. 

Spring as the Samidhs, 1890, 338. 

Star, symbol for, 1890, 717. 

St. John (R. F. St. A.), Bhiiridatta Jataka Vatthu, 1892, 77. 

Strong (S. A.), Cuneiform inscriptions of Sennacherib and 
Aséurnasirpal, 1891, 145. 

—— four Cuneiform texts, 1892, 337. 

—— two edicts of Assurbanipal, 1891, 357. 

Subh-i-Ezel, writings of, 1892, 483. 

Sultani’sh-Shuhada, Babi martyr, 1889, 489. 

Summer in Satapatha Brahmana as Taniinapat, 1890, 339. - 

Sun, on Saurashtran and Gupta coins, 1889, 18, 20, 84, 121. 

Sunahsepa, sacrifice of, 1890, 536. 

Sung Yun, translation of his book on Tibet, 1891, 15. 

Siirs-i-Heykal, 1592, 283. 





20 SUR—TIB. 


Siira-i- Yiisuf, commentary on, 1889, 904. 
— commentary on, 1892, 261, 699. 
identity with Kayyiimu’l-Asma, 1892, 266. 
Siiratu'l-Bakara, Bab’s commentary on, 1892, 493 ef seg. 
Siiratu’l-Mulik, 1892, 268. 
Suvirna or Sauvira, 1889, 257, 
weight of, 1889, 43, 
Suzubu the Chaldean, 1891, 146. 
Syena, name of the eagle, 1891, 344, : 
Symbol for altar or shrine, 1890, 708 ; for star, 717; woman, 
714 


Symbolism, Trisula, 1890, 299. 
Syrian coinage, related to Gupta, 1889, 24. 
Syrjaen tribes and dialects, 1889, o00, 501. 
bibliography, 1889, 644, 














Ta-chien-lu, short account of, 1891, 35; people of, 121; 
roducts of, 271. 

Takhas, a remnant of the Nagas, 1891, 366, 

— wickedness of, 1891, 350. : 

—— had Kshatryias for priests, 1891, 380, 

Takhasili, a solar capital, 1891, 377. 

Talé Lama, residence of, 1891, 71, 

— doctrine of, 1891, 72. 

Lomas, of Lh'nsn, 1691, 285, 

Tamil months, 1889, 680; pongal festival, 1889, £81. | 

T'ang Mu Tsung and King of Tibet, treaty between, 1891, 5, 

Tangutu, name given ‘l'ibetans by Mongols, 1891, 6. 

Tantinapat as summer in Satapatha Brahmana, 1890, 339, 

— the a er 1890, 341, |. 

Tirikh-i-Jadid, basis of, 1892, 44], 

Taxation in Tibet, 1891, 9, 

Telloh inscriptions, 1890, 701 et eg. 

Tibet, 189], 1, 185. 

— history of, 1891, 188, . 

Tibetan, finance regulations, 1891, 7; «taxation, 9, 218, 
244; low, 11, 216; ‘population, 13; census of 177, 15; 
ethnography, 121; ehronology, 206; annual feasts, 209 ; 
ormy, 215,219; criminal lawa, 216 ; administration, 219; 
dress, 229; food, 226: forms of politeness, 227 ; 
marriages, 228; funerals, 231 ; dwellings, 243. divina- 
tion, 235; markets, 237; officers, functions of, 242; 
monetary system, 243; tribute sent to China, 244; 
mountains und rivers, 247 ef seg, ; monasteries, 259 ef seg. ; 
military depots, 277 ; inseriptions, 1891, 281. i 
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Tibetan MSS. and printed books of R.A.S., 1892, 570. 

Time, measurement and mother-worship, 1890, 390 ef seq. 

Tistrya, god of fire, 1890, 411. 

Todd, Sanskrit MSS., 1890. 801. e 

Toramana, a Hina chief, 1889, 8; silver coins of, 11, 136, 

Totemism amongst Dravidians, 1890, 336. 

Toumansky’s (Lieu) researches, 1892, 318, 442. 

Transliteration, duty of English-speaking Orientalists with 
regard to, 1890, 607. 

of languages written in Arabic character, 631, 814, 
820, 1891, 340. 

Transmigration of souls, belief of Babis, 1889, 931. 

rene Accadian, Egyptian, Hindi, Greek, and Latin, 1889, 

Tristla, an universal symbol, 1890, 300; identified with 
Delphic Ei, 300 et seg,; in Greece, 306; early form of 
fleurde lis, 310 et seq.; combination of solar and lunar 
symbols, 313; on sceptre of Tibetan Lamas, 304; a 
warlike weapon, 1891, 389; in Naga temples, 390 ; in 
Buddhist sculptures, 590. 

symbol, 1890, 299. 

Trtsus, 1689, 190, 

Tsonkhapa, 1892, 141. 

Tila-purusha, 1891, 349. 

Turkomans, character of, 1891, 585. 








Ugor affinities, 1889, 583 ; languages, Asiatic origin of, 585. 
Ugor branch of Ural-Altaic languages, 1559, 583. 
Ugrians and Dravidians, 1889, 584. 
Uighers subdued Khakas, 1891, 453. 
Ur of Chaldees, modern name, 1890, 822; 1891, 479. 
Ural Altaic dango Ugor branch, 1889, 583. 
race and Kushite Semite races, 1890, 720 
and Dravidian affinities, 1889, 584. 
languages, classification of, 1889, 55. 
—— bibliography, 1889, 638-9. 
Uras of Adan and India, 1889, 547, 
Utigurs, 1892, 635. 











Vadjra, Pan-ch’en Buddha, an incarnation of, 1891, 81,. 
Valabhi, coinage of, 1859, 137, 145. 

Vannic and Lycian, 1891, 40. 

Varuna, Samudra Gupta compared with, 1889, 20. 
Valaha Jataka, note, 1889, 179. 


22 VAT—ZOR 


case wit 1891, Seeks : ; 

Veps tribe, 1889, 588; bibli , G41. 

Vikrama era, 1891, 483. Seti a 

Vikramaditya, a title of Chandra Gupta IT. and Skanda 
Gupta, 1889, 29, 38. 

Vira (?Sena) Kramaditya, gold coins of, 1889, 118, 

Vishnu, the snake sun-god, 1890, 322. 

Vishnu Chandraditya, gold coins of, 1889, 116. 

Vogul tribe, 1889, 592; documents of Ruguly, 627; 
bibliography, 645. 

Votjak bibliography, 1889, 645. 

Vot tribe, 1889, 487; bibliography, 640. 

Vyadi, poet and grammarian, 189 , 323. 

Vyasakara Sutaka, 1892, 162, 


> 
¢ 


Weather proverbs, Marwari, 1892, 253. 

Wei Chi, 1892, 421. 

Wei Ts’ang t’u chih, translation of, 1891, 21 ef seq. 

Wends, 1889, 787. 

Wenzel (H.), list of Tibetan MSS. and printed books of 
R.AS., 1892, 570, 

—— Tsonkhapa, 1892, 141; Vualaha Jataka, 1889, 179, note. 

Western Kshatrapas, 1890, 639, ns. 

Whish, Sanskrit MSS., 1890, 801. 

Winter as Agni Svishtakrit or Rudra, 1890, 347. 

Woman, language signs for, 1890, 704. 


Vor bishop of, and Avars, 1889, 792; diet of, and Avars, 


Xanthus monument, 1891, 614. 


Yadu Turvasu, 1889, 24], 
Yasna days, 1890, 557. 


Year e), history of, 1890, 544; 2 : 
BET, Retoe 560. reckoning of original, 


Zarafshan, irrigation , 1891, 566. 

Zend os Lycian, 189], 608. 

Zend Avesta, gods of, 1890, 551; sacred 

Vazista and Vashistha, 1890, 535, ance ees SER. 
Ziyarat-Namé, analysis of, 1889, 900. 

Zoroastrian 


ideas in the Beyan, 1889, 99. 
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